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MA §&, Empress, August 9, 1332-Septem- 
ber 17, 1382, born in Su-chou 7% (An- 
hwei), became the wife of Chu Yutan- 
chang and eventually his empress. Her 
father, whose personal name is not even 
given in the records, left home because 
of a murder, taking his family to Ting- 
yuan 93% in the same province. As the 
political situation worsened towards the 
close of the Yuan dynasty, several areas 
in the region became the locale of rebel- 
lious bands; so her father and her mother, 
née Cheng #, were obliged to move 
again. This time their baby daughter was 
entrusted to her father’s close friend, Kuo 
Tzu-hsing (q.v.), who accepted her in his 
household and brought her up asa foster 
child. In 1369 her parents were granted 
the posthumous titles of prince and princess 
of Hst (4=E and #=XA) and were hon- 
ored in Su-chou by the erection of tombs 
and a shrine. The empress mourned her 
parents and welcomed the honors accord- 
ed them, but she dissuaded the emperor 
from extending the honor of official posts 
to surviving members of her clan. 

Her shrewd good sense was already 
evident in the years before she became 
empress. As a child she had worked in 
the fields; so her feet remained unbound. 
Though largely self-taught, she reportedly 
became not only literate, but even well 
read. In 1352, when Kuo Tzu-hsing was 
occupying Hao-chou #){ (Anhwei) with 
the army he had raised against the Mon- 
gols, he and his concubine, née Chang %f, 
gave her in marriage to Chu Yuan-chang, 
then serving as Kuo’s bodyguard. She 
was twenty years of age and Chu twenty- 
five. During the subsequent events which 
led to his emergence as rebel-leader, she 
served him as secretary in charge of his 
documents and records as well as man- 
ager of his household. By retaining the 
friendship of Kuo Tzu-hsing’s consort, she 
secured an advocate for Chu Yuan-chang 
against General Kuo’s rising doubts as to 
‘Chu’s loyalty. When the general ordered 
Chu confined and denied food, in the 
hope of starving him to death or making 
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him more docile, she prepared food 
secretly, taking up cakes so hot from the 
stove and hiding them in her clothes so 
that she burned her breasts severely. Dur- 
ing Chu’s later occupation of T’ai-p’ingx 
28 (Anhwei), she, on her own initiative, 
rescued the families of his officers by 
moving them across the Yangtze ahead 
of the attacking Mongols. She made and 
distributed clothes and shoes to Chu’s 
troops. During a critical battle in 1360, 
she increased the devotion of his soldiers 
by sending to the front all Chu’s reserves 
of gold and silver, to be given as rewards 
for loyalty and bravery. She also is said to 
have persuaded Chu to restrain his troops 
from random and unnecessary slaughter. 

When he was enthroned in January, 
1368, he reminded the court of her role 
in his rise to power, comparing her serv- 
ices to those of General Feng I (d. ap, 
34), who sustained with porridge and 
wheatcakes Liu Hsiu, the future emperor 
of the Eastern Han (r. A.D, 25-57), and 
her steadfastness to that of Empress 
Chang-sun, wife of Li Shih-min (r. 626- 
49) of the T’ang. To such praise the new 
empress made the tart reply, “It is easy 
for husband and wife to cherish each 
other, but hard for an emperor and his 
courtiers to maintain lasting devotion. I 
am glad the emperor does not forget 
that his comrades endured the years of 
hardship also.” She showed similar astute- 
ness when Chu’s officers, who had occu- 
pied the Mongol capital, presented him 
with jewels seized from the Mongol pal- 
aces. Examining them and noting their 
worth, she inquired if they could be com- 
pared with what was of even greater 
value to an emperor. He _ sensed her 
thought and remarked, “A man of virtue 
and ability, you mean, is the most valu- 
able possession of state.” She bowed in 
assent, reminding him of the dangers in- 
herent in their sudden rise from obscurity 
to power. On another occasion she spoke 
of the confusion that might result from 
a frequent modification of the laws. Con- 
sidering her comments worthy of preser- 
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vation, the emperor had one of the literary 
women at court make a record of them. 

The empress often advised Chu in 
specific cases, and sometimes succeed- 
ed in restraining him from hasty deci- 
sions. When he was about to order the 
execution of the son of a military ad- 
ministrator solely because of a rumor that 
the son was extremely unfilial the empress 
insisted on investigation of the rumor, 
which proved to be false. The emperor 
acknowledged that her intervention had 
been timely and wise. In another case 
she prevented the emperor from unjustly 
demoting his nephew and adopted son, Li 
Wen-chung (q.v.), whom Yang Hsien 175% 
(T. 4p, early ming %, executed 1370) 
had falsely accused. She also managed to 
save the life of Shen Fu (q.v.), a wealthy 
commoner who, having already subscribed 
a third of the cost for the Nanking city 
wall, offered also to contribute funds for 
further reimbursement of the troops. This 
offer aroused the emperor who suspected 
that Shen Fu might, by buying favor of 
the troops, be plotting rebellion. Through 
the appeal of the empress, who argued 
that Shen had broken no law in making 
his offer, the emperor desisted from his 
original intent to have Shen executed and 
exiled him to Yunnan instead. She also 
intervened on behalf of prisoners who, 
ordered to labor on the city wall, were 
being driven beyond their strength. 

Her persuasions likewise improved 
the lot of metropolitan officials. Pointing 
out to the emperor that these officials, 
along with wives and servants, had _ suf- 
fered hardship in moving from their for- 
mer homes, she secured for them addi- 
tional allowances. Discovering that several 
thousand students at the National Acad- 
emy received a grain allowance for them- 
selves but no provision for their wives, 
she brought about the institution of a 
special granary from which the govern- 
ment issued allowances to them. When 
the emperor once rebuked her for inquir- 
ing about the prosperity and contentment 
of the people, saying that this was not 
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her province, she countered by reminding 
him that she was as much the mother of 
the people as he was their father. During 
periods of drought she herself and all the 
ladies of the palace took only frugal meals 
and prayed for rain. During famines she 
distributed wheat, rice, and soup to the 
people. Though the emperor approved such 
measures as a temporary expedient, she 
urged him also to build up grain reserves 
in good years to anticipate emergencies. 
Within the palace she was equally 
astute and active. She wore clothes of 
coarse silk, much washed, patched, and 
mended. Learning that Qubilai’s empress 
had recovered silk thread by boiling the 
strings of old bows, she and her women 
also recovered thread by this method. 
Some of it they wove into quilts which 
were given to old people who had no 
children, and some they used to make gar- 
ments for the princesses and the princes’ 
consorts, not only as an economy but also 
to remind the young people of the work 
involved in producing cloth. But the em- 
press’ economies were not due to parsi- 
mony; in such matters as proper food for 
courtiers and other palace guests, she 
tested dishes from the kitchens and in- 
sisted that all the food be palatable and 
well served. When her ladies in waiting 
protested her giving personal attention 
to all the emperor’s meals, she replied 
that he was a hotheaded man and his 
temper might get out of hand unless his 
food were well prepared. When on one 
occasion the emperor, objecting that 
the soup was not hot enough, angrily 
upset the bowl and spilled it on her, she 
scolded no one but quietly had a warmer 
serving brought in. Toward all residents 
of the palace she was well disposed, cor- 
dial to women whom the emperor favored 
and who had borne him sons, and friend- 
ly to the wives of courtiers. On one oc- 
casion, finding the emperor in a fit of 
anger directed against one of the palace 
women, the empress pretended to be even 
more angry and ordered the woman off 
to the staff surveillance office. When the 
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emperor asked why the empress had inter- 
fered with his punishing the woman then 
and there, the empress replied, “When you 
are in a temper, your punishments tend 
to be excessive. The staff officials will deal 
justly with her case. Even a criminal, I 
think, should not be judged by you but 
should be turned over to the proper offi- 
cials.” The emperor then asked why she too 
had upbraided the woman; she replied, “To 
reduce your anger.” Her consideration, 
however, did not countenance lack of dis- 
cipline. When the emperor objected be- 
cause a teacher of the princes struck one 
of them over the head for inattention, 
the empress prevented the emperor from 
interfering. Remarking that a _ teacher’s 
function in the palace was different from 
that of palace women or eunuchs, she 
added, “As brocade, in the process of 
weaving, needs shearing, so do children, 
undergoing instruction, require punish- 
ment. Indulging children does no good.” 

The empress herself also continued 
to study, gathering around her a group 
of women of like interests, with whom 
she read ancient texts. One day in dis- 
cussing Taoism, which had been much ad- 
mired by Empress Tou (d. 135 B.C.) of 
the Han dynasty, the empress suggested 
that the virtues of filial piety, tenderness, 
benevolence, and justice must have been 
interdependent and inseparable. She parti- 
cularly admired several Sung dynasty em- 
presses and had their household rules 
written down for special study. When one 
of her associates criticized the Sung as 
too merciful, the empress retorted, “Better 
too merciful than too oppressive.” She 
showed her own sense of mercy notably 
in the case of Chancellor Sung Lien (gq. 
v.), whom the emperor was about to con- 
demn to death because of the involve- 
ment of Sung’s grandson, Sung Shen (see 
Sung Lien) in the case of Hu Wei-yung 
(q.v.). The empress protested the death 
sentence against Sung Lien, reminding 
the emperor that Sung had taught their 
children for a number of years, and that 
an emperor should show no less concern 
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for his children’s instructor than ordinary 
people for theirs. She argued further that 
the elderly gentleman had long since retired 
to his native place and was unlikely to 
have any knowledge of the affairs of his 
grandson. When the emperor refused to 
be moved by her pleas, she in her turn 
refused to eat. Asked to explain, she re- 
plied that she was keeping fast and praying 
to the gods for a show of mercy on his 
part. The emperor was sufficiently moved 
that, though Sung Lien was banished to 
Szechwan, he remitted the death penalty. 
The empress retained interest in the 
national welfare even on her deathbed. 
When the emperor and his court wished 
to order sacrifices and to summon doctors 
to attend her, she rejected the sacrifices, 
Saying, “Death and life are decreed,” and 
especially forbade the calling of physi- 
cians because, she added, “If their treat- 
ments are of no avail, you will blame them 
and so bring hardship upon them.” When 
the emperor asked her for a final mes- 
Sage, she replied, “May you always seek 
out virtuous and able men, listen to their 
advice, and not act hastily. May our de- 
scendants be worthy and our subjects 
obedient.” At her death the emperor is 
said to have mourned her deeply, and no 
new empress was designated. Ladies of 
the palace, who were devoted to her, 
sang an ode composed to her memory. 
How many children the empress had 
is a matter of controversy. According to 
the official account she bore five sons and 
two daughters. The sons were the heir 
apparent Chu Piao (q.v.), Chu Shuang, 
Chu Kang (for both see Chu /Yiian- 
chang), Chu Ti and Chu Su (qgq.v.). The 
daughters were An-ch’ing kung-chu and 
Ning-kuo kung-chu (q.v.). The unofficial 
view is quite different. The extreme one 
is that she had no sons at all, and that 
the twenty-six sons of Chu Yiian-chang 
—including the heir apparent and Chu 
Ti—were all born to various concubines. 
The empress was interred at Hsiao-ling # 
fe at Nanking on October 31, 1382. In 
1403 she was canonized as Hsiao-tz’u Kao- 
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huang-hou # #%7)q. A portrait of her is 
preserved in the Palace Museum, Peking. 

All records agree that Empress Ma 
was a woman of much native good sense, 
who exercised considerable influence on 
the first emperor. She contributed in 
various ways during the early days to the 
founding of the dynasty, and later she 
often acted as a restraining force upon 
her husband’s highly suspicious and ruth- 
less nature. Of the many stories told 
about her, factual as well as _ fictional, 
most have happy endings with some one 
or some people being saved or benefited. 
One anecdote, however, ends differently. 
If it really happened, in all likelihood it 
was without her knowledge. The story 
relates that one year during the festival 
celebrating the first full moon of the 
first month, Chu Yiian-chang went out of 
the palace incognito to see the capital. 
As was the custom in Nanking and in 
many other places throughout the empire, 
the Shang-yiian [-7¢ celebration was a time 
not only to display lanterns of all shapes 
and colors, but also to post riddles in the 
streets. One riddle which Chu _ noticed 
was a picture of a barefoot woman car- 
rying a watermelon in her bosom. In 
Chinese the watermelon is known as hsi- 
kua pal, and to carry something in one’s 
bosom is huai #. He immediately guessed 
the-answer of “thiss riddle: touber “the 
woman of Huai-hsi ¥épG with big feet.” 
Huai-hsi is the geographical term for the 
region from which the empress came, 
while Huai ¥€ for the Huai River and 
huai for bosom are of course homophon- 
ous. The emperor, incensed by this joke 
at his wife’s expense, took vengeance by 
ordering the execution of many people in 
that neighborhood on the following day. 
The degree of reliability of this story may 
be questioned, but it does support the con- 
tention that the empress was physically 
strong and had unbound feet. [Editors’ 
note: The story of Empress Ma’s life can 
not be fully ascertained because the records 
of the early years of the Ming dynasty have 
been altered and rewritten a number of 
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times. According to T’an Ch’ien (q.v.), 
when her father brought her to Ting-yuan, 
there was a famine and her parents were 
forced by hunger to sell her. Hence her 
early status in Kuo’s home was probably 
that of a slave girl serving one of Kuo’s 
concubines. It was because Kuo wanted to 
secure the loyalty of Chu Yuian-chang that 
he gave her to him as wife and, to make the 
relationship more intimate and binding, 
raised her to the status of a foster daugh- 
ter. This seems to be the true story, and 
it does not detract at all from her good 
name. On the contrary, it shows that she 
learned early how to overcome difficulties 
and master any kind of situation.] 
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Chou Tao-chi 


MA Huan eR (T. S338. H. @ AL WHE), 


fl. 1413-51, Muslim interpreter, who voy- 
aged on several of the expeditions to the 
Indian Ocean organized by Cheng Ho (gq. 
v.), Was a native of K’uai-chi @#, Che- 
kiang. He came of humble origin, but 
was sufficiently literate, both in Chinese 
and Arabic, to qualify for a post on at 
least three of Cheng’s voyages, the fourth 
(1413-15), sixth (1421-22), and seventh 
(1431-33). When he took off for the 
first time, he must have felt elated at 
the sight of strange lands and _ peoples, 
writing down what he saw and _ heard. 
Beginning in 1415, he began to edit the 
notes, perhaps consulting some earlier 
works on south Asian countries such as the 
Tao-i chih-lieh BRE by Wang Ta-yiian 
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TEAYH Cmid-14th century). About 1416 he 
had apparently completed the first ver- 
sion of his account, which he named the 
Ying-yai sheng-lan JR YEW RE (Captivating 
views of the ocean’s shores), 1 ch. Then 
he made additions and corrections after 
the two subsequent voyages. Conceivably 
there existed at least three original ver- 
sions of this work in manuscript. In 1451 
he wrote a colophon to the final draft 
which was probably printed in the same 
year by a fellow Muslim, Kuo Ch’ung-li 
(see Cheng Ho), who had also served 
as an interpreter on the same _ voyages. 
Unfortunately, this first printed edition 
is no longer extant. The work must have 
circulated in several versions in manu- 
script, for it appears that each available 
printed edition differs more or less from 
the others, depending on the particular 
manuscript copy from which it came. The 
best known versions are the two printed by 
Shen Chieh-fu (q.v.) in his Chi-lu hui-pien 
of 1616; this includes besides Ma’s text an 
abridged and reworded version edited by 
Chang Sheng 465. (T. FBG, H. #HE, Pth. 
40 {8, 1442-1517, optimus 1469). Among the 
other versions may be mentioned the one in 
the Kuo-ch’ao tien-ku BQHAHL HY, edited by a 
Ming imperial clansman, Chu Tang-mien 
eee (CH. ee, fl. 1522-44, a great- 
great-grandson of Chu T’an, tenth son of 
Chu Yiian-chang. Making use of these and 
later texts, Feng Ch’eng-chin (BDRC) 
compiled his collated edition Ying-yai sheng- 
lan chiao-chu ee (1935). Thirty-five 
years later appeared the English translation 
with extensive notes by J. V. G. Mills. 

Ma asserts that he visited twenty of 
the countries mentioned in his_ book. 
These included Champa, several ports in 
Java, Malacca, various countries in Suma- 
tra, Bengal, Ceylon, southwest India (the 
Malabar coast), Hormuz, and southern 
Arabia, and it is quite likely that he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

For other contemporary accounts of 
Cheng Ho’s voyages, see Fei Hsin (q.v.). 
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Wang Gungwu 


MA Wen-sheng &2c7Ft (T. Al, H. WF, = 
4B, ROURSHA, Pth. agi), 1426-July 13, 
1510, an official, was a native of Chin & 
sub-prefecture, Honan. A chin-shih of 1451, 
he attracted the attention of Wang Chih 
EIA (q.v.), then minister of Personnel, 
and was appointed a censor in 1452. He 
served as an investigating censor in Shansi 
(1454) and Hukuang (1456). From 1459 to 
1462 he remained at home mourning the 
loss of his mother. In 1463 he was sent 
to Fukien as surveillance commissioner. 
Two years later he became chief minister 
of the Grand Court of Revision in Nan- 
king, his duties in the post being soon 
interrupted by the death of his father. 
In 1468 the natural fortress of Shih- 
ch’eng Aik, northwest of Ku-yuan [&)jR in 
northeast Kansu, was captured by a local 
bandit known as Man-ssu (see Hsiang 
Chung). When local authorities proved 
unable to cope with the situation, Ma Wen- 
sheng was brought in as vice censor-in- 
chief of the right and governor of Shensi. 
He accompanied the supreme commander 
Hsiang Chung to the scene and was largely 
responsible for the strategem of isolating 
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the fortress by burning the grass around it 
and cutting off its access to water. The 
city fell with the destruction of a_ large 
number of the enemy, and Ma was pro- 
moted to vice censor-in-chief of the left, 
retaining the post of governor. 

He served on the northwest frontier for 
eight years with distinction, rebuffing nu- 
merous invasion attempts by the Mongols, 
and in 1476 was brought into the ministry 
of War as vice-minister of the right. In 
the eighth month of the same year Ma 
went to Liaotung to clean up the corrupt 
local administration of Ch’en Yueh (see 
Wang Chih). In the accomplishment 
of the task he earned the enmity not 
only of Ch’en Ytieh but also of Ch’en’s 


protector, the powerful palace eunuch, 
Wang Chih 7#Fjh# (q.v.). The two men 
conspired to blacken Ma’s record in 


Liaotung by accusing him of stirring up 
border difficulties unnecessarily, specifi- 
cally by refusing to trade agricultural im- 
plements with the Jurchen. Despite his 
defense that he had refused them not 
agricultural tools but (potential) iron wea- 
pons, Ma was removed from Liaotung 
(in 1479) and sent out to garrison Chung- 
king. After both the eunuch Wang Chih 
and Ch’en Yieh fell from their positions 
of influence Ma was vindicated and re- 
turned to Liaotung in 1483 as vice censor- 
in-chief of the left and governor. The 
people welcomed him back for a_ year’s 
administration characterized by stability 
and justice after which he was made su- 
preme commander of the Grand Canal. 
On December 30, 1485, he was called 
to the capital to become minister of 
War but was transferred (October 13, 
1486) to Nanking due to the machinations 
of the clever Li Tzu-sheng (see Liang 
Fang), an adept who enjoyed a position 
of trust and influence with the emperor, 
Chu Chien-shen, (q. v.). With the ascent 
to the throne of Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.), 
however, Ma was restored to office as head 
of the Censorate near the close of 1487. In 
March, 1489, he once again became minister 
of War. Ma set about tightening up the mili- 
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tary bureaucracy, which had become lax in 
the period of relative peace immediately 
preceding, thereby making many enemies 
among families whose members were vic- 
tims of his personnel reforms. So great be- 
came the threat to his safety that the em- 
peror felt impelled to assign a bodyguard 
to protect him, much to his discomfiture. 

In his tenure as minister of War in 
the last decade of the 16th century Ma 
emphasized prudence in the use of armed 
force, preferring always to achieve sub- 
mission of hostile elements through the 
application of pressure and threat com- 
bined with willingness to negotiate the 
resumption of peaceful relations. When 
direct military action was clearly the 
most efficient means of securing the end 
in view, he applied it as a specific; he 
would dispatch a punitive expedition of 
appropriate strength to the spot where it 
would have maximum effect. An instance 
was his handling of the sultan of Iii, 
Youldang, and the Turfan_ khanate, 
Ahmad (q.v.), who seized the city of 
Hami in 1488. The situation was this: 
Hami had been taken in 1482 by the 
native chieftain Han-shen (see Ahmad), 
whom the Chinese promptly recognized as 
regent. In 1488 Ahmad attacked Hami 
and slew Han-shen. The following year 
the Chinese, under the direction of Ma, 
retook the stronghold. An uneasy truce 
ensued. Three years later, on the advice 
of Ma, who clearly recognized the ascen- 
dancy of the Mongols in the region, the 
Chinese court conferred the title, Chung- 
shun wang jj), on Shan-pa ,RE 
(grandnephew of Toto fithft, d. 1410). In 
1493 Ahmad seized Hami again, captured 
Shan-pa, and put the Turfan khanate in 
firm control of the entire region. Ma 
Wen-sheng, dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment’s handling of the affair, set in motion 
a campaign to retake Hami (see Hsii 
Chin), as a result of which the Turfan 
people fled and Hami once more came 
under Chinese influence, but not for long. 

In matters other than military, Ma 
also had the ear of the emperor; it was 
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largely due to his advice that the heir 
apparent’s education emphasized traditional 
Confucian values to the -exclusion of 
Buddhist and Taoist influences. He saw 
it as his duty not merely to put down 
rebellion but also to prevent it. He 
frequently promoted distribution of 
relief supplies to areas of economic 
distress, and he was always quick to decry 
excessive imposts which would cause dis- 
content and restiveness among the people. 
On March 29, 1501, Ma became minister 
of Personnel and _ stood as one of the 
most highly regarded and respected minis- 
ters of state. He rose from grand protec- 
tor of the heir apparent to junior protec- 
tor and grand tutor of the heir apparent. 

The emperor (Chu Yu-t’ang) con- 
tinued to rely heavily upon Ma up to the 
close of his reign in 1505. It is recorded, 
for example, that the emperor met with 
him privately one day in 1504 to request 
a survey and evaluation of the officials 
of the empire. Ma was nearly eighty at 
the time, but the emperor spoke with 
voice raised to compensate for the old 
man’s increasing deafness. He had his at- 
tendants brace Ma as he descended the 
stairs on his departure from the consulta- 
tion. Ma’s recommendations, drawn from 
his own sources of information, apparently 
tallied well with the special evaluation 
reports which appeared the following 
year, an indication of his comprehensive 
grasp of the problems of personnel. He 
was rewarded with the title junior pre- 
ceptor and grand preceptor of the heir 
apparent. When the emperor died, the 
loyal courtier followed the funeral cor- 
tege on foot for a distance of 20 li. 

The new emperor, Chu Hou-chao (q. 
v.), was under the influence of eunuchs 
in the early part of his reign, and the 
narrowly righteous and still influential 
Ma Wen-sheng stood as an obstacle to 
their ambitions. In 1506, being allowed to 
resign, he was removed from office to 
make room for Chiao Fang (q.v.) as 
minister of Personnel. In October, 1508, 
the eunuch Liu Chin (q.v.) had become so 
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powerful that he was able to bring Ma to 
trial and revoke his liberal pension. Two 
years later, the latter died at the age of 
eighty-five, just after Chiao Fang himself 
had been cashiered (July 4). 

A year later Ma Wen-sheng’s honors 
were restored. He was_ praised for his 
talents in both civil and military affairs; 
his greatest gift lay in his deft selection 


of means most appropriate to the end. 
Stern and taciturn by nature, he would 
often sit silently through lengthy court 


discussions and then with a word or two 
provide decisive resolution of the dispute. 

Among the writings of Ma Wen-sheng 
still extant are Ma Tuan-su san-chi Ry 
#§=20 in 3 chiian, and Ma Tuan-su tsou-i 
25% in 16 chiian. The San-chi, first print- 
ed about 1520 and reprinted in several 
editions, records three highlights in the 
author’s career. These are the Hsi-cheng 
shih-ch’eng chi Fateh about his cam- 
paign against Man-ssu, the Fu-an_ tung-i 
chi #e 2H ZG on his reforms in Liaotung, 
and the MHsing-fu Ha-mi chi BA(g "A 20 
about his restoration of Hami. The Ssu- 
k’u catalogue records these titles but the 
works were listed among the _ prohibited 
books because of the anti-Jurchen expres- 
sions. The Tsou-i contains 55 memorials 
of Ma Wen-sheng, together with some 
commemorative pieces, brought together 
by his grandson Ma Trien-yu BX in 
1547. This too was prohibited in the 18th 
century, but has survived. 
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MAC Dang-dung 2). December 22, 
1483-September 11, 1541, who rose to be 
a powerful Annamite minister and foun- 
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der of the Mac dynasty—this act leading 
to a crisis in relations with the Ming—, 
was a native of the coastal regions of 
Hai-duong ¥¥#% province deep in the Red 
River delta to the east of the Annamite 
capital of Thang-long #2 (Hanoi ). 
His dynasty lasted sixty-five years (to 
1592) before being overturned in the 
great restoration of the Lé dynasty (see 
Lé Lo’i), which Mac Dang-dung had over- 
thrown. Though remnants of the Mac 
clan survived thereafter in the northern 
hills of Annam, on the Chinese border 


protected by the Ming, for another 
eighty-five years (until 1677), they had 
come to be seen as_usurpers, and little 


documentary material on which they may 
be judged has come down. Two major 
sources now exist for reconstructing Mac 
Dang-dung’s career: first, that section of 
Ngo Si-lien '2-+-3#, Dai-Viet su ky toan 
thu K#k'HALZEZ (hereafter known as 
TT) covering the years up to 1527, and 
probably compiled by Mac _ historians 
assigned to write the history of the then 
defunct Lé dynasty; second, a chapter in 
the section on “rebels” which the 18th 
century Annamite historian Lé Quy-don 
ots included in his Dai-Viet thong su 


352 (hereafter known as TS), written 
under Lé/Trinh #§ rule. (The Trinh, one 
of two major families which supported 


the Lé in their restoration, had come to 
hold the major power in the realm.) 
From these two sources, one favor- 
able, the other hostile, one may sort out 
the major lines of Mac Dang-dung’s life. 
Both sources relate that he came from an 
impoverished fisherman’s family descended 
from the great Confucian minister of the 
early 14th century, Mac Dinh-chi fz. 
[Editors’ note: A Chinese source asserts 
that he was descended from a Tanka & 
35K (boat population) family in Tung-kuan 
e=, Kwangtung.] According to the TS 
(but not the TT), the decline of the 
family had taken place because, four 
generations earlier, the Mac had actively 
aided and served the Ming invaders of 
the early 15th century, and, on Lé Lo’i’s 
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great success, had had to move deeper 
into the Red River delta of Hai-duong 
province. Mac Dang-dung’s grandfather 
moved all the way to the coast, and 
there the boy was born and grew up, fish- 
ing for a living. A strong and courageous 
youth, who may well have benefited 
from the strong Confucian tradition of 
his family, he was recruited for a military 
examination, in which he excelled, during 
the turbulent reign of Lé Tuan # (1505- 
9). Initially stationed near the emperor, 
Mac moved rapidly up the ranks until, 
in 1508, he was named to the command 
of one of the capital units (Kp). This 
period, following the peaceful reigns of 
Lé Hao } (1460-97) and his son Lé 
Huy ff (1498-1504), during which the 
Chinese model had been fully adopted, 
marked the return of regional factional- 
ism and bloodshed to the court. The 
opposing faction of the Nguyen fz family 
had taken refuge in its home province of 
Thanh-hoa f{— to the south. Mac _ sur- 
vived the fall of the hated Lé Tuan, and 
in 1511 received the title of earl of Vu- 
xuyen pRJI|44 from the latter’s successor 
Lé Oanh # (1510-16), backed by the 
Thanh-hoa group. He thus became a mem- 
ber of the nobility. About this time the 
TT records a unanimous prophecy of “im- 
perial air” rising in the east, no doubt a 
device of the Mac historians in later 
decades. Soon afterwards, it would 
appear, his father died, and we hear no 
more of Mac until 1516 or 1517. The 
young officer had probably retired to his 
home for the required mourning period; 
in all likelihood he took advantage of 
the time to increase his Confucian know- 
ledge, being close friends with a scholar 
who “perfected” him, as the TS notes. 
Weakened by the earlier court conflict 
and, we are told, by licentiousness in the 
capital, the country fell into a state of 
rebellion, chaos, and warfare from 1515 
on. In this climate, Mac Dang-dung, “in- 
side, hiding his treachery, while outside 
professing simplicity and straightforward- 
ness” (according to Lé Quy-don), began 
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a steady rise in power until, by 1527, he 
sat on the throne. His way was paved 
for him by the destructive intrigue of 
the two major families, the Nguyen and 
the Trinh, both established from _ the 
previous century and neighbors of the 
imperial home in Thanh-hoa. By 1516 
Trinh Duy-san #€}# and Nguyen Hoang- 
du BL#8 were both major figures in Lé 
Oanh’s court. The great rebellion of Tran 
Cao Bij}, who claimed descent from the 
Tran dynasty of the 14th century and to 
be a reincarnation of Indra, shook the 
capital, and led to Lé Oanh’s removal by 
the Trinh, against the wishes of the 
Nguyen. The threat of Tran Cao, however, 
caused the two families to unite and 
place the fourteen-year-old Lé YR (1516 


-22) on the throne. In the following 
campaign against Tran Cao, Trinh Duy-san 
was killed, and his adopted son Tran 


Chan/{s# took his place. At this time, Mac 
Dang-dung received the appointment of 
defender of Son-nam |lJ—M§ province south 
of the capital and also that of assistant 
general and left commissioner-in-chief. As 
the political atmosphere in the court 
heated up, particularly with the continued 
rivalry of the two great families, Mac 
attempted to make his own way amidst 
the intrigue. In a_ battle between the 
Trinh and the Nguyen in mid-1517, Tran 
Chan drove Nguyen Hoang-du south to 
his home in Thanh-hoa, and took the 
preeminent role in the court. Mac appears 
to have tried to avoid joining either side, 
instead making himself a servant of the 
throne. He became involved in civil mat- 
ters in the court, apparently for the first 
time, and submitted two lengthy memo- 
rials to the throne, one against preachers 
of heterodox doctrines, and the other 
against a traitor, formerly a major figure, 
who he thought deserved punishment. Us- 
ing orthodox Confucian phraseology, be- 
ginning with humaneness f= and right- 
eousness # against the heterodox, and the 
three great rules ij and five virtues 7 
against the traitor, Mac gave the emperor 
the advice that was followed, and Lé Y 
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honored him for his direct and forthright 
approach to affairs. By early 1518 Mac 
had become a marquis # of Vu-xuyen. 
Now the king’s man, Mac became Lé 
Y’s instrument against the families; yet 
he was also cautious when acting against 
either one. Fearing the power of Tran 
Chan at court, Mac betrothed the latter’s 
daughter to his son, Mac Dang-doanh #&. 
On the other hand, when sent to pursue 
Nguyen Hoang-du into Thanh-hoa, Mac 
Dang-dung made a deal with him and 
allowed him to escape. In the autumn of 
1518, however, the pattern changed as Lé 
Y decided to rid himself of Tran Chan 
and his followers. Tran Chan was killed 
at the walls of the palace, but the coun- 
terattack of his followers devastated the 
capital, and drove Lé Y north into Kinh- 
bac §idt province as his support crum- 
bled. Lé Y called on Nguyen Hoang-du 
for aid, but he did not respond. Asa 
Mac historian noted in the TT, “Seeing 
this situation was quite sufficient to know 
that the Lé dynasty would not rise again.” 
During this period, Mac Dang-dung 
had been consolidating his home base in 
Hai-duong and gathering local troops. He 


was therefore ready when Lé Y, seeing 
that he had no alternative, sent envoys 
to call him and his naval force back 


from the east. The next three years (to 
mid-1521) mark Mac’s rise to power (and 
his evil scheming, as Lé Quy-don puts it, 
using bandits and local powers to kill the 
high ministers and to weaken the author- 
ity of the emperor). Mac and his sup- 
porters immediately began to take control 
of the government and to eliminate the 
opposition, while they maneuvered Lé Y 
back into power in the capital. In the 
process, Mac steadily rose in rank, becom- 
ing Minh quan-cong BAZ, Nhan quoc 
{—[Bj-cong, and commander of the military 
and naval posts throughout the thirteen 
provinces. The elite military units came 
under his control, and the generals joined 
his side. Yet Lé Y continued to trust 
him, and made an imperial visit to his 
home in mid-1521, there giving him the 
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high position of Grand Tutor fg. 

While Mac’s influence expanded in 
the capital, the control of the govern- 
ment over the countryside increased as he 
crushed the remnants of the earlier re- 
volts and other opposition. His power 
“grew day by day,” reaching into all parts 
of the capital, and he was able “to ob- 
serve the emperor both in action and in 
repose.” His younger brother, the Dong 
quan-cong Mac Quyet ff, took charge of 
the army, and his eldest son, Mac Dang- 
doanh, became Duc-mi #3é marquis. As 
Lé Y became increasingly isolated, he 
secretly sought aid from his kin the 
Trinh family and fled the capital, going 
west to Son-tay |lJf™ province, leaving 
his queen and younger brother Lé An & 
behind. Bloody fighting erupted as Mac 
Dang-dung’s forces pursued the emperor. 
Mac immediately began to plan to put 
Prince Lé An on the throne. Gradually 
the government fell behind Lé An (1522- 
27) and he became the ruler, later to 
receive the posthumous title of Cung 
Hoang De #& 7. Lé Y’s forces, however, 
held the territory north, west, and south 
of the capital, while Mac fell back to his 
base in the east and northeast. Despite 
considerable pressure for several months, 
Mac was finally able to establish Lé An 
in the capital and gain control of the 
countryside as Lé Y’s support ebbed away, 
and he was taken back to Thanh-hoa by 
the Trinh family. 

Almost immedately, from the _ begin- 
ning of 1523, Mac began to put the Anna- 
mite state back into order again. The Con- 
fucian examinations were held, after a 
delay due to the civil strife, and an 
order went out torecord and worship the 
spirits in the local temples. Meanwhile 
Mac kept up the military pressure on 
Thanh-hoa, forcing the Trinh to take Lé 
Y into the mountains while reducing his 
rank to that of prince ==. The next three 
years (1524-26) saw Mac completely con- 
solidate his position. The young emperor 
made him prime minister (PRERES), 


established the land and population regis- 
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ters, and honored the former emperors 
and their consorts. The harvests were 
good, and Mac Dang-dung made _ steady 


progress against the Trinh in Thanh-hoa, 
leading an expedition south himself, de- 
feating them, and capturing Lé Y. Though 
a stalwart, last-ditch Confucian loyalty 
sprang up on the former emperor’s return, 


Mac put it down bloodily, and justified 
his action in an imperial edict proclaim- 
ing the need for a peace and_ security 


denied by the preceding emperors, and 
citing the actions of the earliest Lé rulers 
(with a comparison also to the Chou 
and the Han of China). Regulations were 
promulgated for maintaining the capital 
and for fair procedures in selecting offi- 
cials, the examinations were held again, 
and the dikes repaired. Mac, behind the 
throne, was bringing the state once more 
to the Confucian order established by Lé 
Hao less than a hundred years before. 

By 1527 Mac Dang-dung was pre- 
pared to move. Lé Y was quietly killed; 
then Lé An came amid pomp and cere- 
mony to Mac’s home village in Hai-duong, 
and made him a prince (An-hung ¢§@ 
vuong), later presenting him with a 
poem comparing him to the Duke of 
Chou. Mac repaid the visit, and the fol- 
lowing month forced Lé An to abdicate, 
taking the throne himself amid, accord- 
ing to reports (by both the TT and the 
TS), the acclamation of the people. Lé 
An, like his elder brother before him, 
was demoted, jailed, and slain. 

Mac Dang-dung in 1527-29, having set 
up his new dynasty, continued his efforts 
to maintain a strong Confucian state in 
Annam. He held the Nam-giao f§% cere- 
mony of worship of Heaven, established 
his ancestral temple honoring seven gen- 
erations of his paternal line (back to 
Mac Dinh-chi), and gave his home village 
and province special recognition. His 
eldest son, Mac Dang-doanh, became heir 
apparent, his brothers were made princes, 
and his entire family was placed within 
the imperial context. Loyal followers 
received the name Mac, and all of them 
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were rewarded. Mac Dang-dung’s birthday 
became an imperial festival (S826). 
The writings of the later Lé historians 
(those in the second half of the 17th 
century who continued the TT from 
1528, and Le Quy-don) have _ portrayed 
the Mac as having had no alternative to 
maintaining the Lé institutions if they 
were to survive. (“The ministers and the 
people were losing hope; there was much 
discontent throughout the land.”) This was 
probably not the case. Mac Dang-dung 
would seem to have had a firm personal 
belief.in maintaining what the Lé had 
established. Indeed, the first two decades 
of his dynasty show a strong ' commit- 
ment not only to adapting but to improv- 
ing the use of the Chinese model as 
adopted by the Lé. The history appears to 
have been written, as was proper, cover- 
ing the previous dynasty (1428-1527), and, 
while the first five reigns of the Lé 
(1428-1504) were seen as exemplary, the 


last four reigns (1505-27) were felt to 
have demonstrated that the dynasty had 
lost all effectiveness. The examination 


system was maintained with sessions faith- 
fully every three years, strictly following 
the Lé regulations. In 1529 a stele com- 
memorating the first examinations of the 
dynasty was erected (“this marks the 
beginning of the civilization of the 
empire”), and the Mac seem to have 
carried out their duties with regard to 
the cult of learning throughout the sixty- 
five years of their rule in Thang-long. 
Laws from the reign of Lé Hao were 
compiled into a code, the Hong-duc thien- 
chinh thu te#832BcH, and supplemented, 
particularly for matters dealing with an- 
cestral land. The bureaucratic structure 
was maintained for administration, and an 
up-to-date edition of the 1471 administra- 
tive document of Lé Hao appears to have 
been published in these years—the Hoang- 
trieu quan-che dien-le a}'e Fil s|—, in- 
cluding a list of the administrative units 
and the villages of the realm differing from 
that of fifty years before. Basically, Mac 
kept the structure and recruiting pattern 
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of the Lé government, changing only the 
military, land, and salary patterns. 

Mac Dang-dung abdicated in 1530, 
making his son Mac Dang-doanh emperor, 
(1530-40) and taking the title Thai 
Thuong Hoang KE. Through the 1530s 
and beyond, the historical records reflect 
more the history of the Lé, as written by 
their historians, than of the Mac. The 
latter tried time and again to wipe out 
their opposition, the partisans of the Lé, 
in Thanh-hoa (1530, 1531, 1532). Out of 
the varied revolts arose the beginning of 
the Lé restoration. Nguyen Kim %, of 
the same family as Nguyen Hoang-du, set 
up Lé Y’s son, Lé Ninh (see Mao Po- 
wen), as the Lé claimant, in the Lao 
hills #4 in 1532. Nguyen Kim was joined 
by his son-in-law, Trinh Kiem #, of the 
former rival family. Together the forces 
of the Nguyen and Trinh families were 
eventually able to put the Lé back on 
the throne (1592), and their descendants 
were to be dominant throughout Annam, 
in one manner or another, until the end 
of the monarchy in 1945, 

During Mac Dang-dung’s lifetime, 
the Lé forces in Thanh-hoa were more a 
nuisance than a threat. The battlefield 
was rather the court of China where the 
Mac sought recognition, and the Lé sought 
to damn the Mac. In 1528, Mac Dang- 
dung had sent an envoy to Peking with 
the message that no heir of the Lé ex- 
isted, and that the Mac had temporarily 
taken over the affairs of the country. 
The Ming seem to have paid little atten- 
tion, though the Lé historians assert that 
the Chinese had sent a secret envoy to 
check on the situation, and that the Mac 
had used smooth words, gold, and terri- 
tory to protect themselves; this, of course, 
being a Lé explanation for the toler- 
ance shown the Mac in Peking. In this 
way, we are told, were adherents of the 
Lé put aside. Only in 1533, when Lé Ninh 
had officially claimed the throne, did the 
Lé send an envoy to Peking with imme- 
diate recognition on the Chinese part 
and the dispatch of an army—again ac- 
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cording to the Lé historians—, this prob- 
ably reflecting later events. In reality the 
question did not come up in Peking until 
1536, with the birth of the Chinese heir ap- 
parent and the matter of sending missions 
announcing the fact to the tributary states. 
Hsia Yen (q.v.), minister of Rites and new 
grand secretary, argued against the Mac 
regime and called for its suppression. 
The affair promptly became part of 
court politics as the parties argued wheth- 
er the Ancestral Instructions of the first 
emperor not to attack small countries 
were or were not applicable to the case. 
In addition, when mobilization plans were 
drawn up for the campaign, argument also 
raged over the feasibility of such direct 
action. Those against it pointed to the 
prohibitive cost, not to mention the po- 
tential danger from the northern border. 
Then in 1537 an envoy from Lé Ninh ar- 
rived (sent the year before), and eloquent- 
ly presented his case. Yen Sung (q.v.), 
new minister of Rites and enemy of Hsia 
Yen, attacked the Lé position and drew 
support from the anti-war faction, at least 
until the emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), 
expressed himself in favor of Hsia Yen; 
whereupon Yen Sung changed sides. The 
emperor, however, suspended the war prep- 
arations. From 1537 to 1539 differing bor- 
der officials urged varying courses of action. 
The Ming court was split and indecisive. 
At first the Mac attempted to explain 
how they had come to the throne, insist- 
ing again that the Lé had left no succes- 
sors, and that Lé Ninh was in reality a 
son of Nguyen Kim _ who had taken the 
Lé name. Then, in 1538, Mac Dang-dung 
began to grope for terms whereby his 
dynasty and the Chinese could live togeth- 
er. The following year his octogenarian 
mother died, and he went into mourning 
for three years in accordance with the 
“old regulations.” He rejected the Chinese 
demand, however, that he recognize Lé 
Ninh as his sovereign. This seems finally 
to have sparked the Ming to action, and 
by mid-1540 over 110,000 Chinese troops 
stood on the border in Kwangsi ready to 
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invade. This period represented the first 
sustained interest China had taken in 
Annam in over a century, ever since Lé 
Lo’i’s victory. This also meant that little 
documentary material had been collected 
vis-a-vis Annam for some time, a lack 
which was promptly filled by the Yueh 


chiao shu iB of Li Wen-feng 4A 


(T. 3e@, H. Aww, cs 1532). With a 
preface dated July 18, 1540, this work 
predated the resolution of the problem 
by five months, and in fact laid out the 
conditions of Mac acquiescence: “If the 
Mac, regretting their crime, abandon 
their imperial title, reform their hierar- 


chy, and come to the frontier (with long 
cords around their necks), leading their 
officers and their people, to await with 


submisson the decision of China, ...” they 
would be absolved. 
That is what happened. Mac Dang- 


doanh had died at the beginning of the 
year, and Mac Dang-dung had placed the 
latter’s son, Mac Phuc-hai fg}¥ (1541-46), 
on the throne. With this threat facing 
him, Mac Dang-dung led a number of 
ministers to the border on foot and with 
lengths of cord around their necks. On 
reaching the Ming camp, they crawled in 
barefoot and, kneeling towards the north, 
presented their statement of acquiescence, 
together with records of their land, popu- 
lation, and administrative and military 
organization to the Ming general. The 
Mac also gave up land on their northeast- 
ern border and sent an embassy to Pe- 
king, Mac Dang-dung pleading ill health 
for his inability to make the trip. A re- 
quest was sent for the proper calendar, 
and a gold and silver figure of a man 
offered in tribute. All this was given in 
exchange for permission to administer the 
territory of Annam. The Ming allowed 
this, and Annam technically ceased to be 
an independent vassal state, becoming in- 
stead An-nan tu-t’ung shih-ssu Spy StH 
BJ, with the Mac ruler as tu-t’ung shih AR. 
The names of administrative offices were 
changed to accord with the desired Chi- 
nese pattern. 
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Protest as the Lé faction might, the 
Ming dynasty had made its decision and 
continued to recognize the Mac until the 
Manchu conquest a century later, helping 
to protect them even after the Lé restor- 
ation, when they had been forced up into 
the northern hills of Cao-bang #7 prov- 


ince. Meanwhile Mac Dang-dung died in 
September of the year following the 
settlement, leaving a _ relatively stable 


situation for his line. His last instructions 
were, “Don’t do anything heterodox A\fF 
{K.” The reign of his son, Mac Dang- 
doanh, had been peaceful, prosperous, and 
efficient. His grandson, Mac Phuc-hai, 
liked the theater and cockfighting, and 
staffed his government with relatives and 
in-laws until power had come to reside 
with the latter. Mac Phuc-nguyen jf (1. 
1547-61), Mac Dang-dung’s great-grand- 
son, came to the throne as a child, and 
his uncle Mac Kinh-dien i #% was preem- 
inent in the court until the young emper- 
or’s favorites sowed doubt in his mind 
and split the court. One element went 
over to the Lé, and the Lé forces under 
Trinh Kiem put great pressure on _ the 
capital, forcing Mac Phuc-nguyen to flee 
to Hai-duong and then Son-nam province, 
where he died of smallpox. Mac Mau-hop 
FEY (r. 1562-92), Mac Dang-dung’s great- 
great-grandson, was the last of the line 
to rule in Thang-long. Since Mac Mau- 
hop was only one or two years old when 
he came to the throne, the prince Mac 
Don-nhuong 338 wielded the major in- 
fluence in the court, and Mac Kinh-dien 
was reinstated. In 1578, however, the 
young ruler staged a coup and took 
power himself, only to fall victim to cat- 
aracts and cloudy vision, though he re- 
covered after several years. With the arri- 
val of the Lé forces in the delta in 1592, 
Mac Mau-hop abdicated, placing a son on 
the throne, and took command of the 
Mac forces, only to be beaten and ex- 
ecuted while most of the family fled north 
into the mountains. The young ruler van- 
ished, but Mac Kinh-cung #€ ruled in 
Cao-bang until 1625, and then Mac Kinh- 
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khoan # and Mac Kinh-vu # ruled until 
1677 with Ming support as long as the 
Ming survived. 
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MAHMUD (Ma-ha-muBA A), died 1416?, 
Mongol chieftain whose pasture land was 
a vast area extending north and north- 
west of Tatung, was the first prominent 
Oirat to have relations with the Ming. 
The written sources concerning him, how 
ever, are meager compared to those about 
his son Toyon and particularly his grand- 
son Esen (q.v.). His background and an- 
cestry are unknown. Similarly the origin 
of his people, the Oirat, is uncértain and 
has been the subject of much scholarly 
speculation and controversy. The earliest 
Oirat leader to appear in the Ming an- 
nals is Meng-k’o T’ieh-mu-er St-BPh5A 5 
(not to be confused with the Odoli chief- 
tain Menggetimur), who lived during the 
reign of the first Ming emperor, but lit- 
tle is known about him. After his death, 
the Oirat apparently split into three 
separate groups. Mahmid, also known as 
Batula Tsching ssang (Tsching ssang is 
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equivalent to Chinese ch’eng-hsiang 7«#4), 
was the leader of the strongest contingent 
and as such merited special attention. On 
April 26, 1403, Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.), 
who initiated relations with numerous for- 
eign states, sent an envoy to the Oirat 
camp. Mahmid briefly detained the 
envoy and refused to pay tribute. But 
the emperor, undeterred, again dispatched 
embassies on May 9, 1404, and June 18, 
1407, with gifts. These overtures finally 
elicited a favorable response from Mah- 
mud, who sent a tribute mission in 
October, 1408. Chu Ti, concerned about 
the hostility of the Eastern Mongol lead- 
ers, BunyaSiri and Arugtai (q.v.), bestowed 
titles and gave seals to. the chiefs of all 
three Oirat groups. Mahmid received the 
title Shun-ning wang JIRSf=E, and the 
chiefs T’ai-p’ing 72 and _ Pa-t’u-po-lo 
FL FEM became Hsien-i BA wang and 
An-lo ¢#% wang respectively. Mahmud 
was so pleased that he immediately sent 
a tribute offering of horses. Even more 
important, he repaid the emperor by at- 
tacking and defeating the forces of 
Aurytai and the khan BunyaSiri, capturing 
and killing the latter. He named Bunya- 
Siri’s son, Delbek (Ta-li-pa HF), to 
succeed his father, but sharply circum- 
scribed his power. 

The cordiality that characterized the 
initial relations between Mahmtd and 
China was shortlived. After the defeat of 
the Eastern Mongol forces, Chu Ti became 
concerned lest Mahmtd accumulate too 
much power. He sought to restore Aruy- 
tai’s influence in order to couteract the 
might of the Oirat. On _ the other hand, 
Mahmid feared the ever-growing intima- 
cy between Chu Tiand Arugtai. In 1412 
he sent an envoy to demand Chinese gifts 
for his troops, who had defeated Aruytai, 
and Chinese armament for the destruc- 
tion of the Eastern Mongol chieftain. The 
emperor provided gifts and banquets for 
the envoy but rejected his other requests. 
As a result, later that year Mahmud de- 
tained a few Chinese envoys and made 
known his intention of repatriating, per- 
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haps through force, the Mongols in Kansu 
and Ninghsia. On February 26, 1413, the 
emperor sent the eunuch Hai T’ung #$H% 
to rebuke the Oirat and to effect the 
release of the envoys. Hai’s mission failed, 
as Mahmid refused to compromise. 

The outbreak of hostilities between 
the Oirat and the Chinese was partly 
precipitated by Mahmid’s fear of a Sino- 
Eastern Mongol alliance against him. Noting 
that Chu Ti showered Aruytai with presents 
and a title, he decided upon an offen- 
sive, and late in 1413 marched with thirty 
thousand troops to the Kerwulen River. 
The Chinese border officials informed the 
emperor that Mahmid intended to invade 
China. During 1413 and early 1414, there- 
fore, Chu Ti planned and organized a 
punitive expedition against Mahmud, and 
in the summer of 1414 he and his grandson 
led their troops in pursuit of the Oirat. 
The opposing forces met at MHu-lan-hu- 
shih-wen 2ZRiZAY, between the upper 
courses of the Tula and Kerilen Rivers, 
and, according to the Chinese _ sources, 
the imperial army (one of the more prom- 
inent officers being Liu Jung 3& 
[1360-1420, Pth. Rt] ), soundly defeated 
the Oirat. Actually both sides suffered 
heavy losses, and the Chinese were unable 
to pursue Mahmid and his troops when 
they fled across the Tula River. Arugtai. 
who could have been extremely helpful 
to the Chinese, asserted that he was ill 
and took no part in the campaign. Even 
so, Chu Ti, unwilling to alienate him, 
accepted this explanation, gave him 100 
shih of rice, 100 sheep, and 100 donkeys, 
and gave 5,000 shih of rice to his people. 

Early in the following year Mahmid 
sought a reconciliation with the Chi- 
nese. He released the envoys whom he 
had detained, offered horses as tribute, 
and humbly asked for the normalization 
of relations. Chu Ti lodged and enter- 
tained Mahmud’s envoy, but was apparent- 
ly suspicious of the latter’s motives. He 
warned his border officials to maintain 
strong defenses. Perhaps the two leaders 
might have effected a rapprochement, but 
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the struggle between Aruytai and Mahmid 
precluded such a possibility. Aruytai, plan- 
ning to attack the Oirat, took advantage 
of their temporary weakness after their 
war with the Chinese, and late in 1415 
or early in 1416 succeeded in defeating 
and killing Mahmud and the khan Delbek. 
Learning of Mahmiid’s death, Chu Ti sent 
Hai T’ung to propose a peaceful settle- 
ment to the two remaining Oirat chiefs 
and to enfeoff Mahmid’s son Toon 
as his successor. 

Part of the blame for China’s troubles 
with the Mongols lay with the policy of 
divide and rule. The imperial court dis- 
couraged the rise of any particularly pow- 
erful tribe or state on China’s borders. It 
rewarded the weaker rulers in these areas, 
and bestowed titles upon them; such 
favoritism inevitably fostered conflict. 
Chu Ti’s shifting of support from Mah- 
mud to Aruytai and vice versa illustrates 
the pitfalls of this policy. 
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MAI-LU, see WU Ch’eng 
MANSUR (Man-su-er mi be), 1484/85- 


1545/46, chief of Turfan and part of 
Eastern Moghulistan, was China’s main foe 


MANSUR 


in central Asia during the early 16th 
century. Little is known of his childhood 
and education except that his father 
trained him in the martial arts. He was, 
according to one Persian account, a devout 
Muslim, and apparently memorized the con- 
tents of the Koran. He abhorred luxuries 
and thus lived simply and ascetically. 

In 1503 his father Ahmad (q.v.) left 
Eastern Moghulistan to attack the newly 
active Uzbeg tribes, and named him 
sultan of Aksu. and Turfan. Within a 
year, Ahmad was captured and died. 
When Mansir attempted to assert his 
authority as sultan, his uncle and _ his 
younger brothers rebelled. His uncle, Mir 
Jabar Birdi, called on Abu-Bakr, the pow- 
erful ruler of Kashgar, for assistance, and 
the latter conquered Aksu, forcing Man- 
sur to flee eastward to Turfan. Shortly 
thereafter, however, Mansur and _ his 
uncle reached a reconciliation and united 
to suppress Mansir’s brothers. Their alli- 
ance proved successful, and by 1508 he 
was the undisputed ruler of Turfan and 
the surrounding area. He could now turn 
his attention to Hami, the oasis which his 
father and his grandfather had attempt- 
ed to annex. In the early 1500s Ahmad 
had supported some rebel chieftains in 
Hami on the condition that they proclaim 
his younger son, Chen Timtrr (see Ahmad), 
the prince of Hami. The authorities, how- 
ever, of that city, with the aid of the 
Ming court, crushed the rebellion, and in 
1505 named Pai-ya-chi #234-6)), a descend- 
ant of the original Hami royal family, as 
their new ruler. Mansur, who by this 
time had succeeded his father, now de- 
manded the return of Chen Timur, but 
the latter, fearing that his elder brother 
desired an uncontested claim to the sul- 
tanate of Turfan and thus might harm 
him, sought and received asylum in Hami. 

Mansur soon discovered that Pai-ya-chi 
and the Chinese court were not on good 
terms. Pai-ya-chi repeatedly evaded the 
Ming tribute and trade regulations. The 
court frequently rebuked him, but such 
reprimands failed to deter him. In 1513 
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Mansur took advantage of the dispute 
to persuade Pai-ya-chi to migrate to Tur- 
fan. He then quickly sent troops to oc- 
cupy Hami, confiscated its seal, and cap- 
tured but did not injure his younger 
brother. Two decades earlier, the Chinese 


court had twice dispatched troops. to 
recover Hami, but its efforts now were 
feeble. It sent in July, 1514, rather than 


a general, the censor-in-chief P’eng Tse 
we (T. BM, H. he, Pth BWR, cs 
1490, a native of Lan-chou fj, Kansu), 
to secure the release of Pai-ya-chi and to 
obtain Hami’s seal. As P’eng was setting 
forth for the northwestern border, Man- 
sir raided the guard of Sha-chou yb>4Hj 
(Kansu) and lands even closer to the cen- 
tral plain. The ruler of Turfan demanded 
gold, silver, and other gifts for the return 
of Pai-ya-chi and the seal. P’eng provided 
some of the ransom, but Mansur failed 
to carry out his end of the bargain. The 
court retaliated by prohibiting his tribute 
embassies from entering China. He in 
turn responded with an attack on Su fi 
-chou. By 1517 he had occupied Sha-chou 
and was threatening areas still farther 
east. The court finally relented and allow- 
ed his embassies to reach Peking even 
though some officials objected. As a result, 
a Persian historian writes: “Anyone, for 
example, could travel alone from Kamul 
[Hami] in Khitai, to Andijan without hav- 
ing duties levied on him; and could be 
taken every night, as a guest, into some 
home.” 

A period of relative calm followed, 
but the succession to the throne of Em- 
peror Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.) in 1521 dis- 
rupted the peace. The emperor ordered 
the execution of the former Muslim chief 
of Hami, Sayyid Husain (q.v.), who was 
a confidant of the previous ruler and ap- 
parently a spy for Mansur. He also de- 
tained some tribute envoys from Turfan. 
In 1524 Manstr with, according to the 
perhaps exaggerated account of the Ming 
shih, twenty thousand cavalry launched 
an attack on Kan+{-chou to induce China 
to free his envoys. Ch’en Chiu-chou fi 7, ig 
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(T. BS, Pth. 38, cs 1502), the governor 
of Kansu, successfully routed Mansur 
from Kan-chou and forced him to flee. 
In the next year, however, the chief of 
Turfan again invaded the area. The 
dispute between him and the Chinese 
court was exacerbated by the defection 
of Ya-lan 7-§§, one of his generals, in 
1528. When the emperor rejected his de- 
mand for the return of Ya-lan, he joined 
with the Oirat for a raid on Su-chou. 
Both sides sustained heavy losses, but in 
the end the Chinese forces repelled the 
aggressor. Mansur then abandoned large- 
scale military expeditions, though he 
continued to sanction raids on China to 
attain his objectives. Instead he offered 
tribute, occasionally dispatching a dozen 
or more embassies a year. He was appar- 
ently eager to obtain the Chinese gifts 
granted to foreign embassies, and there- 
fore limited his incursions. On the other 
hand, the Chinese court acknowledged 
his de facto control of Hami. It recognized 
that it could no longer control that 
important oasis on the caravan route, 
and sought an accommodation with the 
ruler of the area. By 1530 it released 
Mansir’s envoys and made few further 
efforts to bar his embassies from China. 
An uninterrupted flow of tribute missions 
from Turfan, frequently making such ex- 
otic offerings as lions, reached China until 
Mansur’s death some fifteen years later. 
Though a_ succession crisis temporarily 
clouded the future of the sultanate of 
Turfan, Mansutr’s son Sultan Sha y finally 


emerged to consolidate and rule the 
state. 
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MAO Chung 72 (T. U7), July 19, 
1394-October 26, 1468, military officer, 
was one of several commanders of Mon- 
gol descent ennobled during the early years 
of the Ming dynasty for distinguished 
service. He was first known by his 
Mongol name Qara PARI; it was only 
after 1448 that he adopted his Chinese 
name. The early history of the family is 
rather obscure. The author of Mao’s 
tomb inscription states that he was a man 
from Szechwan, but the Ming-shih calls 
him “a man from the western frontier,” 
presumably Kansu. His great-grandfather 
surrendered to the Ming court at the 
beginning of the dynasty, settled in Lan- 
chou fj}, became a chiliarch commander 
in the Chinese army, and was killed in 
action in 1376. His grandfather also per- 
ished during a war against Hami. His 
father, the first to use the Chinese sur- 
name Mao, rose to the rank of battalion 
commander in the Yung-ch’ang 5x & guard, 
Kansu. Mao Qara later inherited his fa- 
ther’s rank and is known for his vigorous 
physique and skill at shooting on horse- 
back. 

From his garrison in Kansu, Mao 
Qara was chosen to take part in expedi- 
tions led by Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.) against 
both the Western and Eastern Mongols, 
and distinguished himself in battle. In 
1430 he joined a campaign led by Gen- 
eral Shih Chao (see Wang Chin) against 
the recalcitrant tribesmen at Ch’ti-hsien 
Hy4é, and received promotion to be a 
deputy chiliarch commander in March of 
the following year. Between 1433 and 
1435 he saw action against rebellious 
Mongol tribesmen to the north of Kansu 
during which he proved his bravery and 
was awarded the rank of vice commander 
of the Kan-chou +} j}| guard. Early in 
1438, in a campaign against the Mongol 
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rebel To-er-chih-po (see Wang _ Chi), 
Mao Qara assisted Commander-in-chief 
Wang Chi, and was promoted in May 
to be the assistant commander of the 
Shensi regional military commission. In 
the following years he continued to dis- 
tinguish himself in skirmishes against the 
Mongol tribesmen, receiving several re- 
wards and eventually advancing to the 


rank of vice commander of the same 
regional military commission early in 
1445. 

Following the outbreak of an upris- 


ing among the Turkish tribesmen in Sha- 
chou yj (October, 1446), the court 
dispatched Jen Li (fj (T. fAiBE, d. 1465, 
Pth. f#pk) in command of an expedition- 
ary force against the tribesmen and ap- 
pointed Mao his deputy commander. Mao 
succeeded in resettling the chieftain Nan- 
ko (see Kunjilai) and his people inside 
the Chinese borders; he received further 
promotion in rank. Nan-ko’s younger 
brother, So-nan-pen (see Kunjilai), how- 


ever, made an alliance with the Oirat 
who by then were steadily expanding 
their power over all of Mongolia. Mao 


Qara continued his pursuit of So-nan-pen 
and succeeded in capturing him in August, 
1448. As a reward Mao Qara received 
the rank of assistant commissioner, after 
which he used the Chinese name Mao 
Chung. Following this he was made a dep- 
uty commander of the area of Kansu. 
The year 1449 saw the Oirat inva- 
sion and, following the T’u-mu debacle 
in September, the capture of Emperor 
Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.) and his imprisonment 
in Mongolia. In the following months, 
tense relations between the Oirat and the 
Chinese caused difficulties for many of 
the Chinese army officers of Mongol 
descent. A Chinese envoy by the name 
of Li Shih (q.v.), who went to the camp 
of Esen (gq. v.) in 1450 in order to nego- 
tiate the emperor’s release, accused Mao 
of having repeatedly connived with the 
enemy. The origin of this charge seems 
to have been due to Mao’s capture of a 
lama whom he brought back as a prison- 
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er. Later the lama escaped and fled to 
Esen’s camp, where he was no doubt em- 
ployed because of his knowledge of Chi- 
nese affairs. The lama bore a _ grudge 
against Mao and waited for an opportun- 
ity to ruin him. It would appear that on 
the basis of the lama’s false charges Li 
made his accusation. The new emperor, 
Chu Ch’i-yii (g.v.), subsequently ordered 
Mao arrested and brought back to the cap- 
ital for trial and punishment. The ministry 
of War demanded the death penalty, but 
the emperor refused. Instead, he sent Mao 
into exile in Fukien where he was put in 
charge of the suppression of local bandits. 
He was allowed to keep his rank and 
given a chance to qualify for a pardon. 
His family and dependants, however, were 
kept as hostages at the capital. Shortly 
after Chu Ch’i-chen regained his throne 
early in 1457, he recalled Mao from exile 
and in July made him a commander of 
the Kansu army with the rank of vice 
commissioner. 

Early in 1458 the Mongol chieftain, 
Po-lai=3e, launched a series of offensives 
against the Chinese defense in Liang-chou 
¥i yon the Kansu frontier. Mao suffered 
an initial setback and was accused of neg- 
lect of duty; he soon cleared his name, 
however, and became a full commissioner 
in May, 1459. During the next two years 
he successfully warded off several Mongol 
incursions, and scored a decisive victory 
in June, 1461, over Po-lai, who had hoped 
to gain control of the Kansu_ corridor. 
Mao led several punitive expeditions in 
August, 1463, against the rebellious tribes- 
men in the Yung-ch’ang, Liang-chou, and 
Chuang-lang #¥£¥8 border areas. He effi- 
ciently subdued the larger tribes, including 
some whom other officers had attempted 
to suppress. Asa reward for this service 
Mao received an increase in salary of 
only one hundred shih of rice while other 
commanders fared remarkably better. 
Probably as a protest against the unfair 
treatment, Mao submitted (March, 1465) 
a request for permission to retire as he 
was Over seventy years of age, but his 
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superior, thinking he was still strong, rec- 
ommended his retention. Finally, on April 
23, 1467, the court awarded him the hered- 
itary rank of earl of Fu-ch’iang {R3é{A 
(subduer of the Ch’iang tribe) with an 
annual stipend of 1,000 shih of rice. 

Mao’s career, however, ended in trage- 
dy. In October, 1468, at the height of 
the rebellion of the Mongol chieftain, 
Man-ssu, in the Shensi and Kansu area, 
Mao Chung received a summons to join 
the expedition led by Hsiang Chung (q.v.). 
At the battle of Shih-ch’eng 4 $ on the 
25th, in which the Chinese attempted to 
capture the town from Mongol hands, 
they suffered a defeat during which Mao 
was struck by an arrow and died the 
following day. His nephew, Mao Hai #, 
and his grandson, Mao K’ai ##, perished 
in the same battle. Mao Chung was then 
seventy-four. 

Mao Chung has been hailed asa brave 
warrior and a strict disciplinarian who 
was good to his soldiers, but he was not 
an able strategist, which probably account- 
ed for his several. setbacks. In Novem- 
ber, 1468, when a report of his death 
reached the court, Emperor Chu Chien- 
shen (q.v.) conferred on him the post- 
humous rank of marquis and the canonized 
name Wu-yung j{5§. Twenty-six years 
later (August, 1494) Emperor Chu Yu- 
tang (q.v.) granted the honorific name 
Chung-i fang (B3§44 to his former living 
quarters in Lan-chou. Then in January, 
1497, acting on the recommendation of 
the governor of Kansu, Hsii Chin (q.v.), 
the emperor ordered the erection of a 
shrine in Kan-chou, to be called Wu-yung 
tz’u_ inl. 

Mao Chung’s eldest son did not sur- 
vive him; hence in May, 1469, Emperor 
Chu Chien-shen ordered that his surviv- 
ing grandson Mao Jui $ (T. 34) inherit 
his hereditary earldom. An able military 
officer, Mao Jui served as area command- 
er of Hukuang (1488) and of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi (1498). In 1504 he was 
made a grand protector of the heir ap- 
parent and was later put in charge of the 
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supervision of the tribute grain transpor- 
tation (1509). Early in 1521 he was re- 
instated as area commander of Hukuang, 
where he died two years later and was 
awarded the posthumons name Wei-hsiang 
x38. His descendants successively inher- 
ited this title to the end of the dynasty. 

Another military officer, possibly 
also of Mongol descent, known by the 
name Mao Qara was a contemporary of 
Mao Chung. He held the rank of com- 
mander and served, inter alia, as interpret- 
er and envoy to the Oirat court between 
1418 and 1428. The last of such missions 
in which he took part occurred in April, 
1428. 
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MAO Fu-shou, see MAO Sheng 


MAO Jui-cheng 4g (T- (Af, H. AE 
Boe inet teEA, HE), fl. 1597- 
1636, official, writer on foreign relations 
and military affairs, and also a poet, was 
the grandnephew of Mao K’un and cousin 
of Mao Yiian-i (qq.v.), and like them a 
native of Kuei-an $m, Chekiang. In a 
short autobiographical sketch he relates 
that his ancestors were farmers, but that 
he himself liked to study, and was never 


so happy as when he was poring over 
the books his family possessed. These 
are known to have been _ considerable, 
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especially in the fields that interested him. 
It is no surprise to find, therefore, that 
he cut short his official career to give 
his full attention to scholarship. 

Following his acquisition of the chii- 
Jen in 1597 and chin-shih in 1601, Mao 
was assigned (1603) the magistracy of 
Ssu-shui {J7k, Shantung, and then, from 
1604 to 1609, he served as magistrate of 
Huang-kang ff], Hukuang. While there 
he edited the local history, Muang-kang- 
hsien chih, 10 ch. (published 1608). An 
incomplete copy is in the Rare Books 
Collection of the Peiping Library, now 
located in Taipei. In his preface he 
writes that three tenths of it was based 
on local records and geographical mater- 
ials, and seven tenths on fast disintegrating 
books and broken tablets bearing inscrip- 
tions. He reports that he revised it three 
times. About 1609 he was summoned to 
Peking and appointed a secretary in the 
ministry of War, where he was _ later 
raised to be director of the bureau of 
Operations. His subsequent appointments 
were as administration vice commissioner 
in Fukien, right administration commis- 
sioner in Hukuang, and director of the 
Court of Imperial Entertainments at Nan- 
king. On December 7, 1621, Mao was 
cashiered, being held partly responsible 
for the defeat of Chinese arms in 1618- 
19, by the forces of Nurhaci (ECCP). At 
his death he was awarded the posthumous 
rank of director of the Grand Court of 
Revision. 


Mao is remembered for his _ publica- 


tions. He left two works on the Book of 
History, both written in 1632. These are 
the Yii-shu chien /&#4%, 2 ch., and the 


Yii-kung hui-shu B AYE, 12 ch., to which 
are appended maps in 2 chiian and a 
pieh-lu lg, 1 ch. A copy of the latter 
is in the Library of Congress. His real 
contributions to scholarship are _ three 
works based on documents in the ministry 
of War. All three appear on the list of 
banned books of the 18th century. The 
first, Huang Ming hsiang-hsii lu RA, 8 
ch., written in 1629, is a treatise on tribute 
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peoples on the periphery of the Ming 
empire. It was reproduced in 1936 by the 
National Peiping Library in the series 
Shan-pen 3&7 ts’ung-shu. The second is 
the Wan-li san ta-cheng kao Bi FR=XKAE 
#%, 5 ch.; it treats of the conflicts in the 
Ning-hsia area with the Mongol command- 
er Piibei (see Li Ju-sung), with the Jap- 
anese in the Korean. peninsula, and with 
the Miao tribesmen in Kweichow (see Li 
Hua-lung, Kuo Tzu-chang, and Yang Ying- 
lung), and is supplied with maps and 
descriptions of these regions. In 1934 the 
Yenching University library published it 
from a manuscript copy; actually original 
editions are extant in China and Japan. 
The third is the Tung-i k’ao-lieh BRA 
f, which has to do with Liaotung and its 
people (the Jurchen), and also includes 
maps. It concludes with Mao’s brief auto- 
biographical sketch. The original edition 
of 1621 was reprinted in 1940 in the 
Hsiian-lan-tang 8% ts'ung-shu. Walter 
Fuchs wrote in 1936: “Of these proscribed 
books, the first in importance is Mao Jui- 
cheng’s Tung-i k’ao-liieh.” Mao is also 
credited with the publication of an edi- 
tion of the AHua-i i-yii, 13 ch., a com- 
plete reworking of the book with the 
same title brought out over two cen- 
turies earlier by Qoninci (q.v.) and 
others. Léonard Aurousseau acquired a 
manuscript copy of this (ca. 1912) from 
the collection of Yang Shou-ching (BD 
RC), and describes it as a work in 13 
volumes, with 13 vocabularies: Korean, Liu- 
ch’iu, Japanese, Annamite, Cham, Siamese, 
Mongol, Uighur, Tibetan, Muslim (Persian 
?), Malay, Jurchen, Pai-i (Yunannese 
Thai). The preface was composed by the 
optimus of 1595, Chu Chih-fan (q.v.). It 
was doubtless prepared for the College of 
Translators of his day (see Wang Tsung- 
tsai). Copies of Mao’s edition of the Hua-i 
i-yii are known to be preserved in Berlin, 
London, Hanoi, and Tokushima (Japan). 
Another rare work which Mao com- 
piled is the Chih-yiian pi-lu 7 Biisk, 14 
ch., a collection of writings of seven 
scholars; a copy belonging to the National 
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Library of Peiping is available on micro- 
film. Mao made no contribution of his 
own except his preface of 1636. According 
to the local history he was responsible 
for at least six other works which seem 
not to have survived. 
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Yang Chin-yi and L. Carrington Goodrich 


MAO K’un 34h (T. JH. H. BFA. 3) 
August 30, 1512-December 22, 1601; a 
celebrated essayist better known by his 
sobriquet Mao Lu-men fEf¥, was born 
into a wealthy family in Kuei-an $<, 


Chekiang, situated about forty miles 
north of Hangchow. According to his 
family records, an ancestor who was a 


deputy prefect under the Mongols con- 
cealed his identity after the Ming conquest 
and became a trader in bamboo used for 
rafts. It is possible that he was not of 
Chinese origin and perhaps assumed the 
surname Mao after settling in Kuei-an. 
There are stories about some miraculous 
phenomena after his death, resulting in 
his being regarded locally as a minor dei- 
ty, and certain people may have associated 
his name with the Taoist immortals, the 
San Mao-chin =3% (the three brothers 
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Mao). In any case, his descendants pros- 
pered, owning farmland and engaging 
in the silk industry. 

Mao K’un was the first in his family 
to pass the civil examinations and enter 
officialdom. A chii-jen of 1534, he became 
a chin-shih in 1538 in the same class as 
Shen Lien and Hu Tsung-hsien (qq.v.). 
His first assignment was to the magistracy 
of Ch’ing-yang 7 {, about thirty-five 
miles east of Anking, where he served 
for only two months in 1540 before 
being obliged to retire to mourn his fa- 
ther’s and later his mother’s death. During 
the two months in office, however, he 
gave aid to the registered coppersmiths 
of the district by closing those shops 
illegally operated by nonresidents. He 
also chastised several notorious bullies. 
After his departure a shrine was erected 
in his honor. 

His next assignment was as magistrate 
of Tan-t’u #}#é, northwest of Soochow. 
Arriving in March, 1544, he soon found 
the district suffering from a serious drought. 
By rearranging the procedure of tax col- 
lection he granted the owners of higher 
dry land exemption from taxes, while 
collecting enough revenue from irrigated 
land to fulfill the quota. The regulations 
drafted by him for the distribution of 
food to the famine stricken came to be 
followed in other districts. Early in 1546 
he was recommended for promotion. It 
happened that the minister of Personnel, 
a fellow provincial named T’ang Lung fF 
SE (CT. te, H. fa, 1477-1546, cs 1508, 
Pth. 3732), had long been aware of Mao’s 
ability and, soon after appointing him a 
secretary in the ministry of Rites, trans- 
ferred him to Personnel. A few months 
later (July), T’ang and some of his sub- 
ordinates were accused and convicted of 
forming a clique for private gain. T’ang 
suffered discharge, was reduced to the 
status of a commoner, and died on his 
way home. Mao was demoted to assistant 
prefect of Kuang-p’ing &7f, south of 
Peking. According to Mao’s own account, 
this demotion was due to a grudge held 
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against him by Grand Secretary Hsia Yen 
(q.v.). There seems to be some truth in 
this because, just after the fall of Hsia 
in 1548, Mao was restored to his former 
rank and sent to the Nanking ministry 
of War. 

In 1551, while serving in Nanking as 
a bureau director in the ministry of 
Rites, Mao received promotion to assist- 
ant surveillance commissioner of Kwang- 
si. The transfer was regarded by Mao as 
a punishment, as it put him farther away 
from the throne; this time he suspected 
the minister of Rites, Hsti Chieh (q.v.), 
as the one responsible for the shift. He 
gave several reasons why Hsii should find 
him at fault, all of them seeming to be 
either for trivial matters of etiquette or 
based on suspicion only. At any rate he 
accepted the appointment after receiving 
a memorandum from the governor of 
Kwangsi, Ying Chia ,efg (T. Ff, 1494- 
1554, cs 1526), urging him to come there 
to help in dealing with the aborigines. 
When Mao arrived early in 1552, he was 
assigned to be acting intendant of Fu- 
chiang fffYL circuit (official name: Kuei- 
p’ing tao E2238, to which the Kweilin and 
P’ing-lo 4-#% prefectures in northeastern 
Kwangsi were subordinate). Fu-chiang is 
another name for the river Kuei that ran 
from Kweilin southeast to the West River. 
Along the gorges at Yang-shuo BE} were 
strongholds of Yao tribesmen, who had 
for centuries harassed travelers on the 
river and Chinese settlers in villages and 
towns (see Han Yang), and who had re- 
cently murdered the magistrate of Yang- 
shuo. 

While military authorities considered 
the assembling of tens of thousands of 
men from several provinces for a pro- 
tracted and costly campaign against the 
tribesmen, Mao persuaded Ying Chia to 
grant him full authority to carry out his 
own plan, which involved only the five 
thousand men stationed in that area. He 
called his scheme tiao-chiao Res) (eagle 
strike), which called for a well-planned 
thrust aimed at a quick and decisive vic- 
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tory, as compared toa large scale expedi- 
tion, ta-cheng #%E. For the execution of 
his tactic he first picked only the fittest 
men to undergo strict training, assigning 
the rest either to guard or to service du- 
ties. He then took steps to split the tribal 
leaders, announcing that he wanted only 
those who had taken part in killing the 
magistrate, and would spare the rest if 
they held their peace. Some who came to 
declare their innocence were given re- 
wards. By sending teams of spies to tribal 
areas and specialists to draw accurate 
maps in invisible ink, he learned enough 
about the tribesmen’s strength and distri- 
bution to construct a model in relief of 
the area and to make detailed plans for 
the campaign. His objective was to take 
the seventeen rebel strongholds east of 
the river, but he ffirst stationed a force 
of about a thousand men on the west 
bank, partly to mislead the enemy and 
partly to cut off tribal communications. 
Meanwhile he deployed seven detach- 
ments at distances of about twenty to 
thirty miles from the rebels. When he 
ascertained that they had set a date for 
the uprising, he sent secret orders to his 
detachments to march. On the night of 
November 12, 1552, each suddenly con- 
verged on its object of attack, and in one 
day’s fighting they crushed all seventeen 
tribal strongholds according to plan. Such 
a complete victory at no extra cost to 
the government, or to anyone but the 
marauders, won Mao the approbation of 
the people. In their gratitude they erected 
a monument on the river bank, the inscrip- 
tion of which, written by Wang Tsung- 
mu (q.v.), was entitled “Yang-shuo chi- 
shih pei” #o3¢#%. Mao in 1568 gave his 
own account of the campaign entitled 
Fu-chiang chi-shih. Both are included in 
his collected works. 

As a reward for his success, Mao 
was raised two grades (from 5A to 4A) 
and late in 1553 promoted to surveillance 
vice commissioner of Honan serving as 
intendant of military affairs of the Ta- 
ming K% circuit, southern Pei-Chihli. It 
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happens that, beginning in 1550, the Ta- 
ming intendant had been given the addi- 
tional duty of guarding a section of the 
Great Wall about ninety miles southwest 
of Peking. Mao contributed his own funds 
for the manufacture of three hundred 
carts and trained three thousand men in 
their use for transportation and for pro- 
tection when attacked. His superiors high- 
ly praised him, but in 1554 he was dis- 
missed on the charge that while in Kwang- 
si he reported as his own certain achieve- 
ments which should have been credited 
to others. Again he attributed his down- 
fall to the machinations of Hsii Chieh. 
All writers about Mao seem to agree 
with him in this matter. On examining 
Mao’s literary remains, however, one finds 
that the real cause of his downfall in 
1554 was not Hsii’s dislike, nor even 
anything Mao did in Kwangsi as officially 
charged. A long letter in his collected 
works submitted (about March, 1554) to 
the powerful head of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard, Lu Ping (gq.v.), praises 
Lu for exposing Ch’iu Luan (q.v.), and 
compares him to Huo Kuang (d. 68 B.C.), 
who crushed a group of plotters and 
gained control of the court for a period 
of twenty years (87-68 B.Cc.). In this 
letter Mao indiscreetly declared himself a 
faithful follower of Lu even unto death. 
Apparently Lu did not take kindly to such 
a declaration of devotion, which might 
lead to serious trouble for himself. So he 
probably discussed the matter with the 
high officials and perhaps even with the 
emperor, and conceivably they decided to 
have Mao discharged for some minor 
reason, but with the understanding that he 
was not to be reinstated. 

When Mao returned home to Che- 
kiang in 1554, he found his friend Hu 
Tsung-hsien serving as censor-inspector 
of that province and trying to cope with 
the defense of the coast against the pi- 
rates. Mao became a consultant to Hu 
throughout the latter’s service in Chekiang 
and was said to have advised Hu on 
military matters. Reportedly Hu rewarded 
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Mao with title to some government land 
belonging to the Hangchow Guard. Mean- 
while Hu _ paved the way for the even- 
tual defeat of the pirates by his use of 
guile and trickery to eliminate their lead- 
ers: Hst. Hai (see Chao Wen-hua) in 1556 
and Wang Chih +] (q.v.) a year later. 
In June, 1562, Hu’s sponsor at court, Yen 
Sung (q.v.), lost his’ high office and five 
months later Hu himself was placed under 
arrest on ten charges, three of which 
were his once close relationship-with the 
pirate Wang Chih, his squandering of mil- 
itary funds with the help of some mem- 
bers of his staff, such as Mao K’un, and 
assigning to Mao a_ public building in 
Hangchow as his private residence. The 
emperor, however, soon ordered the case 
dropped and had Hu released, possibly 
after reading an anonymous report of 
Hu’s exploits in the capture of Wang 
Chih. This account was probably written 
in 1562, but was printed in the series 
Chin-sheng yii-chen chi under the title Hai- 
k’ou hou-pien (see Yiian Chiung), with 
a forged colophon dated in January, 1560. 
When Hu was arrested for the second 
time in 1565, another acount of his deal- 
ings with the pirates was inserted in the 
same series, as a supplement to the Hai- 
k’ou hou-pien, but with Mao K’un’s name as 
author. It was obviously offered, like its 
predecessor, as part of the defense of Hu, 
this time stressing his success in dealing 
with the other pirate leader, as shown in 
its alternate title Chi-chiao Hsii Hai pen-mo 
<2 RIEYEA FH. By comparing the style and 
sequence of the two reports, one is com- 
pelled to draw the conclusion that both 
were written by the same author. Although 
both have been cited as authoritative 
sources, at least one late Ming writer, 
Hsii Fu-tso (qg.v.), after studying many 
documents on the pirates, expressed se- 
rious doubts as to Mao’s credibility. Later 
Huang Tsung-hsi (ECCP) also criticized 
some of them as unreliable. Neither those 
who approved of the two accounts nor 
those who questioned them seemed to 
realize that each was written as a polit- 
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ical tract aimed at influencing the out- 
come of Hu Tsung-hsien’s case at a parti- 
cular time; they were not intended as un- 
biased reporting. 

Early in 1566 the censor-inspector of 
Chekiang, P’ang Shang-p’eng (q.v.), ac- 
cused several retired officials of that prov- 
ince of abusing their privileges by mal- 
treating the people of their communities. 
In March four of these officials, Mao 
K’un among them, were stripped of all 
ranks, and reduced to commoner status. 
In Mao’s case one reads that his eldest 
son, Mao Weng-chi $f (T. HE, H. 
Jil, b. 1542), was talented but self-indul- 
gent, and had committed serious offenses 
with the help of several unprincipled ser- 
vants. P’ang punished (executed ?) the lat- 
ter severely, and put Mao Weng-chi in pris- 
on where he died. Mao K’un again used his 
writing to place the blame on others, and 
once more tried to confuse the issue with 
an involved story. Reduced to its simplest 
form the story relates that when his elder 
brother, Mao Ch’ien & (T. @FR, H. DR, 
1506-84), was serving as an acting mag- 
istrate in Kwangtung he cleared a man 
of a murder charge brought up by none 
other than P’ang Shang-p’eng, and so the 
latter now took revenge by hurting the 
Mao family. Even if true, the story does 
not explain why P’ang brought charges 
against several other families at the same 
time, and all these charges were also 
substantiated. 

Mao K’un expressed his frustration 
over his unsuccessful official career by 
naming his residence San-ch’o-t’ang = Shee 
(the hall of the thrice rejected), and in 
1567 wrote an account of his three re- 
verses: when he was sent out as a magis- 
trate in 1540, when he was forced out of 
the ministry of Personnel in 1546, and fin- 
ally when he was summarily cashiered in 
1554. Blaming each failure on someone 
in power, he unwittingly revealed the real 
cause of his failure, namely, his excessive 
eagerness to display his talents, and his 
partiality towards his fellow provincials. 
In retirement he sought to recover his 
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self-esteem by rendering service to Hu 
Tsung-hsien. When that failed too and Hu 
was twice imprisoned, Mao made strong 
pleas on behalf of the commander by 


writing letters appealing to those in 
power and by publishing the two ac- 
counts of the pirates in Hu’s defense. 


These tracts enumerated not only Hu’s 
exploits but hinted also at Mao’s own part 
as an adviser. Meanwhile he turned his 
attention to the acquisition of property, 
in which respect he was apparently very 
successful until the debacle of 1566, when 
he was deprived of his official rank and 
influence. From that time until he died, 
Mao K’un occupied himself with the 
writing of essays and the making of an- 
thologies. Here too he was a success and 
won national acclaim. He became espe- 
cially known as the editor of an anthology 
of the works of eight great prose writers 
(Han Yii, 768-824; Liu Tsung-yitian, 773- 
819; Ou-yang’ Hsiu, 1007-72; Su Hsiin, 1009- 
66; Su Shih, 1037-1101; Su Che, 1039-1112; 
Tseng Kung, 1019-83; and Wang An-shih, 
1021-86), entitled T’ang Sung pa-ta-chia 
wen-ch’ao FER I\KRIATSM, 144 ch., printed 
in 1579. 

An admirer of Ssu-ma Ch’ien (fl. 
135-93 B.C.) and Ou-yang Hsiu, Mao 
made selections from their historical writ 
ings. He edited the former’s work as Shih- 
chi ch’ao 20%, 91ch., printed 1575; and 
the latter’s as Ou-yang kung shih KpBA BR 
ch’ao, consisting of Hsin-T’ang-shu RE z 
chao, 2 ch., and Wu-tai F4& shih ch’ao, 
20 ch. In some editions of the T’ang 
Sung pa-ta-chia wen-ch’ao, the Wu-tai-shih 
ch’ao is appended, bringing the anthology 
to a total of 164 ch. Mao also edited a 
Han ¥&-shu chao, 93 ch., printed in 1589. 
His editions of Mo-tzu HBF, 6 ch., and 
Huai-nan hung-lieh chieh YERAYBF NFR, 21 
ch., were both reprinted in Japan, the 
former in 1757 and the latter in 1664. 
About 1573 he edited a work on the estab- 
lishment of a sub-prefecture for the town- 
ship of Wu-chen & 48, which included the 
southeast corner of Kuei-an, under the 
title Che-chih fen-shu chi-shih pen-mo tf 
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HDBMWEAX, 6 ch. His own home was 


situated north of Wu-chen, in a village 
called Hua-hsi 7£¥#, where his enormous 
collection of books was housed. His 
grandson, Mao Yian-i (q.v.), compiled a 
catalogue of it entitled Pai-hua-lou shu-mu 
Fy #2 #t 2 A. Later the grandson transported 
the books to his house in Nanking, where 
he compiled the Wu-pei chih. 

As an editor Mao K’un has. been 
sharply criticized as lacking in insight and 
precision and as negligent in the verifi- 
cation of his facts. In connection with 
advocating the ku-wen style of prose 
writing he had to yield precedence to 
Kuei Yu-kuang (q.v.) and in the promo- 
tion of the eight great T’ang and Sung 
masters he was preceded by Chu Yu A 
(T. 44%, H. eR, 1314-76) and T’ang 
Shun-chih (q.v.). Yet his anthology was 
so popular that in the minds of its read- 
ers his name usually comes first in asso- 
ciation with the term T’ang Sung Pa-ta- 
chia. This popularity stems from the belief 
that his analysis of a model essay shows 
the steps for the development of an idea 
as an aid in the speedy composition of 
the papers required in civil examinations. 
By learning this construction, a _ student 
might readily compose a readable essay 
on any subject. The weakness of Mao’s 
own historical writings is that he tended 
to be dramatic so as to impress the read- 
er, and convince him with an account 
that could not stand close scrutiny, espe- 
cially with regard to chronological se- 
quence. He thought he had achieved the 
level of Ssu-ma Ch’ien in his historical 
accounts, but his writings show that he 
was primarily a man of letters, a story- 
teller, or an essayist, for he often failed 
to indicate the time when an event took 
place, a vital element in the  historian’s 
craft. 

The first collection of the writings 
of Mao K’un began to be printed in 
1564 under the title Pai-hua-lou ts’ang-kao 
jxfa 11 ch., which was supplemented in 
1584 with a Asii #§& kao, 15 ch., and a yin 
M4 kao (poems only), 10 ch. (A complete 
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set is in the Library of Congress.) In 
1588 he printed his later writings in the 
collection Yii-chih shan-fang —=\UF kao, 
22 ch. The writings of his last years 
were published as the Mao-nien lu 244-5, 
7 ch. After he died, a complete edition of 
his prose was brought out under the title 
Mao Lu-men hsien-sheng wen-chi 4-4: 30%, 
36 ch. Selections of his prose also appear in 
various anthologies, two of which are the 
Huang Ming shih-ta-chia wen-hsiian +-KR 
ACHE, edited by Lu Hung-tsofeahire (early 
17th century), and the Ming pa-ta-chia 
wen-chi, edited by Chang Ju-hu 4&7} in 
1682.. 

It is interesting to note that when 
Mao K’un’s sons edited his collected works 
they did not include his poems. As one 
critic commented, Mao K’un’s poetry was 
not a success, but this lack was made up 
for by his youngest son, Mao Wei (q.v.), 
who excelled in that form of expression. 
Mao K’un’s second son, Mao _ Kuo-chin 
(see Mao Yuan-i), served as magistrate 
of Chang-ch’iu #@F, Shantung (1583-89), 
as a censor (1589), as magistrate of 
Hsi-ch’uan 7ff)i], Honan (1592-95), and 
as a secretary in the ministry of Works 
in Nanking (1599-1601), and later in 
Peking (1605-6). His last post was as a 
bureau director in charge of the Grand 
Canal in southern Shantung, where he 
died in office. He was responsible for the 
abridged editions of two histories, Chin- 
shih shan pth, 40 ch., and Nan f¥R-shih 
shan, 31 ch., both of which may be found 
in the Naikaku Bunko collection. Mao 
K’un’s grandson, Mao Yuan-i, became 
a celebrated writer on military mat- 
ters, as did a grandnephew, Mao _ Jui- 
cheng (q.v.), grandson of Mao Ken ft 
(T. A. H. #58). During the last year 
of the war against the Japanese in Korea, 
the officer in command of the three 
thousand Chekiang troops was a Mao Kuo- 
ch’i 6428, who took part in the battles of 
Wisan #¥ lj (January 1598) and Sach’on 
PUJI| (October, 1598). He was probably 
one of Mao K’un’s close relatives. 

According to Chang Li-hsiang (ECCP), 
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the Mao family lost its wealth and in- 
fluence after the Ch’ing take-over, and 
in their village one could find only poor 
relatives living among ruins of once splen- 
did mansions. Chang said that other 
wealthy families of Kuei-an brought on 
their own ruin through misconduct, 
but the Mao family, which had _ been 
circumspect, was impoverished by the ex- 
cessive demands of tax collectors. What 
Chang refrained from. saying explicitly 
is that the properties of the patriotic Mao 
family were ruined during the Manchu 
conquest in 1645. Mao K’un’s branch suf- 
fered further persecution when one of 
his grandsons, Mao Yiian-ming 7¢8% (T. 
HiF-), was executed in 1663 for having 
taken part in the writing of a history of 
the Ming dynasty (see Chuang T’ing-lung, 
ECCP’). 
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MAO Po-wen =6/AYm (T. %)&), July 21, 
1482-July 9, 1544, official, was a native 
of Chi-shui 777K, Kiangsi. A chin-shih of 
1508, he became prefectural judge of 
Shao-hsing, Chekiang. He was with the 
Censorate from 1511 to 1522 and served 
successively as regional inspector of Fu- 
kien, Honan (1516), and Hukuang (1518), 
and as an _ assistant minister of the 
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Grand Court of Revision from 1522 until 
1527. In May, 1527, he was appointed 
governor of Ning-hsia but was replaced 
in October when accused of some mis- 
takes while serving in the court. Five 
years later (March, 1533), when recalled 
to service, he received appointment as 
vice-censor-in-chief. Again he remained 
in office for only a few months, as he 
was impeached by Chu Yu-liang 4ej&iR, 
a member of the imperial clan, and was 
cashiered (July, 1533). In November, 1536, 
Hsia Yen (q.v.), minister of Rites, memo- 
rialized that Annam had for twenty years 
failed to send tribute to the court and 
urged the despatch of a punitive expedi- 
tion. Mao was summoned to serve as cen- 
sor-in-chief of the right and to work 
with Ch’iu Luan (q.v.), marquis of Hsien- 
ning, in the training of troops for the 
expedition. Mao begged leave to decline, 
pleading his father’s recent death, but 
his request was refused and he _ reluc- 
tantly took up his duties at the capital in 
Losi: 

The Annam problem became acute 
when in March of the same year a mis- 
sion from Annam sent by the ruler, Lé 
Ninh 42% (r. 1533-48), arrived asking help 
from the Ming court to expel the usurper 
Mac Dang-dung (q.v.). The emperor, skep- 
tical of the envoy’s veracity, ordered a 
slow mobilization of forces and commis- 


sioned imperial representatives stationed 
in the southern provinces to _ investigate 
the matter. During the winter, Mao was 


transferred to the post of minister of 
Works, and in that capacity devised a 
vehicle with eight wheels for the trans- 
portation of heavy stone columns to be 
used in the construction of the imperial 
mausoleum north of Peking. 

Meanwhile Mac Dang-dung, made 
aware of the consequences of a punitive 


expedition, despatched an emissary to 
present an offer of submission. Mac 
Dang-dung’s usurpation being confirmed, 


opinions at the court vacillated between 
war and peace. Officials like Wang Wen- 


sheng {E™CH (T. 7H, cs 1511, d. 1543), 
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governor of Yiinnan, and Mu Ch’ao-fu 
Haigh (Pth. #ep#), duke of Ch’ien-kuo & 
fd, argued that, since Mac Dang-dung 
had admitted his guilt and offered to sur- 
render, there was no need to dispatch an 
expedition. While the court decision was 
in the making, however, events took a 
sharp turn for the worse, and made for 
a change in opinion. Lé Ninh, the deposed 
ruler, fearing that the Ming court might 
accept Mac’s bid for recognition and 
thus invalidate his own claim, sent in a 
petition with a full description of Mac’s 
usurpation, and openly invited Chinese in- 
tervention. In the end the emperor took 
the side of the pro-war faction in the 
ministry of War and authorized the expe- 
dition. It remained the desire of the em- 
peror, however, to overawe the usurper 
by a display of force without having to 
resort to arms. 

On April 26, 1538, Mao Po-wen was 
installed as minister of War and appointed 
civilian head of the expeditionary force, 
assisting Ch’iu Luan. At this time opin- 
ions on the Annam problem were still 
divided, and, in spite of the earlier deci- 
sion, the punitive order was not enforced. 
Meanwhile, in February, 1539, Mao was 
temporarily transferred to Shansi to su- 
pervise the defense of the northern fron- 
tiers in order to ward off the raids of the 
Mongols. He was credited, together with 
Liang Chen (q.v.), with completing the 
construction in three months of the five 
forts in the Tatung region. For this 
achievement he was favored with the 
title of junior guardian of the heir ap- 
parent. On September 8, the expedition 
was finally launched. Mao and Ch’iu led 
the troops into Annam, and their show 
of force successfully brought Mac Dang- 
dung into the fold on terms satisfactory 
to the Chinese. On April 28, 1541, an im- 
perial proclamation was issued investing 
Mac as commander of the newly estab- 
lished territory of Annam. Thus, “without 
the shooting of a single arrow,” Annam 
was once more returned to tributary 
status. As a reward for the success 
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of his mission, Mao was given the higher 
title of grand guardian of the heir ap- 
parent. 

Mao returned to the capital on Jan- 
uary 23, 1542, which was the eighth day 
of the first month by the lunar calendar. 
Although regular court sessions were sus- 
pended during the New Year’s holidays 
(from the Ist to the 15th), the emperor 
held a special court at the Wu-men 4-F4 
(Meridian Gate) to receive him. Thereafter 
he served as head of the Censorate for al- 
most a year and early in 1543 he became 
minister of War, succeeding Chang Tsan 
(see Yang Po) who had died the previous 
month. During the eight years of Chang 
Tsan’s incumbency, the defense posture of 
the country had sunk alarmingly. Mao pre- 
sided over sweeping reforms of the mili- 
tary establishment involving the removal 
of much surplus personnel. Although the 
emperor was pleased with his work, sev- 
eral men close to the throne whose 
personal interests were affected by the 
reforms were understandably unhappy. 

In October, 1544, Mao ill-advisedly, 
upon the request of a local commander, 
withdrew from the’ northern frontier 
some temporary troops stationed there to 
ward off Mongol raids. The following 
month the invaders swept down in force 
and threatened the capital itself. In a 
rage the emperor struck Mao’s name from 
the registry of officials. Soon after his 
return home Mao passed away. His repu- 
tation was restored in 1567 on the ascent 
to the throne of Chu Tsai-hou (q.v.), who 
honored him for his service to the state. 
At the beginning of the T’ien-ch’i period, 
he was given the posthumous name of 
Hsiang-mao #e#. 

Mao’s memorials are collected in 
Tung-t’ang hsien-sheng tsou-i HAyBFEEBE 
(also known as Mao Hsiang-mao tsou-i), 
20 ch., printed in 1566. Eighteen of 
his memorials are included also in_ the 
Huang Ming ching-shih wen-pien of Ch’en 
Tzu-lung (ECCP). His writings are in 
Mao Hsiang-mao chi # (also known as 
Tung-t’ang chi) containing 10 chiian of 
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poetry and 8 chiian of prose. It includes 
a nien-pu of Mao Po-wen by his son, 
Mao Tung =f. 
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MAO Sheng = (T. Aig), 1401-Septem- 
ber 21, 1458, military officer, was one of 
the several commanders of Mongol des- 
cent ennobled during the early years of 
the Ming dynasty for distinguished service. 
Mao was first known by his Chinese per- 
sonal name Fu-shou jg #; it was only 
after he became an earl that he adopted 
the one by which he came to be known. 
Mao’s family, which did not assume the 
Chinese surname until his generation, 
reportedly held noble titles under the 
Yuan while living in the territory of mod- 
ern Peking. The Ming shih-lu asserts that 
they belonged to the same clan as Arur- 
tai (q.v.), the powerful Mongol prince. 
Mao’s uncle Na-hai #{# (Noqai) seems 
to have been the first in the family to 
serve the Chinese. He distinguished himself 
under Chu Ti (q.v.) during his rebellion 
and became a vice regional commander. 
Nogai having died without sons, Mao’s 
father, An-t’ai @%, inherited his broth- 
er’s position and soon became a com- 
mander in the Yi-lin 7 #{ imperial body- 
guard. An-t’ai’s son, known as Mao Chi #§ 
the first in the family to use the Chinese 
surname, inherited the rank, but he too 
died early without heirs, so that Mao 
Fu-shou succeeded to the title in 1431. 

Sometime after this, for unknown 
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reasons, Mao Fu-shou deserted to the 
Mongols but soon returned to China. He 
then served in the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard at Peking, advancing to the rank of 
commander. Early in 1441 he took part 
in the campaign led by Wang Chi (q.v.), 
the minister of War, against the rebellious 
Shan tribesmen at Lu-ch’uan, Yunnan 
(see Ssu Jen-fa). He distinguished him- 
self in battle and, returning to the capital, 
he was promoted to be an assistant com- 
missioner-in-chief in June, 1442. Two 
months later the court again sent him 
back to Lu-ch’uan at the head of a unit 
of soldiers of Mongol ancestry. Having 
successfully completed his mission he re- 
turned to the north. In June, 1443, fol- 
lowing the resurgence of the rebels, Mao 
received another summons to go back to 
the south. He remained in Yunnan for 
the next few years in charge of the 
suppression of the tribesmen, eventually 
advancing to the rank of vice com- 
missioner-in-chief. 

In July, 1449, as the Oirat were 
preparing an all-out assault on the Chi- 
nese, Mao was sent back to the north in 
charge of the defense of Tatung. Im- 
mediately after the T’u-mu debacle, Mao, 
lately promoted to commissioner-in-chief, 
was entrusted by the new court of Chu 
Ch’i-yu' (q.v.) with the supervision of the 
training of army corps (see Yi Ch’ien). 
About this time trouble again flared among 
the tribesmen of Yunnan and Kweichow, 
apparently provoked by poor discipline 
in the army and maladministration. Be- 
cause of his past experience, Mao received 
orders to lead an expedition to the south. 
Before he departed, Esen (q.v.), who had 
held Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.) captive, 
threatened Peking with his armies (Nov- 
ember); whereupon Mao was summoned 
to participate in the defense of the cap- 
ital. A month later, Esen withdrew his 
forces and the emergency was over. When 
reports reached the court that tribal 
unrest was still endemic in Kweichow and 
Hukuang, Mao received a summons to 
head an expeditionary force of Mongol 
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soldiers recruited from the garrisons of 
Shantung and to join the command of 
Wang Chi in crushing the rebellion. At 
this juncture, a secretary of the ministry 
of Revenue, Ch’en Ju-yen (see Keng Chiu- 
ch’ou), voicing the general suspicion about 
the loyalty of the Mongol army officers 
as a consequence of the T’u-mu disaster, 
submitted a memorial (February, 1450) 
expressing his doubt about the advisabili- 
ty of sending Mao on such an important 
mission. The ministry of War, acting on 
Ch’en’s memorial, sent a dispatch to Wang 
Chi, exhorting him to be more cautious 
with foreign soldiers under his command. 
It turned out, however, that Mao executed 
his mission with vigor and skill; the tribal 
rebels, hard pressed, extradited their own 
leader and surrendered in May, 1451. 
Then in April, 1452, Mao was sent to 
command the garrisons on the southwest- 
ern border of Yunnan. 

In recognition of his meritorious per- 
formance (January, 1453), Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-yi appointed Mao earl of Nan-ning 
F414, with an annual stipend of 1,000 
piculs of rice. It is obvious that this 
title was chosen because of his long 
and outstanding service in the south. All 
this time he was known as Fu-shou; in 
March, 1455, he requested that his name 
be changed to Sheng, which seemed more 
fitting for a seasoned campaigner. In 
his subsequent administration on the 
Sino-Burmese border, however, Mao had 
some difficulty in maintaining order, and 
was criticized by his Chinese colleagues 
for incompetence. A censor of Yunnan, 
Mou Feng’ “22 “(es “1451 td? 1479); 
accused him (October, 1455) of greed 
and cruelty and several illegal acts. He 
maintained that Mao, being a “barbarian,” 
was cunning and difficult to control, and 
that he had even been in touch with the 
enemy across the border, implying that 
Mao was plotting against the Chinese 
authorities. The emperor ordered an in- 
vestigation, but for unknown reasons the 
matter was soon dropped. 

Mao died at the age of fifty-seven. 
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As a tribute to his service, the reinstated 
emperor, Chu Ch’i-chen, promoted him 
posthumously to the rank of marquis and 
gave him the canonized name Chuang-i 
Hts (strong and courageous). Late in 
December, 1459, the emperor appointed 
his son, Mao Jung 4, to inherit the hered- 
itary earldom. Early in 1464 Mao Jung 
became involved in the case of Ch’ien 
P’u (see Han Yung), who was punished 
for communicating with a eunuch in the 
hope of gaining a high official appoint- 
ment, and was sentenced to exile in 
Kwangsi. Following his pardon in 1466 
Mao became the commander-in-chief of 
Kweichow, and there he died on February 
6, 1470. His descendants successively in- 
herited the title to the end of the dynasty. 
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MAO Wei #6 (T. #34. H. (@&), Feb- 
ruary, 1575-1640?, fourth and youngest son 
of Mao K’un (q. v.), of Kuei-an, Che- 
kiang, was a historian, poet, and drama- 
tist. In his youth he became known, along 
with Tsang Mou-hstin (see Ch’en Pang- 
chan), as one of the four noted writers 
of his native prefecture. In poetry he was 
considered to be superior to his father 
and elder brother, Mao Kuo-chin (see 
Mao Yiian-i), but in the civil examina- 
tions he failed. When he began to take 
the provincial examination in 1597, he 
apparently was quite sure of himself for 
he purchased the title of a student of 
the National Unversity in order to com- 
pete in Peking, since there was a slightly 
greater prestige for one who became a 
chii-jen in the capital. He did not pass in 
that year, nor in the next session (1600). 
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In 1603 he stayed home mourning the 
death of his father. Then he failed seven 
more times in succession. In 1615 he 
placed on the auxiliary list (fu-pang RI), 
thus becoming a kung-sheng {4 or regular 
student of the National University, which 
was a little better than the purchased 
title. 

During these years he came to know 
many scholars and officials of that day, 
including Nan Chii-i, Yeh Hsiang-kao, and 


Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’tan (qq. v.). In 1619 he 
made a trip to Fukien, where he stayed 
with Yeh and Ts’ao as their guest. In 


1624, after the ninth failure in the prov- 
incial examination in Peking, he was 
recommended to serve as a chief clerk 
of the Hanlin Academy to take part in 
a national history project. This did not 
materialize and he returned home. Mean- 
while his sponsors, Yeh Hsiang-kao and 
Chu Kuo-chen (ECCP), were forced out 
of office by the eunuch party. During the 
persecution of the Tung-lin associates 
(see Kao P’an-lung), Mao Wei was not 
seriously involved but had to appear at a 
court to be interrogated, and this pre- 
vented him from taking the examination 
in 1627. After hearing of the collapse of 
the eunuch party later that year, he 
wrote several poems to celebrate the oc- 
casion. 

Under the new emperor, Chu Yu- 
chien (ECCP), most officials victimized 
by the eunuchs were rehabilitated. In 
March, 1629, after the birth of the em- 
peror’s eldest son, the edict celebrating 
that occasion proclaimed an amnesty and 
called for the induction of talented com- 
moners. Mao Wei, then approaching sixty 
years, went to Peking in the vague hope 
of winning imperial notice by submitting 
a proposal on current affairs. He arrived 
in October armed with the draft of a 
memorial on the raising of funds to meet 
military expenses. Early in 1630, when 
Peking was under attack by the Manchus, 
he wrote another memorial. While he 
waited for an official to volunteer to 
submit these to the throne for him, he 


MAO Wei 


was strongly denounced by his nephew, 
Mao Yiian-i, who, then in Peking as an 
unassigned military officer of high rank, 
regarded the uncle as a lunatic adven- 
turer. Meanwhile a former neighbor of 
Mao Wei brought up charges against him 
for having illegally occupied the neigh- 
bor’s properties. The accusation somehow 
came to the attention of the emperor, 
who ordered an investigation. Instead of 
answering the charges in Peking, Mao 
Wei fled south and went into hiding. 
Late in 1630 he was placed under arrest 
and during the following year was de- 
tained in the prison of the Hangchow 
guard awaiting trial. It seems that his 
case was settled in March, 1632, but he 
was reduced to the status of a com- 
moner. 

Meanwhile Mao Wei kept up the feud 
with Mao Yuan-i. Late that year there 
was a meeting at their ancestral temple 
to decide which of the recently deceased 
relatives were worthy to be commemorated 
therein. Over some small matters the 
two clashed and after the meeting ex- 
changed some unpleasant correspondence. 
In 1634, because Mao Yiuan-i sold his 
house without consulting Mao Wei, the lat- 
ter reported the matter to the ancestral 
temple in a prayer, saying that the house 
was built in 1592 0n his, Mao Wei’s, land 
and with funds from his share of the 
inheritance, and that the debt had not 
been fully repaid; he added that he did 
not mind the expense, but resented the 
slight. The dispute seems to have con- 
tinued for several years, for early in 1637 
Mao Yiuan-i wrote a nasty letter to the 
uncle accusing him of meddling in the 
sale of the house, to which Mao Wei 
replied that he was not to be intimidated 
and was holding his ground. He also 
published the promissory note, which 
Mao Kuo-chin (Mao Yian-i’s father) had 
written (on the schedule of repayment of 
his debt on the house), as evidence that 
the debt had not been fully paid. 

Later in 1637 Mao Wei again offered 
his service to the emperor. He sold some 
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of his properties to finance a trip to 
Peking and distributed a public letter 
among his acquaintances asking to be 
recommended to the throne as a military 
strategist. Apparently it again came to 
naught. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) recorded 
in his collected poems that Mao Wei paid 
him several visits in 1639, and apparently 
stayed on in the neighborhood (Soochow 
?), for, a year later, on the seventh day 
of the seventh moon, he took a concu- 
bine. In the poem Ch’ien explicitly men- 
tions her as a young virgin. 

Mao Wei excelled in various styles of 
poetry. Some of his long poems on his- 
torical events, such as his observation of 
the movement of troops on their way 
to Liaotung in 1621, are noteworthy. He 
named his earlier collected works Shih- 
lai-t'ang chi +-#§%2#, of which the first 
collection, ChiaAchi (poems, 5 ch., prose, 
12 ch.), and the second, J Z, chi (poems, 
18 ch.), were printed about 1618. The 
third collection, Ping KW chi (poems, 12 
ch.), was printed in 1628. He is said to 
have made several more collections, en- 
titled Ku-yiian chi Gif, P’ei-hsi ts’ao fii 
fig =, Min-yu ts’ao P\YeE, etc. His later 
collection seems to be the one _ entitled 
Mao Chieh-hsi chi ¥238% (24 ch.?), prin- 
ted during 1632 to 1640. It includes the 
following items: “Huan-shan san-t’i shih” 
dell Bey, 4 ch. (1632); “Tung-kuan & 
fff shih” (1632); “Ytian-hsia shang-ko” i 
PR, 3 ch. (1636); “Yii-tan” 373% , 
essays written in 1634; accounts of his 
feud with Mao Yulan-i written in 1632, 
1634, and 1637; “Hsti #§ shang-ko,” poems 
of 1637 to 1640, in which he mentions 
the titles of two song-dramas, written in 
1638, “Mei-nai-ho” ¥#48jn] (What can you 
do?) and “I-i-hu” G@45% (Give up); “Hua- 
shih” 7£ 58, on some flowers in his garden, 
written in 1633; “Mei-kuei, mu-tan” HE 
ft FP} (On plum, cassia, and peony, 1633); 
and two dramas, “Ch’un-ming tsu-chang” 
FHA He «and “Yun-ho hsiin-meng” 
sX=p fH, apparently about some personal 
experiences. The engraving of his later 
works after 1636 (to which he gave a 
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collective title, Ling-hsia-ko hsin-chu 
#2 BY31S4) seems to have been done in 
the printing establishment of Mao Chin 
(ECCP). All these works are available on 
microfilm. Six of his dramatic works were 
included in the Sheng Ming tsa-chii B&B 
aE Bl, 3d series (reproduced in 1941): 1) 
Su-yiian-weng #f fy, on a talented man 
who preferred tending his garden to serv- 
ing in the government, even at a time 
of crisis; 2) Ch’in-ting ch’iung Z#E%E5{, on 
Ching K’o (d. 227 B.C. ), the unsuc- 
cessful assassin; 3) Chin-men chi Ff A&x, 
about the Han emperor Wu (157-87 B. C.) 
on an indiscreet excursion; 4) Tsui Hsin- 
feng WE; E, on the eighteen early T’ang 
ministers; 5) Nao men-shen FAP ip, a 
satire; 6) Shuang ho-huan ##2-%k, a com- 
edy. According to the Ming-shih, he is 
credited with a historical work, Chia-ching 
ta cheng-chi #y8&KEGC, 2 ch., and three 
anthologies, Lun-heng z#%, 6 ch., Piao # 
-heng, 6 ch., and Ts’e $-heng, 26 ch. AS 
the titles indicate, he compiled these to 
serve as models for writing expositions 
and memorials in congratulatory and ad- 
visory styles. The last, known also as 
Huang Ming ts’e-heng, was listed for de- 
struction in the 1780s. Fortunately a copy 
printed in 1605 is preserved in the Nai- 
kaku Bunko, Tokyo. He is said to have 
compiled a list of paintings entitled Nan 


Yang ming-hua piao ARBAB. 
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MAO Yiian-i 3>3c# (T. IL4, H. GE), 
1594-ca. 1641, a scholar and author, was 
a native of Kuei-an §##, Chekiang. His 
father, Mao Kuo-chin Bg#S (T. ZIM, H. 


MAO Yiian-i 
—*%, 1555-1607, cs 1583), was an official 
of substance and a writer. Little is known 
of Mao Yiian-i’s early education. It is 
entirely possible, as some scholars have 
Suggested, that a major influence on him 
in his youth was his grandfather, Mao 
K’un (gq. v.), who had participated in 
the suppression of pirates and had written 
substantially on military matters. His col- 
lection of books, which his grandson in- 
herited, was rich and in all likelihood 
contained charts and other illustrative 
matter which Mao Yuan-i later put to 
use. In anyevent, from an early age two 
characteristics persisted and continued 
throughout his life. One was his predilec- 
tion for direct action in the face of 
critical situations; the other was his in- 
tense interest in military matters. He read 
widely in military history, and _ reports 
have it that he was able to recount ll 
the important military stratagems of the 
past, describe the strategical geography 
of many localities, and illustrate his ac- 
counts with charts as easily as if he had 
all the information in the palm of his 
hand. When pressure from the Manchus 
became critical, he was eager to make his 
own contributions for the defense of the 
country. 

The opportunity came in 1621 when 
Sun Ch’eng-tsung (ECCP) was appointed 
commander of the army defending the 
northeastern frontier. Sun invited Mao 
to be an advisor, often discussed military 
tactics with him, and benefited from his 
knowledge and advice. His position in 
Sun’s army ended soon after Sun’s resigna- 
tion. In 1628, on the accession to the 
throne of Chu Yu-chien (ECCP), Mao 
presented his treatise on military prepared- 
ness, Wu-pei chih ffi, a work of 240 
chiian, with his own preface dated 1621. 
At the same time he memorialized on 
the general problems of national defense, 
including the situations on the eastern 
frontier (Liaotung) and the coastal areas 
of Fukien and Kwangtung, as well as 
plans for the provisioning of the armed 
forces. As a result the emperor ordered 
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that Mao be made a tai-chao #34 of the 
Hanlin Academy. Unfavorable comments 
from officials opposed to Mao at court, 
however, led to the withdrawal of this 
appointment. 

In December, 1629, when Sun Ch’eng- 
tsung was summoned to take command 
of an army stationed at T’ung-chou 3} 
to meet with a new threat from the 
Manchus, he recalled Mao to _ service. 
Mao joined Sun’s force promptly and 
with enthusiasm. After a succession of 
Chinese victories, Mao was appointed 
regional vice commander and placed in 
charge of the defense of Chiieh-hua 
Island #8, a major provisioning center 
some twelve /i off the coast in the Gulf 
of Chihli. Again his opportunity for 
service turned out to be short-lived; a 
troop mutiny led to his dismissal and im- 
prisonment, followed by exile to the 
coastal city of Chang-p’u 743} in south- 
ern Fukien. The Manchu threat increased, 
and Mao ‘petitioned for permission 
to recruit volunteer “suicide squads” to 
help defend the Ming dynasty. His peti- 
tion, however, was blocked by powerful 
courtiers unfriendly to him. Left without 
a means to express his desire for action 
at a time when the dynasty was in dire 
straits, Mao took to excessive drinking, 
and soon died a frustrated and unhappy 
man. 

Mao left voluminous writings, both 
prose and poetry. One critic of his poems 
remarked that his phrasing was not mel- 
low and refined enough. His close friend 
Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) recorded that 
Mao took himself to be a man of unusual 
talent, and seldom bothered to cultivate 


friendships with persons he _ considered 
ordinary or uncongenial. It was Mao’s 
habit to write at high speed, his poetry 


and prose bursting with power. His major 
lifelong concern, as expressed in his writ- 
ings, was the quest for a way to strength- 
en the defenses of the country. The 
Hu-chou-fu chih YATE lists thirty-four 
titles under Mao’s name. Twenty-two of 
these, including Wu-pei chih, are listed in 
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the Index Expurgatorius of the 18th cen- 
tury. The Wu-pei chih is a work of pri- 
mary importance and has been quoted and 
utilized by many scholars. The work was 
reprinted in Japan in 1664 and_ several 
parts were copied in the 1720s into the 
T’u-shu chi-ch’eng. No one concerned with 
military organization, arms, armor, explo- 
sive weapons, ships, maps of the northern 
frontier, and the routes from the Yang- 
tze delta to lands rimmed by the Indian 
Ocean, can afford to neglect it. His col- 
lected poems, entitled Shih-min shih-chi G 
FoR, 52 ch., were arranged under six 
titles. His collected prose, which he gath- 
ered together when he was approaching 
his fortieth year, is entitled Shih-min 
ssu-shih chifU-+-42, 148 ch., and the pieces 
he wrote during his military service were 
collected in a separate edition known as 
Shih-min wei-ch’u chi FH, 20 ch. 
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E-tu Zen Sun 


MAR-KORGIS iji5@ RJ 5% was a Mongol 
qayan who reigned from 1454 to 1466. 
For no other individual is there so much 
confusion and uncertainty in Mongol and 
in Chinese sources as there are for both 
his name and his chronology. His father, 
strangely enough, is known to Chinese 
historians under a Mongol name, Toyto- 
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buqa (see Esen), and in Mongol sources 
under a Chinese name, Tayisung (Chinese 
T’ai-tsung 79%). Theoretically he was 
great-qayan of Mongolia, but in fact he 
was no more than a figurehead and a 
tool in the hands of his “lieutenant” 
(the Oirat Esen) who was not a member 
of the imperial family. In the long run 
an open conflict could not be averted. 
Esen, confident that nobody would dare 
resist him, decided to assume the supreme 
dignity of qayan. Defeated by Esen, 
Toyto-buqa was murdered as he fied from 
the scene of battle. The Mongol chronic- 
ler Sayang-secen puts Torto-buqa’s death 
in the year jen-shen: 1452. According to 
the Ming shih-lu, however, his death oc- 
curred at the very end of the year hsin- 
wei (1451), which overlaps into the fol- 
lowing Western year: January 19, 1452. 
According to the Mongol historian, Torto- 
buqa’s younger brother was qayan for a 
very short while, only to be eliminated 
by Esen, who then proclaimed himself 
qayan. The Chinese historians record 
nothing of this interim succession, relating 
only that Esen made himself qayan imme- 
diately after his victory over Toryto-buqa, 
and that he so notified the Ming court. 
Chinese and Mongol sources are agreed 
that after Esen’s death (1454) a son of 
Toyto-buqa was made qayan. According 
to the Chinese he was the youngest son. 
In Mongol histories his name appears as 
Mar-korgis, or Maqa-korgis Baybee; 
the Chinese write his name in a variety 
of ways, Ma-er-k’o-er, Ma-ma-k’o-er-chi- 
ssu fit 8) eh. Ma-k’o-ku 7 -er-chi-ssu, 
Ma-er-k’u-er-chi-ssu, 3% Mai -er-k’u-er-chi- 
ssu, etc. Only one form can be correct: 
Mar-kérgis. Sayang-secen adds that he 
became known as Ukegtt qayan, i.e., the 
qayan “with the box” because his mother 
immediately after Esen’s death took the 
seven-year-old boy in a box with her on 
horseback to assume the lead in a mili- 
tary campaign and retake the throne for 
him. Besides the fact that Sayang-seCen is 
mistaken in putting Esen’s death in 1452, 
he also states that Mar-korgis reigned 
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less than one year and was murdered “in 
the year of the cock” (1453). According 
to the Altan-tobci (nova), he occupied the 
throne for eight years and died “in the 
year of the cock” (1453 or 14657). Ac- 
cording to Sayang-secen, Mar-k6érgis was 
succeeded by an elder brother named 
Molon ff or Molan, who reigned from 
1453 to 1454, when he too was murdered 
at the age of eighteen. 

The compilers of the Ming-shih admit 
that Mongolia during this period was so 
disturbed by civil wars and that the qa- 
yans, or the “Little kings,” as the Chinese 
called them, succeeded each other so rap- 
idly that it became impossible to follow 
the events closely and to keep track of 
them. Thus, according to the Ming-shih, 
after Esen’s death, a son of Toryto-buga, 
Ma-er-k’o-er, was made qayan; but he 
was murdered in 1462 by the man who 
had been his main support in 1455. In 
1462, Ma-er-k’o-er was succeeded by one 
Ma-ku-k’o-er-chi-ssu, who was murdered 
in 1466, again by the same man who had 
put to death his alleged predecessor Ma- 
er-k’o-er. It is evident that Ma-er-k’o-er 
and Ma-ku-k’o-er-chi-ssu are one and the 
same person, and that both names are 
corrupt. 

In the Ming shih-lu. too Mar-KOrgis’ 
name appears in various transcriptions, 
first in May, 1455, when he presented his 
initial tribute to the Ming court. It is 
interesting that at this time his principal 
envoy was one Pir-Muhammad (see 
Esen) who for more than a decade came 
to Peking almost every year to present 
the tribute for Toyto-buqa and Esen. 
Between 1455 and 1466, the qaran offered 
tribute on several occasions, and although 
the name of the qayan is not always 
written with the same characters, there 
is no mention of a succession of qayans 
during those years. It seems certain that 
there was only one who reigned from 
1455 to 1466 (or perhaps early in 1467) 
when the Chinese court learned that he 
had been murdered by the same individ- 
ual who in the narrative of the Ming-shih 
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had murdered both ‘“Ma-er-k’o-er” and 
“Ma-ku-k’o-er-chi-ssu.”. Apart from_ his 
name and his yearly tribute presentation, 
nothing else is known about this Mar- 
kérgis. The Ming shih-lu mentions a suc- 
cessor but does not record his name, which 
is another proof of the lack of informa- 
tion about events in Mongolia. 

Some Chinese sources state that Esen 
was succeeded by one of his sons; and 
when he died, an “elder brother” or an 
“elder cousin” of the Little King by the 
name of T’o-ssufftf succeeded him. This 
T’o-ssu is not mentioned either in the 
Ming shih-lu or in the Ming-shih; more- 
over, the name _ T’o-ssu recalls nothing 
known in Mongol, and it is impossible 
to identify him. 

Mar-KO6rgis is a Christian name, de- 
rived from the Syriac: Mar, i.e., Vener- 
able, George. During the Yung-lo period 
another Mongol prince had borne a name 


of Syriac origin: Mar-haza (Mar-hasia). 
But if Mar-K6rgis bore a Christian 
name, his elder brother and _ successor 


(according to Mongol sources) is known 
by a Buddhist name; Molon or Molan (Skr. 
Maudgalyayana), 
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MEI Ch’ing #939 (T. WA, HB, H. BAL) 
1623-97, artist and writer, was a native 
of Hsuian-ch’engix (Anhwei), the great- 
grandson of Mei Ting-tso (q.v.). On the 
collapse of the Ming, his family who 
owned a large estate became impoverished, 
and, perhaps to avoid marauders, he 
escaped into the countryside where he 
lived for several years frugally and in a 
depressed state of mind. Eventually, pos- 
sibly to protect what remained of his 
family’s property as well as to increase 
his income, he decided to sit for the state 
examination and seek office under the 
new dynasty. He achieved the chii-jen in 
1654, but failed repeatedly in his attempts 
to qualify for the advanced degree. It is 
said that he tried ten times, which would 
place the last time he journeyed to Pe- 
king for the metropolitan examination in 


1682, i.e, when he was sixty years of 
age by the Chinese way of counting. 
During these years he traveled widely, 


north and south, meeting many friends 
of like interests and at the same time 
making sketches and writing melancholy 
poetry. 

Around the year 1662, Mei befriend- 


ed Tao-chi (q.v.), some eighteen years 
his junior, and for years they were in 
close contact. Tao-chi visited him in 


Hsutan-ch’eng frequently during the decade 
following, and once they traveled together 
to the famous mountain, Huang-shan #§ J, 
nearby. Here they both found inspiration 
and executed many paintings. Mei is said 
to have filled several albums with scenes of 
Huang-shan, of which a collector recorded 
in 1939 that he had seen more than 
twenty. From 1919 to 1939 at least four 
of the albums were reproduced; one en- 
titled “Huang-shan _ shih-chiu-ching ts’e” 
+7LR HF consists of nineteen scenes on 
twenty-four leaves, and was painted at 
the age of seventy-one. The Ch’ing 
critic, his younger contemporary, Wang 
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Shih-chen (ECCP), wrote enthusiastically 
of his landscapes and pine trees. Al- 
though Tao-chi was younger, some critics 
hold that Mei learned much from him; nev- 
ertheless Mei had his own personal style 
and both seem to have held each other 
in high regard. One of Mei’s_ special 
interests was the plum blossom; hence 
one of the names he gave _ himself: 
Mei-ch’ih #2 (befooled by the plum). 
An example of one such painting is a 
Short hand scroll on paper “Fang P’o- 
hsien pi-i (He (l|eF (dated 1692) in 
the Academy of Arts in Honolulu. He 
used a flat board-like brush to achieve his 
unusually fanciful and original effect. He 
was not one to accept conventional rules. 
His total composition usually was simple: 
a few dynamic features leaving much 
open space. Even in his most crowded 
pictures, there is still an airy and lyrical 
atmosphere. He painted as though he 
were writing a poem. 

His poetry has been gathered togeth- 


er in several collections: T’ien-yen-ko 
shan-hou shih REPAIR 16 ch., and 
T’ien-yen-ko shih hou-chi &#, 13. ch. 


(plus 4 additional chiian). A later edition 
known as Ch’ii-shan shih liieh E\WFRK, 
33 ch., includes three additional chiian of 
poems. The ts’ung-shu, Huang Ching po- 
ming-chia shih BYR BY ARH, includes the 
Mei CWii-shan shih in one chiian. He also 
published the Mei-shih shih-lieh FurRe, 
16 ch., an anthology of selections of the 
writings of one hundred eight poets of 
the past thousand years, T’ang through 
Ming. 

Mei Ch’ing had several talented cous- 
ins. In addition to Mei Keng B (T. #§4&, 
cj 1681), also a painter, who served as 
magistrate of T’ai-shun Z)IH, -hsien Wen- 
chou ¥&| prefecture, Chekiang, from 
1710 to 1718, there were Mei Ch’ung YH 
(T. Wea, fA), who wrote the Chuang- 
tzu pen-i AH, and the mathematician, 
Mei Wen-ting (ECCP). 
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Yu-ho Tseng Ecke 


MEI Ting-tso #git+¢e (CT. BS H. AT, 
AK-—+A, PRBSBA ), 1549-1618, scholar, 
poet, dramatist, and bibliophile, was a 
native of Hstian-ch’eng “fH, Nan-Chihli. 
His father, Mei Shou-te <F¢i (T. #i FR, H. 
wEISSEAE, 1510-January 17, 1578, cs 1541), 
officiated both in Peking and in the prov- 
inces (Chekiang, Shantung, and Yunnan). 
After serving as left administration vice 
commissioner of Yunnan, _ he retired in 
1557, returned home to be with his moth- 
er, and to devote his time to studies. In 
1564, under the sponsorship of Keng 
Ting-hsiang (q.v.), then commissioner of 
education at Nanking, and Lo Ju-fang 
(q.v.), the prefect of Ning-kuo S#[sq, within 
whose jurisdiction Hstian-cheng was situ- 
ated, the academy, Chih-hsteh shu-yuan 
7B Bw, was founded. Mei Shou-te and 
another native scholar Shen Ch’ung (see 
Shen Yu-jung) were invited to be co- 
directors. The academy became an influen- 
tial center of learning, attracted many 
visitors and scholars, as_ well as artists, 
poets, Buddhist monks, and Taoist priests. 
Mei Shou-te participated in the editing of 
two gazetteers, the Hsii-chou chih #7, 
12 ch., and the Ning-kuo-fu chih SBARti&., 
10 ch. Among other remains are his col- 
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lected literary works, entitled Ts’ang-chou 
kao INF. 

Mei Ting-tso’s mother, née Kuo 3 
(1514-81), also a native of Hsiian-ch’eng, 
married his father in1528, and gave birth 
to one daughter and three sons. An un- 
usually wide gap separated the three older 
children and the youngest, Ting-tso. When 
he was nine years old both his _ brothers 
died on the same day. They had already 
been married and achieved the hsiu-ts’ai. 
The father, overcome with sorrow, blamed 
the death of his sons on over-concentra- 
tion on their studies. He therefore became 
indulgent toward the remaining son. For 
three years Mei Ting-tso did not attend 
school. Only on his mother’s insistence 
did he resume his schooling. It was also 
due to his mother that he stopped rebel- 
ling against punishments meted out by his 
teacher. Perhaps this also resulted in his 
distaste for the strict regulations of the 
examination system, causing him to aban- 
don the pursuit of higher degrees soon 
after he had successfully passed the dis- 
trict examination in 1564. 

In 1589, already known in_ literary 
circles, he was selected to be a_ kung- 
sheng and entered the National University 
in Peking. At this time Grand Secretaries 
Shen Shih-hsing, Wang Hsi-chtieh (qq.v.), 
and Hsii Kuo (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng) all 
agreed to offer him a position in the Hanlin 
Academy, having in mind Wen Cheng- 
ming (q.v.) as precedent, but he declined 
and preferred retirement. At home, enjoy- 
ing his garden, the Shu-tai-yuan #A9hq, 
and his library, the T’ien-i-ko F3RpH, he 
spent his time collecting books, making 
comprehensive compilations, and writing 
poetry, prose, dramas, and some other pieces 
of lighter literature. The Ssu-k’u catalogue 
records nineteen titles of his authorship, 
thirteen being copied into the Imperial 
Library. 

Of those included in the latter, elev- 
en constitute a series of prose compila- 
tions (%f#c) dating from ancient times 
down to the Sui dynasty (590-618), one 
Shih wen-chi F2xC#c, a prose compilation 
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of 45 chiian, all written by Buddhist 
monks, of which the Commercial Press 
made a photolithographic copy in 1934- 
35, and included in the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu 
chen-pen, first series BAME, and one a 
compilation of ancient poetry, the Ku- 
yiieh-yiian 7; #235. The prose compilations 
later served as one of the primary sour- 
ces for Yen K’o-chiin (ECCP) in his 
assemblage of material for the gigantic 
work, the title of which may be rendered 
“Complete Collection of Prose Literature 
from Remote Antiquity through the Ch’in 
and Han Dynasties, the Three Kingdoms, 
and the Six Dynasties.” As to poetry, be- 
sides the Ku-yiieh-yiian, Mei compiled the 
Han Wei shih-sheng @a$¢3¢He and the 
Liu-ch’ao F< 8A shih-sheng, which together 
were known also as the Pa-tai 7\{& shih- 
sheng. There is also his Wan-ya #aHE, 4 
collection of poetry by ninety-two authors 
of his native place, who lived between 
the T’ang dynasty and his own time. 

A few decades previously, a Shantung 
scholar, Feng Wei-no, the grandfather 
of Feng Ch’i (q.v.) and younger brother 
of Feng Wei-min (q.v.), the dramatist, 
had compiled the Ku-shih chi Hi sfc, 156 
ch., a collection of poems written from 
ancient times through the 6th century A.D. 
Feng’s work was first printed in Shensi, 
so it was rare in the Yangtze area. This 
fact moved Mei to make his own compila- 
tions first of poetry and then of prose. 
As a matter of fact Feng’s work not only 


inspired Mei Ting-tso, but also several 
other similar endeavors, such as Ku-shih- 
so By of Tsang Mou-hsiin (see Ch’en 


Pang-chan) and Ku-shih lei-yiian 3§3% of 
Chang Chih-hsiang &&7R (T. KH, AB, 
H. =E WA, 1507-87). According to the 
Ssu-k’u editors all the later compilers 
founded themselves more or less on 
Feng’s work, but none surpassed it. Ming 
scholars, particularly in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, set the trend toward issuing 
large compilations and collections (ts’ung- 
shu), which undoubtedly led to the pres- 
ervation of many writings. 

Mei’s own collected literary work, the 
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Lu-ch’iu shih-shih chi FESR, 65 ch., 
first printed in 1623, contains 25 chiian 
of poetry, 25 of prose, and 15 of corres- 
pondence. Although banned in the 18th 
century, it has survived. On a less serious 
level he wrote the Ch’ing-ni lien-hua chit 
YESE7EZZ, biographical sketches of prosti- 
tutes known for certain virtues, and the 
San-ts’ai ling-chi = Bic, anecdotes about 
talented immortals and spirits (4X)#c), 
talented deities (> qzc), and talented 
ghosts (422). He confessed that since 
childhood he had been fond of jest and 
humor, so he made a collection of witty 
stories entitled Lhsi lu-chih MBue he. 

The three lyrical dramatic works that 
he composed are the K’un-lun-nu chien-hsia 
ch’eng-hsien #3 A Hy Sill Pee Il], (better known 
in its abbreviated form as K’un-lun-nu), 
the Yii-ho chi —@2¢d, and the Chang- 
ming-lii chi £47 #@20. The plot of the first 
is based on the T’ang story of the loyalty 
and superhuman feats of a Negro slave; 
the latest reprint of this appeared in 1958 
in the Sheng Ming tsa-chii RERAREB). The 
plots of both the second and the third 
dramas have to do with the romance of 
the T’ang poet Han Hung (fl. middle of 
8th century). Han’s famous poem, which 
begins with the line “Chang-t’ai liu” Be 
jj] and the poetic response made by Liu- 
shih #IF&, provides the substance for dra- 
matic and imaginative use. 
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Lienche Tu Fang 


MEI Tsu 
MEI Tsu #§@ (T. nBik, H. 3p, 7E#K) 


cj 1513, historian, was a native of Ching- 
te J#¢& (Anhwei). Beyond the fact that 
he was senior instructor in the National 
University in Nanking (1543-44), was 
promoted to assistant prefect of Ch’ang- 
chou-fu FIN fRF (1544-2), and later served 
as an inspector of the salt works in Yun- 
nan, few details of his life are recorded. 
His family was isolated and of modest 
means; books were scarce, and access to 
them was mainly through borrowing and 
copying. An older brother, Mei O #8 (T. 
B— H. ily cs_of 1517), received wide 
acclaim as a writer but died in his forty- 
fifth year before he could begin his offi- 
cial career. He did, however, leave a 
literary collection entitled Fu-shan chi % 
Lue, 4 ch. 

The recognition to which Mei Tsu 
himself can lay claim rests almost entire- 
ly on his being the first historical critic 
to assert energetically and adduce impos- 
ing evidence to show that the so-called 
ku-wen 773C (ancient text) of the Shu- 
ching BKK or Shang-shu f3# (Classic of 
History) was a forgery, apparently of the 
third or early fourth century «a. p. His 
book supporting this conclusion, entitled 
Shang-shu k’ao-i % ¥. (Discrepancies in the 
Shang-shu), was probably completed about 
1543. There does not seem to be any 
record of a printed edition of it in the 
Ming period. Even the great bibliophile 
Chiao Hung (ECCP), who knew about 
the book and managed to give a summary 
of Mei’s ideas, was unable to consult the 
book himself. In the early 18th century 
Chu I-tsun (ECCP) mentioned it in his 
bibliography, Ching-i-k’ao, but listed it as 
in one chiian and made a mistake in the 
title. In the late 18th century the com- 
pilers of the Ssu-k’u manuscript library 
edited a five chiian edition of the Shang- 
shu k’ao-i based on a manuscript copy in 
one chiian from the T’ien-i ko Library 
(see Fan Ch'in, ECCP, p. 230). In 1814 
there appeared the first printed edi- 
tion in 6 chiian, edited by Sun Hsing- 
yen (ECCP) with the assistance of Ku 
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Kuang-ch’i (ECCP). It was included in 
Sun’s collection, P’ing-ching kuan ts’ung- 
shu. In his preface to it Ku remarked 
that, although scholars of the Ch’ing pe- 
riod such as Yen Jo-chi and Hui Tung 
(both in ECCP) had produced works 
proving conclusively that the Shu-ching in 
the “ancient text” was spurious, Mei’s 
work was still worth printing not only 
because it was the first work to identify 
the sources from which the forger de- 
rived his style and his ideas, but also 
because some of Mei’s findings were not 
cited in Yen’s work. 

It took courage for Mei to attack the 
ancient text of the Shu-ching because what 
he tried to prove as spurious actually form- 
ed a large part of the official text that had 
received imperial sanction since the fourth 
century, and was utilized in the civil 
examinations from the seventh century 
until the termination of the examina- 
tion system'in 1905. It was also the text 
translated by James Legge and printed in 
1865 in two volumes entitled Shoo King. 
A version consisting of twenty-nine sec- 
tions of this classic, supposed to embody 
ancient documents edited by Confucius, 
survived the burning of books in 213 B. C. 
The script was later converted from 
the ancient to the more readable script 
of the second century B.C., and hence 
acquired the designation chin-wen 4%, or 
modern text. Early in the first century 
B. Cc. there suddenly appeared, it was said, 
a broken set of the Confucian classic 
written in the ancient script on bamboo 
slips. Among them was a copy of the 
Shu-ching consisting of 16 additional sec- 
tions. The claim that this version was in 
the old style script won it the designation 
ku-wen, or ancient text, implying greater 
authenticity. Further credence was given 
to it when a descendant of Confucius, 
K’ung An-kuo (fl. 100 B. C. ), was cred- 
ited with converting it to the contempor- 
ary reading and supplying a commentary 
to it. However this may be, K’ung An- 
kuo’s ancient text of the Shu-ching did not 
survive unless it be in a few fragmentary 
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quotations. In the early fourth century, 
however, a governor, Mei Tse (fl. 317) 
submitted to the throne a copy of the 
Shu-ching in 29 sections which included 
the chin-wen text, intermingled, however, 
with sub-sections containing what was 
asserted to be the ku-wen text. This com- 
posite work, together with a preface at- 
tributed to K’ung An-kuo, gained imperial 
sanction, and after the seventh century 
became the official text of the Shu-ching. 
Five hundred years later, in the twelfth 
century, the scholars Wu Yu (cs 1124) and 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200) expressed doubts 
about the authenticity of the ancient text, 
and characterized K’ung’s preface as spu- 
rious. But it was Mei Tsu who four hun- 
dred years later traced the ideological or 
textual origin of some three hundred fifty 
passages of the Shu-ching to many works 
of later Chou and early Han authorship 
such as Meng-tzu, Lao-tzu, Hsiin-tzu, and 
Shih-chi. Furthermore he judged some geo- 
graphical names to be anachronistic and 
some moral sentiments not to have been 
current in antiquity when these documents 
were supposed to have been produced. 
Mei Tsu probably worked for more 
than thirty years on the Shang-shu kao-i, 
which was more or less completed about 
1543. In any case, in that year he 
took part in the editing of the history of 
the National University at Nanking—a 
history entitled Nan-yung-chih printed in 
1544 (see Huang Tso). He contributed to 
it chiian 17 and 18 which constitute a 
section called “Ching-chi k’ao” #Rze#—a 
descriptive catalogue of books and print- 
ing blocks in the library of the institu- 
tion. By using this official compilation as 
a platform to announce his findings con- 
cerning the spurious nature of the an- 
cient text of the Shu-ching, he made his 
conclusions known to the — scholastic 
world in briefer form. He provoked some 
scholars, such as Ch’en Ti (q.v.), to refute 
him; apparently he also succeeded in 
winning more to his side for in 1589, 
during the chin-shih examination, the one 
who received the highest honors was the 
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afore-mentioned Chiao Hung who wrote 
an essay advocating the elimination 
of the ancient text of the Shu-ching 
from the Classics. It seems, however, that 
the matter received no further attention. 
Not until the 17th/18th century were Mei’s 
theories seconded by Yen Jo-chii, Hui 
Tung, and other scholars, and especially 


praised by the editors of the imperial 
manuscript library, the Ssu-k’u chiian- 
shu. Even so, the ancient text of the 


Shu-ching continued in use as part of 
the official text for the civil examina- 
tions. 

The importance of the Ching-chi-k’ao 
(embedded, as stated, in the Nan-yung- 
chih) as a source for the bibliographical 
history of the Ming period was recognized 
by Yeh Te-hui (BDRC) who had it 
printed as a monograph in 1902. It may 
also be found in the Nan-yung-chih which 
was reproduced in 1931 from a print of 
1621 in the possession of the Kuo-hsiieh 
Library at Nanking. 

In addition to the Shang-shu_ kao-i 
and the Nan-yung-chih ching-chi-k’ao Mei 
Tsu left two minor works (both receiv- 
ing notices in the Ssu-k’u catalogue): an- 
other work on the Shu-ching, entitled 
Shang-shu pu fj==R% and a work on the 
Book of Changes, Ku-i k’ao-yiian KS 
JR, 3ch. The latter is included in the 
Taoist library, the Hsii Tao-tsang #@i8 yx. 
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MEI YIN, see NING-KUO Kung-chu 


MEI Ying-tso #§/Sive (T. H4E), fl. 1570- 
1615, was a native of Hsiian-ch’eng HI 
(Anhwei). He served in the directorate 
of the Court of Imperial Entertainments 
as a steward (rank 8b), but apart from 


this, and the fact that his death made it 
necessary for his sons to oversee the 
completion, final checking, and printing 


of his dictionary, the Tzu-hui =, noth- 
ing else is known of his career and other 
writings, which were, however, still spoken 
of as being extensive as late as 1691. 

The Tzu-hui, in twelve parts plus a 
prefatory and a concluding chapter, is 
the major lexicographical compilation of 
the Ming period, and the source to which 
the later Ch’ing lexica were most deeply 
in debt both for content and for organi- 
zation. It has 33,179 character entries, 
arranged according to the graphic struc- 
ture of the characters under 214 pu # 
(keys or radicals), essentially the same 
as the system of graphic indexing which 
the K’ang-hsi tzu-tien RRR Hh of 1716 
later made standard and which remains 
today the principal means for indexing 
Chinese language dictionaries and other 
reference works. As a rationalization and 
the considerably more 
complex systems previously in use and 
ultimately going back to the Shuo-wen 
chieh-tzu (see Tuan Yi-ts’ai, ECCP), Mei’s 
scheme of character indexing was an 
important achievement, and marked the 
first time any Chinese lexical source had 
been arranged so as to permit easy, rapid 
use. He also included for the first time 
several kinds of lists of difficult-to-locate 
or otherwise troublesome _ characters, 
which are still popular with the users of 
Chinese dictionaries. 

Mei drew his materials in part from 
the Hung-wu cheng-yiin #EFL TERR (complet- 
ed 1375), an important Ming phonologi- 
cal work. The compilers, Yueh Shao-feng, 
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represented a 
who drew also 
and_ phonological 


Sung Lien (q.q.v.), et al., 
wide variety of dialects, 
from earlier lexical 
sources. 

For each entry Mei gives first the pro- 
nunciation by means of fan-ch’ieh fv tJ (the 
combining of the initial of one character 
and the final of a second one), then one 
or more semantic glosses, and where pos- 
sible also an epigraphic etymology gener- 
ally derived from the Shuo-wen_ chieh-tzu. 
Mei was clearly as interested in phono- 
logy as in lexicography, and the Tzu-hui 
in its original Ming version includes two 
phonological excursuses of considerable 
interest; both are Mei’s version of works 
by other authors. One is a complete sylla- 
bary by tones, initials, and finals, using a 
special symbol to indicate positions in the 
syllabary for which a syllable existed but 
for which there was no character in use; 
it also includes a description of the four 
tones illustrated with what are probably 
the originals of the drawings of a human 
hand as a mnemonic device for correlat- 
ing initials with tones and finals which 
were to become favorites with the Ch’ing 
lexicographers. Mei obtained the anony- 
mous original on which he based his first 
phonological excursus in 1612. The second 
is Mei’s reworking of a phonological trea- 
tise by Li Chia-shao 23242 (T. fhy, fl. 
1614), a tabular syllabary arrangement of 
the early seventh-century Ch’ieh-yiin pho- 
nology (see Ch’en Li, ECCP). 

The Tzu-hui was the chief source 
from which the Ming scholar Chang Tzu- 
lich 42 AY! (CT. BZ, fl. 1627) put togeth- 
er his Cheng-tzu-tung JE 38, which the 
Ch’ing scholar Liao Wen-ying Ayr (T. 
Gt) printed with his preface of 1670 
and attempted to pass off as his own. 
Chang asserted that his work corrected 
errors and rectified other failings in Mei’s 
dictionary, but in reality his version of Mei’s 
work, which gained general acceptance, 
was simply the most successful of a large 
number of vulgate versions of the Tzu-hui 
which circulated widely in late Ming and 
early Ch’ing times, and which dominated 
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both popular and_ professional Chinese 
lexicography until the K’ang-hsi tzu-tien 
became available. Among the more im- 
portant of these vulgate versions of the 
Tzu-hui was that of Wu Jen-ch’en (ECCP); 
best known and most widely circulated 
was that of Ch’en Ch’i-tzu BRYH-, popu- 
larly known under the title Yi-t'ang KE 
tzu-hui, printed in 1676. All the vulgate 
versions of the Tzu-hui are unfaithful to 
the Ming text in one respect or another, 
which fact helps to explain the criticisms 
of inaccuracy and _ carelessness levied 
against the work by Ch’ing bibliographers. 
Insofar as these criticisms are valid with 
respect to the original Ming text of the 
Tzu-hui, they are indicative of the level 
to which lexicography in particular and 
philology in general had come in the first 
decades of the 17th century; the Ch’ing 
bibliophile Chu I-tsun ( ECCP) wrote 
with considerable feeling of the sor- 
rows of the age, when “philology lan- 
guishes and vulgar studies flourish, while 
the village ancients clasp the Tzu-hui 
of Mei and the Cheng-tzu-t'ung of Chang 
to their bosoms as their vade mecum in 
all matters, referring all problems of 


unfamiliar characters to these books.” 
Still, the K’ang-hsi lexicographers did 
not scruple to take over both the 
plan and organization of the Tzu-hui 
virtually intact and many entries as 
well. 


The Tzu-hui was first printed in Japan 
in 1671, and here too vulgate versions 
by several hands appeared. Two Japanese 
Buddhist priests, Eiryo @ygez (fl. 1688- 
1703) and Muso 4€#§ (1700-63), wrote 
on Mei’s phonological treatises; the second 
studied (1754) evidence in Mei’s work 
for confusion in the Ming of the distinc- 
tion between the apical and palatal sibi- 
lant and nasal initials as a group on the 
one hand and the apical, palatal, and 
retroflex sibilant initials as a group on 
the other, as well as the evidence found 
there for the interchange of the glottal 
stop initial with the voiceless glottal 
spirant. 
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[Editors’ notes: (1) The story that Liao 
Wen-ying appropriated as his own the 
Cheng-tzu-tung by Chang Tzu-lieh needs 
further examination. According to the Im- 
perial Catalogue it was first told in a 
collection of anecdotes, Ku-sheng fi }#, by 
Niu Hsiu 448§ (T. #e, d. 1704), who in 
1698 went to Kao-ming jAA, west of 
Canton, as magistrate and wrote a post- 
face to the book in 1700 while in _ the 
magistrate’s residence. As Niu relates it, 
the Cheng-tzu-t’ung was compiled by Chang 
Tzu-lieh but was purchased at a high 
price by Liao, the prefect at Nan-k’ang, 
who printed it as his own. There is, how- 
ever, another version of the story told 
by a certain Wu Yiian-ch’i Ja} in the 
preface of his edition of the Cheng-tzu- 
rung (see Hsieh Ch’i-k’un [ECCP], Hsiao- 
hsiieh-k’ao, 27/la). According to Wu, Liao 
took the printing blocks from Nan-k’ang 
to his home in Lien-chou 3#i))|, Kwangtung, 
where they were stored and after he died 
sold to creditors. Wu then purchased the 
blocks and learned from the local scholars 
that Liao had paid a high price for 
Chang’s manuscripts, which Liao edited 
while serving as associate prefect at 
Heng-chou #)\{, Hukuang, and later printed 
in Nan-k’ang. When Wu published his edi- 
tion of the dictionary, he credited Chang 
with the authorship and made Liao the 
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editor and publisher. It seems that Niu 
based his story on Wu’s preface. In any 
case, Chang’s authorship of the Cheng-tzu- 
tung has been accepted by all bibliogra- 
phers. 

In Liao’s original edition there are 
five prefaces dated in 1670 and 1671. One 
was written by the director of education 
of Kiangsi. All praised Liao for his labor 
on the dictionary. Throughout the book 
Chang’s name is not mentioned. We know 
that Liao and Chang were acquainted, for 
while the latter headed the Po-lu-tung 4 
fe ynJAcademy in Nan-k’ang, Liao was an 
official there, first as prefectural judge 
(about 1660) and from 1668 as prefect. 
It is said that after Chang died Liao led 
the local officials and gentry in conduct- 
ing the funeral. In the dictionary, after 
the five prefaces, there are lists of spon- 
sors, collaborators, or assistants. These 
are followed by a list of teachers and 
students of the academy, including the 
name of Chang Tzu-hsin 4 #, Tzu- 
lieh’s younger brother. The list is catego- 
rized as Po-lu-tung shou-yeh hsing-shih 
re, or names of disciples of the acad- 
emy; this seems to indicate a _ relation- 
ship with Chang Tzu-lieh rather than with 
Liao. Hence it appears that if indeed 
Liao did purchase Chang’s dictionary, it 
was with the understanding of everybody 
concerned that Liao was to publish it as 
his own. It suggests either a _ business 
deal or a friendly transaction. 

The editors of the Yiian-chou ¥=)\\-fu 
chih of 1874, after enumerating Chang’s 
works in his biography and again in the 
bibliographical section, do not give even 
a hint of any connection he might have 
had with the Cheng-tzu-tung. Only at the 
end of the gazetteer, among anecdotes 
and gossipy items, there is a story about 
Liao plagiarizing Chang’s dictionary; the 
story is given in a quotation without 
comment, as if to say that the editors 
were aware of such a legend but could 
not find conclusive evidence to substan- 
tiate it. 


(2) The relationship between Mei 
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Ting-tso and Mei Ying-tso throws some 
light on the date of the latter’s birth. 
Mei Ting-tso in his Lu-ch’iu  shih-shih 
cWiian-chi, 6/17a (NLP microfilm no. 
783), dedicated a poem to Ying-tso on 
his becoming a district school student re- 
ferring to him as wu-ts’ung-ti A. 7s and 
describing him as shao to-ts’ai PAY. 
This indicates that Ying-tso was much 
younger than Ting-tso (b. 1553), that they 
were of common ancestry, perhaps sixth 


cousins, and that Ying-tso apparently 
passed the district examination before 
he reached the age of twenty. In Ting- 


tso’s preface to the Tzu-hui written in 
1615, Ying-tso is described as ch’iang-nien 
ja4e, or between forty and fifty, having 
just registered as a student in the Na- 
tional University. It thus may be inferred 
that Ying-tso was born about 1570, be- 
came a district school student before 1590, 
and, after taking the provincial examina- 
tions without success over a twenty-five- 
year period, entered officialdom by pur- 
chase some time after 1615. This career as 
conjectured is rather typical of the life 
among literati of that day.] 


Roy Andrew Miller 


MENG Ch’eng-shun miRS3e (T. +H F 
TH, $3E), fl. 1629-49, poet and dramatist, 
was a native of K’uai-chi @#, Chekiang. 
Little is known of his life except that he 
lived in the middle of the 17th century 
and graduated as a senior licentiate in 
1649. He was a close friend of Ch’en 
Hung-shou (ECCP), Ma Ch’iian-ch’i BRE 
Zz (T. eff, cs 1643), Cho Jen-yteh 
AS CT. $A), and other men of letters 
from his native place. He named his 
country villa the Hua-hst pieh-yeh 7/83] 
% (Floral hillock). It may be inferred 
that he led a life of leisure and perhaps 
even maintained a troupe of actresses at 
his home as did some other dramatists of 
that day. 

His tsa-chii 4B, or lyrical dramas of 
the Northern style, received some acclaim 
in the 1620s, three of them being included 


‘circulated under 
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among the thirty dramas in the first 
series of the collection Sheng Ming &BA 
tsa-chii, published in 1629 by Shen T’ai 
WA (T. EH, HBKEAA) of Hang- 
chow. This was an elegantly printed work, 
illustrated with two excellent woodcuts 
for each drama, in a format established 
by Tsang Mou-hstin (see Ch’en Pang- 
chan) for the collection Yiian-ch’ii hsiian 
5c HHs3g2, printed in 1616. The three items 
by Meng in the Sheng Ming tsa-chii are: 
T’ao-hua_ jen-mien #EAEATH. based on a 
poem by Ts’ui Hug@# (late 8th century); 
Ssu-li tao-sheng#Byk+L, based on a case 
of kidnaping two women in a Buddhist 
monastery; and Hua-fang yiian ER. 
based on a romantic adventure attributed 
to T’ang Yin (q.v.). The last one, however, 
did not follow Meng’s original text as 
the title, Hua-ch’ien i- 
hsiao {E#iI—, but was a version revised 
by Cho Jen-yitieh. The reason for the 
revision has some social implications. Ac- 
cording to the traditional story, T’ang 
sold himself as a bond servant in order to 
approach a slave girl, but Meng changed 
the characterization of T’ang to that 
of one with the higher status of a clerk 


for hire, and of the girl to that of an 
adopted daughter. Cho considered such 
changes erroneous, for in his view a 


great artist like T’ang was impervious to 
such matters as social status. It seems 
that Meng disagreed and made his own 
version available as well. 

In 1633 Meng issued a collection of 
fifty-six tsa-chu, selected by himself under 
the title Ku-chin ming-chii ho-hsiian FA 
A BIASE, printed also in the expensive 
Style set by Tsang Mou-hsiin and Shen 
T’ai. Grouping the selections under the 
two categories, romantic affairs and he- 
roism, Meng called the former group of 
twenty-six plays Liu-chih chi PRE, and 
the latter group of thirty Lai-chiang chi 
BRyYL4. In the preface he criticized the 
dramatic work of Shen Ching (q.v.) for 
its stress on the musical effect on stage 
and that of T’ang Hsien-tsu (ECCP) as 
less suitable for the stage but of greater 
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interest to a reader for its lyrics. Meng 
insists that his selection was based on 
quality in both respects. The fact that he 
included four of his own works among 
the fifty-six indicates the kind of confi- 
dence he had in his own craftsmanship. 
The four plays are: T’ao-yiian san-fang bk 
W= (a slightly different version of the 
T’ao-hua jen-mien), Hua-ch’ien i-hsiao, Yen- 
er-mei fii 5g, and Ts’an T’ang tsai-ch’uang 
RB REA Bll. He is said to have written 
another tsa-chii which seems to be no 
longer extant. 

Soon after the publication of the 
Ku-chin ming-chii ho-hsiian it became ex- 
tremely scarce, and only odd volumes 
seem to be occasionally recorded. In 1933, 
three hundred years after its publica- 
tion, the scholar Cheng Chen-to (BDRC) 
acquired a complete copy. This set la- 
ter became the property of the Shang- 
hai Library and was reproduced in 1958 
in the Ku-pen hsi-ch’ii ts'ung-k’an HAR HH 
Fl, 4th series. 

In the Southern style of lyrical dra- 
mas (ch’uan-ch’i {&7-) Meng wrote the 
following: Chiao-hung chif#13¢ (or Yiian- 
yang chung 4439) and Chen-wen chi Aw 
4c, both included in the collection Ku-pen 
hsi-ch’ii ts'ung-k’an, series 2; and Er-hsii 
chi — #20, included in the same collection, 
series 3. Other dramas by Meng do not 
seem to be extant. 

When Meng printed the Ku-chin ming- 
chii ho-hsiian in 1633, he also issued the 
first printed edition of the Lu-kuei-pu 
5a $4, a repertory of authors of song and 
dramatic pieces, originally written by Chung 
Ssu-ch’eng ff in 1330, but expanded 
by later editors. This important source on 
early dramatists had existed for over two 
hundred years only in manuscript. It 
seems that each manuscript differs some- 
what from any of the others. The one on 
which Meng based his edition was _ prob- 
ably one of the earliest versions. Another 
early version (from a 1584 copy of a 
manuscript dated 1398) was the one print- 
ed about 1713 by Ts’ao Yin (ECCP). The 
most complete version is the manuscript 
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copy in the Peking Library that once 
belonged to T’ien-i ko K—B§ of the Fan 
family (see Fan Mou-chu, ECCP). This 
T’ien-i ko copy, as reproduced in two vol- 
umes in 1960, includes Chung’s list of 147 
names, comments on most of them by Chia 
Chung-ming }i*hRq (H. ZEBRA. ca. 
1343-ca. 1422), and a supplement, hsii-pien 
8m, by an anonymous editor of the mid- 
dle of the 15th century. All these edi- 
tions, duly collated, may be found in the 
collection Lu-kuei-pu (wai ssu-chung pu 
f#), Peking, 1957. 

According to the editors of the Ssu- 
ku catalogue, Meng was also the author 
of a book of historical criticism, entitled 
Shih-fa ‘BRE or Meng-shu-tzu ALF shih- 
fa. His preface to this work is dated 
1631. 
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Ching-hwa Ho Jen and Chaoying Fang 


MENGGETIMUR (Meng-ko-t’ieh-mu-er tf 
Spihh7A be or Meng-t’e-mu wif), died 
November 30, 1433, Jurchen chieftain of 
the Odoli #24 tribe, one of the three 
tribes which originated in the area of I- 
lan {KR in the lower Sungari valley in 
what came to be known as_ northeast 
Manchuria. In the 1380s the tribe moved 
southward and came to the lower valley 
of the T’u-men fgi/f} River and finally 
settled down around Wo-mu-ho # 7X7, 
the present Hoeryong , in north 


MENGGETIMUR 
Korea. In 1395 Menggetimur visited 
the Korean court and presented tribute 


for the first time, and in 1404 he was 
appointed to an honorary military posi- 
tion (rank 3A). In these days the Ming 
court frequently sent envoys in order to 
pacify local chieftains in the area, but 
Menggetimur did not respond. This pleased 
the king of Korea, and Menggetimur was 
nominated early in 1405 to be an actual 
military commander, or myriarch. In April 
the Ming eunuch envoy Wang Chiao- 
hua-ti FE %e{bRy (probably a Jurchen) 
came to Korea with imperial edicts to 
persuade the king of Korea and Meng- 
getimur to enter into tributary relations. 
The king ordered Menggetimur not to 
let the Chinese seduce him. The latter at 
first pretended to obey the king’s order, 
but soon capitulated and in September of 
the same year he visited Nanking and 
was appointed regional commissioner. 

In the following years Jurchen tribes, 
including the followers of Menggetimur 
in the T’u-men valley, frequently made 


trouble, and the Koreans fought against 
them. Finding themselves insecure in 
Korean territory, Menggetimur and his 


followers fled westward and _ settled in 
May, 1411, in the area of Feng-chou |g) 
in the valley of the Hui-fa ##2% River, an 
affluent of the Sungari, the region where 
the Chien-chou guard (#)'4) under 
Li Hsien-chung (father of Li Man-chu, 
q.v.) was located. Here the Ming govern- 
ment established the Left Chien-chou 
(guard) apart from the Chien-chou guard, 
and Menggetimur became regional com- 
missioner of the new guard, although the 
date of its establishment is uncertain. At 
this time Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.) frequent- 
ly sent expeditionary forces against the 
Mongols, and Menggetimur joined the 
one in 1422. Being menaced by retaliatory 
invasions of the Mongols, on one hand, 
and because of the dominance of Li 
Man-chu on the other, Menggetimur and 
his followers, numbering more than six 
thousand, were obliged to leave Feng- 
chou, and returned to their old place Wo- 
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mu-ho in 1423. 

After his return Menggetimur realized 
that the best policy of self-preservation 
was to serve both the Ming and Korea. In 
1426 he visited Peking and was promoted 
to assistant commissioner-in-chief. In 1432 
his half-brother Fanca fg (d. 1451), 
assistant commander, presented tribute to 
the emperor and was’ promoted to assis- 
tant commissioner. In 1433 Menggetimur 
again visited Peking and was made asso- 
ciate commissioner-in-chief while Fanca 
was promoted to regional commissioner. 
Meanwhile, beginning in 1427, Menggeti- 
mur sent his eldest son A-ku fa¢ (alias 


Ch’lan-tou ##—%), and others to the 
Korean court several times, and A-ku 
even hoped that he might become a 


royal bodyguard in Korea. 

On November 30, 1433, Menggetimur 
and A-ku were killed in a riot led by 
Yang Mu-ta-wu-ta #BAAILE of another 
Jurchen tribe. Yang Mu-ta-wu had beena 
battalion commander in the area of K/’ai- 


yuan §aj/R and followed Menggetimur 
when the latter returned to Wo-mu-ho 


from Feng-chou. When Menggetimur died, 
his second son Tung-shan ## lj (alias 
T’ung-ts’ang #8, 1419?-67) was still too 
young, so Fanca became the actual leader 
of the troubled Left Chien-chou tribe. 
Since the official seal of the commission 
was lost during the riot of Yang Mu-ta- 
wu-ta, Fanca received a new official seal, 
and was promoted to assistant commis- 
sioner-in-chief. 

The Left Chien-chou tribe pretended 
to be content with Korea’s policy of 
peaceful relations, and Tung-shan expres- 
sed the desire that he might get a posi- 
tion in Korea and marry a Korean girl; 
the tribe, however, finally decided to 
move westward and join the Chien-chou 
under Li Man-chu who was hostile toward 
Korea. In 1440 Fanca and Tung-shan 
with their tribesmen managed to escape 
from Korea and unite with Li Man-chu, 
settling down in the upper valley of the 
Su-tzu ff-f River near Chiu-lao-ch’eng # 
tk. Tung-shan, who had recovered the 
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old official seal, now rose to be a tribal 
chieftain, and started to contend with 
Fanca for leadership. In 1442 the Ming 
court decided to split the commission in 
two, calling them the Left and the Right 
Chien-chou. Tung-shan was appointed vice 
commissioner-in-chief of the former and 
Fanca of the latter. The two commissions 
lasted, with some vicissitudes, until the 
Ming rule north of the Wall collapsed. 
Nurhaci (ECCP) claimed descent from 
Menggetimur. 
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MIAO Ch’ang-ch’i @ EHH CT. BR H. 
¥), August 15, 1562-1626, scholar-official, 
was a native of Chiang-yin jf, north of 
Soochow. Little is known of his family 
background. His mother bore four sons 
and a daughter, but he was the only son 


MIAO Ch’ang-ch’i 


to survive an epidemic of smallpox. In 
1578 he obtained the Asiu-ts’ai degree on 
his second attempt. Twenty-two years 
were to pass before he became a chii-jen 
(1600). The intervening years were de- 
voted to study and tutoring in his home 
district. He married in 1581 and became 
the father of five sons. During this period 
he occasionally visited the great scholar Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng (q.v.), later head of the Tung- 
lin party. After traveling five times to the 
capital for the metropolitan examination, 
he eventually became a chin-shih in 1613 
and was selected a Hanlin bachelor. One 
of the examiners, Yeh Hsiang-kao (q.v.), 
was impressed by his showing in this test 
and came to regard him as his protégé. 
His first year in Peking, 1614, was 
uneventful, but trouble was brewing. In 


the summer of the following year there 
occurred the first of the famous “three 
great cases” (see Kao P’an-lung). This 


was the “club case.” An unidentified man 
armed with a club, entered the palace of 
the heir apparent and was arrested. At 
the trial certain censors wished to dismiss 
the matter as a simple case of insanity, 
while another group of officials demanded 
a full investigation. Miao sided with the 
latter group and publicly criticized the 
position taken by the former. When his 
views became known to the censors, one 
of them angrily demanded that Miao 
concern himself henceforth with affairs 
of the history bureau and stop’ meddling 
in judicial matters which did not concern 
him. This made him a marked man and 
his enemies waited for an opportunity to 
impeach him. 

While intrigues were going on at a 
lower level, Miao won promotion. In the 
summer of 1616 he was recommended 
for the position of corrector in the Han- 
lin. He waited some time for the imperial 
command permitting him to take office, 
but none was forthcoming. Meanwhile his 
enemies continued their criticisms. Feeling 
that the best course of action was to 
leave the city for a while on the ground of 
illness, he asked a Hanlin member, Liu I- 
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ching (see Chou Chia-mu), to protect his 
interests in the capital. When an appoint- 
ment finally came from the palace, he had 
already left Peking. Annoyed by his pro- 
motion, his enemies among the censors 
openly attacked him in a memorial. 

For the next four years he remained 
at home in Chiang-yin. His enemies had 
not forgotten him, however, and during 
the official evaluation proceedings in 1617, 
they made further charges. His friend, 
Liu I-ching, supported him and he escaped 
censure. At this time he occasionally visited 
Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) at his home in 
Ch’ang-shu, situated between Chiang-yin 
and Soochow. 

In 1620 the tide turned in favor of 
those who were associated ideologically 
or politically with the Tung-lin party. 
Miao went back to Peking early in 1621 
and resumed his old position as corrector. 
A rumor was then circulating that Liu I- 
ching, now one of the grand secretaries, 
had attempted to prevent Yeh Hsiang-kao 
from returning, for Yeh would then be- 
come the senior member of the Grand 
Secretariat. On his arrival Yeh became 
extremely displeased with Liu. The eun- 
uch, Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP), took this 
opportunity to impeach Liu. Hearing the 
news, Miao visited Yeh and obtained a 
pardon for his friend. In the same year 
(1621), Miao went to Wuchang to serve 
as a director of the chii-jen examination 
for Hukuang. The answers in _ certain 
papers contained some uncomplimentary 
remarks about Wei Chung-hsien and about 
eunuchs in general. When this news 
reached Wei, he was angry, but, out of 
deference to the esteemed position in 
which Miao was held in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, he took no action. This 
was the second time that Miao had come 
into conflict with the eunuch leader in 
the same year. 

While various factions were strugg- 
ling for power in the capital, the empire 
was being attacked from the northeast by 
the Manchus. Defense at the front was 
in the hands of two men, Wang _ Hua- 
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chen and Hsiung T’ing-pi (both in ECCP), 
but they differed on the question of strat- 
egy. The majority of officials, including 
Yeh Hsiang-kao, favored the more mili- 
tant policy of Wang. Miao was one of the 
few who favored the containment meas- 
ures proposed by Hsiung. The soundness 
of Hsiung’s position was vindicated by 
the disastrous defeat of Wang Hua-chen, 
but the incident unhappily seems to have 
brought about a temporary rift in the 
good relations between Yeh and himself. 
In the following year he was given 
charge of composing imperial edicts and 
performing other duties of a Hanlin offi- 
cial. Meanwhile Wei Chung-hsien was 
attending to the matter of his tomb in 
the hills west of Peking. He sent a mes- 
senger to ask Miao to write an inscription 
for it. The latter declined, saying that he 
disliked writing flattering epitaphs, when 
a eunuch was involved. This open insult 
sealed his fate. Late in the year Miao was 
given another promotion. At this time 
Tsou Yuan-piao and Feng Ts’ung-wu (qq. 
v.) set up an academy in Peking intended 
as a center for conferences and discussions 
(see Tsou Yiian-piao). Miao had opposed 
the idea at its inception and his foresight 
proved correct. Before the end of the year 
both founders were forced to leave the 
capital and the academy was closed. At 
the end of 1622 Miao was sent to Honan 
to perform the enfeoffing ceremonies of 
an imperial prince, and afterwards he 
received permission to return home, where 
he spent the following year. He went 
back to Peking early in 1624 and received 
further promotions. Wei was now in 
charge of the Eastern Depot, a part of 
the imperial secret service. His power and 
arrogance were growing daily. Men such 
as Yang Lien and Tso Kuang-tou (qq. v.) 
came to realize that something would 
have to be done to curb his power. A 
group of them, including Miao, met to 
discuss what action should be taken. At 
the meeting held at Miao’s residence it was 
decided that Yang should submit a memo- 
rial attacking Wei. This was the famous 
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“twenty-four crimes” memorial. Realizing 
that they faced a powerful enemy, they 
sent Miao to visit Yeh Hsiang-kao to en- 
list his support. The grand secretary, how- 
ever, was evasive and refused to collabor- 
ate on the ground that it would be diffi- 
cult to displace Wei. Later Yeh changed 
his mind and did submit a memorial 
asking the emperor to allow the eunuch 
to resign. Far from bringing about the 
eunuch’s resignation, the memorial re- 
sulted in the purge of Tung-lin men from 
government in 1624. Yang Lien, Kao 
P’an-lung, and Chao Nan-hsing (q.v.) were 
among, those immediately removed. Then 
a rumor started that Miao had drafted 
the memorial for Yang Lien. He further 
offended Wei Chung-hsien by accompany- 


ing the deposed officials to the gates 
when they left the capital. By this time 
most of his friends had been removed 


from office, and he felt that it would be 
impossible to remain in the city. He me- 
morialized asking for leave. Simultane- 
ously Wei attacked him in a memorial 
and he was forced to quit, returning home 
at the end of the year. Meanwhile the 
purge continued. Wei was not content 
with removing his enemies from office. 
He also wanted them removed from _ the 
official rolls, and in some cases executed. 
Using a forged confession which stated 
that a number of officials including Miao 
had accepted bribes, Wei had them purged. 
Miao’s name was among those stricken 
from the official rolls. 

Wei’s vengeance, however, was not 
yet complete. Early in 1626 he had Miao 
arrested at his home on the ground that 
he still wore official garb, despite the 
fact that he was no longer in _ office. 
When he reached the capital, however. 
Miao was tried on the score that he had 
accepted bribes. Refusing to confess any 
crime, he wastortured and died in prison 
on or about May 24, 1626. Only two 
years later he was exonerated and given 
the posthumous title of supervisor of im- 
perial instruction and accorded an offi- 
cial burial. His collected works, entitled 
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Ts’ung-yeh-tang ts’un-kao EEF iL, 8 
ch., were first published in 1637. 
Although he did not play a leading 
role in the major historical events of his 
day, Miao was an honest bureaucrat, who 
based his political beliefs on what he felt 
was best for the country. The events of 
his life show that neither friendship, nor 
patronage, nor official opinion swayed his 
decisions on major political issues. He has 


always been celebrated among the up- 
right and righteous officials of the late 
Ming period, and as one of the twenty- 


one who lost their lives in the political 
Strife against the eunuch party. He is 
also remembered as one of the six mar- 
tyrs, whose writings while in prison were 
brought together in the work entitled 
Pi-hsiieh lu, 2 ch., edited by Huang Yu 
(ECCP, p. 893). 
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MING Yi-chen FAY, 1331-66, founder 
of the Hsia % state in Szechwan, was a 
native of Sui-chou f§{ (about two hun- 
dred miles northwest of Wuchang). His 
original name seems to have been Min Jui 
$a, tzu Yu-chen; it has been suggested 
that he changed his surname out of a 
desire to show his belief in Manicheism 
(Ming-chiao HA#). When the Red Tur- 
ban rebellions broke out in 1351 and 1352, 
Ming was serving as a local police chief, 
a category of compulsory labor _ service 
incumbent upon certain peasant families 
during the Yiian period. In spite of his 
youth, he became the organizer and 
leader of a group of some one_ thousand 
peasants and stationed himself with them 
in the hills south of Sui-chou in order 
to protect his home area from the riots 
and disorder the rebellions had set off. 
Around 1352, Ming and his men were 
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approached by a rebel leader under the 
T’ien-wan emperor Hsii Shou-hui (q. v.) 
who ordered them either to join the 
T’ien-wan movement or suffer annihilation. 
Ming joined at once, and was posted to 
Mien-yang j§5PB, about sixty miles west of 
Wuchang, with the title “Grand Com- 
mander who leads troops to conquer the 
barbarians” (#9 ES ATCEM). 

Around 1357, when Mien-yang fell 
short of rations, Ming was sent up the 
Yangtze to K’uei-chou gj, Szechwan, 
to load his boats there. It was while thus 
engaged in taking on supplies that Ming 
chanced to encounter a group of mutinied 
militiamen who had come down from the 
interior of Szechwan. The militiamen, 
who had been helping the Yiian imperial 
forces quell the rampaging Green Turban 
(firth) rebels of Li Hsi-hsi (see Han 
Lin-er), told Ming that Oljeiti 5235 %f, 
the chief Yiian provincial official in Szech- 
wan, had ‘murdered their commander 
Yang Han #88 with a view to incorpor- 
ating them all into his own forces. They 
said further that, since the city of Chung- 
king was not adequately provisioned or 
guarded, and since Oljeitii and his chief 
officer were not on good terms with 
each other, Szechwan could be easily 
taken. After consulting with his aides, 
Ming decided they had nothing to lose by 
trying to seize the province. In January, 


1358, he captured Chungking with little 
difficulty, forbidding any looting by his 
troops. Upon _ receiving a report of the 
victory, Hsu Shou-hui appointed Ming 


governor (with title yu-ch’eng ¢@;x%K ) of 
Lung-Shu [eia@ (i. e., Shensi and Szech- 
wan). By 1359, Chengtu and Chia-ting 3 
SE were taken, and most of the rest of 
Szechwan surrendered soon after. 

When Ch’en Yu-liang (q.v.) assassi- 
nated Hsii Shou-hui in June, 1360, Ming 
Yii-chen not only refused to aid Ch’en 
in his attack on the capital of Chu Yutian- 
chang but even posted a contingent of 
troops at Ch’i-t’ang #48 Gorge to block 
off Ch’en completely. Soon afterwards, 
probably in the same year, Ming declared 
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his independence by assuming the title 
“prince, ,of ~ Lung-Shu:”. .He\ ‘set. up 
a shrine in Chungking in honor of 
the murdered T’ien-wan emperor, and 
ordered seasonal sacrifices carried out. In 
the edict he issued upon becoming Prince 
Ming gave the same kind of explanation 
for his rise that Chu Yiian-chang did 
for his: he was originally a village peas- 
ant; when the disorders occurred, he was 
pushed into leadership by others so that all 
might protect themselves; then in obedience 
to Heaven he cleared Szechwan of the 
Green Turbans because there was no one 
else around to do it. Ming was careful 
to stress that he took Szechwan away 
from the Green Turbans and not the 
Yuan authorities, yet he did try to en- 
hance his acceptability to the people by 
asking them to rejoice in the disappear- 
ance of the “vile practices” of the Mon- 
gols and the return of the “transforming 
influences of Chinese civilization.” Two 
years later, urged by his advisers who were 
hopeful of eventually conquering all of 
China and eager for some means to stop 
the troops from deserting and _ returning 
to their homeland in the east, Ming Yi- 
chen assumed imperial authority on March 
28 or 29, 1362. The dynasty was called 
the Hsia after the first of the three dy- 
nasties of antiquity, and the reign title 
chosen was Tien-t'ung ##f, meaning 
“controlled by Heaven.” 

The Hsia governmental structure, set 
up by Liu Chen 3ij#q (T. #€B, d. 1369), 
a Yiian chin-shih and former official who 
was living in retirement in Szechwan 
when Ming engaged him, borrowed some 
of its forms and nomenclature from pre- 
Ch’in institutions, as if to emphasize its 
authentic Chinese character. Thus Tai Shou 
RUE as prime minister was known by the 
archaic title of Chung-tsai 32, one of the 
six ministers of Chou times. Also estab- 
lished were a Hanlin Academy, an academy 
for Sons of State (Kuo-tzu-chien), plus a 
system of schools (t’i-chti-ssu. chiao-shou- 


so $22 R)ReeAT) for commoners in the 


cities of Szechwan and southern Shensi. 
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Palace examinations for the chin-shih 
degree were held at least twice: one in 
1363 graduated eight men, and another 
in 1369, six. A tithe system of taxation 
was imposed; close attention was paid to 
Confucian sacrifices and ceremonies and, 
while Buddhism and Taoism were pro- 
scribed, a special hall was set aside for the 
worship of the Maitreya Buddha. Appar- 
ently the archaizing aspects of the admin- 
istration led to some confusion, because 
in 1365 the six minister system was abol- 
ished and replaced by the more familiar 
Yiian organization and terminology. 

For the purpose of conquering all of 
China, military preparations were made 
on three fronts. Besides his base at Chung- 
king, Ming established military headquar- 
ters in Hsing-ylan §&5—> (Nan-cheng f¥ 
#§), Shensi, and at I-ling RR. In 1364 
he sent three separate columns of troops 
to attack Yunnan. The first column, led 
by his top general, Wan Sheng Bf} (also 
known as Ming San =), arrived first 
and reduced the provincial capital of 
Chung-ch’ing rage (Kunming). When the 
other two columns proceeding through Ti- 
betan tribal territory failed to arrive, the 
Yunnan defenders under the Yuan Prince 
Bolod (see KOk6 Temir) drove out Wan 
Sheng and recovered the capital. Other 
skirmishes carried out about the same 
time in Shensi apparently met with indif- 
ferent success. Ming’s territory at its 
greatest extent reached north as far as 
Hsing-yiian and south as far as northern 
Kweichow. 

In the spring of 1366, Ming Yii-chen 
died at the age of thirty-five. There is a 
rumor that he was assassinated by his 
younger brother, who was in turn murdered 
by the empress, née P’eng %%, who then put 
Ming Yii-chen’s son, Ming ShengHH4, on 
the throne as the rightful successor. Ming 
Yii-chen, who had received the posthu- 
mous title T’ai-tsu Wen-wu Chih-sheng 
Huang-ti KR PHEaW, is said to 
have left a will in which, taking account 
of the recent reverses he had suffered in 
Shensi and in Yunnan, he admitted that 
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it was not Heaven’s intention after all 


that the Hsia should reunite China, and 
enjoined his successors to observe a 
Strictly defensive policy, specifically 


warning them not to start incidents with 
neighboring states (i. e., with Chu Yian- 
chang). Although this injunction was 
adhered to, the Hsia empire began to 


weaken internally upon Ming Sheng’s 
accession. Known as the “lesser Lord of 
Radiance” (/J\BA+), an epithet similar 


to the Manichean title “Lesser Prince of 
Radiance,” assumed by the rebel Sung 
emperor Han Lin-er, Ming Sheng was 
only a boy when he ascended the throne 
under the title K’ai-hsi BARR (beginning 
of brilliance), his mother ruling as regent. 
The ensuing factionalism at the Hsia 
court made it necessary for some of the 
generals posted in the cities outside to 
act in their own interest. After Wan 
Sheng was murdered by court enemies, 
Wu Yu-jen KA, serving in Pao-ning 
{Rs (Lang-chung, Szechwan), moved into 
Chungking and had the party responsible 
for the murder executed. Wu thereafter 
played a leading role in the affairs of 
the Hsia state. 

Regular diplomatic relations between 
Ming Yu-chen and Chu Yiian-chang ap- 
pear to have begun shortly after the 
fall of Wuchang and the capture of 
Ch’en Li (see Ch’en Yu-liang) in the 
autumn of 1363. It seems that Ming first 
made approaches to Chu; Chu then sent 
an emissary with a letter for Ming in 
which he proposed a joint attack on the 
Central Plains, after which each would 
retire to his respective territory and con- 
tinue friendly relations. Ming’s reply was 
polite but noncommittal. Later on Chu 
chided Ming for his failure in Yunnan, 
but at the same time invited him to speak 
up if he had any criticism of Chu’s own 
actions. Ming Yu-chen’s death and the 
accession of Ming Sheng were reported to 
Chu by Hsia envoys, and Chu recipro- 
cated with embassies of condolence for 
the first and congratulations for the sec- 
ond. These missions actually had espio- 
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nage as their primary aim; besides sizing 
up the adversary, Chu’s envoy was care- 
ful to prepare maps of the Szechwan 
terrain for later military purposes. When 
Chu began his attack on the north in 
1367, he had one of Ming Sheng’s am- 
bassadors accompany Hsii Ta (q.v.) as an 
observer. Chu hopefully assumed that the 
envoy on his return to the Hsia court 
would be impressed with the strength of 
his army and would counsel the Hsia to 
surrender without resistance. 

In this Chu’s assumption failed him. 
The Hsia court was alarmed at the rapid- 
ity of Chu’s successes on the Central 
Plains and in Shensi, but Wu _ Yu-jen 
pointed out that Szechwan was more 
easily defended than north China, and 
his argument that defenses should be 
bolstered, at the same time that friendly 
missions continued to be exchanged with 
Chu, carried the day. Elaborate bulwarks 
were set up at the Ch’ii-t’ang Gorge; an 
iron chain was stretched across the Yang- 
tze at that point in order to hold back 
attacking boats, and a “flying bridge” over 
the river, consisting of rope overlaid with 
planks, served as an aerial platform from 
which the enemy ships could be bom- 
barded. Chu sent off a barrage of letters 
to the Hsia urging them to surrender, but 
the Hsia court stood firm. Then Chu 
seized upon a number of supposed provo- 
cations to justify his intended attack on 
Szechwan: the Hsia had refused to re- 
spond to a demand for large timbers, they 
had refused to allow his army a right-of- 
way through their territory for the pur- 
pose of an attack on Yunnan, and worst 
of all, Wu Yu-jen had committed the 
unforgivable act of attempting to regain 
Hsing-ylian in the summer of 1370 after 
having lost it to imperial forces. 

- Chu’s conquest of Szechwan occupied 
most of the year 1371. An assault on land 
from the north was led by Fu Yu-te (q.v.), 
a former Green Turban follower of Li Hsi- 
hsi who was presumably familiar with the 
terrain, at the same time that T’ang Ho 
(q.v.) attacked with his fleet proceeding 
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westward up the Yangtze. Fu_ reached 
Chengtu at about the same time that 
T’ang’s forces, after some difficulty, 


breached the Ch’ii-t’ang defenses and sur- 
rounded Chungking. Ming Sheng surrend- 
ered on August 3, 1371, and was _ trans- 
ported to Nanking. There he was given 
the title Kuei-i hou §#2§4e (Marquis who 
turns to righteousness) and, like Ch’en 
Li, was given a residence in the capital. 
Wu Yu-jen’s stronghold at Pao-ning fell 
in the autumn of 1371, and Wu was ex- 
ecuted. Most of the Hsia military com- 
manders, however, were put on garrison 
duty in Hsti-chou # IJ. 

In 1372 both Ch’en Li, aged twenty-one, 
and Ming Sheng, aged seventeen, were 
deported. They were said to be unhappy 
in Nanking and constantly complaining. 
Chu Yian-chang, afraid that they might 
become a rallying point for disaffected 
elements, wrote the Korean king a letter 
Saying that there was no place for “the 
Emperor Ch’en and the Hsia emperor” in 
China, and requested permission for them 
to live in Korea. Since Ch’en and Ming 
and their entourage were sent without 
waiting for the Korean king’s reply, Chu 
told the king to send the two ex-emperors 
back if he could not accept them. The 
king decided to let them live in Korea. 
In March, 1373, Ming Sheng married the 
daughter of Yun Hiti-chong FBS, a 
Korean official. By order of Chu Yiian- 
chang, Ming Sheng and his family were 
to be given farm land but exempted from 
taxation and corvée service. These privi- 
leges were confirmed by Yi Sdng-gye (q. 
v.) by issuing a patent, after the founding 
of the Yi dynasty in 1392. By 1636, how- 
ever, Ming Sheng’s descendants in Pyong- 
yang and Yonju }E}N lost the patent 
during the Manchu invasion, and_ local 
officials raised questions about the priv- 
ileges. Although reconfirmed by royal 
order in the same year, they were finally 
withdrawn in 1655S. 

The Hsia regime was ended but not 
forgotten. An uprising led by one Shih 
Ch’uan-chou 2A, a self-styled descend- 
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ant of Ming Yi-chen, broke out among 
the Miao aborigines of Kweichow in 1475. 
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MO Shih-lung 3282 (T. ZIM, ERR, H. 
#K7K, ZEB, etc.), fl. 1552-87, painter and 
author, was a native of Hua-t'ing 323, 
prefecture of Sung-chiang #7 southwest 
of Shanghai, long a center of scholars 
and artists. Mo Shih-lung’s great-grand- 
father, Mo Sheng § (T. fj), a tribute 
student in the National University in 
1441, was known for his calligraphy and 
paintings of fish; his father, Mo Ju-chung 
woe (CT. $B, H. By, 1509-89, cs 1538) 
who served in provincial posts fora 
number of years, was a minor poet and 
calligrapher; and his younger brother Mo 
Shih-yian#jc (cj 1597) left a name as a 
writer. Mo Shih-lung showed his talent at 
an early age, becoming a hAsiu-ts’ai at the 
age of fourteen (according to one ac- 
count), but never went beyond the first 
degree. He studied for a short while in 
the National University, but for the most 
part it appears that he remained at home 
in comfortable surroundings, basking in 
the company of his father and friends, both 
of his father and himself. They included 
such men as Huang-fu Fang, Wang Shih- 
chen (qq.v.), and his contemporaries Ch’en 
Chi-ju and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (both in 
ECCP). The latter was also his student. 
Mo Shih-lung’s paintings are known 
in a number of collections. Osvald Sirén 
lists eleven, John C. Ferguson eighteen, 
and V. Contag and C. C. Wang ten (ap- 
proximately). A well-known example is a 
landscape in the Dubois Morris. collec- 
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tion, Princeton University. Sirén records 
the earliest as painted in 1567 and the 
last in 1601. Although highly regarded as 
a painter in his time, it is by his writings 
that Mo is best remembered. They include 
Pi chu $B, 1 ch., a short miscellany on 
painting and calligraphy, Buddhism, liter- 
ary composition, horticulture, and garden- 
ing, the preface of which is dated 1582. 
A better known piece is his discursus on 
painting, Hua shuo RR, 1 ch., first pub- 
lished by Ch’en Chi-ju, which is given a 
notice by the editors of the Imperial Cata- 
logue but not copied into the Ssu-k’u chiian- 
shu. Mo seems to have been the first, as the 
editors remark, to divide T’ang painters 
into northern and southern schools. He 
was the author too of the Shih-hsiu-chai chi 
iF FRE, 10 ch., a copy of which (print- 
ed 1604) is in the National Central Li- 
brary, Taipei. These three works, together 
with a collection of his prose and _ verse, 
entitled Mo Shao-chiang chi j{L#, have 
all been included in various collectanea. 
The Naikaku Bunko reports in addition a 
copy of his Mo T’ing-han i-kao ZEEE, 
16 ch., edited by Ch’en Chi-ju, and print- 
ed during the last decades of the Ming. 
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MORALES, Juan Bautista de (Li Yu-fan 
He + i), 1597-September 17, 1664, mission- 
ary to China, was born at Ecija, Spain, 
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where be became a Dominican in 1614. 
In 1620 he joined the Holy Rosary prov- 
ince, and, still a deacon, left Cadiz for 
Mexico with Angelo Cocchi (q.v.). They 
were both ordained as priests in Mexico 
and left Acapulco on March 25, 1621, for 
Manila, which they reached in the middle 
of the following year after a_ terrifying 
voyage. Morales was appointed to Binon- 
do (1623) and then made vicar of the 
Parian of the Chinese (Sangleys) in Ma- 
nila, where he undertook the study of the 
“Chincheo” and Tagalog languages. Forc- 
ing the hand of his superiors, he was 
sent in 1628 with four confreres to Cam- 
bodia in the suite of Spanish shipbilders 
hired by King Pona To. Upon arrival in 
January, 1629, the missionaries found 
that the king (who had invited them) 
had died. The new king, Pona Non, wel- 
comed them and allowed them to preach 
and open a temporary chapel a few days 
later. Soon Morales was obliged to ac- 
company the shipbuilders back to Manila. 
On his return to Cambodia he found that 
the king had changed his mind and for- 
bade the missionaries to proselytize his 
people; Morales then decided to return to 
Manila. 

In March, 1633, in answer to an 
appeal for help from Cocchi, Morales 
and a Franciscan, Antonio Caballero (q. 
v.), left Cavite and met Cocchi in Fu-an 
fig#, where they resumed their study of 
the Chinese language. Cocchi died in 
November of that year, so Morales asked 
Caballero to help him care for the new 
missions and to help finish the construc- 
tion of the church at Ting-t’ou JRgR, 
which Cocchi had begun. But when the 
Dominican, Francisco Diez (see Caballero), 
and the Franciscan, Francisco Bermi- 
dez, joined them in Fu-an in 1634, they 
all agreed that the Dominicans should 
care for Fu-an and the Franciscans for 
Ting-t’ou. 

At this time Morales learned of cer- 
tain rites being performed by Chinese 
converts to honor Confucius, the city 
gods, and their ancestors. When he be- 
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came convinced that they were religious 
in nature, he forbade them. In an effort 
to establish a uniform pastoral method 
in China, Morales went to Foochow to 
interview the Jesuit vice-provincial, Fran- 
cisco Furtado (q.v.). The negative result 
of the meeting caused the friars to ex- 
amine the question in juridical form in 
December, 1635, and again in January, 
1636; they finally submitted a report and 
thirteen questions to the archbishop of 
Manila, who in turn referred them to 
Rome. In 1637 the Dominican province 
sent Juan Garcia (see Caballero) and 
Pedro Chaves and three Franciscans to 
Ting-t?ou. Leaving Diez and Garcia at 
Fu-an, Morales and Chaves went to Tz’u- 
ch’i 4% and Hangchow in Chekiang to 
open new mission stations. Fearing an 
outbreak of persecution (after the cap- 
ture of two Franciscans in Fukien), Mo- 
rales and his companion returned in haste 
to Ting-t’ou, but then had to flee to the 
hills. From there they went to Foochow 
to preach in the streets. When an edict 
condemning Giulio Aleni and Manuel 
Dias (qq.v.) was issued in the city, they 
seized the occasion to denounce it and to 
continue their preaching. The governor, 
before whom the Domincans were taken, 
disciplined instead one of the three men 
who had molested them, and invited the 
friars to spend the night at his residence. 
In February, i638, another edict was 
displayed at Fu-an. Diez preached against 
it and attempted to tear it down. He was 
apprehended, sent to the prefect of Fu- 
ning, flogged, forced to wear a cangue, 
and sent to the governor at Foochow, 
who expelled him to Macao. When Diez 
passed through Hsing-hua §&{-, Fukien, a 
Chinese Catholic took his place, and pre- 
tending to have been mistaken for Diez, 
asked the magistrate to release him. The 
following day a new magistrate believed 
the story and let him go. As if these 
warnings were not enough, Morales and 
Diez went to Chekiang in March and 
preached in the streets with crucifix in 
hand, but when they moved to Wen-chou 
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Ya‘) they were reported to the governor 
and exiled. At Sui-an #¥ they found a 
sympathetic magistrate who asked them to 
address the crowd. When they reentered 
Fukien, however, the Fu-ning prefect 
had them flogged, cangued, and impris- 
oned. On their way to Macao they had 
to pass before some twenty other tribu- 
nals. At Hsiang-shan F ||| they ended a 
two-month ordeal by escaping on horse- 
back to Macao, and took passage to Ma- 
nila with Joachin Kuo, who helped Diez 
compile a Chinese reader and a Chinese- 
Spanish dictionary. 

In May, 1640, Morales left Manila 
for Rome, reaching there in February, 
1643, after a journey fraught with dan- 
ger. He immediately submitted his report 
and the questions relating to the Chinese 
cults on which the missionaries needed 
rulings. Impressed by Morales’ personality 
and achievements, Pope Urban VIII named 
him notary, judge, and prefect apostolic 
to China in March, 1644, and in June he 
received replies to the questions favorable 
to his point of view. In September the 
new pope, Innocent X, issued a decree 
condemning certain Chinese rites as 
superstitious. Morales obtained permission 
and support for a mission band of twenty- 
seven; they reached Manila in July, 1648. 
In August he presented the papal decree 
of 1645 and answers to twelve of the 
seventeen questions to the cathedral chap- 
ter at Manila, and notified it of the ap- 
pointment of the archbishop as patron of 
the churches. of China and Japan; in 
this way the churches were taken away 
from Portuguese patronage. Morales 
declined the offer of a bishopric, but 
asked for an extension of his jurisdiction 
over the Chinese in Dominican care. 

As he waited for a chance to reenter 
China, Morales taught Mandarin Chinese 
to his confreres. At the request of the 
Dominican provincial, Governor Diego 
Fajardo Chacon granted permission to 
send missionaries to China and offered 
the Franciscans the same opportunity. So 
in July, 1649, four Dominicans, including 
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Morales, together with Caballero and three 
other Franciscans, sailed from Pasig in a 
Chinese boat, carrying a letter of intro- 
duction to the corsair, Cheng Chih-lung 
(ECCP). They landed on August 3 at a 
port three miles south of An-hai &¢¥#, 
Fukien, where they were met by Lo Wen- 
tsao (see Wu-Li, ECCP, p. 876); he in- 
formed them of the war between the Chi- 
nese and Manchus, the suicide of Gover- 
nor Liu Chung-tsao (see Chu _ I-hai, 
ECCP), who had been sympathetic to 
the Catholic missions, the beheading of 
a scholar, known as John Mieu (see 
Caballero), and of Admiral Joachin Kuo, 
and the persecution of Garcia, who had 
gone into hiding. Waiting to move on to 
Fu-an, then occupied by the Manchu 
forces, the friars were guests in the res- 
idence of the local chief, Cheng Chih- 
lung, then held in custody in the capital 
(see Caballero). The missionaries were 
given various assignments but later gath- 
ered with Morales at Fu-an to prevent 
the threatened destruction of their mis- 
sion stations. He took this opportunity to 
notify the flock assembled there of the 
1645 decisions and decree and sent copies 
to the Jesuit vice-provincial, Dias. Mean- 
while, Garcia, aided by confreres and con- 
verts, was completing a church at Ting-t’ou 
that was blessed in April, 1651. One day 
in November, however, 300 sailing boats 
carrying marines in the service of Emper- 
or Chu Yu-lang (ECCP), landed at Ting- 
t’ou; six marines went ashore the next 
day and set fire to the church. This put 
an end to the mission station, but the 
the missionaries continued to spread their 
gospel and build simpler edifices at Che- 
yang }@?#, Hsi-yin pay, Lo-chia-chiang g@ 
RYE, as well as at Ting-t’ou. 

At this time China was divided be- 
tween the Manchus, who controlled most 
of the country, and the Ming loyalists, 
who were struggling to hold the southern 
provinces, including part of Fukien which 
was actually ruled by Cheng Ch’eng- 
kung, better known as Koxinga (ECCP). 
In July, 1655, the Dominicans received 
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reinforcements, but Morales and another 
Dominican decided to leave the disturbed 
province of Fukien and open new mission 
stations in Chekiang; they had to hasten 
the execution of their plan when, in 
November, 1656, eighteen of Koxinga’s 
boats sailed along the coast near Amoy 
to plunder and destroy. The missionaries 
left in haste for Pai-shih-chien 44 and 
then Lan-ch’i ff #4, Chekiang, where a 
prominent convert helped them buy a 
house for a residence and church; this 
became the center of missionary activity. 
Meanwhile, Koxinga’s armada of 3,000 
boats entered (December 10) the inlets 
of Fu-an, pillaging and killing the Chinese 
subjects of the Manchus, while Chinese 
mountaineers also looted. The Lo-chia 
mission was sacked. The armada returned 
to Amoy in the middle of 1657 and Fu-an 
enjoyed a respite. In June, 1658, however, 
Koxinga again embarked on a campaign 
of several years to recover China from 
the Manchus. 

During this time most of the Domin- 
icans in China were working in Chekiang 
under the guidance of Morales. Dissatis- 
fied with a decree of 1656 which inter- 
preted certain rites. according to the ex- 
planation submitted by the Jesuit, Martino 
Martini (1614-61), the Dominicans held a 
meeting at Lan-ch’i where they discussed 
at length all the pastoral problems of the 
day, and compiled a comprehensive essay 
on Confucius, city gods, and ancestor 
worship. On April 20, 1661, they made a 
rule for the practical solution of cases 
arising in their own ministry, pending a 
definitive resolution by the Holy See. To 
enlighten their converts on the subject, 
Morales wrote a booklet explaining the 
Christian way of filial piety. A few weeks 
later the group drew from this essay 
a “Relation and petition” (Relatio et li- 
bellus supplex) with twenty-two questions 
to be submitted to Rome; later they add- 
ed another “Petition” (Libellus supplex), 
which was subsequently submitted. In 
November, probably because of overwork, 
Morales suffered a stroke which paralyzed 
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his left side. He moved in 1662 to the 
warmer climate of Fu-ning and opened a 
church. He spent the following year writ- 
ing a treatise in three volumes on ritual 
problems. He continued his writing and 
guidance of his converts practically to 
the end. Morales passed away at Fu-ning, 
where Cocchi had founded the first Domin- 
ican mission in China. 

He wrote a number of books, papers, 
reports, and letters, most of which are as 
yet unpublished. Of particular interest to 
the student of Chinese is his Chinese- 
Spanish dictionary (“Vocabulario Chino- 
Espanol alphabetico” with Chinese charac- 


ters arranged in alphabetical order of 
their romanization. It is a manuscript of 
326 pages, preserved at the Biblioteca 


Apostolica Vaticana (Fondo Borgiano 
Cinese 503), and supplemented by his 
Sheng-chiao hsiao-ch’in chieh BAe 


(Explanation of Catholic filial piety), 8 
folios, bearing the Chinese name of 
Morales. 
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MU Tseng Ais (T. RIA, H. HE, AA, 
native name A-chai a-ssu faj=efaj3z, known 
in the local patois as Muan-ssa-ha), Sep- 
tember 19, 1587-September 9, 1646, held 
the hereditary Na-khi chieftainship with 
the rank of native prefect of Li-chiang 
chiin-min fu BRYA in northwestern 
Yunnan from 1598 to 1623, Possibly the 
most celebrated of the Na-khi rulers, he 
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was a descendant in the 19th generation 
of the legendary founder of the chieftain- 
ship, who, known as Ye-ye #&#%, was re- 
corded in the family records as a Mongol 
from the Western Regions arriving at the 
Li-chiang area in the 12th century. (From 
the sequence of events and ethnological 
evidence it seems that the Na-khi derived 
from the nomads of the Ch’iang 3é region 
on the northwestern border of Szechwan. 
There is the possibility that they migrated 
south at the time of the Mongol conquest 
of Ta-li AHF (1253) when the Mongol 
army followed the course of the Ta-chin- 
ch’uan X4)|| south from Kansu, passing 
through the Ch’iang area. In any case 
it seems that the Na-khi authority in 
the Li-chiang area began with the award 
of chieftainship by the Mongols in the 
13th century.) 

When the Ming army advanced to 
Ta-li in Yunnan in 1382 (see Fu Yu-te), 
Mu_ Tseng’s ancestor, the then chief, 
joined the new dynasty and, for his 
military contributions, was awarded the 
Chinese name Mu Te 4 (T. A&, H. fa 
fe, 1311-90), and in 1384, for his military 
Services, the rank of native hereditary 
prefect of Li-chiang (see Yang Shen). Mu 
Tseng, the thirteenth prefect after Mu 
Te, succeeded his father Mu Ch’ing =F 
(CH. #85, 1569-97) when the latter lost 
his life in a campaign to suppress a local 
revolt. 

Mu Tseng’s life story is a succession 
of similar campaigns in which he was uni- 
formly successful. In his first year as chief- 
tain a brigand named A-chang-la-mao [ajar 
#|56 failed in an attempt to put him out of 
the way, and in the following year Mu was 
victorious against other rebels. In 1600 
the ministry of Personnel confirmed the 
youth in office, and in ensuing years he 
justified his appointment by suppressing 
every uprising as it showed its head. As 
a result the same ministry conferred on 
both his father and himself (1606) the 
honorary titles of 4th grade officials. 
During the following decade his exploits 
continued, and in 1618 it is recorded 
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that he sent envoys to Peking with gifts 
of horses and local products as_ tribute 
to the emperor, and to celebrate the em- 
peror’s birthday. In return the court pre- 
sented him and his wife Lu Fan je 
with gifts of hemp, silk, colored satin, 
gauze, socks, and boots. Because of the 
defeat that same year in Manchuria (see 
Nurhaci, ECCP), Mu made a donation of 
ten thousand taels of silver to the min- 
istry of Revenue to meet military ex- 
penses. This so pleased the court that it 
published a report of it for the informa- 
tion of officials throughout the empire, and 
Mu in turn received the decorations of 
a 3d grade official. Two _ years later he 
made another donation (1,200 taels of 
silver) to the government for the purpose 
of purchasing mounts for the army. His 
reward for this was the imperial designa- 
tion of chung-i 2 (loyal and right- 
eous). 

In 1620 he received orders to suppress 
the effort of a certain Kao Lan & fi to 
usurp the magistracy of Pei-sheng-chou 
ALK. He succeeded in taking Kao and 
many others prisoner and was awarded a 
medal and other gifts. When, in July, 
1622, the tribal chief She Ch’ung-ming # 
HA, a Lolo and hereditary pacification 
officer of Yung-ning 37k, Szechwan, 
headed a revolt, Mu Tseng sent funds to 
help meet the expense of the government 
soldiers in their campaign against him. 
The revolt was put down in March, 1623. 
Meanwhile Mu had dispatched a ten 
point memorial to the throne on the 
subject of awards and had contributed 


another thousand taels of silver to be 
used on behalf of the families of those 
slain in the war or for those who _ had 


demonstrated their loyalty. For this the 
ministry of Personnel appointed him ad- 
ministration vice commissioner of Yunnan. 
The following year (1624) he resigned in 
favor of his eldest son, Mu I §& (T. 
ie, H. GR, also known as fz, 1608- 
92), but this step seems hardly to have 
made a significant change in his manner 
of life. He continued to make cash do- 
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nations for the soldiery and the families 
of the bereaved, and he requested permis- 
sion to sacrifice to two heroes lauded for 
their loyalty, Chang Ch’iian (ECCP) and 
Ho T’ing-k’uei (nyReR; (T. wwe. cs 1601), 
both of whom lost their lives in 1621 in 
the defense of the city of Liao-yang 
ERB against the Manchus. The govern- 
ment in its turn conferred on him ever 
higher (but empty) titles. Mu Tseng also 
provided corvée labor, and received per- 
mission (1627) to build an arch in mem- 
ory of his mother, née Lo #@. In ensuing 
years he continued his military suc- 
cesses against rebellious leaders, helped 
both the court and provincial governors 
with funds, and assisted in rebuilding cer- 
tain villages and bridges. He likewise dis- 
patched laborers to work on the imperial 
tombs (near Peking), as a_ result of 
which he was accorded the title of ad- 
ministration commissioner of Szechwan 
and given the right to build an arch in 
his own honor in Yunnan-fu. Instead of 
erecting it, however, he contributed the 
money thus saved for the expenses of 
the imperial troops (1644). In 1642 four 
Hsi-fan and Lolo tribes surrendered to 
him, and in 1643, on orders again, he 
took captive Li Yung-chen 43x $8 and his 
brothers, who had murdered the magis- 
trate of Chien-ch’uan ilj)[], a city south 
of Li-chiang. In spite of the loss of north 
China to the Manchus during the year 
following, he and his family continued 
their support of the Ming, and received 
appropriate recognition from the MHung- 
kuang emperor (Chu Yu-sung, ECCP) in 
Nanking (1645). He died a year later. 
Mu Tseng appears to have left an 
almost unblemished reputation among his 
followers, who came to call him Mu 
T’ien-wang K-£ (the celestial king). And 
in modern times, a western scholar—in 
recognition of Mu’s 


prowess—-has even 
named one of the province’s loftiest 
peaks after him: A-ssu or Mu _ Tseng 


shan, an eminence of some 19,000 feet. 
Mu was a loyal Buddhist, and welcomed 
the Karma-pa lamas who established 
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lamaseries in his district. A portrait 
of him, clad in Buddhist robes, and hold- 
ing a rosary, with an image of Amitabha 
depicted above his head, is reproduced by 
Joseph Rock. Mu was responsible for 
printing a number of Tibetan Buddhist 
works, and encouraged their use among 


his people. He himself was literate and 
maintained a library of ten thousand 
chiian #343#8; whatever writings, both 


prose and poetry, he himself composed, 
however, seem to have disappeared during 
the Musllm outbreaks of the 19th century; 
his calligraphy is represented by two 
scrolls, also pictured by Rock. Several 
temples too are the result of his largesse, 
notably the Hua-yen ssu #2575, situated 
on a mountain northeast of Er-hai YA¥g, 
the Hsi-t’an 7@#4% ssu, and a _ lamasery 
known either as Fu-kuo jg ssu or as 
Chieh-t’o-lin f#fft#*. The last is the only 
one which has survived fairly intact down 
to modern times. He saw to it that each 
religious seat received a copy of the 
Tibetan canon, which he either contributed 
or sought from the imperial court. 

Mu Tseng married three times. His 
eldest son and heir was born to the second 
wife, A-shih-hui fajas##. His third wife, 
A-shih-ko #f (or jung 4%), became the 
mother of three more sons. When he died 
in 1646, most of China had already been 
invaded by the Manchus. He lived through 
the period of turmoil at the end of the 
Ming but at his death he was in contact 
with the Ming courts in south China. It 
was during his son’s chieftainship in 
1659 that the surrender to the new 
Manchu dynasty took place. In 1723 the 
Office of hereditary prefect of Li-chiang 
was abolished and the office of prefect 
became appointive by the provincial gov- 
ernment with confirmation by the central 
government, The Mu family, however, 
retained the title of hereditary assistant 
prefect but was deprived of administrative 
power. There is a report that the last 
head of the house, probably the one in 
the 33d generation, born in 1929, was 
executed in the 1950s. 
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MU Ying YR (T. 3%), 1345-June 7, 
1392, military leader and first chief of the 
garrison defense command 48 established 
by the Ming in Yunnan, was a native 
of Ting-yiian 93% (Anhwei). Orphaned 
at the age of seven, he came to the at- 
tention of Chu Yian-chang in the early 
1350s and, along with a number of other 
orphaned boys, was adopted by the future 
founder of the Ming dynasty. Mu grew 
up in Chu’s household and used the name 
Chu Wen-ying #3¢3%, given him by his 
foster father; according to all accounts, 
he was unaware that he was not Chu’s 
son. The foster parents were particularly 
fond of this boy; he shared the living 
quarters of their own eldest son, Chu 
Piao (q.v.), and eminent scholars tutored 
them together. Later one could discern in 
both individuals the influence of the hu- 
mane personality of the Empress Ma (q.yv.) 
as well as the respect for learning which 
they acquired in those years. As a boy 
Mu is’ described as having been ex- 
tremely quick of mind, mature in manner, 
and unfailingly diligent and _ respect- 
ful, qualities that probably are not mere 
biographer’s clichés since Chu Yian- 
chang made a point of calling attention 
to the shortcomings of those about him, 
even in his own children and grandchild- 
ren. The records contain no mention of 
anything but his praise for the young 
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Mu Ying. 

Mu also possessed qualities that com- 
plemented his gentler side. From the age 
of eighteen he received military training 
and experience in the field as Chu Yiian- 
chang’s personal aide, and as junior offi- 
cer on the staffs of leading generals. 
Before he was twenty he was given 
military assignments carrying considerable 
responsibility, e.g., for some years he was 
garrison commander at the important 
bastion of Chinkiang, and in 1368 he 
achieved conspicuous merit for leadership 
in battle during the campaign against the 
Fukien warlord Ch’en Yu-ting (see Fang 
Kuo-chen). It was only after that series 
of engagements that Chu Yiian-chang 
told Mu he was an orphan, and recounted 
the circumstances. He also instructed Mu, 
as he at that time instructed all his other 
adopted sons, to resume his original sur- 
name. But he continued to regard Mu 
Ying with special favor, arousing the 
speculation, discussed but generally dis- 
credited by serious historians later on, that 
Mu may have been his own son, the off- 
spring of some irregular alliance that he 
did not wish to acknowledge. 

In the early years of the Hung-wu reign, 
after working briefly in Fukien garrison 
assignments, Mu served in the chief mili- 
tary commission in Nanking, first as an 
assistant commissioner-in-chief and then 
as vice commissioner-in-chief. In 1377 he 
was named vice commander to Generalis- 
simo Teng Yu (q.v.) in an expedition that 
went far out into the Kokonor region 
and the Tibetan uplands on the western 
borders of Szechwan. On the conclusion 
of that campaign, he was awarded in 
November the title marquis of Hsi-p’ing 
paze#e and an annual stipend of 2,500 
shih with rights of inheritance. During 
the following four years he was contin- 
uously active as a field commander in the 
north and northwest. 

Mu Ying’s special place in history 
stems from his role in the conquest of 
Yunnan and its integration into the empire 
as a new province. When military action 
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against Yunnan was decided upon in 1381, 
Fu Yu-te (qg.v.) was named generalissimo 
of the expeditionary forces, with Lan Yu 
(q.v.) and Mu Ying as_ vice command- 
ers. The military action, commencing with 
the battle for Ch’ii-ching iif in the north- 
east corner of the province in January 
of 1382, followed by the capture of Kun- 
ming and Ta-li *%#2 in the following 
months, produced a series of major vic- 
tories without conclusive results (see Fu 
Yu-te). By 1383 the emperor had 
decided that a continuing military presence 
of special size and nature would be need- 
ed to bring the region under permanent 
control; he informed his field command 
there that Mu Ying should remain behind 
with the major portion of the expedition- 
ary force after the completion of the 
conquest, and that Fu and his staff were 
to withdraw. 

There were three aspects to the mili- 
tary problem in Yunnan. First, and per- 
haps of greatest initial importance to the 
Ming court, was to eradicate the Mongol 
princely line established there by Qubilai 
Khan following his conquest of the Nan- 
chao state in 1254. Called by the Chinese 
the Liang % princedom, this remnant of 
Mongol power seemed capable of estab- 
lishing alliances with other Mongol bases 
on the west and north of China, and there- 
fore was intolerable. The Liang prince- 
dom was eliminated with comparative ease 
with the capture of Kunming, its capital, 
in the summer of 1382, and _ the suicide 
of the prince and members of his family 
and court. Second, there was the old Ta-li 
kingdom, ruled over by the Tuan family 
(see Lan YU), originally from _ north 
China, who in the Sung dynasty establish- 
ed their suzerainty over the tribal group- 
ings making up the Nan-chao’_ confeder- 
ation. Although Qubilai had executed the 
head of the family, the reigning “king,” 
he had found it expedient to continue to 
use the family and their network of con- 
nections throughout the tribal structure. 
Their power remained great, and was not 
eliminated when Mu Ying captured their 
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Ta-li stronghold. Third, there was the 
base level of tribal power structure, com- 
prising the greatest part of the popula- 
tion. Most important were the speakers of 
Tibeto-Burman languages, loosely called 
Lolo by the Chinese; they were the dom- 
inant group, and the descendants of the 
tribes that had created the Nan-chao state 
six centuries earlier. But there were also 
important clusters of Thai-related peoples 
such as the Shan ## and the Pai-i Bm 
who probably had been increasing in 
numbers and importance there since the 
12th century. All of these peoples lived 
in agricultural villages and were similar 
enough to the Chinese of the southwest 
so that they could be readily absorbed 
into Chinese-type society. but they were 
fiercely independent and capable of stub- 
born military resistance. The Shan state 
in particular was in a period of  resur- 
gence in the late 14th century; its king, 
Ssu Lun-fa (see Ssu Jen-fa), gave Mu 
Ying his most serious continuing problems 
as military governor of the region in the 
decade that followed, and pacification of 


the Shan remained unsuccessful for a 
century. 
Mu Ying faced all these problems 


with effective military strategy and, more 
Significantly in the long range, with intel- 
ligent encouragement of civil government. 
Local leaders were sent to Nanking on 
many occasions for audiences at the 
court, their sons were given educational 
privileges, and on some _ occasions the 
emperor bestowed Chinese surnames on 
tribal leaders who had not _ previously 
acquired them. Mu Ying was particularly 
attentive to developing educational facili- 
ties within the province. He also concerned 
himself with irrigation and drainage, 
and other technological improvements to 
agriculture. Throughout all the efforts to 
transform the region according to Chinese 
standards, a very broad-minded spirit of 
accommodation to local custom is evident. 
Mu was a humane and patient governor. 

To attend to the military problem of 
that border area, the court decided to 
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confirm Mu and his descendants in hered- 
itary tenure as chiefs of a special defense 
command in the region, to exist: side by 
Side with the usual structure of provincial 
civil government. Also on April 13, 1385, 
Nanking issued orders that all military offi- 
cials serving under Mu in Yunnan, down 
to the level of company commanders, were 
to be promoted one rank and _ confirmed 
in hereditary tenure there. Since this in 
effect retained the troops serving under 
them, it transformed the major portion 
of the original expeditionary force, said 
to have numbered 300,000, mostly re- 
cruited in the Nanking region, into a per- 
manent garrison for Yunnan. Major cities 
in the region already had possessed Chi- 
nese inhabitants; they were in fact cities 
in the Chinese form. But the influx of 
these military families, mostly added to 
the urban population, did a great deal to 
strengthen the Chinese_ character of the 
leading centers, as well as to_ establish 
their links with the rest of the country. 
The oft-noted similarity of Yunnanese 
Mandarin to that of some Yangtze valley 
areas may well be evidence of the cul- 
tural impact which Mu Ying’s garrison 
forces had on the region. 

In November, 1389, Mu Ying was called 
back to Nanking for a court banquet 
in his honor and other rewards including 
lavish gifts of gold, silver, and currency. 
The emperor reportedly patted him fondly 
on the shoulder and said: “Knowing that 
you are there, I can sleep soundly with 
no worries about the southwest.” Mu 
returned to Yunnan after this short visit, 
and in the next year or two faced repeat- 
ed outbreaks of rebellious tribal leaders, 
but broke all military resistance and had 
the satisfaction of seeing all of Yunnan 
at peace by 1392. Chu Piao died on May 
17, 1392, and, on July 7, within a day or 
two of hearing the news, Mu also passed 
away apparently due to grief, according 
to contemporary accounts. The emperor 
ordered that Mu’s body be returned to 
Nanking for burial in a mausoleum near 
the imperial tombs, then under construc- 
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tion. He was posthumously elevated to 
prince of Ch’ien-ning #44¢-F, and granted 
the honorific Chao-ching ARi i. Shrines 
were erected to his memory in Yunnan, 
and his spirit tablet was included with 
those to which imperial sacrifices were 
offered in the imperial ancestral shrine 
(T’ai-miao ~ jsf). 

Mu Ying was survived by his widow, 
née Keng 8k, born the same year as her 
husband; she lived until 1431, residing in 
Nanking where the family maintained its 
principal residence for several generations. 
Five sons are mentioned. The eldest, Mu 
Ch’un # (T. AR, Pth. BH, 1363-98), 
was confirmed in the succession to the 
marquisate and in the hereditary tenure 
of the office of chief of the special de- 
fense command for Yunnan on November 
6, 1392. He served in that capacity until 
some illness brought about his premature 
death. His achievements include striking 
successes in both the military and _ the 
civil fields. Mu Ch’un had no son; he was 
succeeded in the title and the Yunnan 
defense command post by his younger 
brother, Mu Ying’s second son, Mu Sheng 
re (T. RH, 1368-1439, posthumously 
elevated to prince of Ting-yian with 
honorific H%#). Mu Sheng was confirmed 
in the succession in January, 1399, shortly 
after Chu Ytin-wen (q.v.) came to the 
throne, but the civil war did not affect 
either Mu Sheng or the Mu family. His 
forty-year tenure in the office was marked 


by further administrative successes and 
some military ones, but he is a some- 
what controversial figure. Although he 


held military posts from his youth on- 
ward, and as a young man won _ the 
warm approval of Chu Yuan-chang, he 
appears to have lacked his father’s and 
his older brother’s sincerity, integrity, and 
common touch, and earned an_ unflat- 
tering reputation for self-aggrandizement 
through exploiting his contacts within the 
official elite. As the general responsible 
for military affairs in a province border- 
ing on Annam, Mu Sheng was repeatedly 
ordered to lead armies from Yunnan and 
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the southwest into that country from 1406 
onward. In the first campaign in 1406-7, 
they pursued the enemy all the way to 
the Cham border and, according to the 
Chinese accounts, “captured 48 command- 
eries and 186 hsien with a population of 
3, 125,900 households (see Chang Fu and 
Huang Fu); also elephants, horses, herds, 
and military equipment beyond counting 
..”. Mu Sheng returned in triumph to 
Yunnan, and in the spring of 1408 was 
called to the court to be rewarded by 
Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.) with the title 
duke of Ch’ien-kuo #447, an annual 
stipend of 3,000 shih, and lavish material 
gifts. But Mu was unsuccessful on _ the 
subsequent occasions in which he had to 
help with military action in Annam, and 
even within his own province. As a field 
commander he was incompetent and cau- 
tious to the point of cowardice. In 1427 
he was impeached at the court for his 
inept conduct of a campaign, but the 
emperor refused to heed the charges, and 
the matter was closed. During his last 
campaign against Ssu Jen-fa in 1438-39, 
he suffered serious defeats and retreated 
ignominiously to his base at Ch’u-hsiung 
#5 so shaken that he either died of 
illness induced by his mental state, or 
took poison. Yet the Mu family had 
acquired such a reputation for infallibility 
in Yunnan that the court at Peking felt 
it important to have ason of Mu Yingin 
charge there, even though a somewhat 
incompetent one; so it always continued 
to support Mu Sheng. Certain Muslim au- 
thorities assert that he belonged to their 
faith, but this is not officially confirmed. 
In the Annamite campaigns and in 
other military tasks, Mu Sheng was aided 
by his brother (Mu Ying’s third son), Mu 
Ang § (T. #, posthumously elevated 
to earl of Ting-pien%£344, with honorific 
BLE, 1445). He acted temporarily as 
regent for the family in their Yunnan re- 
sponsibilities after Mu Sheng’s death, and 
appears to have been an able and vigor- 
ous military commander. The emperor in 


1440 had confirmed Mu _ Sheng’s son, 
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originally named Mu Yen fg, in the suc- 
cession, and awarded him the new name 
Mu Pin jf (T. 3c¥#, Pth. ABR, 1397- 
1450). He continued to live in Nanking 
and to hold a minor post at court until 
the death of his uncle, Mu Ang, after 
which he went to Yunnan to take up the 
headship of the family there, assuming 
the hereditary rank of duke of Ch’ien- 
kuo, and the military responsibilities that 
went with it. 

Nothing is known about the fourth 
son of Mu Ying. A fifth, Mu Hsin ff, 
became the husband of the imperial prin- 
cess Ch’ang-ning #§ (1420-41), the 
youngest of Emperor Chu Ti’s five daugh- 
ters. Counting from Mu Sheng as the 
first duke of Ch’ien-kuo, the fourth duke, 
Mu K’un & (CT. 3c, H. RW, 1482-1519, 
enf. 1497, Pth. #£38), was a great-great- 
grandson of Mu Ang, whose line contin- 
ued to the end of the Ming dynasty. The 
last one, the thirteenth duke, Mu T’ien-po 
Ay CT. Bye, enf. 1628, d. 1661), served 
under the southern Ming emperor, Chu 
Yu-lang (ECCP), and accompanied the 
latter in the retreat to Burma in 1659; 
two years later he was murdered by the 
Burmese. 

Although Mu Ying and later inher- 
itors of the dukedom were granted state 
funerals and burial in mausolea in the 
Nanking suburbs, and the principal resi- 
dence of the family continued to be in 
Nanking, they referred to themselves as 
natives of Ting-ylian, where they also 
acquired family property. Yet they had 
extensive holdings in Yunnan too; one 
account states that they possessed 365 
estates, farms, or other productive proper- 
ties there, “one to sustain them for each 
day of the year.” Mu Ying is said also 
to have had a great fondness for horses 
and owned a notable stable in Yunnan. 
The family retained its hereditary respon- 
sibilities in Yunnan through the Ming 
dynasty, and gradually shifted its roots to 
that province, where it continued to be 
prominent until recent times. It is the 
unique example in Ming history of a 
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family possessing continuing regional or 
local responsibilities, almost feudal in na- 
ture, one which reflects the special circum- 
stances of Yunnan society, and the Ming 


government’s way of dealing with that 
region. 
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NAyACU #PS Hi (died August 31, 1388), 
a powerful Mongol chieftain who surren- 
dered to Chu Yuian-chang shortly before 
his death, was for twenty years the over- 
lord of Liaotung and a formidable foe of 
the Ming. The origin and early years of 
Nayacu are rather obscure. The shih-lu 
asserts that he was a descendant of Mu- 
qali (Mu-hua-li 1170-1223), a distinguished 
general under Jenghiz khan. Naryacu 
joined the Mongol army, outshone his 
fellows in battle, and rose to become a 
battalion commander. He saw action in 
T’ai-p’ingX24 (Anhwei) when Chu Yuan- 
chang attacked the city in July, 1355. He 
was captured but soon released on order 
of the rebel chief and sent back to the 
north. Apparently Chu hoped that his 
generous treatment of Nayacu might in- 
duce other Mongol leaders to submit. 
Nagacu, however, rejoined the Yiian forces 
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and was assigned to Liaotung. By 1362 
he is reported to have held the rank of 
assistant governor in Liao-yang 38fB. On 
his flight from Ta-tu to Shang-tu in Sep- 
tember, 1368, the powerful Mongol chief- 
tain Toyon Temir (q.v.) appointed Naga- 
¢u the senior governor with the title of 
grand commandant (;~ ft). Thereafter 
Nayacu set up his quarters in Chin-shan 
lJ, about seventy miles north of Shen- 
yang #BB, and steadily expanded his 
power in the Sungari River area, then 
the center of the Jiirchen settlement. 

Between these years, Nayacu made 
several attempts to expand his authority 
across the border at the expense of the 
Koreans. Early in 1362, taking advantage 
of the raids of the Red Turban _ rebels 
into Korea, and guided by a band of 
native renegades, he led an army across 
the Yalu River and raided the northern 
border. The Koreans suffered several set- 
backs, but in August, under the command 
of King Kongmin (Wang Chon, see Kwon 
Ktn) and General Yi Song-gye (q.v.), they 
defeated Nayacu in the plain of Hamju 
jx S82 (modern Hamhting). Nagacu then 
sued for peace and in subsequent years 
sent several tribute-bearing embassies to 
the Korean court to maintain friendly 
relations. 

Early in 1368, on the impending col- 
lapse of the Yuan house and the threat 
of the rebel forces to Liaotung, Nayacu 
sent a delegation to negotiate with the 
Korean king for a joint defense agree- 
ment against the Chinese. To offset the 
possible alliance between the two, Chu 
Yuan-chang dispatched an envoy, in June, 
1369, to persuade King Kongmin to sever 
ties with Nayacu and to take over the 
Ming calendar. The Korean king, eager 
to free himself from the Mongol yoke, 
readily accepted the emperor’s demand. 
In the following months, presumably with 
Chinese backing, King Kongmin launched 
a series of campaigns aimed at recovering 
their territories from the Northern Yuan. 
Late in 1370, under the command of Yi 
Songgye, the Koreans invaded Liaotung 
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and captured Liao-yang from the Mongols, 
but soon retreated owing to cold weather 
and shortage of provisions. Avoiding a 
confrontation, Nayacu continued to send 
tribute to the Korean court. 

Between the time of the initial cam- 
paign and the crossing of the Yalu, Chu 
Yiian-chang sent a special envoy, in June 
1370, to Chin-shan to persuade Naracu 
to surrender, but received a negative re- 
sponse. In July of the following year, the 
Ming emperor dispatched another repre- 
sentative to convey a Similar message. 
This time Nayacu was outraged; he de- 
tained the envoy, and later reportedly had 
him executed. These actions, however, 
brought no immediate reprisal from Chu 
Yiian-chang. During the next two years, 
taking advantage of the inaction of the 
Ming court, Naryacu steadily built up his 
power and expanded his domain across 
the Chinese boundaries. In December, 
1372, he overran a Chinese grain depot 
at Niu-chia-chuang 4-3¢# in Liaotung, 
burning over one hundred thousand bush- 
els of grain, and killing over five thou- 
sand soldiers; this dealt a severe blow to 
the Chinese supply line in the northeast- 
ern region. Two years later Nayacu made 
a surprise attack on Liao-yang, but was 
driven back by the Ming forces. Another 
delay followed and then in January, 1376, 
he launched a large-scale offensive against 
Liaotung. After being repulsed at Kai- 
chou #)), he turned to Chin-chou 44, 
where he also encountered stiff resistance. 
He lost this battle, during which his able 
lieutenant, Nayira’u J)#I|JJL, was wounded 
and captured by the Chinese. Naryacu 
then abandoned his adventure and turned 
north, narrowly surviving an ambush set 
by pursuers on his return journey. In the 
following years Nayacu waged few offen- 
Sives; he was presumably busy regrouping 
his forces while the Ming continued to 
stay on the defensive. Chu Yiian-chang 
made another effort to persuade Naracu 
to surrender (September, 1378), but the 
Mongol chieftain remained adamant. 

Finally Chu decided to use force. In 
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January, 1387, he appointed General Feng 
Sheng (q.v.) as commander-in-chief, with 
Fu Yu-te and Lan Yii (qq.v.) as deputies, 
to head an expedition against Nayacu. 
Starting in April with an army of about 
two hundred thousand men, including 
contingents of Mongol soldiers under the 
command of Nayira’u, Feng and others 
crossed the Liao River in July and made 
contact with the enemy. It is said that 
Feng sent Nayira’u ahead of the troops 
with a message for Naracu to surrender. 
The presence of the Ming forces appar- 
ently convinced Nayacu of the futility of 
continued resistance; so he finally agreed 
to submit. A few days later Lan Yii ar- 
rived in Chin-shan to receive his surren- 
der. In consequence, over two hundred 
thousand of his men went over to. the 
Chinese side; they, together with countless 
sheep, horses, camels, and supplies formed 
a line which reportedly stretched for over 
a hundred /i. The rest of Nagatu’s forces 
in the Sungari valley, shocked by the 
surrender of their chieftain, disintegrated. 


When the news reached Nanking, Chu 
Yuian-chang gave orders to send _ lavish 
gifts to Nayacu and his followers. 


In October Nayacu and his retinue 
arrived at the capital and were received 
in audience. Delighted over his submis- 
sion, the emperor bestowed on him the 
title of marquis of Hai-hsi }# pee with 
an annual stipend of 2,000 bushels of 


rice to be drawn from the public fields 
in Kiangsi, and additional gifts. His fol- 
lowers also received titles and rewards. 


All these favors were apparently intended 
to keep him satisfied; Nayacu had lost all 
power, however, and he remained in Nan- 
king. His troops were subsequently in- 
corporated into the Chinese army and as- 
Signed to garrisons in Jehol, the Peiping 
area, Shantung, Nanking, and also in the 
deep south. 

Nayacu, who was given to excessive 
use of liquor, was not in good health.. In 
July of the following year, however, he 
received a summons to join General Fu 
Yu-te in his expedition against the rebel- 
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lious tribesmen in Yunnan. By this time 
he had become very sick and was under 
the care of a court physician; nevertheless 
he was forced to comply with the impe- 
rial order. As the expeditionary forces 
included many of his former troops, Na- 
yacu’s presence in the campaign would 
seem desirable to guarantee their loyalty. 
While the expedition was on its way to 
Yunnan, Naryacu died at the end of Au- 
gust aboard ship near Wuchang. His re- 
mains were brought back and buried out- 
side of one of the southern gates of 
Nanking. 

According to report, Nagyacu’s know- 
ledge of Chinese was rather poor. The 
Yijo sillok AHA AE (T’aejo 7A), records 
that one day in 1388 a Korean envoy to 
China tried to address the emperor in 
Chinese. Chu Yiian-chang, however, was 
unable to understand the Korean, and 
jokingly remarked that he spoke Chinese 
like Naracu. 

Nayacu was survived by a son named 
Ch’a-han #22 (Cayan) who inherited the 
marquisate from his father, but on Sep- 
tember 12, 1388, the title was changed 
from Hai-hsi to Shen-yang. Two years la- 
ter (April, 1390) the emperor sent Ch’a-han 
to Tung-ch’ang #-fu Shantung, to be 
in charge of the drilling of troops, and la- 
ter rewarded him with a String of 
400 cash. In 1393 he became involved in 
the alleged conspiracy of Lan Yu, and 
was executed on May 18 of that year. 
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NAN Chu-i MBA (T. Be, H. FF), ca. 
1565-1643, governor of Fukien who forced 
the Dutch to vacate the Pescadore Islands 
(P’eng-hu 43) in 1624, was a native 
of Wei-nan 7M, Shensi. He came from 
a family of military registry which never- 
theless was famous for producing ten 
civil chin-shih in five generations, from 
Nan Chao ij in 1460 to Nan Chii-jen [& 
{=e ine 1622. 

Nan Chi-i’s great-grandfather, Nan 
Feng-chiszé7 (T. sci, H. S258, cs 1538), 
served (ca. 1553) as intendant of the 
Yen-men /fEf} circuit, Shansi, and was a 
disciple of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). His 
grandfather Nan Hstian if (T. LH, H. 
BBA, ca. 1515-ca. 1596, cs 1547), served 
(ca. 1565-ca. 1575) as an intendant in 
Szechwan, Hukuang, and Shantung. His 
father, Nan Hsien-chung #4 (ca. 1545- 
ca. 1580, cs 1574), died in office while 
magistrate of Tsao-ch’iang #84, in Pei- 
Chihli. 

Nan Chiu-i himself became a chii-jen 
in 1591 and a chin-shih in 1601. After a 
term as novice in the ministry of Reven- 
ue he was appointed a secretary in the 
ministry of Justice, rising to the direc- 
torship of a bureau. Then he became 
prefect of Kuang-p’ing-fu RA}, Pei- 
Chihli, director of education of Shan- 
Si province, and then for four years 
(1616-1619?) intendant of the Yen-men 
circuit with headquarters at Tai-chou ft 


+, where his great-grandfather had once 


held office. Later he served as surveil- 
lance commissioner and as an administra- 
tion commissioner. His next appointment 
was to the Court of the Imperial Stud 
(October 23, 1621) which kept him in 
Peking for over a year. 

On March 18, 1623, Nan Chii-i was named 
governor of Fukien to deal with the critical 
situation there caused by the Dutch oc- 
cupation of the Pescadores in July of the 
previous year. It was late in the 16th 
century, after the defeat of the Spanish 
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Armada (1588), that the English, and 
later the Dutch, contended seriously with 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, for the 
lucrative China trade. The Dutch tried to 
break the Portuguese monopoly at Macao 
by force but failed repeatedly(1601, 1603, 
and 1607). Then they sought, and in 1609 
obtained, permission from the Japanese 
to trade with Chinese smugglers at Hirado, 
and later at Nagasaki. In 1622 they again 
tried to open direct trade with China and 
attacked Macao with eight hundred men 
and thirteen ships under the command of 
Cornelis Reijersen. On June 24 the Dutch 
landing party suffered a crushing defeat 
by the Portuguese defenders, losing hun- 
dreds of men and most of the officers 
(see Giacomo Rho). They proceeded 
next to the Fukien coast. As base of 
operation they occupied the Pescadores 


on July 5, 1622, and tried to negotiate 
with the local Chinese authorities at 
Amoy. Early in 1623 Shang Chou-tso 


(see Ch’i Ch’eng-han), then governor of 
Fukien, reported to Peking that the Dutch 
had been in the Pescadores for over six 
months trying to obtain the rights to 
trade at a Fukien port; that they once 
sent five ships in an attempt to land at 
Liu-ao 7\#k (south of Chang-p’u ye jAy) but 
lost a ship together with several sailors 
who were captured;that they then cruised 
farther along the coast without success; 
and that they finally decided to re-open 
negotiations. Shang said that he told the 
Dutch to return to Yao-liu-pa (imergne, 
i.e. Batavia) to await the Chinese traders 
as before, but if they left the Pescadores 
at once and kept away from any place 
patrolled by the Chinese, they would be 
permitted to stay at any of the nearby 
non-Chinese ports. Shang did not mention 
Formosa by name, although he apparently 
meant it to be the place that the Dutch 
might occupy. At that time Formosa 
was a rendezvous for the smugglers from 
China to trade with the Japanese. It was 
referred to as Ta-wan (Tai-wan) x}, 
the Big Bay, which was probably the 
bay sheltered by the then An-p’ing 
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Fe7e. Isthmus. 

Shang’s handling of the Dutch appar- 
ently did not satisfy the Peking govern- 
ment and Nan Chi-i was appointed his 
successor, Before Nan’s arrival, Shang 
made two more reports, the first in April 
saying that he had the promise of the 
Dutch to leave the Pescadores and _ the 
second, two months later, remarking bit- 
terly that the Dutch had received rein- 
forcements and were not leaving; further, 
that if another warning from him failed 
to impress them the use of force would 
be inevitable, with its concomitant addi- 
tional military expenses. 

Late in July, 1623, Nan Chu-i arrived 
at Foochow. He reported that the six 
Dutch ships in the Pescadores had been 
reinforced by five more, and that they 
had captured over six hundred Chinese 
sailors and traders who were being forced 
to work on strengthening the fortress at 
their base. He then requested men and 
funds to prepare for war on the Dutch 
and was granted a free hand. He at 
once conducted preparations for a mili- 
tary offensive, and it was rumored that 
the Portuguese of Macao had made some 
contributions to finance his campaign. 

In October, 1623, when a Dutch fleet 
of four ships under Christian Francs put 
in at Amoy harbor, the Chinese staged a 
successful resistance. One ship was burned 
and Francs himself captured. Other en- 
gagements along the coast were also re- 
ported. Nan Chu-i was determined to force 
the Dutch to leave the China coast and 
in February, 1624, began to send warships 
to the Pescadores and land troops to 
build a fort. Preparations for war were 
carried on for several months, Meanwhile 
both sides sought the help as intermediary 
of the Chinese merchant at Hirado, Li 
Tan (q.v.), the Dutch requesting him to 
negotiate for permission to trade ata 
Chinese port, while the Chinese, who 
thought the Japanese might come to the 
aid of the Dutch, wanted him to make 
sure that no Japanese would do so. Late 
in July Nan ordered the Chinese troops 
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to advance on the Dutch fort. On August 
3, 1624, the Dutch asked for peace and 
agreed to destroy their fort and evacuate 
their Pescadores base, which they did in ten 
days. They then occupied An-p’ing, For- 
mosa, and remained there for thirty-eight 
years until their final dislodgement by 
Cheng Ch’eng-kung (ECCP) in 1662, The 
acquiescence of the Dutch was brought 
about partly by Nan’s determined military 
preparations and partly by the Dutch real- 
ization that they would never obtain trade 
with China by hostile action. This regret 
was expressed eloquently by Martinus 
Sonck, Reijersen’s successor, in his report 
to Batavia on the surrender of the Pesca- 
dores: “Now we must needs first atone 
for all these and many other wrongs, 
consigning them to oblivion as best we 
may, before ever the Company will be 
able to enjoy the long coveted fruits of 
the magnificent China trade.” 

Nan Chi-i’s report of his success in 
dealing with the Dutch must have reached 
Peking in September. In it he said that the 
“red-haired barbarians” had been forced 
to leave Chinese territory and had sailed 
away. He also delivered to Peking the twelve 
Dutch prisoners of war; they were received 
by the emperor, it is said, at a celebration 
of the victory. Nan also submitted in 1625 
a ten-point plan on coastal defense of 
Fukien to prepare against a repetition of 
similar aggression. His plans were probably 
shelved, for at that time the war on the 
northeastern frontier required the full 
attention of Peking. 

It is said that Nan did not mention in his 
report any word in praise of the then all- 
powerful eunuch Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP), 
and so was given no reward for his achieve- 
ment. In May, 1625, he was made a vice 
minister of Works in charge of the Grand 
Canal, The people of Fukien, however, 
considered Nan’s success magnificent. They 
knew that he had succeeded in forcing 
the enemy to leave without actually 
resorting to a protracted conflict which 
might have proved disastrous for the 
local people. In gratitude they voluntarily 
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built shrines in his honor at four places. 
Nan was also remembered in three other 
shrines where he held office, in Kuang- 
ping, Taiyiian, and Tai-chou. Wei Chung- 
hsien, however, thought otherwise and 
soon (1625?) had Nan cashiered and de- 
prived of all honors. He returned home 
and lived there quietly for several years. 
About 1620 he built a country house 
for himself in the foothills south of his 
home town which he called P’u-yiian 
Gi] (Waterfalls Garden), but he had had 
no opportunity to live there. Hence he 
must have appreciated the privileges of 
an enforced retirement. 

In 1627, after the new emperor had 
brought about removal of Wei Chung- 
hsien, officials harmed by that powerful 
eunuch had their privileges restored. Nan 
was recalled and appointed vice-minister 
of Revenue in charge of the granaries. He 
was then sent to inspect the grain trans- 
portation on the Grand Canal. Just at that 
time the Manchus invaded the Peking 
area and Nan was ordered to _ supervise 
the military defense of T’ung-chou 3H). 
After the Manchus retreated, Nan was 
credited with the successful defense of 
that city. Meanwhile he was also belat- 
edly credited with the Pescadores victory 
of 1624, and in January, 1630, was pro- 
moted to minister of Works, only to be 
dismissed six months later on the charge 
that the new cannon manufactured by his 
ministry had broken to pieces at a trial 
firing. This time he went home for good. 
He was then about seventy sui. As a 
reward for his T’ung-chou defense, his 
rank and titles were soon restored. This 
was the time when many rebels were on 
the rampage in Shensi and _ neighboring 
provinces. Nan helped in the defense of 
his native city, and in 1640 contributed 
heavily to the relief of a famine. 

In November, 1643, after the bandit 
leader, Li Tzu-ch’eng (ECCP), captured 
Sian, he had Nan brought before him. 
Nan refused to join the bandits and 
was tortured while being held for ransom. 
It is said that he suffered from burning 
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with a hot iron before he died. A number 
of other members of the Nan family also 
lost their lives in the same year. It seems 
that no one from that family rose to 
prominence during the Ch’ing period. 
Thus the Nan family of Wei-nan may be 
said to have risen and fallen with the 
fortunes of the house of Ming. 
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NI Ch’ien (2m (T. He, H. HA), Decem- 
ber 31, 1415-April 9, 1479, scholar,  offi- 
cial, was a native of Shang-ylan [| J3p, one 
of the two districts comprising the city 
of Nanking. His ancestors during the 
troubled days of the 12th century had 
fled from north China to Hangchow, 
where they apparently became prosperous. 
In 1366 the forces of Chu Ytan-chang 
conquered Hangchow. Shortly thereafter 
he ordered the resettlement of its wealthy 
families of various trades in his capital 
(Nanking) in order to build up the city 
and to supply money, labor, and materials 
to his budding administration. Ni Ch’jen’s 
great-grand-father was registered in Nan- 
king among the artisans, apparently as an 
ironworker, for his residence was situated 
in the street known as T’ieh-tso-fang gy 
fF) Cron foundries). Ni Ch’ien was a 
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bright child and went to school. In 1438 
he became a chii-jen and a year later 
passed first in the metropolitan examina- 
tion and was third on the chin-shih list; 
he received an appointment as a compiler 
in the Hanlin Academy. In 1444 a drought 
affected a large part of China. On May 


11 of that year Ni Ch’ien was named 
among the sixteen officials dispatched 
from Peking, each to pray for rain 
at one of the shrines to the sacred 


mountains, rivers, and seas. Ni was sent 
north to the one called pei-yleh Jt (i. 
e., Heng-shan fa lj in Shansi). It happened 
that on that very day his first son was 
born. So he named him Ni Yih (g. v.) 
and gave him the courtesy name  Shun- 
tzu REA (see Legge, Shoo-King 1/3/11, 
12). 

In March, 1449, Ni Ch’ien was pro- 
moted to a sub-expositor. Half a year 
later, after the Oirat captured Emperor 


Chu Ch’i-chen (q. v.), his half-brother 
Chu Ch’i-yi (g. v.) ascended the throne. 
Late that year Ni was appointed chief 


envoy to Korea to bear the new emperor’s 
proclamations to that country. He arrived 
in Seoul in February, 1450. During his 
stay of half a month he composed a 
number of poems which, together with 
those presented to him by the Koreans, 
were printed in 4 chiian under the title. 
Liao-hai-pien 3¥$$3. A shorter version, 
Feng-shih Chao-hsien ch’ang-ho shih 28 8 
fee(E ASF, also circulated. There is also 
an account of the journey, Chao-hsien chi- 
shih <i8%. These works greatly enhanced 
his fame. While he was in Korea his 
first wife (1419-50) died in Nanking. 
After his return to Peking he married a 
descendant of Kuo Ying (q. v.), the first 
marquis of Wu-ting j&%. Meanwhile Ni 
was chosen to tutor in the palace a 
group of selected young eunuchs. These 
connections indicate his rise on the polit- 
ical stage. In 1452 he became a lecturer 
on the Classics to the emperor and, it is 
said, was ordered to continue in service 
and forego the three-year mourning per- 
iod on the death of a parent. When the 
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emperor’s own son was proclaimed heir 
apparent (see Chu Ch’i-yii) Ni became 
one of the minor functionaries in the 
supervisorate of instruction. In 1454 he 
was named to the editorial board to com- 
pile a gazetteer of the empire. When the 
work was completed in June, 1456, and 
printed under the title Huan-yii t’ung-chih 
(see Shang Lu), he-was rewarded with 
promotion to grand secretary of the di- 
rectory of instruction (AjARAKB+, not 
a participant in the grand secretariat). 

On the restoration of Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-chen early in 1457, Ni seems to have 
weathered the change unscathed. He was 
appointed an assistant to the transmission 
commissioner, still retaining his Hanlin 
post, and then sent on a mission to the 
princedoms of Liao 3%, Ching #], and 
Ch’u 48, all in Hukuang. On his return 
in January, 1458, he was promoted to 
chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. Later 
he became a tutor to the heir apparent, 
Chu Chien-shen (gq. v.). In September, 
1459, he served as associate director of 
the provincial examination held in Pe- 
king. Soon afterwards a disgruntled candi- 
date, blaming his own failure on the ex- 
aminer, accused Ni of accepting gifts from 
one of the deposed princes of the Liao 
princedom, It happened that this one-time 
prince’s mother was also a descendant of 
Kuo Ying and so closely related to Ni’s 
second wife. Perhaps some innocent tran- 
sactions among relatives were misrepre- 
sented as evidence of a political intrigue. 
Ni was tried at the imperial court of the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, then con- 
trolled by the notorious investigator Men 
Ta (see P’eng Shih), found guilty, and 
sentenced in May, 1460, to exile in 
Hsiian-fu, north of Peking, as a common 
soldier. 

For four years he remained there 
until, on Chu Chien-shen’s succession to 
the throne (1464), a general amnesty 
gave him release. Ni then returned home 
as a commoner. The emperor apparently 
remembered him as a tutor, for he was 
impressively stout, his belt having been 
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described as large enough toencircle four 
average persons. His former students 
among the eunuchs also remembered him 
and helped to have him reinstated. In 
May, 1465, after retrieving his title as 
Hanlin chancellor, he retired. Four months 
later his son, Ni Yiieh, became a Hanlin 
compiler. 

Ni Ch’ien, obviously seeking rehabili- 
tation, came to Peking in July, 1466, on 
the excuse of offering thanks to the em- 
peror. He was given an office in the East 
Hall #f§ which meant his return as an 
active member of the Hanlin Academy. 
This created the unusual occurrence of a 
father and son holding office in the 
academy at the same time. It is said that 
both also served together as editors of 
the Ying-tsung shih-lu (see Li Hsien; the 
Official list of editors gives only the son’s 
name). This flouted the rules against 
nepotism and aroused strong objections 
from the censors. As a result, on July 28 
his appointment was changed to Hanlin 
chancellor at Nanking. This did not 
please him and apparently he worked 
with friends at court to give him a new 
office. On August 9 he was named junior 
vice minister of Rites in Peking. This 
time the censors submitted a joint memo- 
rial of protest and so did the supervis- 
ing secretaries. Three days later the em- 
peror was forced to withdraw the appoint- 
ment and sent Ni back to retirement. 

Seven years later, in June, 1473, Ni 
was again reinstated, this time as a vice 
minister of Rites in Nanking. Again 
protests came but the emperor stood firm. 
After three years of service, Ni went to 
Peking as representative of the Nanking 
officials attending the emperor’s thirtieth 
birthday celebration (which fell on Nov- 
ember 18, 1476). On December 16, by 
direct imperial order, by-passing the min- 
istry of Personnel, Ni was promoted to 
minister of Rites at Nanking. His age 
and excessive weight now told and in 
May, 1477, shortly after he returned to 
Nanking, he suffered a _ stroke. Five 
months later he was permitted to retire. 
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When he died two years after this, he 
was granted a state funeral and the post- 
humous name Wen-hsi 3c fs. 

During his last years in Nanking Ni 
Ch’ien edited his own works in several 
collections totalling 170 chiian. Some of 
these were lost during a fire. From what 
remained Ni Yiieh edited a collection in 
32 chiian and printed it in 1493 under the 
title Ni Wen-hsi kung chi 24. This was 
copied into the Ssu-k’u library in the late 
18th century and reprinted in 1900 by 
Ting Ping (ECCP) in the collection of 
Hangchow authors. This edition includes 
a woodcut of his likeness, showing fea- 
tures of excessive corpulence, It is said 
that he had eyes which shone like light- 
ning and was born with four nipples. 
Besides Ni Yiieh, he had another son, Ni 
Fu & (T. $#%§, cs 1487), who also en- 
tered the Hanlin Academy; he later rose 
to be administration commissioner of 
Szechwan. 

There is a story of social interest 
connected with Ni Ch’ien. Being an offi- 
cial of ministerial rank in Nanking, the 
common people were supposed to stand 
up whenever he passed by. On his own 
street, however, the residents and workers 
were all neighbors of several generations. 
So he told them to continue whatever 
they were doing and not to get up in his 
presence. After his death another official 
took this behavior as a _ personal insult 
and this strange custom among the black- 
smiths had to be explained to him. The 
son, Ni Yueh, later moved to Ch’ung-li 
chieh #74), a fashionable street south- 
west of the imperial palace. Also Ni 
Yiieh’s registry was changed to Kuan-chi 
‘@ 2, or a household in high government 
service, 
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NI Tsan (2% (T. 3048, H. BMT), Feb- 
ruary 26, 1301?-December 14, 1374, painter 


and poet, was a native of Wu-hsi, north- 
west of Soochow. The dates are based 
on his epitaph written by his friend Chou 
Nan-lao fafR9% (1301-83), and have been 
generally accepted. Another epitaph, how- 
ever, gives April 1, 1302-November 9, 
1385. Furthermore, because of some un- 
certainty in the epitaph written by Chou, 
and some other sources, there is a possi- 
bility that he was born in 1306, a date 
supported by two recent writers. Ni Tsan 
came from a wealthy family and was the 
youngest of three sons. His father died 
when he was very young, so he was 
brought up by his eldest brother Ni Ts’an 
we (T. FAAS, H. 3036), who, besides man- 
aging the family estate, served as a Tao- 
ist official for some time, probably as a 
way to protect the family fortune. Ni 
Ts’an died in 1328, and the second 
brother, who was mentally retarded, also 
died young. As a consequence, Ni Tsan 
became head of the family, handling its 
wealth and responsibilities. He is said to 
have demonstrated his intelligence at an 
early age, and to have become well- 
schooled in the Classics and_ literature. 
Beginning in 1328, with the family for- 
tune at his disposal, he spent a consider- 
able amount in developing a famous gar- 
den in Wu-hsi with sumptuous pavilions 
and beautiful trees and flowers. So well 
known did it become that it attracted 
the attention not only of local people 
but also of visitors from abroad. It 
boasted several buildings of note, the most 
unusual being without doubt the Ch’ing- 
pi-ko }§/#JBY, which reportedly housed 
a library of several thousand volumes, 
many paintings and calligraphic pieces, 
ancient bronze vessels, musical instru- 
ments, and other antique objects. Living 
on this estate during his middle years, he 
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led a life of leisure, devoting his time to 
poetry and painting, to visiting scenic 
places nearby, and to entertaining close 
friends in literary gatherings. 

Ni is said to have been on one hand 
proud and uncompromising and on the 
other generous and helpful. He sometimes 
refused requests for his paintings from the 
rich and well placed, but gave away large 
sums of money to close friends and rela- 
tives. Perhaps the best-known side of his 
personality was his fastidious urge for 
cleanliness, which became almost an ob- 
session. His dwellings and pavilions and 
even a wu-t ungf#@#f_j tree in his garden were 
washed and cleaned meticulously several 
times a day. He upset a number of his 
acqaintances by his insistence on ridding 
food and other objects of impurities. He 
also took a special delight in fragrant 
incense. Everywhere he went, he would 
have it burned around him. As a result, 
people could always locate him by the 
tell-tale aroma. A portrait of Ni Tsan, 
showing him seated on a dais, holding a 
brush in one hand and a piece of paper 
in the other, with a screen depicting a 
landscape behind him, and with two at- 
tendants standing on either side, is now in 
the Palace Museum, Taipei. To the left 
of his portrait is an inscription by Chang 
Yi (gq. v.), a close friend to whom 
he is said to have once given a _ large 
sum of money. A number of copies of 
his paintings are known, including one 
attributed to Ch’iu Ying (q.v.). 

During these years Ni seems to have 
followed his eldest brother’s example by 
associating with Taoists. As one of the 
richest persons of his day, he may well 
have been the target for taxes by gov- 
ernment officials, and for extortion by 
others in positions of power. Largely 
because he wanted to dodge these annoy- 
ances, he began (1350) to lead a wander- 
ing life. This phase lasted almost to the 
end of his days. He lived with his family 
on a houseboat, traveling around Lake 
T’ai and the surrounding districts. By 
1354, he had probably given away, mostly 
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to his relatives and close friends, almost all 
his possessions, such as land and houses, 
and to have led a leisurely life, some- 
times visiting friends and other literati, 
sometimes staying in Taoist and Buddhist 
temples. One he especially favored was 
the K’ai-yian Ch’an monastery 8 7C fe 
in Soechow, which reputedly was built 
with money he donated because its abbot, 
Fang-yai #jFE, a painter of bamboos, was 
a special friend. Among other acquaint- 
ances he visited were two of the richest 
literati of his time, Ku Chung-ying JA (hBé& 
(1310-69) of K’un-shan lj and Ts’ao 
Chih-po (see Wang Mien) of Sung-chiang, 
both painters and poets who shared many 
of his own tastes. He also often partici- 
pated in some of the well-known literary 
parties; an example is the gathering in 
1365 in the T’ing-yii-lou 3e&ygj#t of Soo- 
chow. Here the host was Lu Shih-heng j¥ 
-Efg, who had as his guests famous painters 
and poets, such as Wang Meng, Kao Ch’i, 
and Chang Yi (qq.v.), all Ni’s friends. 
Indeed, hardly a poet or painter of his 
time who lived in Wu-hsi and the region 
of his wanderings but could be counted 
as a friend or acquaintance. 

After Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.v.) had 
made Soochow his power base, a group 
of intellectuals in that city gradually be- 
came involved in serving his government. 
Many of Ni’s close friends, such as Ch’en 
Ju-yen, Chou Chih (qq.v.), Kao Ch’i, and 
Chang Yt accepted positions, but Ni 
declined. On one occasion, Ni even re- 
fused a request by the brother of Chang 
Shih-ch’eng for one of his paintings. This 
reflected his attitude toward Chang’s 
regime. Later, the brother took revenge 
by humiliating him in front of a number 
of his literary friends ona boating party. 
After Chu Yutian-chang had come to the 
throne, Ni had to continue his wandering 
life to avoid facing all the demands for 
taxes imposed by the new officials. At 
one time he was caught and imprisoned, 
but was released later. Eventually, in 
1374, he returned to Wu-hsi to stay with 
a relative, but soon fell ill and died. 
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Because of his extraordinary life and 
eccentricity, Ni Tsan became a legend in 
his lifetime. Stories about him continued 
to grow in the Ming period, as evidenced 
by many of the informal writings of var- 
ious authors of the Soochow area. Later 
on these stories were collected in a book, 
Yiin-lin i-shih 2 }k383e, by Ku Yiian-ch’ing 
(see Hsiit Chen-ch’ing). During the last 
years of the Ming, he also came to be 
regarded as one of the “Four Masters of 
the Yiian,” ranking with Huang Kung- 
wang (1269-1354), Wu Chen (1280-1354), 
and Wang Meng. In particular, he became 
the foremost example of the artists of 
the i-p’in 3&4) (untrammeled class). It is 
said that leading families in the area 
regarded possession of a Ni painting as a 
mark of their taste. 

A few of the paintings and exam- 
ples of calligraphy in Ni’s collection are 
recorded in the CW’ing-ho shu-hua-fang 
34 yh] == jj. His poems and other writings 
were collected during his own time, but 
the earliest edition seems to be the WNi 
Yiin-lin hsien-sheng shih-chi BKEARE, 
first printed in 1460. Later, this was ex- 
panded several times to include other ma- 
terials, and published as the Ch’ing-pi-ko 
chiian-chi 4-#, the standard edition being 
the 1713 50ne, It was repreduced in Tai- 
wan in 1970. There is a 1917 edition cf 
his poems, CWing-pi-ko shih #}-chi, 6 ch., 
with two appendices: a collection of 
poems by twenty-one of his descendants, 
entitled Ch’ing-pi-ko fu [ff chi, 2 ch., and 
a collection of writings about his life 
and his art, entitled Ch’ing-pi-ko chih 5d, 
10 ch. As a poet he composed in a more 
direct, more natural, and freer style, and 
insisted that poetry was for the expres- 
sion of inner feeling. 

Extant paintings attributed to him 
number more than one hundred. Opinions 
concerning the genuineness of these paint- 
ings range widely. Jung Keng 4 fs, after an 
extensive study based on painting records 
of the Ming and Ch’ing, made during 
early 1940, listed 162 as possibly his. More 
recently, Wang Chi-ch’ien, in an article 
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published in 1967, accepted only 42. Other 
scholars agree on far fewer. In an article 
entitled “Chinese Painting: A Statement 
of Method,” Wen Fong shows why only 
one painting, the “Jung-hsi studio” #¢fe 
ge of 1372, now in the Palace Museum, 
Taipei, is considered genuine. The prob- 
lem of authenticity of Ni’s works is so 
complicated that there is as yet no defin- 
itive study of his oeuvre. 

His painting generally falls into two 
categories: landscapes and bamboos. The 
former usually depict an open lake or 
river scene, with a kiosk and a few trees 
in the foreground and some mountains 
in the distance. This composition, with 
many variations, was almost the standard 
formula. His bamboo paintings include 
both rocks and bamboos, but sometimes 
show only one branch of bamboo in an 
extremely simple arrangement. Paintings 
taken more seriously are: “Ch’ju-t’ing 
yeh-hsing” £28} 8@§ (Enjoying the wilder- 
ness in an autumnal grove), dated 1339, 
perhaps most reliable of several versions 
of the same painting recorded by various 
catalogues, now in the John M. Crawford 
collection, New York. There are “Sung-lin 
Ving-tzu” #AAKAF (A pavilion emong 
pines), dated 1354, Palace Museur, Tai- 
pei; “Yang Chu-hsi hsiang” yy; pag 
(Portrait cf Yang Chu-hsi), the portrait 
rccks by Ni 
Tsan, dated 1363, Palace Museum, Fe- 
king; “Jung-hsi chai” dated 1372, Palace 
Museum, Taipei; “Shih-tzu lin” jk 
(The lion grove), done in collaboration 
with Chao Yiian (q.v.), dated 1373, former 
Manchu household collection; “An-ch’u 
chai” &g#F (An-ch’u studio), undated, 
Palace Museum, Taipei; “Ch’un-yii hsin- 
huang” 3#§%12 (Bamboos in the rain), 
dated 1374, Palace Museum, Taipei. 

Other works taken seriously but pre- 
senting special problems include: “Liu- 
chin-tzu” 7\#F (The six gentlemen), 
dated 1345, Shanghai Museum; “Yii-chuang 
ch’iu chi” }#&-E Ekg (A place for fishing 
after rain in autumn), dated 1355, Shang- 
hai Museum; “Chiang-an wang-shan” jy 
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feZ@\l (Looking at mountains from a 
river bank), dated 1363; “Chu-shu yeh- 
shih” 4 #f#—-7q (Rock, tree, and bamboo), 
dated 1363; “Yii-hou k’ung lin” WyfeZeAK 
(A grove after rain), dated 1368; “Tzu- 
chih shan-fang” 42% \ljf (The Tzu-chih 
Studio), the last four being in the Palace 
Museum, Taipei. Although few of Ni 
Tsan’s early paintings are extant, Ming 
critics generally traced the sources of his 
art to that of the first great masters of 
landscape in the Five Dynasties and early 
decades of the Northern Sung. What dis- 
tinguished him was that he was able to 
transform their characteristics into a new 
Style*in tune with his own _ personality 
and taste. In his works, these character- 
istics are usually quite evident: a sparing 
use of ink reflecting his fastidious taste 
for cleanliness, the use of oblique brush, 
structural composition, simplification of 
details, a feeling for austere and even 
chaste quality, and an expression of his 
love of seclusion. All of them seem to 
show his insistence on individuality and 
eccentricity. It was this quality, in a 
period when Chinese intellectuals, under 
the strong pressure of the Mongols, tried 
to preserve their identity by demonstrat- 
ing their own individuality, that distin- 
guished him from his many contemporaries 
and became aclear mark of Yuan art. In 
the Ming, his strong influence may be 
seen in the works of the following major 
artists; Wang Fu, Shen Chou, Li Liu-fang, 
Wen Cheng-ming, Lu Chih (qgq.v.), Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP), and members of the 
so-called “Hsin-an School” #ye (of 
Anhwei), which included such artists as 
Hsiao Yun-ts’ung (ECCP, p. 87), Cha 
Shih-piao, and Hung-jen (qq.v.). 

[Editors’ note: Wang Chi-ch’ien, in 
his article, “The paintings of Ni Yun-lin,” 
records forty-two he had _ studied and 
considered to be authentic. Of these, 
seven are noted as housed in Wang’s own 
studio, the Pao-wu-t’ang $4 pt‘=r. The first 
twenty-eight bear dates of execution and 
are listed chronologically, thus offering 
clues to help place the undated ones in 
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proper order. Each painting is described 
by citing former colophons and _ adding 
Wang’s own comments. Twenty-four are 
reproduced. There are also quotations 
from twenty-seven commentators on Ni’s 
art in general.] 
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NI Wei-te (nif (T. (PER, H. RIZE AD, 
1313-July 25, 1377, medical author and 
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practitioner, was a native of Soochow. 
Both his grandfather and father being 
doctors, Ni Wei-te followed in the family 
tradition. He soon became a practitioner 
of wide fame and enjoyed the reputation 
of being efficient and benevolent, not 
caring whether his patients were rich or 
poor. He was also a considerable bibliophile 


who used to place standing orders with 
the local booksellers so that he might 
obtain any new publications when they 


came out. His library consisted of more 
than five thousand chiian for which he 
had to build an extra room. 

Although Ni’s fame as a medical 
man did not reach that of his contempor- 
ary Chu Chen-heng (1281-1358), either 
as an author or as a practitioner, he is im- 
portant as one of the first to write a trea- 
tise on ophthalmology, the Yiian-chi ch’i- 
wei JR BSEX¢ (Investigation of therapies 
and explanation of subtleties) in 2 chiian. 
This book is a mixture of theoretical 
speculations on the basis of the Yin-yang 
school of quotations from ancient authori- 
ties and of therapeutic recipes. It was 
incorporated into the medical collection 
Hsiieh-shih i-an BEF BSE by Hsiieh Chi #¥ 
t CT. 32%, fl. ca. 1520-30) who added 
a chapter of his own, and two centuries 
later into the encyclopedia T’u-shu chi- 
ch’eng. Ni was married to a lady from 
the Chang # family, and had one son 
Ni Ch’i #2 who inherited his father’s 
practice. 
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NI Yueh (if (T. 3A, H. FR), May 
11, 1444-November 19, 1501, scholar-offi- 
cial, was a native of Nanking, the eldest 
son of Ni Ch’ien (q.v.). Unusually intel- 
ligent and diligent, Ni Yiieh demonstrated 
an interest in studying both the Classics 
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and actual administrative works. Once a 
group of clerks from the ministry of 
Personnel tested him on a certain lawsuit 
and found his judgment comparable to 
that of an experienced clerk. His years 
as a youth were not smooth, however. 
When he was six years of age his mother 
died. Ni Yitieh accompanied his father, 
exiled to Hstian-fu, and registered at the 
local school there. In 1462 he achieved 
the chii-jen in Peking. Two years later at 
the age of twenty he became a chin-shih 
and was selected a bachelor in the Han- 
lin. Appointed a compiler in 1465, he was 
assigned to help in the compilation of the 
Ying-tsung shih-lu. (see Li Hsien). When 
the shih-lu was completed he received a 
promotion in rank. 

In 1465 his father was restored to 
his position. Two years later he was made 
junior vice minister of Rites in Nanking. 
The new rank aroused the bureaucrats 
because it was not based on merit or 
routine but was the result of patronage 
by some powerful eunuchs whom Ni 
Ch’ien had tutored during the Ching-t’ai 
period. Ni Ch’ien was allowed to retire 
in 1468. Ni Yueh then took leave on the 
pretext of looking after his father, and 
remained at home until 1474, except for 
one excursion to the family tombs at 
Hangchow. 

His father was again recalled (1473), 
and the following year Ni Yiieh also 
resumed his duties, submitting at this 
time a well-known memorial on military 
affairs, which may have accounted for 
his later assignment to the ministry of 
War. In 1475, as a routine  proce- 
dure, he was promoted to reader-in-wait- 
ing in the Hanlin, and a year later 
served as expounder of the Classics. At 
this point his father became minister of 
Rites in Nanking, presumably with the 
help of some eunuchs who had aided him 
earlier; but he retired in less than a 
year. Not surprisingly Ni Ytieh declined 
the offer of a higher office, and took 
another leave to wait on his father. This 
time his leave was a long one, for after 
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two years his father died and he went 
into mourning. 

During his years at home he did not 
neglect his studies and, on his resumption 
of official duties late in 1481, the chief 


grand secretary recommended him as 
compiler of the Wen-hua ta-shun %C#E 
AA, 28 ch., a work designed for the 


instruction of the -prince: on the _ in- 
culcation of learning, the cultivation of 
virtue, the promotion of proper rela- 
tionships, and the manifestation of good 
government. Unhappily this book no 
longer exists. There is a truncated ver- 
sion in 3 chiian, however, edited by Wu 
Tao-nan (see Ch’en Yii-pi), which is 
listed in the Imperial Catalogue. With 
this task completed in January, 1483, Ni 
was made chancellor of the Hanlin and 
ordered to take charge of the _ chii-jen 
examinations in Shun-t’ien (Peking). In 
the following year the emperor appointed 
him tutor of the heir apparent. Whenever 
he lectured he always used the Classics 
to illustrate current affairs and exhorted 
the heir apparent to do what was right. 
His teaching impressed the youth. In 1486 
he was promoted to junior vice minister 
of Rites but was ordered to continue his 
tutoring tasks. When Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.) 
ascended the throne, Ni received the ap- 
pointment of senior vice minister in Ja- 
nuary, 1489, and minister in August, 1493, 


serving in this high office until May, 
1496. Rewarded with the title of junior 
guardian of the heir apparent, Ni was 


posted to Nanking as minister of Person- 
nel. 

It was during these later assignments 
in the Hung-chih era that he submitted 
most of his famous memorials, won deci- 
sion-making power at court conferences, 
and had a number of his valuable ideas 
put into practice. He was considered by 
his contemporaries a statesman with ta- 
lent and ability in both civil and military 
matters. He was, above all, a true Con- 
fucian scholar because of his preference 
for nonviolent moral reform in state and 
society, and his respect for history. A 
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few incidents in his career may serve to 
illustrate these generalizations. Early in 
the reign, when the court took the initia- 
tive to eliminate “immoral shrines” jm, 
Chang Chiu-kung #7, (T. Az, cs 
1478) and Ch’eng Min-cheng (gq. v.) 
both suggested the removal of images 
of Confucius’ seventy-two disciples 
and of Han Confucianists from the 
K’ung miao F{J&). Ni opposed the idea, 
contending that the Han Confucianists, 
though not without faults in their person- 
al lives, had contributed to the preserva- 
tion and transmission of the Classics, 
and as the names of the disciples had 
been recorded in history for more than a 
thousand years, there was no ground for 
eliminating them. Because of his opposi- 
tion, the proposal collapsed. 

Working in the ministry of Personnel, 
Ni based his recommendations for pro- 
motion and appointment on an official’s 
own merits rather than on his personal 
likes or dislikes. His decisions were re- 
garded as fair and objective. Among his 
colleagues, he particularly admired Ma 
Wen-sheng (q.v.), but he did not hesitate 
to attack the latter’s opinion if he believed 
it unsuitable. Once Ma suggested an 
increase in the land tax of the Soochow- 
Sung-chiang area to meet the increased 
expenses of government. Ni vehemently 
opposed the idea, arguing that the people 
there were already burdened with heavy 
taxes and a further increase would force 
them to rebel. The issue was then dropped. 
His viewS on economic affairs also 
reflected Confucian tradition. He advised 
the emperor to practice frugality—limit- 
ing the number of princes, cutting down 
on unnecessary construction, and doing 
away with superfluous offices and need- 
less expenses—as the best way to redress 
the government’s financial situation. As 
a consequence he was strongly against 
the idea of increasing taxes. When he 
learned that the ministry of Revenue had 
sent representatives to supervise the local 
customs offices and to add to the im- 
posts on commodities, the rate of which 
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rose sharply and caused alarm among the 
merchants, he attacked the ministry for 
violating the precedents established by 
the founders of the Ming house, and 
requested the emperor to remove the 
charges on new items and to return to 
former arrangements. He also asked the 
emperor to empower the governors and 
surveillance commissioners to supervise 
the customs officials so that the latter 
would abide by the regulations. 

In September, 1499, Ni was reassigned 
to be minister of War in Nanking. Accord- 
ing to his biographer, Wu K’uan (q.v.), 
of the six boards in Nanking that posi- 
tion bore the heaviest responsibility after 
the capital was moved. During his stay 
the imperial guards were well equipped 
and disciplined, and the city was main- 
tained in orderly fashion. Though a minis- 
ter now, he continued to live at his ances- 
tral home in the T’ieh-tso fang, behaving 
himself as a member, observing the 
proper decorum required in a Confucian 
household. Once he remarked that during 
the time that a child revealed his apti- 
tude for learning, entered school, and 
gained degrees to become an official, his 
neighbors and relatives all shared a 
youth’s experiences and happiness; in 
these long years no one’ mentioned 


the financial aid rendered him. What 
kind of a man was he if this individual, 
now an Official, should become stingy 


and harsh toward them? 

His final office was that of minister of 
Personnel in Peking in 1500, and there he 
died some sixteen months later. The court 
honored him with the posthumous name 
Wen-i 4c#% (literary and resolute), and ap- 
pointed his adopted son, Ni Lin 9, drafter 
of the central drafting office through 
the yin privilege. A _ collection of Ni 
Ytieh’s papers, chiian 11-14 including his 
memorials, entitled Ch’ing-ch’i man kao 
Shieh, 24 + 1 ch, has come down to 
us, both in the original and as _ copied 
into the Ssu-k’u chiian-shu; Ting Ping 
(ECCP) reprinted it in 1900. 

It is interesting to note that both his 
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father and he had held some of the same 
offices. Ni Ywteh is described as stout, 
like his father, and somewhat taller, but 
the woodcut representation of him in the 
1900 edition of his collected works makes 
him less corpulent. 
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NIEH Pao #65) (T. 3cB, H. YL), Feb- 
ruary 6, 1487-November 19, 1563, official 
and thinker, was a native of Yung-feng 
jk #2, Kiangsi. His ancestral home had 
been in this locale since the Tsin (A. D. 
265-420), first situated near a rock pond, 
then near two creeks, from which Nieh 
Pao took his hao shuang-chiang. He 
achieved the chii-jen in 1516 and chin-shih 
in 1517. He became magistrate of Hua- 
Ving 362% (prefectural city of Sung-chiang) 
in 1520, staying on for five years. In this 
capacity he was active in rooting out 
administrative abuses and corruption, and 
busied himself with water conservancy 
projects, eventually returning 3,223 fam- 
ilies to self-support in the area. In 1525 
he received the appointment of investiga- 
ting censor and soon sent in a memorial 
on the evil deeds of the eunuch director 
of ceremonial, Chang Tso 4&4. While 
touring as a censor in Fukien, he memo- 
rialized the throne urging the dismissal of 
the eunuch grand defender, Chao Ch’eng 
#8, and also proposed the abolition of the 
maritime trading superintendency, achiev- 
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ing for himself a reputation as an able 
remonstrator. In 1530 he became prefect 
of Soochow. A_ year later he retired to 
mourn the death of his father, and _ in 
1534 his mother passed away. 

Nieh Pao did not return to official 
life until 1541, when he became prefect 
of P’ing-yang 25f% in Shansi, a_ region 
much threatened by incursions from the 
northwest. There he urged the rich to 
contribute and the criminally suspect to 
ransom themselves, thus collecting about 
20,000 taels to fortify the strategic passes 
of Kuo-chia kou 3% 3e¥§, Leng-ch’ian 4 
5k, and Ling-shih3@4q. He also personally 
Supervised the training of six thousand 
able-bodied men, whose presence deterred 
the invading bands in 1542. News of his 
success reached the court. On the recom- 
mendation of Grand Secretary Yen Sung 
(q.v.), Nieh was appointed surveillance 
vice commissioner for Shensi and told to 


fortify T’ung-kuan fH (1543), the pass 
at the bend of the Yellow River. 

As Nieh Pao came more into the 
public eye his enemies grew in number. 
Various critics built up a case accusing 
him of graft during his days as prefect 


of P’ing-yang. Grand Secretary Hsia Yen 
(q.v.) particularly detested him. Arrest 
and imprisonment followed. Not until 
1549 was he cleared, but he had lost his 
rank and office, and returned home. 
When Altan-qayan (q.v.) threatened 
the capital in 1550, the minister of Rites, 
Hsti Chieh (q.v.), a protégé of Nieh Pao 
from Hua-t’ing, seized the opportunity to 
recommend his former mentor. In 1551, 
when Nieh Pao became vice minister 
6fe Wated Ch'in Luan . (¢.¥;),:.being cin 
charge of troop training in the capital, 
asked to have the troops at Hstian-ta 
a@x transferred to the capital guards. 
The northern marches were threatened. 
Nieh opposed his plan, saying that 
Hsitian-ta must be defended, that the 
security of that post meant the security of 
Peking. Ch’iu was angered but could not 
prevail against Nieh. In 1552 Nieh became 
minister of war. The next year saw Nieh 
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memorializing on defense matters, plead- 
ing for the construction of an outer wall 
north of Peking to ward off invasions. 
During the autumn Altan-qayan moved in 
force into Shansi, overwhelmed the army 
of Li Lai Aspe (T. RH, H. @B. cs 
1571), and looted for twenty days before 
withdrawing. Lespite the success of the 
raid and consequent plunder, the gover- 
nor-general, Su Yu #ph (T. SUH. 
#, cs 1526), reported signal victories. 
This inconsistency was reported by 
the investigating censor, Mao P’eng = 
WS CT. Rs, cs 1547). An imperial order 
came to the ministry of War asking for 
details. Nieh Pao, who seems to have 
become inflexible and insensitive to the 
state of affairs by this time, answered by 
Saying that, even though the enemy had 
gained some, Chinese armies had also 
scored notable successes. He _ invoked 
divine providence and imperial grace with 
his argument that China actually scored 
invathisa encounter... He wrequested “the 
throne, furthermore, to give thanks to the 
gods and to reward the troops. So, by 
Saying favorable things, Nieh achieved 
the title of junior guardian of the heir 
apparent. When the wall near Peking was 
completed, he became junior tutor. Re- 
peated reports of victories, in spite of 
increasing incursions on both land and 
maritime frontiers (the latter from the 
wo-k’ou), flowed through Nieh Pao to the 
throne. To these reports he added nota- 
tions of divine protection and imperial 
grace, and again recommended thanks to 
the spirits and rewards for the troops. 
The throne continued to favor him by 
giving him the lofty title of grand guar- 
dian of the heir apparent. 

Finally, despite the intervening influ- 
ence of his trusted friends, Yen Sung 
from his home area and Hsu Chieh his 
former protégé, Nieh’s shortcomings were 
revealed to the emperor as the threats of 
invasions increased. Nieh could offer no 
effective plans and his memorials became 
mere formal literary displays. Such officials 
as Chao Wen-hua (q.v.) and Chu Lung-hsi 
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4 MER (cs 1529) all made suggestions; the 
latter even proposed that a_ plenipoten- 
tiary official be sent to supervise Fukien 
and that the harbors and maritime trad- 
ing centers be reopened. Nieh ignored 
them all, The emperor, now enraged by 
Nieh’s lack of action, severely rebuked 
him and lowered his rank and salary two 
grades. Finally, in 1556, when he was 
sixty-nine years of age, Nieh was dis- 
missed altogether and replaced by Yang 
Po (q.v.). In 1567, four years after his 
death, Nieh Pao’s title of junior guardian, 
was posthumously restored and he was 
given the name Chen-hsiang 3. 

Nieh, though ending his official career 
ingloriously, is also remembered as a post- 
Wang Yang-ming thinker (see Wang 
Shou-jen). In 1526, when he was censor 
for Fukien, he crossed the Ch’ien-t’ang 
River to meet Wang at Shao-hsing. In 
1528, upon hearing of the death of the 
master, Nieh wept and called himself a 
student of the Wang school, While serv- 
ing. as prefect of ~ Soochow (1531), he 
invited Ch’ien Te-hung and Wang Chi 
(qq.v.), both of whom were close followers 
of Wang Shou-jen, to witness a sclerrn 
ceremony of sacrifices to Wang during 
which he formally declared himself a 
disciple. 

Nieh Pao’s thought, stemming from 
Wang’s doctrine of attaining intuition, 
revolves around the concept of chi 3. 
He seems to have conceived this “ccntem- 
plative solitude” as the key to intuition 
while he was in prison between 1544 and 
1549. His composure and imperturbable 
bearing amidst the hardships of these 
years impressed even his major enemy 
Hsia Yen: This meditative power won 
him also the persistent admiration of Lo 
Hung-hsien (q.v.), who agreed with Nieh 
on the role of inner solitude in discover- 
ing one’s intuition. Only through _ this 
method, Nieh believed, could intuition be 
realized and knowledge of self and the 
external world be united in full awareness. 
When intuitive power was thus achieved, 
one would be able to face the changes 
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and demands of the world without spoil- 
ing one’s nature. This concept of chi is 
actually the same as that of ching #, 
upon which the Sung thinkers Chou Tun-i 
(1017-73) and Ch’eng Hao (1032-85) had 
often dwelt, Thus Nieh was in opposi- 
tion to Wang Chi, whc, as one of the 
favored disciples of the master, had al- 
ways treated intuition as innate, thus re- 
quiring no effort for its discovery. Nieh 
believed that there ought to be effort, 
but his effort is not the same as the “ac- 
tion” in Wang Yang-ming’s theory of the 
unity cf knowledge and action. Rather, 
this effcrt must be total contemplation in 
solitude. Nieh’s system remains within the 
wide scope of Wang Yang-ming’s idealistic, 
subjective, moral philosophy. 

Nieh Pao recorded his famous K’un- 
pien lu PRPS, 8 ch., while in jail. Here is 
found much of his philesophical thought. 
Lo Hung-hsien annotated it. The work 
is incorporated in the Shuang-chiang wen- 
chi 3, 14 ch., compiled by his nephew 
Nieh Ching ## (T. =, cs 1535). 
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NIEN Fu 4-8 (T. KA, H. ARF), January 
17, 1396-May 21, 1464, official, was a na- 
tive of Huai-ylian $33 in the prefecture 
of Feng-yang /a\B%, Nan-Chihli. It is said 
that his family name had originally been 
Yen fe and that his great-grand-father 
served during the Mongol period as a 
military officer (commander of a corps of 
Chinese volunteers?) stationed at Ch’iian- 
chiao 44%, Yang-chou #4 -lu, Honan 
province. Apparently after the Mongols 
were defeated, this officer went into 
hiding in  MHuai-yiian under the assumed 
name of Nien which the family adopted. 

Nien Fu entered the district school 
at the age of eleven and graduated as 
chii-jen in 1417. A year later he received 
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an appointment as assistant instructor in 
the local school of Te-p’ing #42. in the 
prefecture of Tsinan, Shantung, where he 
stayed for over a decade. Because of his 
record Nien was promoted in March, 
1428, to be a supervising secretary of the 
office of scrutiny in Peking. He served in 
this capacity for eight years, during which 
he made a name for himself as a critic 
of state affairs. One of his far-sighted 
observations, made in 1435, was on the 
large number of Mongols holding military 
rank in the Peking area, which he con- 
sidered a threat to national security. Early 
in 1436 he was sent to Shensi as an ad- 
ministration vice commissioner in charge 
of military supplies. He stayed there for 
two years, during which he reduced the 
military expenses by eliminating sinecure 
offices and official corruption, and stabil- 
ized the prices of commodities by in- 
troducing stringent rules against specula- 
tion. In June, 1444, he was accused by a 
subordinate of torturing an army officer 
to death for minor offenses. The em- 
peror exonerated him but ordered his 
stipend suspended for three months. Two 
months later, he was appointed administra- 
tion commissioner of Honan. There he 
promoted the general welfare of the 
population and, in 1447, under the direc- 
tion of the governor, Yu Ch’ien (gq. v.), 
introduced measures to rehabilitate the 
refugees from the Oirat raids who were 
streaming into Honan from the neighbor- 
ing provinces. Following the defeat of 
the government forces by the Mongol 
tribes in the battle of T’u-mu (see Chu 
‘Ch’i-chen), Yu Ch’ien, then minister of 
War, relied on Nien to look after the 
delivery of military supplies. As a reward 
for his performance, Nien was promoted 
in April, 1451, to be governor of Tatung, 
and in December he was also. entrusted 
with the supervision of the military farm 
in that area. In the next few years Nien 
devoted himself to solving the financial 
difficulties of the Tatung region. He me- 
morialized the throne suggesting a tempor- 
ary suspension of taxes, and dealt harshly 
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with those who appropriated the govern- 
ment supplies for their own use, impeach- 
ing a number of military officials, includ- 
ing the powerful Shih Heng (gq. v.), the 
regional commander of Tatung, and his 
nephew, General Shih Piao (see Shih 


Heng); the emperor, however, took no 
action. Embittered by his trenchant crit- 
icism, Nien’s enemies responded with 
countercharges, but Yu Ch’ien supported 


him. In November, 1452, for example, Lin 
Hou #{# (cs 1421), the junior adminis- 
tration vice commissioner of Shansi, ac- 
cused Nien of illegally punishing his junior 
staff. After careful inquiry his superiors 
found Lin guilty of falsifying the record, 
and he was penalized accordingly, while 
Nien was once more cleared of a false 


allegation. 
In March, 1457, shortly after Chu 
Ch’i-chen regained the throne, there 


followed a screening of officers to root 
out those who had supported Yu Ch’ien; 
scores of officials, including Nien Fu, were 
involved. In the following month, taking 
the occasion of Nien’s ebbing fortunes, 
Shih Piao accused him of breaking the 
law during his administration in Tatung. 
Nien was arrested and sent to the capital 
for trial. Fortunately for Nien, the in- 
fluential Hanlin chancellor, Li Hsien (gq. 
v.), intervened; the emperor ordered a 
thorough investigation and, finding that 
Shih had falsified his report, acquitted Nien 
of the charges, but still ordered him to 
go into retirement. Before long, however, 
some officials memorialized the court in 
praise of Nien’s integrity. In February, 
1458, the emperor recalled him to serve 
as the junior vice minister of War in 
Nanking. During the next two years Nien 
moved rapidly from one office to another. 
On May 22 he was transferred to the 
ministry of Revenue; three days later he 
was appointed governor of Shantung; then 
in July he became a vice censor-in-chief. 
When the office of the minister of Rev- 
enue became vacant in March, 1460, 
through the recommendation of Li Hsien 
the emperor appointed Nien to fill the 
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post despite strong criticism for his over- 
bearing disposition. In April, 1462, he left 
office to mourn his father, but returned 
to his post in due course. Early in 1464, 
pleading advanced age, Nien begged to 
retire, but the emperor declined his re- 
quest. A few months later a malignancy 
developed on his forehead, and he died 
shortly afterwards while still in office. 
Two years later (October, 1466), acting 
on the recommendation of the assistant 
minister of Rites, Yeh Sheng (gq. v.), Em- 
peror Chu Chien-shen (q. vy.) ordered the 
authorities to look for Nien Fu’s descend- 
ants with a view to offering them official 
appointments. 

Nien, who was one of the few officials 
of his rank without a chin-shih degree, 
had a successful career and enjoyed the 
support of several officials of the highest 
rank. Due to his mettlesome personality, 
he incurred the enmity of many officials, 
however, both civil and military, which 
accounted for several setbacks. Accord- 
ing to Yeh Sheng, Nien disliked officials 
with chin-shih degrees, probably owing to 
an inferiority complex. 
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NING-KUO Kung-chu f+, 1364- 
September 3, 1434, was the second daugh- 
ter of Chu Yiian-chang, reportedly by 
his chief consort who became Empress 
Ma (q.v.). After his succession the em- 
peror gave her the designation princess 
of Ning-kuo. In 1378 she was married to 
Mei Yin #§BY (T. (4B, d. 1405), a na- 
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tive of Hsia-i $f, Honan, who was well 
read and proficient in military skills. He 
was the nephew of Mei Ssu-tsu Faq Cd. 
1382) who, for his help in the founding 
of the Ming, was created marquis of Ju- 
nan yf in 1370. He was punished pos- 
thumously for his connections with Hu 
Wei-yung (q.v.); however, the nephew 
escaped involvement. As _ most of Chu 
Yuian-chang’s sons-in-law lived through 
the tumultuous years of the struggle for 
the throne by Chu Ti (q.v.), some of 
them were unavoidably implicated and 
took the consequences. Of these Mei Yin 
was one. Because the shih-lu of the Hung- 
wu and Yung-lo periods suffered both 
deletions and falisifications, it is difficult 
to ascertain what really happened. Mei 
Yin, for example, may have played a 
more important role than can be pieced 
together from surviving documents. 

The year after the marriage Mei 
Yin was given an annual stipend of 600 
tanof -grain.,:In. 1383; because ofchis 
literary accomplishments, he was sent to 
Shantung as provincial superintendent of 
schools, a rare appointment for an im- 
perial relative. As one of a group of 
consorts, he was dispatched the following 
year to Honan and Peiping to administer 
flood relief, and in 1395 he led a mission 
to review the troops and _ their registra- 
tions in Chung-tu bgp (Lin-hao fae), 


the emperor’s native place. Some later 
authors recount that during the last mo- 
ments of the first emperor’s life, both 
Chu Yiin-wen (q.v.) and Mei Yin (said 


to be his favorite son-in-law) were pre- 
sent at his side. With his eyes on his 
grandson, the monarch asked the son-in- 
law to look after the future emperor 
and to beware of the prince of Yen. 
Early in 1402 Mei Yin was sent to head 
a military force to guard the strategic 
area of Huai-an ¥£€% in the Huai River 
valley. When Chu Ti attempted to cross 
the Huai later in the same year and 
found the region strongly defended, he 
communicated with Mei Yin, asking for 
safe passage on the pretext that he wished 
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to pay respects to his deceased imperial 
father. Mei refused, stating that the first 
emperor had prohibited this kind of rite. 
Chu Ti then crossed upstream, headed for 
Yangchow, crossed the Yangtze, and took 
Nanking. Mei Yin reportedly commanded 
an army of some four hundred thousand 
men, but was hopelessly outflanked. 

Chu Ti, after ascending the throne, 
asked his sister to call her husband back 
to Nanking. The sister, who seems not to 
have approved of her brother’s rebellion, 
complied by writing to her husband with 
blood from her finger. Mei Yin, deeply 
moved, returned to the capital, but the 
feeling between the couple and the new 
emperor was not friendly. In 1404 a 
censor made certain charges against Mei 
Yin. In October, 1405, two military of- 
ficers murdered Mei Yin under a _ bridge 
while he was on his way to court, and 
left the body in the water as though he 
had drowned himself. When the culprits 
were brought to book, according to some 
unofficial accounts, they asserted that they 
were merely carrying out the emperor’s 
orders. The emperor in a rage had their 
teeth smashed before sentencing them to 
death. When this news reached the prin- 
cess, she is said to have gone to the em- 
peror, wept aloud, clung to his garment, 
and accused him of killing her husband. 
Early in 1406 the princess found herself 
elevated to imperial grand princess, and 
her two sons, Mei Shun-ch’ang IR & and 
Mei Ching-fu iim, received higher ranks 
and handsome stipends. Mei Yin was 
buried with honors and _ posthumously 
entitled Jung-ting 48%. Thus another 
phase of the life and death struggle in 
the imperial family came to an end. The 
Mei family, however, was later represent- 
ed by a_ great-grandson of the princess, 
Mei Ch’un #, who became a chin-shih in 
1481. 

According to official 
Yiian-chang had _ sixteen 
tenth and thirteenth died in childhood; 
the others grew up and married. The 
first, Lin-an #4 kung-chu (1360-1421), 


records, Chu 
daughters; the 
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married Li Ch’i, the eldest son of Li 
Shan-ch’ang (q.v.), in 1376. The third, 
Ch’ung-ning #28 kung-chu, married Niu 
Ch’eng 43% (dk) in 1384, but died soon 
afterwards. The fourth, An-ch’ing @RE 
kung-chu, became the wife of Ou-yang 
Lun [KBB in 1381, who, for his illegal 
smuggling of tea for export, died by 
imperial order in 1397. The fifth, Ju-ning 
(es kung-chu, in 1382 married Lu Hsien 
be EX, a son of Lu Chung-heng (h} (d. 
1390; made marquis of Chi-an 7 in 
1370. The Ming-shih, 121/5a, errs in using 
the character # for &). The sixth, Huai- 
ch’ing gf kung-chu, married Wang Ning 
--S= in the same year. Wang for some 
political reason was imprisoned in Nan- 
king during the Chien-wen period, made 
marquis of Yung-ch’un 7k # early in the 
Yung-lo years, but lodged in prison a- 
gain and died October 5, 1411. (One of his 
sons, Wang Chen-ch’ing = pe [T. 3274] 
achived some note as a poet.) Also in 
the same year the seventh, Ta-ming K% 
kung-chu (d. 1426), married Li Chien 4 
EX, who became marquis of Luian-ch’eng 
Yd early in the Chien-wen period, took 
part in an expedition against the prince 
of Yen, was wounded in battle, captured, 
and died on the way to Peiping. The 
eighth, Fu-ch’ing#ig¥ kung-chu (d. 1417), 
in 1385 married Chang Lin 4p, son 
of °Ghangmbung “fev cd.) 9397, Lereated 
marquis of Feng-hsiang Jal#W in 1379). 
The ninth, Shou-ch’un 334 kung-chu (d. 


1388), became in 1386 the wife of Fu 
Chung, “a sonkof Fur Yu-tée 4¢¢.v) "The 
eleventh, Nan-k’ang jf fe kung-chu 


(1373-November 19, 1438) in 1388 married 
Hu Kuan #A#, whose father was Hu Hai 
He (alt. ming ¥¥PE, 1329-91, made marquis 
of Tung-ch’uan #)|| in 1384). As an aide 
to Li Ching-lung (see Li Wen-chung), Hu 
Kuan went on a northern’ expedition 
against the prince of Yen in 1400 and 
was taken prisoner. Early in the Yung-lo 
period, after repeated accusations were 
made against him, he committed suicide. 
The twelfth daughter, Yung-chia x= 
kung-chu (d. 1455), married in 1389 Kuo 
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Chen, a son of Kuo Ying (q.v.), marquis 
of Wu-ting. The fourteenth, Han-shan 
il} kung-chu (1381-1462), married Yin 
Ch’ing #¥ in 1394, and lived to the age 
of eighty-one. The fifteenth, Ju-yang 7%}% 
kung-chu, in the same year became the 
wife of Hsieh Ta #3 (d. 1404), son of 
Hsieh Yen ¢ (T. $#, 1332-1400), a 
commander highly regarded by the found- 
ing emperor. The sixteenth and young- 
est, Pao-ch’ing #¥pe kung-chu (1396-1433), 
was only seven in 1403 when Chu Ti 
ascended the throne, and is said to have 
been brought up by Empress Hsu (q.v.). 
In 1413 the emperor selected a handsome 
guard officer, Chao Hui #§## (1389-1478) 
to be her husband. 

Of the sixteen imperial princesses, 
the first and sixth were sisters, both born 
to Imperial Consort Ch’eng-mu, née Sun 
(see Chu Su). The second and fourth 
were sisters, both probably daughters of 
Empress Ma. The mother of the eighth 
was Imperial Consort An, née Cheng¢4¢ 
@§f. The mother of the twelfth was 
Imperial Consort Hui, née Kuo, and the 
mother of the fourteenth was the daugh- 
ter of a Korean, née Han (for both see 
Chu Yuan-chang). 

Imperial princesses were ranked in 
three categories: kung-chu (imperial prin- 
cess), chang 4%-kung-chu (grand imperial 
princess), and Ta x -chang-kung-chu 
(great-grand imperial princess). Not until 
1424 did these designations become precise 
and automatic. In the short reign of Chu 
Kao-chih (q.v.), the designations were 
definitely established: kung-chu for the 
daughters of the emperor, chang-kung-chu 
for the sisters of the emperor, and 
ta-chang-kung-chu for the aunts of the 
emperor. Late in 1424 all eight of the 
emperor’s living aunts, namely, Ning-kuo, 
Huai-ch’ing, Ta-ming, Nan-k’ang, Yung- 
chia, Han-shan, Ju-yang, and Pao-ch’ing, 
were elevated to ta-chang-kung-chu with 
increased stipends. 

In the Pi-li tsa-ts'un ZA REA by 
Tung Ku gt (7. WA, He SABLE, YE 
Ree, cj 1516), there is a note about 
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Mei-shao ff¥#}, or Mei the boatman, which 
reports that, during a battle on Poyang 
Lake against Ch’en Yu-liang (q.v.), the 
boatman saved Chu Yiian-chang by quickly 
pulling away his seat. As Chu fell, an 
arrow whizzed over his body. After Chu 
became emperor, Mei-shao, at first forgot- 
ten, was later rewarded handsomely, and 
his grandson given an imperial daughter 
in marriage. This could be just one of 
the many stories involving the first Ming 
emperor, but it is an interesting one. 
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Lienche Tu Fang 


OU-YANG Te BBB (T. 2—, H. BE). 
1496-April 24, 1554, a native of T’ai-ho 
ZF, Kiangsi, is best known as a dedi- 
cated disciple of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). 
From a historical perspective, however, 
one may say that Ou-yang Te was instru- 
mental in spreading among scholar-offi- 
cials in the Ming bureaucracy Wang’s fame 
as one of the most creative teachers in 
the Confucian tradition. Although his 
contribution to the development of the 
master’s philosophical thinking was not as 
profound as that of Wang Chi (q.v.), 
and his achievement in formulating a 
balanced interpretation of Wang’s teach- 
ing was not as great as that of Ch’ien 
Te-hung (q.v.), his success in delivering 
Wang’s message of the “learning of the 
body and mind” 4 .[)7& to the educated 
elite of his times, especially scholar-offi- 
cials at the court, was unsurpassed among 
the first generation of Wang Shou-jen’s 
followers. Had he lived longer, as some 
of his fellow students contended, he 
might have established Wang’s approach 
to teaching as an integral part of the 
educational program for the heir apparent. 
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As soon as Ou-yang Te acquired the chii- 
Jen (1516), he traveled to southern Kiang- 
Si, to receive instructions from Wang 
Shou-jen, whose lectures on the organis- 
mic unity of mind ,f) as subjectivity, and 
principle ## as ontological reality, had 
generated much controversy at the time. 
Through experiential verification as well 
as intellectual evaluation, Ou-yang  con- 
cluded that Wang Shou-jen’s attempt to 
transcend any fixed method of pedagogy 
and to confront the inner demands of 
the student in a specific situation was in 
perfect accord with the “true learning” 
jE& of Confucianism. He thus completely 
ignored the accusation made by many of 
his contemporaries that Wang’s teaching 
was in essence a_ variation’ of Ch’an 
Buddhism. Indeed, he was so impressed 
by Wang’s perception that he twice de- 
cided not to take part in the metropolitan 
examination in order to develop an expe- 
riential understanding of Wang’s thinking. 
After seven years’ delay, Ou-yang Te 
obtained the chin-shih in 1523. His success 
was considered an important triumph for 
Wang Shou-jen and his loyal disciples; 
for the ts’e-wen #& fi] portion of the ex- 
amination in that year actually contained 
questions intended to be a critique of 
Wang Shou-jen’s philosophical position 
(see Lit Nan). Caught in such a dilem- 
ma, some of Wang’s students simply 
walked out of the examination hall. Ou- 
yang and others chose to voice their 
unreserved support for Wang’s teaching 
in their answers. His unexpected advance- 
ment to the highest degree provided him 
a great opportunity to put into practice 
the ideas he shared with his master. 

Thereupon he was appointed mag- 
istrate of Liu-an 7 (Anhwei). In his 
first tenure as a scholar-official he distin- 
guished himself in areas such as support- 
ing relief efforts, improving irrigation 
systems, simplifying legal procedures, 
and, most important, promoting edu- 
cation. There he founded an academy 
called Lung-chin shu-yian #2. In 
1526 he was appointed a vice director 
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of a bureau in the ministry of Justice, 
but was soon transferred to be a compiler 
of the Hanlin Academy. His pertinent 
comments on the general interpretation 
and concrete application of a variety of 
rituals in the court won him the reputation 
of being a perceptive scholar of li jf. 
Five years later he was promoted to be 
director of studies in the National Uni- 
versity in Nanking. His main concern at 
the time was to orient his students to 
appreciate the intrinsic value of moral 
self-cultivation. To introduce what may 
be called an _ ethico-religious dimension 
into his teaching, he had a lecture pavil- 
ion ##5 built and invited scholars from 
all parts of the country to lead discussion 
sessions there. He also made _ himself 
available to students for daily conversa- 
tions. If a question were put to him, he 
would first ask the student to relate 
it to areas of concern such as_ classical 
instructions, daily affairs, human feelings, 
and current events. The intention was 
to help the student understand his _ prob- 
lem through self-knowledge. His person- 
alized style of teaching was said to have 
attracted many followers. 

Unlike many of his fellow students, 
Ou-yang Te’s great influence as a teacher 
was closely linked with his brilliant career 
as a scholar-official. The range of his 
experience in the bureaucracy was quite 
impressive: he had served successively as 
director of the seal office in Nanking 
C1535)\" vice: “director ‘of the = ‘Court — of 
the Imperial Stud (1536), director of the 
Court of State Ceremonial in Nanking 
(1542), a director of the Court of Impe- 
rial Sacrifices in Nanking (1547), vice 
minister of Personnel, and director of 
the supervisorate of imperial instruction 
(1550). In this year he was appointed 
chief officer in charge of the metropoli- 
tan examination, but soon left office to 
mourn the death of his mother. His offi- 
cial career reached a peak in April, 1552, 
when he was promoted to be minister of 
Rites, while simultaneously holding the 
chancellorship of the Hanlin Academy. 
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His insistence upon observing the court 
ritual of designating the heir apparent at 
an early date, despite the emperor’s Ssu- 
perstition about such matters (see T’ao 
Chung-wen), greatly enhanced his prestige 
as a courageous and upright minister. He 
died two years later and was awarded 
the posthumous rank of junior guardian 
of the heir apparent and the canonized 
name Wen-chuang 3#£. Late in 1570 the 
court approved the request of the of- 
ficials of Kiangsi to offer annual  sacri- 
fices to his shrine erected in his native 
place. 

It can be maintained, however, that 
Ou-yang’s vocation was teaching #28 rather 
than political participation. Indeed, it was 
in teaching that his ultimate commitment 
really lay. As one of the most prominent 
scholars in the country he was able to 
shape the direction of intellectual atmos- 
phere in his times. Together with Nieh Pao, 
Tsou Shou-i, and Lo Hung-hsien (qq.v.), 
he made liang-chih 4] (intuitive know- 
ledge), the central precept of Wang Shou- 
jen’s mature philosophy, a household word 
in educational circles. In 1554 Ou-yang 
and a few of his friends organized a 
meeting #7 in Peking. According to one 
account, as many as five thousand people 
were attracted to the great occasion. His- 
torians agree that it was a rare phenom- 
enon, especially at a time when the court 
was not at all in sympathy with intellectual 
activities of this kind. 

As Wang Chi pointed out, 
Te’s teaching evolves out of the precept 
of “solitary knowing” 784]. This seems 
to have anticipated Liu Tsung-chou (EC- 
CP) especially in terms of his single- 
minded dedication to the notion of “self 
examination” #7 in the Great Learn- 
ing. It is misleading, however, to interpret 
Ou-yang’s precept of solitary knowing as 
a form of subjective idealism. It is actu- 
ally predicated on a continuous process 
of self-rectification through the efforts of 
ko-wu #%#%. Solitary knowing depends 
upon purity of the mind which is only 
attainable when selfish desires have been 
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extirpated. Since selfish desires can only 
be eliminated by rectifying daily affairs, 
Ou-yang’s solitary knowing is not obtain- 
able by the method of “quiet sitting” # 
44. Ou-yang seems to contend that al- 
though liang-chih as intuitive knowledge 
of the good is both self-sufficient and 
self-creating, it must constantly be mani- 
fested in daily affairs. Huang Tsung-hsi 
(ECCP) has pointed cut that, unlike 
Nieh Pao’s notion of “returning to tran- 
quillity” Bex, Ou-yang’s approach to self- 
cultivation is the rectification of human 
affairs. In his response to Lo Hung-hsien 
(q.v), Ou-yang makes it clear that al- 
though his solitary knowing is qualitatively 
different from knowledge acquired by 
sensory perceptions {AA ze, it is fun- 
damentally inseparable from that type of 
knowledge. 

Two years after his death his col- 
lected works, Ou-yang Nan-yeh hsien-sheng 
wen-chi FA B44 we, 30 ch., were edited 
and published (1556) at Nanchang by the 
Kiangsi provincial government. The editor 
was his disciple, Wang Tsung-mu (dq. 
v.), who was then the administrative com- 
missioner. The book was reprinted two 
years later in Shansi by another disciple, 
Liang Ju-k’uei 27H (cj 1543). 
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Tu Wei-ming 
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PAI Kuei 
January 27, 


ASE CT. 55), May 23, 1419- 
1475, minister of War from 

1467 to 1475, was a native of Nan-kung 
‘ry in the prefecture of Chen-ting [A 
Pei-Chihli. The Pai family originally came 
from Tz’u-chouR&% | on the Honan border 
and his grandfather, Pai Chin-chung 3 
(d. 1401+), is said to have been a bat- 
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talion commander in the Mongol army. At 
one time the family lived in Lung-ch’ing 


RéBS (subprefectural and guard city, 
the name of which was changed in 
1567 to Yen E -ch’ing, situated about 


fifty miles northwest of Peking). As this 


was the place where persons’ sentenced 
toWexH@s were often +.sent,-it -may be 
assumed that that was the reason why 


the Pai family lived there for some time. 
Apparently after being pardoned they 
settled in Nan-kung. 

A brilliant student, Pai Kuei became 
a chin-shih in 1442, the same year as Yao 
K’uei, Hsiang Chung, and Han Yung (qq. 
v.). In July, 1443, he was appointed a 
censor. Early in the following year, he 
served as supervisor of the expeditionary 
force commanded by Chu Yung (see 
Hsiang Chung) to drive out from Urianghai 
the Mongols who had _ been raiding 
Liaotung. The government forces scored 
a few victories over the enemy and con- 
cluded their operation in April; Pai then 
returned to his post in Peking. 

In 1447 Pai Kuei received an assign- 
ment to Shansi to investigate the judicial 
procedures; he settled a number of unre- 
solved cases, discharging his duties with 
dispatch. In the autumn of 1449 he served 
on the ill-fated expedition against the 
Oirat led by Emperor Chu _ Ch’i-chen 
(q.v.), and is said to have been one of 
only two censors who survived the dis- 
aster. Upon his return he supervised the 
training of troops in Pei-Chihli in prepara- 
tion for renewed Oirat hostilities. In De- 
cember of this year he received promotion 
to be the surveillance commissioner of 
Shensi, where he won a reputation as a 
competent judge and enlightened admini- 


strator. Pai stayed in this office to the 
end of 1452, when he was appointed 
junior administrative commissioner of 


Chekiang. He routed the remnants of the 
bandits of Yeh Tsung-liu (q.v.), pronounced 
fair sentences on criminals, and when the 
province was struck by drought, devised 
a scheme to relieve the inhabitants by 
seeing to it that the wealthy merchants 
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contributed surplus grain. 

Pai became vice censor-in-chief in 
May, 1458, and served under Fang Ying 
FyBE (1415-59), marquis of Nan-ho ffi, 
(Pth. #23) as supervisor of military af- 
fairs in the suppression of the rebellious 
Miao # tribesmen in eastern Kweichow. 
The government forces successfully crushed 
the uprising with the capture of the chief- 
tain in August, 1459, In November while 
still in the field Pai was promoted to be 
governor of Hukuang. He held this post 
until his promotion to assistant secretary 
of War in October, 1460. Early in the 
following year the Mongol chieftain Bolai 
=e, (fl. 1451-65) launched an attack 
on northern Shensi and broke’ through 
the Chinese defenses; the court then sent 
Pai and the censor-in-chief Wang Hung 
(see Han Yung) to lead an army to Ku- 
yuan [&jJ— to resist the invaders. In Feb- 


ruary, 1462, the Chinese forces reported 
a victory over the enemy near Ku-yian. 
Pai was recalled to Peking in April; a 


year later he became minister of Works, 
but continued to act in a military capac- 
ity. 

In February, 1466, Pai Kuei was ap- 
pointed supervisor of military affairs to ac- 
company Chu Yung in crushing an uprising 
in what was later known as the Ching- 
Hsiang #||3# area, a vast expanse of rugged, 
mountainous territory on the borders of 
Hukuang, Honan, Shensi, and Szechwan. 
Here a band of illegal immigrants, out- 
laws, and tax-evaders, under the leader- 
Ship of a strong man, Liu T’ung (see 
Hsiang Chung), had defied government 
orders and staged an open rebellion. The 
punitive forces succeeded in defeating the 
rebels, capturing their ringleader, and 
killing several tens of thousands of his 
followers, but left the problem unresolved 
as to how to settle the illegal residents. 
Pai returned to Peking in June; in August 
he learned of the death of his father 
and asked permission to leave to fulfill 
his mourning duties, but the emperor 
overruled his request. In February of the 
following year he _ received the rank of 
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junior guardian of the heir apparent. AS 
a means of preventing renewed trouble 
in the Ching-Hsiang territory, Pai proposed 
the setting up of additional chiliarch 
commanderies and police stations in stra- 
tegic areas. These security measures, how- 
ever, proved ineffective; another uprising 
developed in 1470, and a new solution 
had to be sought (see Hsiang Chung). 
Pai Kuei became minister of War in 
May, 1467, and received an imperial order 
to join the ranks of General Kuo Teng 
BR (earl of Ting-hsiang 7E3e, d. June 
6, 1472, Pth. Hit), the eunuch Liu Yung- 
ch’eng (q.v.), and several other high offi- 
cials for training the newly reorganized 
army corps, known as Shih-er-t’uan-ying 
(see Chu Chien-shen). Meanwhile Pai 
occupied himself with plans to cope with 
unrest in various parts of the country: 
the tribal uprising in Szechwan, the Mon- 
gol incursions on the northern frontier, 
and the renewed rebellion in Hukuang 
and Kweichow. The main threat, how- 
ever, came from the Mongols; the latter, 
under the leadership of their new chief- 
tain Ma’aliqai = (or JJ) BR BE?! 
(d. ca. 1472), had lately made repeated 
raids into Yen-sui ¥E#R and Yi-lin AA 
in northern Shensi. In March, 1472, Pai 
Kuei, echoing the views of many of his 
colleagues that peace on the border could 
not be obtained as long as the Mongols 
lingered in the Ordos region, proposed 
the dispatch of a huge expeditionary 
force to rout the enemy. In preparation 
for the expedition Pai requested contribu- 
tions of grain and fodder from the in- 
habitants of Honan, Shansi, and Shensi, 
and when they failed to respond he de- 
manded an advance of a year’s revenue 
from them. This created an uproar and 
invited criticism from the opponents of 
his policy, but the emperor supported his 
scheme. In June the court appointed 
Chao Fu (see Han Yung) and Wang 
Yueh (q.v.) to organize the expedition, 
but in October they submitted a me- 
morial, pointing out the impossible task 
of dealing with the highly mobile nomads 
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with meager resources, and requested an 
army totaling a hundred fifty thousand. 
Their proposal was rejected on financial 
grounds. In December the court appointed 
Liu Chii (see Liu Yung-ch’eng) to replace 
Chao Fu, but the expedition that materi- 
alized in the following spring yielded 
few substantial gains. The plan of expel- 
ling the Mongols from the Ordos region 
thus dcomed to failure, the Chinese re- 
verted to the policy of defensive tactics. 

As minister of War Pai Kuei was 
critical of the performance of the field 
ccmmanders, and dces not seem to have 
worked satisfactorily with mcst of them. 
The cause cf disagreement pcssibly lay 
in the gap between planning and perfor- 
mance, tut Pai’s strong views may also 
have contributed to strained relations 
with his colleagues. He was concerned 
about the accuracy of their reports and 
scmetimes expressed his dcubts cpenly. 
Dhes firsh Cecurenceswas winessunes ways 
when he memorialized on some discrep- 
ancies in figures given in Hsiang Chung’s 
reports of his victory over the rebels in 
the Ching-Hsiang area in 1471, and asked 
for a formal investigation. Another took 
place in October, 1473, when he suggested 
that there were inconsistencies in the 


figures given in the dispatch of Han 
Yung on his campaign against the 
bandits in Kwangsi that year, and again 


proposed an inquiry. The emperor, how- 
ever, rejected both requests. 

In September, 1473, Pai left office to 
mourn his stepmother, but returned short- 
ly afterwards. Early in the following 
year he fell ill; then in September, after 
news came that the Mongols «had 
invaded the defense area north of Pe- 
king, he received orders to undertake an 
inspection tour. The rugged journey to 


the frontier must have further impaired 
his health, for he died in November, 
shortly after his return, at the age of 


fifty-five. As a tribute to his service, the 
empercr granted him the posthumous 
name Kung-min #&#%, and awarded him 
the hereditary rank of a centurion in 
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the Embroidered-uniform Guard, which 
was inherited by his eldest son Pai Pin %& 
His second son, Pai Yueh (see Huang-fu 
Fang), the secondus among the chin-shih 
of 1484, served as minister of Rites (1508 
-10) under Emperor Chu Hou-chao (q.v.). 

A selection of Pai Kuei’s memorials, 
entitled Pai Kung-min tsou-shu 2, is 
preserved in the Ming ching-shih wen-pien 
by Ch’en Tzu-lung (ECCP). 
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P’AN Chi-hsiin ¥%25)| (T. RB. HEB, H. 
AI), 1521-May 20, 1595, a native of 
Wu-ch’eng #2, Chekiang, was the fore- 
most hydraulic engineer of Ming times. 
Upon earning his chin-shih in 1550, he 
served a term as prefectural judge of 
Kiukiang, for which he received high 
praise; and in 1554 he became a censor. 
In 1557, after the main halls of _the 
palace were burned down, lumber of 
unusual size had to be assembled; on this 
task P’an served as an inspector. During 
the ensuing nine years he held the posts 
of inspecting censor in Kwangtung, edu- 
cation intendant of Pei-Chihli, and vice 
minister of the Grand Court of Revision. 
In 1561, when P’an relinquished his office 
in Kwangtung, he submitted a memorial 
requesting that the chin-p’ing 42  sys- 
tem, an earlier form of the single-whip 
{see P’ang Shang-p’eng), which he had 
devised, be enforced in that province. In 
1565 he received an appointment as im- 
perial commissioner for the restoration of 
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the bed of the Yellow River, 
broken one of its dikes. The break took 
place near P’ei-hsien fj , resulting in 
loss of life and property. What concerned 
the government most was the effect on 
the main artery of the empire because 
this section of the river constituted part 
of the Grand Canal on which all grain 
ships proceeded to the capital. In this 
area where the -borders of Shantung, 
Honan, and Nan-Chihli converge, the 
river bed was already so _ high that any 
added embankment only increased the 
potential danger. To divert the current to 
the north was impractical. To channel it 
to the south might upset the drainage 
system near the tombs of the emperor’s 


which had 


ancestors. How to harness the Yellow 
River in this region became a matter 
under endless debate for more than a 


century. Taxing the talents of the water 
control specialists of the empire, the issue 
also caused the rise and fall of P’an’s 
career. 

P’an’s authority over the project was 
by no means complete. As an assistant 
censor-in-chief, he was outranked by Chu 
Heng 4e@§ (T. LPH, HES, H. Gil, 1512- 
84, cs 1532), who, with the title of min- 
ister of Works and vice censor-in-chief, 
had been appointed commissioner in 
charge of the Grand Canal three months 
earlier. In the winter of 1565-66 the two 
commissioners had their first clash of 
opinion. Chu, in the belief that the P’ei- 
hsien section of the Yellow River had 
already been silted beyond hope of rec- 
lamation, wanted to dig a new channel 
curving slightly to the north. He pointed 
out that the scheme, once attempted by 
Sheng Ying-ch’i BER (CT. Be H. fa Rs, 
1474-1535, cs 1493) in 1527, but left unfin- 
ished, was from an engineering point of 
view sound. P’an argued that the pro- 
posed route ran into difficult terrain where 
the water table was too high, and that 
the artificial channel could never be 
made sufficiently wide and deep to serve 
as the natural bed of the river. With the 
dispute unresolved, the court dispatched 
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a supervising secretary to make a field 
inspection; his report favored Chu’s pro- 
posal. Chu then constructed the new chan- 
nel with all speed and reported its com- 
pletion in the autumn of 1566, P’an was 
not completely defeated, however. Follow- 
ing his persistent pleas the court also 
permitted him to work on the old chan- 
nel, apparently with less funds and less 
manpower. Unfortunately, before the 
end of the year, he was forced to leave 
his post because of the death of one of 
his parents. 

While Chu Heng concentrated on the 
reopening of the grain traffic, he paid 
less attention to the flood problem. His 
new channel, indeed, was constructed 
under serious physical difficulties; but, as 
P’an predicted, it did not have the 
capacity to accommodate the incoming 
water. In 1569 and 1570 dikes broke on 
the river bend, the new channel over- 
flowed, and the whole region adjacent to 
it was inundated. Chu had already left 
the scene; on September 1, 1570, P’an was 
once again made commissioner in charge 
of the Yellow River, this time with the 
title of right vice censor-in-chief, and 
also invested with the authority to give 
orders to the local military commanders. 

Soon after P’an’s arrival the Yellow 
River in the troubled area further divided 
into a dozen or so branches; for seventy 
miles downstream from Hsii-chou #)}\\ the 
main channel became silted. Many offi- 
cials, eager to restore water transportation 
to Peking, envisioned another new chan- 
nel to the east, running northward from 
Su-ch’ien 7§#@ to Chao-yang fARBB Lake, 
thus detouring the grain ships from the 
Hsu-chou region altogether. P’an admitted 
the merit of the proposal, but objected 
to its taking priority over the restoration 
of the Yellow River system. He calcu- 
lated that the new channel, later desig- 
nated as Chia Ho jyymj, would take years 
to complete, and at the moment funds 
and manpower under his administration 
would not allow simultaneous execution 
of both projects. In his opinion the 
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restoration of the main course of the 
river should first be accomplished; other- 
wise any artificial channel connected to 
it would be a waste. He deepened the 
river bed, strengthened existing dikes, and 
constructed new ones. Above all he re- 
routed all branch streams into the main 
course. Unlike other water control spec- 
ialists in his time who wished to divide 
the stream to reduce the current, he held 
that the Yellow River needed to maintain 
its strong current to prevent the sixty or 
even eighty percent of silt, which it car- 
ried, from being depcsited along its 
course. [Editors’ note: P’an’s statement, if 
somewhat exaggerated, may not be far 
from the truth. Matteo Ricci (q. v.), who 


traveled on the Yellow River in 1598, 
casually noted in his journal that the 
stream was no less than one third silt. 


Prior to World War II, Chinese engi- 
neers sampled the water in three major 
branches of the river and discovered that 
the silt content ranged from 42.9 to 63 
percent. ] For sixteen months P’an per- 
sisted in his effort in spite of protests. 
After again making the river navigable, 
however, he was impeached. In _ the 
winter of 1571/72 a number of grain 


ships capsized in the main channel. 
Seizing this opportunity, a supervising 
secretary charged P’an with not coor- 


dinating his construction with the move- 
ment of ships. He was summarily dismissed 
and replaced by Chu Heng. 

As the problem of the Yellow River 
seemed to be unending, officials in Peking 
busied themselves with prolonged disputa- 
tion over its solution. Opinions 
abundant, constructive ideas few. Never- 
theless during that decade suggestions 
were made to revive the sea traffic (see 
Liang Meng-lung) and to construct a new 
canal cutting across the Shantung pen- 
insula. In 1573 and 1574 the Huai River 
also overflowed, breaking the dikes to its 
east and flooding Kao-yu 7%#§ and Pao- 
ying #¥~. Some officials believed that 
the Yellow River was taking over the 
Huai’s opening to the sea and forcing 


were 
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the latter to find a new outlet elsewhere. 
They therefore urged the diversion of 
the Huai into the Yangtze. Wu Kuei-fang 
RRRERG «6CT. FE, H. AY, 1521-78, cs 
1544), who became commissioner of the 
Grand Canal in 1575, had a strong con- 
viction that the whole problem of the 
Yellow River lay in its inadequate outlet. 
His proposal was to deepen and widen 
the estuary. When, in 1577, the river 
dike broke at Ts’ui-chen #48 on the 
north bank between MHst-chou and Huai- 
an ¥£€&, he attempted to leave the break 
open to form an extra approach to the 
sea. The commissioner of water control- 
of the Yellow River, Fu Hsi-chih (7X 
(H. #)\|, cs 1556), however, wanted to 
seal the gap as soon as possible, The dis- 
agreement prompted the court to remove 
Fu and put Wu in charge of the conser- 
vancy of both the Yellow River and the 
Grand Canal. But Wu died immediately 
after he had won the argument. His com- 
bined assignment fell to P’an_ Chi-hsin. 
In March, 1578, he became commissioner 
for the third time, with the rank of right 
censor-in-chief and concurrently a vice 
minister of War. 

For the next two years P’an enjoyed 
undisputed authority in his work. Dismis- 
sing Wu Kuei-fang’s suggestions altogeth- 
er, he closed the gap at Ts’ui-chen. Firm 
in his belief that the silt-laden Yellow 
River had to be constantly washed by 
the clear current of the Huai, he was 
determined to restrict both channels and 
maintain their converging point west of 
Huai-an. Instead of allowing the latter 
stream toreach the sea by another outlet, 
he reinforced the Kao-chia 3% dike, 
which separated the drainage systems be- 
tween east and west, thus enabling the 
Huai to reach the confluence in full 
volume. In March, 1580, the project was 
completed. P’an was awarded the high 
ranks of grand preceptor of the heir 
apparent and minister of Works. 

In executing these projects P’an had 
the support of Chang Chu-cheng (gq. v.), 
who, though wholly convinced of P’an’s 
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competence, had _ reservations about his 
proposals. The ten letters written to P’an, 
found in Chang’s collected works, disclose 
that the grand secretary questioned the 
wisdom of closing the gap at Ts’ui-chen. 
He also asked P’an to write him confidential- 
ly so that he would be better prepared in 
case the censorial officials should raise 
questions about the water control project. 
When this was near completion, he let 
the commissioner know beforehand what 
awards and promotions were awaiting 
him. A contemporary writer suggests that 
the cordial relationship between the two 
officials later came to an end when P’an 
failed to construct the Chia Ho as Chang 
had suggested. The story can be neither 
confirmed nor denied. In one of Chang 
Chu-cheng’s letters, however, he did urge 
P’an to consider the suggested channel. 
[Editors’ note: Chang Chii-cheng’s proposal 
for the Chia Ho was vindicated by its 
construction in 1604 (see Li Hua-lung) 
and its integration with the Grand 
Canal for two anda half centuries. 
Chang often qualified his opinion on the 
problem of control of the Yellow River 
at the junction with the Grand Canal by 
saying that he had never visited the area 
and so could not have full confidence in 
the correctness of his own judgment. The 
soundness of his idea is thus another 
indication of his foresight. ] 

In August, 1580, P’an became minister 
of War in Nanking. He was ordered to 
Peking in January, 1583, to take over the 
ministry of Justice, in time to be involved 
in the controversy over the posthumous 
condemnation of Chang Chi-cheng. In 
the summer of 1584 he petitioned Emperor 
Chu I-chitin (qg. v.) asking leniency for 
Chang’s mother, then over eighty. As a 
result she was released and allowed to 


retain one and a half acres of land for 
her subsistence. But when P’an besought 
the emperor to be merciful toward 


Chang’s other relatives, he met his down- 
fall. On August 20 of that year he was 
labeled as Chang’s henchman and dis- 
missed from his ministerial position, even 
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having his name removed from the civil 
service register. Four years later, however, 
he emerged again as commissioner of the 
Yellow River system. 

P’an’s many ups and downs reflected 
in part the lack of a persistent policy by 
the Ming court. Administrative specialists 
seldom held office long enough to put their 
programs into realization. Often they were 
criticized by amateurs. When a new formula 
failed at any time to achieve the expected 
results, there was pressure and agitation 
to return to the old methcd. P’an once 
complained that it was easier to tame the 
Yellow River than to face the criticisms of 
the court. During his fourth term as com- 
missioner he achieved little. He had plan- 
ned to reconstruct another section of the 
Yellow River, but because of the shortage 
of funds his ambition was not realized. In 
1589 and 1590 he twice controlled the 
flood situation near Hsii-chou, but inunda- 
tion followed almost on the heels of his 
emergency measures. The seeping of water 
in the ceremonial hall next to the imperial 
tombs in the autumn of 1591 made him 
again the object of censure. Already in 
poor health, he turned in his resignation 
which was accepted by the emperor with no 
gesture of regret; he retired early in 1592. 

P’an left this famous motto on water 
control: MtveaR 7K, fiizkweyb (Build dikes 
to restrict the water; utilize the current 
to move the silt), which is referred to by 
Specialists as the “self-scour method” and 
channel contraction theory. (The effective- 
ness of this approach, however, has not 
been entirely confirmed by modern labora- 
tory experiments.) For construction of 
dikes P’an specially recommended a se- 
cond line which he designated as “distant 
dikes,” usually a mile or so from the 
river, His reasoning was that when a 
flood reaches such a distance its intensity 
is greatly reduced and the dikes can 
check it more effectively. He further em- 
phasized that dikes should never be plan- 
ned as an unbroken bulwark to check the 
water. At places they should be construct- 
ed in depth; at other places outlet 
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must be provided as safety valves. Thus 
while advocating the channel contraction 
theory he had not overlooked the useful- 
ness of the retention basins. (Present day 
engineers tend to believe that the two 
methods contradict each other.) For stop- 
ping breaks in dikes in emergencies he 
relied on a device called liu-kun #l#§ 
(willow rolls), fascine bundles cf twigs 
filled with grass and compacted scil. Wang 
Shih-chen (gq. v.), a close friend of P’an, 
described the largest ones that he made 
as twenty feet in diameter. 

Several works by P’an deal with wa- 
ter contrcl in general and the taming of 
the Yellow River in particular. The earlier 
titles are Liang-ho kuan-chien PRI ER, 3 
ch., Liang-ko ching-lieh #82, 4 ch., and 
Se-chiieh-liang-ho ta-kurg lu SE%R PRT KI 
Sf, 10 ch., some editions having slightly 
varied topics and numbers. In _ his later 
years he published his Ho-fang i-lan jy hj 
—¥, 14 ch., which incorporates most of 
the contents of his previcus works. Re- 
printed in 1748 and 1936 it contains maps, 
geographical and historical studies of the 
Yellow River, his essays on water control 
in the form of dialogues, and _ related 
official documents. The 1936 edition con- 
tains several appendices including memor- 
ials found in his earlier publications but 
not in the original issue of this work, 
biographies of P’an, and Chang Chii- 
cheng’s correspondence with him. Several 
editions of his memorials are in circula- 
tion, variously edited in six cr twenty 
ch. Columbia University has a facsimile 
of such a collection, entitled Hsing-pu 
tsou-shu Fale ABR, 2 ch., which contains 
exclusively those memorials submitted by 
him while he was minister of Justice, In- 
cluded in the vclumes are his petitions on 
behalf of Chang Chii-cheng’s family. 
Other papers in this work indicate that he 
commuted punishments to fines and 
fought against abuses such as interference 
with justice by nonjudicial agencies, not- 
ably the secret police. His poetry and 
belles lettres appear in the Liu-yii-t’ang 


chi BREE, 4 ch. 
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PANDITA #EAY3# (written also AZAYI#, 
HEH), the honorific title of SahajaSri 
bE ESSSPH (variant AIBA, translated 
into Chinese as Chu-sheng-chi-hsiang B/E 
#ift), died June 16, 1381, was the leader 
of a twelve-member Indian Buddhist mis- 
sion to China, a translator, and a monk- 
official in the Ming court. He was born 
into a Ksatriya (warrior) family, at Kap- 


ilavastu, the holy place of pilgrimage of 
Buddhists, located on the Indo-Nepalese 
border, but in his youth left his native 


place for Kashmir, renounced his family, 
and received ordination in the Buddhist 
order at the So-lo-sa (Strasena ?) mon- 
astery. Subsequently he studied the Five 
Subjects according to Indian _ tradition 
(wu-ming #88), the Buddhist canon, and 
its commentaries. His performance in 
religious discussion is said to have been 
brilliant, surpassing even many of the 
eminent and experienced Buddhist teachers 
of Kashmir. Finally he realized that dis- 
courses and debates are not the Ultimate 
Truth and began to practice Buddhist med- 
itation, remaining strictly confined with- 
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in the monastery for more than a decade. 

During these years he heard that in 
China a mountain existed which rose in 
five terraces (Wu-t’ai) and _ was called 
Ch’ing-liang-shan YY) (Pure and Cool 
Mountain), where ManjuSsri miraculously 
manifested himself. Considering the place 
worthy of pilgrimage, he left Kashmir 
with a few disciples for China via Cen- 
tral Asia, crossed the Indus River and 
passed through the kingdoms of the T’u- 
cheueh 3@)fkK (Turks), Ch’t-chih fips (Ku- 
cha), and Kao-ch’ang = (Turfan) on 
his way. Wherever he went rulers and 
nobles are reported to have accepted the 
precepts which he expounded. After four 
years of travel he arrived at the Chinese 
frontier. 

When the Yuan emperor Toyon Temur 
(q.v.) learned of his arrival, he deputed 
a messenger to welcome him.  Pandita, 
summoned to the capital (Ta-tu) in 1364, 
was aSked to reside at the Chi-hsiang-fa- 
yun 77m monastery. Many followers 
came to sit at his feet. On occasion the 
Yuan emperor consulted him on_ affairs 
of state; although he was treated cere- 
moniously, his conversations with the Yiian 
ruler were “never cordial.” Some _ time 
later he left the capital for Ch’ing-liang 
Mountain to fulfill his vow of pilgrimage. 

In'> 1371, after the collapse of the 
Yuan dynasty, Pandita, together with his 
disciples, went to Nanking and was grant- 
ed an audience by the first Ming emper- 
or, who honored him with the title Shan- 
shih ch’an-shih Stitt jgfif. Concurrently a 
silver decoration was _ bestowed on him, 
and he was assigned to the office super- 
vising the Buddhist affairs of the empire. 
The emperor ordered the ministry of 
Rites to permit anyone who so wished to 
request instruction from him. On _ the 
mountain known as Chung-shan IJ, 
near Nanking, Pandita constructed a 
temple and there established his residence. 
Whenever his Majesty visited the moun- 
tain, he paid the monk a visit; their con- 
versations sometimes continued for hours. 
The emperor dedicated at least three 
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poems to Pandita, gave him presents, and 
showed him other courtesies. Meanwhile 
Pandita was given permission to under- 
take a pilgrimage to the holy places in 
the eastern and central provinces of 


China. Starting from Nanking in the 
autumn of 1376, he visited P’u-to }¥PE 
Island, climbed the Shih-tzu yen Aji 


(Lion Cliff) on Tiien-mu *% A Mountain 
sailed across Poyang Lake, traveled to 
Lu-shan J¥J|, north of the river Huai, 
and paid homage to the reliquary pagodas 
of the fourth and fifth patriarchs of the 
Ch’an school of Buddhism (i. e., Tao-hsin, 
580-651, and Hung-jen, 602-75). 

When he returned to Nanking from 
this pilgrimage, he was received by the 
emperor at an audience in the Hua-kai 3 


# palace and liberally rewarded. Those 
who were ordained in the Order under 
his administration reportedly numbered 


eighty thousand. The treasures donated to 
him by the public were numerous. He 
distributed the entire amount either to 
the poor or to the repair of Buddhist es- 
tablishments. He said that he needed no 
money for himself. 

Later Pandita suffered from an _ ail- 
ment in his legs and was unable to walk. 
Though he was ministered to by the im- 
perial physicians, their treatment was in- 
effective. Before his demise, he instructed 
his disciples to uphold the Law of Buddha. 
He also asked his Indian _ disciple 
Kumarasri (Ku-ma-lo-shih-li Ji #igW os rh, 
variant Ko-ma-la-shih-li WH§}7 FEMA), to 
scatter his ashes over Wu-t’ai Mountain. 
He passed away in 1381. Following the 
cremation, however, his ashes were 
collected and a pagoda erected on a spot 
outside the Chi-pao3¥#¥ Gate of Nanking. 
A memorial temple was also built, which 
was named by the emperor the Hsi-t'ien 
PaX monastery, the name indicating that 
his birthplace was India in the west. 

At court the main contribution of 
Pandita was that he served as a model 
for other monks, particularly when they 
had to respond to government policies 
dealing with Buddhists. As a foreigner, 
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his status and privileges placed him in a 
position to soften the autocratic temper 
of the emperor. His appearance in China 
was considered by certain Buddhist writ- 
ers as a symbol of the revival of reli- 
gious contacts between China and India, 
which had once been a dominant factor 
in the spread of Buddhism in China. He 
left two works entitled Shih-chung yii FR 
4eg8  Cinstructions to Buddhists) in 3 
chiian, and Pa-chih-chieh pen J FRA 
(The first eight commandments). Another 
work attributed to him, the Ssu-chung-ti- 
tzu P’u-sa-chieh PU S828 - Fe BERR. was trans- 
lated by his disciple Chih-kuang #93¢ (H. 
4e(S, family name Wang =F, d. 1435); but 
the latter compilation, it seems, is iden- 
tical with the Pa-chih-chieh pen. None of 
them, however, is at present extant. 

According to certain later records, 
such as Ti-ching ching-wu liieh by Liu T’ung 
(q.¥,) and Jih-hsia chiu-wen k’ao by Chu I- 
tsun (ECCP), Pandita arrived at the Ming 
court during the early years of the Yung- 
lo period. These sources also connect him 
with the construction of the Chen-chiieh & 
A monastery, popularly known as the Five 
Pagoda Temple, to the west of Peking. 
This tradition was subsequently repeated 
in an inscription on the above-mentioned 
monastery erected by the Ch’ien-lung em- 
peror in 1761, and has also been voiced 
by Tokiwa DaijOo #§8AR and Sekino 
Tei BUSPAR, Shan Shih-yiian Bi+-3¢ and 
Wang Pi-wen + &€3, and Lo Che-wen @ 
dar. The tradition is, however, based on 
later sources and is not authentic; earlier 
documents clearly refute it. After his 
death, two of his Indian disciples, 
Kumarasri and Sa-mu-tan-shih-li §®A}} 
ee nae (Samudra$ri ?), requested the 
emperor’s permission to return to India. 
In the ninth month of 1381, they received 
it from the ministry of Rites along 
with a written document, and then left 
China to return home. Another disciple 
named Ti-wa-ta-ssu PERE (Devadas) 
remained and died in China. 

The most eminent disciple of Pandita 
was the monk Chih-kuang, the leader of 
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a solitary party of Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims who visited India and Nepal during 
the Ming period. Chih-kuang served at 
court, holding the offices of Seng-lu Yu- 
ch’an-chiao (#@S:A/MA and Yu-shan-shih 
Azer, and was honored with a long title 
usually abbreviated as Yiian-yung ta-kuo- 


shih [BRAK BRET. 
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P’ANG Shang-p’eng Hafai§ (T. 1 FA). ca. 
1524-ca. 1581, official noted for his integ- 
rity and courage in championing the in- 
terest of the common people and one of 
the pioneers in the practice of i-t’iao 
pien-fa —~e#AyE (single whip system of 
taxation), was a native of Nan-hai fg}, 
Kwangtung. A chin-shih of 1553, he re- 
ceived an appointment as magistrate of Lo- 
ping #22, Kiangsi, and was later pro- 
moted to the position of censor. In 1559, 
along with supervising secretary Lo Chia- 
pin @ 3B (T. BB, H. — 1, cs 1553), 
he was sent to the southern capital and 
Chekiang to audit the accounts of the 
military in their operations against the 
coastal pirates. While there the two were 
ordered to check the correctness of the 
accusations lodged against Hu _ Tsung- 
hsien (q.v.) and his officers for submitting 
false reports. In their joint memorial to 
the emperor, P’ang and Lo were critical 
of such military leaders as the local com- 
mander, Ch’i Chi-kuang (q.v.), for their 
failure to crush the pirates; they went 
further, impeaching the supreme com- 
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mander Hu Tsung-hsien and his immediate 
subordinates for flagrant violation of mil- 
itary regulations and grcss miseprre frié- 
tion of military funds. They even had 
some unkind words for the chief grand 
secretary, Yen Sung (q.v.), who was still 
influential in the government. The emper- 
or paid no heed to their comments about 
Yen, but he did issue a warning to Hu 
and authorized punishment for his subor- 
dinate officers. In the light of this affair, 
it is safe to infer that P’ang was partial 
to the second grand secretary, Hsii Chieh 
(q.v.), then a keen rival of Yen Sung. 
Meanwhile Lo and P’ang conducted the 
auditing of the accounts mentioned above. 
A year later (1560) they reported their 
findings, accusing Hu and other comman- 
ders of irregularities and unauthorized 


expenditures, for which almost all the 
ones named were punished, even the 
descendants of those already deceased 


(see Chao Wen-hua). Only Hu, on the 


advice of Yen Sung and others, for the 
sake of expediency, was spared at this 
time. After his return to the capital, 


P’ang repeated his criticisms and proposed 


measures on how to deal with the prob- 
lem of piracy. 
P’ang was next sent to the province 


of Honan in the capacity of regional in- 
spector. While there (1562) the governor, 
Ts’ai Ju-nan Ajzxte «(T. FH, H. BA, 
1514?-65, cs 1532), obtained a white deer 
and wanted P’ang to join him in present- 
ing the rare animal, a token of heavenly 
blessing, to the emperor, but P’ang re- 
fused. While serving as regional inspector 
in Chekiang (ca. 1565), P’ang learned 
that the people of the province had suf- 
fered from the burden of corvée services. 
To relieve their plight—for he remarked 
also the disparity in taxation between 
households which had adult males but no 
cultivated fields and those which had 
large land holdings but few adult males— 
P’ang experimented in one or two prefec- 
tures with the single whip system. In this 
all corvée fees and extra levies were 
grouped together in terms of a lump sum 
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of money which was then equitably dis- 
tributed according to a fair ratio be- 
tween adult males and cultivated land. 
With the money thus acquired the local 
governments could hire people for needed 
services. Now every adult male or house- 
holder knew how much he had to pay and 
there was no room for corrupt officials 
and petty clerks to make exactions. The 
system proved so convenient that it was 
extended throughout the province. The 
people of Chekiang expressed their grat- 
itude by erecting a shrine in P’ang’s 
honor while he was still alive. Another 
of his acts was to accuse some retired 
officials, such as Mao K’un (q.v.), of 
letting members of their families act 
overbearingly in their own districts; he 
succeeded in having a number of them 
downgraded to the status of commoner. 
In the case of Mao K’un who had served 
on the staff of Hu Tsung-hsien, it may 
safely be conjectured that P’ang’s action 
was motivated by his partisanship, since 
he seems to have supported Hsiti Chieh 
on several occasions (see Yen Sung and 
Hsti Chieh). His next assignment was as 
censor having to do with educational 
affairs in the Peking metropolitan area. 
The editors of the Ming History record 
that P’ang was a man of integrity and 
above partisanship, and that wherever he 
went he assailed the unjust actions of the 
influential and powerful to such a degree 
that both officials and people dreaded 
him. 

In 1567 P’ang submitted a memorial 
advising the emperor to attend court 
regularly, to receive the high-ranking 
Officials in audience, and to restore to 
honor posthumously those officials who in 
their memorials had offended the de- 
ceased emperor (Chu Hou-ts’ung, q.v.) and 
as a result had lost their lives. One of 
those named by P’ang was Ma Ts’ung- 
chien BR (T. AY, 1495-December 
24, 1552, cs 1535) who had accused a 
eunuch of embezzlement but whom the 
latter falsely charged with Slandering the 
emperor. In Ma’s case, however, no ac- 
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tion was taken. P’ang also became involved 
in the power struggle between Hsii Chieh 
and his two rivals, Kao Kung (see Chang 
Chii-cheng) and Kuo P’u 3fxh (T. BR, 
H. #8, 1511-93, cs 1535). When super- 
vising secretary Hu Ying-chia #AfEs (CT. 
fib, H. #258, cs 1556) was punished for 
having impeached Grand Secretary Kao 
Kung, P’ang went to Hu’s rescue. P’ang 
also submitted a memorial attacking Kuo 
P’u for the latter’s improper conduct; this 
resulted in Kuo’s abrupt departure from 
the government (October 24, 1567) and 


P’ang’s promotion to the post of junior 
assistant minister of the Grand Court of 
Revision. 


In the spring of 1568 the government 
became interested in reforming the salt 
and military farm administration in the 
nine garrisoned frontier areas, and P’ang 
was made junior assistant censor-in-chief 
to share the task with the vice censors- 
in-chief, Tsou Ying-lung (see Lin Jun) and 
T’ang Chi-lu pegéiek (CT. RR cs 1553). 
While in Ch’ang-p’ing&2 (Peking), P’ang 
impeached the eunuch Chang En 52 for 
carrying out an execution without author- 
ization and the gabelle censor for the 
two Huai regions, Sun I-jen FDIC. (cs 
1562), for corruption; both were pun- 
ished. In the autumn of the same year, 
after the recall of Tsou and T’ang, P’ang 
was left in sole charge. In this capacity 
he was eager to carry cut reforms in the 
salt administration which had long been 
overdue. He inspected all the frontier areas 
personally and made a number of propo- 
sals. Unfortunately the detericration in 
the administration was of long standing, 
and P’ang’s measures went unheeded. 
Certain censors resented his intrusion 
into areas under their jurisdiction; one 
of them, Kao Yung-ch’un 48398 (cs 
1565), assailed him for his management 
of affairs. According to the Ming-shih the 
then minister of Personnel, Yang Po (gq. 
v.), recommended P’ang’s retention, but 
since the eunuchs disliked Yang they per- 
suaded the emperor to dismiss both him 
and P’ang (January 22, 1570). From then 
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on, no Official with the title of censor-in- 
chief was sent to manage the salt admin- 
istration. It is interesting to note that only 
five days later Kao Kung, the man P’ang 
had antagonized earlier, was restored to 
power. This also most probably explains 
why (not long afterwards) he was down- 
graded to the status of a commoner on 
the retroactive charge that, while serving 
as regional inspector in Chekiang, he had 
allowed silver of poor quality to be deliv- 
ered to the palace treasury. 

Upon the accession to the throne of 
Chu I-chiin (q.v.), a number of censors 
recommended P’ang for reappointment, 
and the governor of Paoting, Sung Hsin 
(see Chu I-chiin), also memorialized 
protesting P’ang’s innocence. Yang Po’s 
recall to government service came prompt- 
ly (April 17, 1571), but it was not until 
November 12, 1576, that P’ang was restored 
to his former official title and ordered 
to serve as governor of Fukien. While 
there, he canceled the provincial taxes in 
arrears up to a total of half a million taels 
and impeached the regional commander, 
Hu Shou-jen (see Lin Feng), which 
resulted in the latter’s dismissal from Office. 
Here too, as in Chekiang, he put into 
effect, with imperial approval, the single 
whip system to the satisfaction of the 
local population, His success in these two 
provinces encouraged its extension and 
probably contributed to the government 
adoption of the system throughout the 
empire in 1581. 


In February, 1578, P’ang received a 


promotion to the rank of senior vice 
censor-in-chief. In the same year, how- 
ever, a great controversy arose over 


whether chief Grand Secretary Chang Cht- 
cheng (q. v.) should remain in his official 
position since he was conventionally re- 
quired to observe the mourning regulations 
for his father. A number of officials who 
dared to speak out against Chang’s by-pass- 
ing the traditional rules (or against 
Chang’s ambition to hold on to the office 
of premier) were severely punished. P’ang 
memorialized the throne appealing their 
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case and hence antagonized Chang. It 
so happened that P’ang had committed 
the error of counting the period between 
his dismissal and reappointment towards 
his tenure and had also used an improper 
seal in stamping his official documents. 
Taking note of these blunders, Chang in- 
structed chief supervising secretary of 
Personnel, Ch’en San-mu B=24 (T. ye 
H. $871, cs 1565), to impeach him. The 
end result was P’ang’s dismissal in July 
of the same year. 

Upon his return to his native district, 
he found his mother seriously ill, and 
fate enabled him to attend her until 
her death. Four years after he had left 
office, P’ang died, aged fifty-seven. In 
commemoration of his service in relieving 
the corvée burden, the people enshrined 
him in Chekiang, Fukien, and even in 
Kwangtung, the province of his birth. 
During the T’ien-ch’i period, he received 
the posthumous title of Hui-min BX. 

P’ang left one work entitled Pai-k’o- 
Ving chai kao FWRye*Hif in 9 chiian. 
This contains memorials he wrote when 
serving as a censor and as governor of 
Fukien (4 ch.,) miscellaneous prose (3 ch.), 
and poetry (2 ch.). A rare copy is in the 
Toyo Bunko. The editors of the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue list it but did not include it in 
the Imperial Library. Another of his 
literary remains is the P’ang-shih chia-hsiin 
FG RA, 1 ch., which is preserved in at 
least two collections. [Editors’ note: 
Among the rare books of the National 
Library of Peking, there is one (microfilm 
roll no. 723) which includes a proclama- 
tion on eight double leaves printed in 
the 5th month, Sth year of Wan-li (June, 
1577) by order of P’ang Shang-p’eng, then 
governor of Fukien. The document may 
be given the title “Regulations on fire 
fighting for Foochow and other cities of 
Fukien”; it consists of six articles on fire 
fighting as proposed jointly by _ the 
intendant of Foochow and the regional 
military commissioner, preceded _ by 
an endorsement from the _ governor 
ordering the officials of all urban areas 
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to observe these regulations. ] 
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PANTOJA, Diego de (Diogo, Didace de, 
eashse T. |WABBD, 1571-1618, a Christian 
missionary, was born in Valdemoro, near 
Seville, in Spain. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1589 and in 1596 sailed from 
Lisbon to begin a missionary career in 
the Far East. He reached Macao on July 
20, 1597, and spent the next three years 
there completing his theological studies, 
expecting to be assigned to Japan. In 
1600, however, Alessandro Valignano (q.v.) 
ordered him to join Matteo Ricci (q.v.) 
who was in Nanking planning his second 
attempt to establish himself in Peking. 
Pantoja arrived in Nanking in March of 
the same year, and in May left with 
Ricci and the Jesuit brother, Chung Ming- 
jen (see Lazzaro Cattaneo) for the im- 
perial capital. They arrived in Peking on 
January 24, 1601, after being detained 
six months, first at Lin-ch’ing fi} (Shan- 
tung) and then at Tientsin, by the notor- 
ious eunuch, Ma T’ang (see Matteo 
Ricci), a tax collector at Lin-ch’ing. 
Pantoja spent his entire missionary 
career in the imperial capital. While most 
of Ricci’s time was taken up with the 
intellectual apostolate, Pantoja devoted 
his major energies to catechetical work 
in and about Peking. By 1608 Ricci was 
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able to report that there were two thousand 
converts in Peking, many of them un- 
doubtedly the result of Pantoja’s efforts. 
He also assisted in the less directly evangeli- 
cal aspects of the work. It was Pantoja 
who shortly after their arrival entered the 
palace area every day for a month to 
give lessons to four eunuchs assigned by 
the court to learn to play the spinet, one 
of the presents which Ricci had brought 
with him for the emperor. When in 1612 
the Jesuits were commissioned to reform 
the Chinese calendar, a commission soon 
withdrawn (see Sabatino de Ursis), Pan- 
toja, as a preliminary project, calculated 
the latitude of all major Chinese cities 
from Canton to Peking. 

Upon the death of Ricci on May 11, 
1610, Pantoja, assisted by Li Chih-tsao 
(ECCP), composed a memorial to the 
Wan-li emperor (Chu I-chun, q.v.) request- 
ing a worthy burial site for the deceased 
founder of the Christian mission. The 
Chinese text of this memorial, with Ital- 
ian translation, is published in Fonti Ric- 
ciane. The request, endorsed by the minis- 
try of Rites, was granted. An imperial 
rescript gave the Jesuits title to a plot of 
land near the Fu-ch’eng gate EFYFA in 
the western wall of the city. 

Following the imperial edict of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1617, calling for the banishment 
of Christian missionaries from the empire 
(see Alfonso Vagnoni), Pantoja, whose 
name was mentioned, was exiled to 
Macao where he died in January of the 
following year. 

Pantoja left at least seven writings 


in Chinese, one of which, Chi ko ta 
cViian t+ Ke (Seven victories won 
over seven capital sins), published in 
Peking in 1614, was honored with a 


notice in the Ssu-k’u catalogue one and a 
half centuries later. (A copy of this, 
dated 1798, is in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library.) This work had a profound 
effect on the scholar Wang Cheng (EC 
CP), leading him to seek out Pantoja and 
converse with him on numerous occasions. 
In the end Wang wrote a short work 
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entitled Wei-t’ien ai-jen chi-lun BRE )\ hu 
aa, 1 ch., preserved in manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, | which 
sharply criticized the Buddhist-influenced. 
scholars of his day. Further, it demon- 
trates how Chinese intellectuals, converted 
to Christianity, made their peace with the 
‘Chinese texts of antiquity. 

Pantoja is known also for four maps, 
‘one of each part of the world, which he 
painted for the emperor, and on which 
he included simple comments on the geog- 
raphy, history, government, and natural 
products of every country. 
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P’ENG Nien #4 (T. 4L#4, H. Mth), 
1505-66, poet and calligrapher, was a na- 
tive of Ch’ang-chou £}{ (Soochow). His 
family, registered in the military category, 
came from Ch’ing-chiang j%yYL, Kiangsi, 
but later settled in the Soochow area. His 
father, P’eng Fang AR (T. Zz, cs 1511), 
served (1520-21) as magistrate of Hsin- 
hui $747, Kwangtung, but because, accord- 
ing to report, he never flattered super- 
iors, he held office for only a few 
months, The family was not rich, but had 
sufficient means to permit P’eng Nien, a 
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ycuth of unusual aptitude, to spend his 
time in extensive reading and study; it is 
said, however, that he disliked writing 
pa-ku essays in preparation for the civil 
service examinations. He wrote other 
kinds of essays with rapidity, however, 
these often running into thousands of 
characters. Thanks to the support of the 
prefect of Soochow, Wang T’ing —% (T. 
-1E, H. Fall, cs 1532), who recommend- 
ed him as a subsidized Asiu-ts’ai  (lin- 
sheng f—i+_:) to sit for the chii-jen exam- 
ination, P’eng Nien was able to journey 
to Nanking. He enjoyed the excursion but 
took no part in the tests. After his return 
to Soochow, he _ declined to accept the 
hsiu-ts’ai subsidy. He spent all his time 
studying arts and literature under Wen 
Cheng-ming (q.v.). For years he labored 
to acquire his teacher’s competence. AlI- 
though of limited resources, he never solic- 
ited any gift from a person who was not 
his friend in literature or in art, He had a 
wide circle of acquaintances, which in- 
cluded a number of the prominent people 
of the day, and was fond of drinking 
and sojourning in the beautiful hills 
of Soochow. One son and one daughter 
survived him, the latter becoming the 
wife of Wen Fei Bf, a grandson of Wen 
Cheng-ming. 

A story is told that P’eng Nien usually 
enjoyed good health. As years went on and 
it declined, he ordered the members of 
his family to prepare for his funeral. On 
the last day he asked them to ignite one 
stick of incense. As the incense was about 
to be consumed, he requested another 
stick. When this had burned to the half- 
way point, he said: “This is as it should 
be,” and peacefully breathed his last. 

His poetry follows the style of Tu Fu 
(712-70) and Po Chiu-i (772-846). In 
calligraphy he imitated Yen Chen-ch’ing 
(709-85), Ou-yang Hstin (557-641), and 
Su Shih (1037-1101). According to Wang 
Shih-chen (q.v.), P’eng’s small characters 
were his best. Chu I-tsun (ECCP) later 
remarked: “P’eng Nien’s poetry is quite 
inferior to that of Wen Cheng-ming. His 
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fine personality and noble aims, however, 
are almost equal to his master’s.” Actually, 
as a calligrapher, his fame is sometimes 
favorably compared with that of Wen 
Cheng-ming. 

A collection of his writings entitled 
Lung-ch’ih shan-chiao-chi (# Hh WW HE SR 
2 ch., is listed by title only in the 
Ssu-k’u catalogue. It is not a complete 
compilation, only poetry being included. 
Most of his literary pieces have been 
lost since his death. His sketchbook 
known as Yen-shui-lu tQ7K$%, 1 ch., 18 
included in Kuang pai-ch’uan hsiieh-hai JR 
JI| 8%. compiled by Feng K’o-pin 7a] 
# (cs 1622), and fortunately still exists. 
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P’ENG Shao ##0 (T. AG. H. #), 
1430-February 5, 1495, scholar and offi- 
cial, was a native of P’u-tien 7 fA, Fu- 
kien. A chin-shih of 1457, he was appointed 
a secretary in the ministry of Justice, 
later rising to vice director of the 
Kwangtung bureau. Late in 1466 he sent 
a memorial to the throne asserting that 
Chang Chi 4k (T. 3eJB, 1425-74, cs 
1454) was not qualified to be an assistant 
censor-in-chief. For making this charge, 
P’eng was imprisoned, awaiting investiga- 
tion. After payment of a fine, he was 
reinstated, and later promoted to be a 
director of a bureau. In 1469 he memori- 
alized again, accusing certain relatives 
of the emperor with seizing the people’s 
property, and once more was sent to jail. 

Having twice suffered imprisonment, 
he gained, like Ho Ch’iao-hsin (q.v.), a 


wide reputation for courage and integrity. 


Released again, he was promoted in 1470 
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to be a surveillance vice commissioner of 
Szechwan and three years later made a 
full commissioner. In 1478, probably 
because of his acquaintance with affairs 
in Kwangtung, he received a transfer to 
that province as an administration com- 
missioner. Among his noteworthy services 
there was the support he gave (1482-83) 
to the Confucian scholar Ch’en Hsien- 
chang (q.v.). He also lodged several mem- 
orials complaining about the excesses of 
the eunuchs sent out by the emperor as 
supervisor and pearl collector. When he 
attacked a cousin of the emperor’s favorite 
eunuch, Liang Fang (q.v.), however, he was 
transferred to Kweichow to serve in the 
same capacity (1483). Nine months later 
he was promoted to be governor of Nan- 
Chihli. In 1485 he became governor of 
Pei-Chihli. 

After the enthronement of Chu Yu- 
tang (q.v.) in 1487, P’eng was made a 
vice minister of Justice. Ordered to look 
into an insurrection in Chekiang, he suc- 
ceeded in suppressing it. Then he was 
given the responsibility of introducing 
reforms in the salt administration of that 
province. He returned to the capital after 
about one year. The following year 
(1489) he received an appointment as 
vicé minister of Personnel under_ the 
minister Wang Shu (q.v.). After becom- 
ing minister of Justice in October, 1491, 
he began to charge some members of the 
nobility and certain eunuchs and high of- 
ficials with wrongdoing. As the emperor 
did not accept his advice, he begged leave 
to retire, and returned home in 1493, 

P’eng was acclaimed in all the prov- 
inces where he saw service, and respected 
at the court for his impartiality. He, 
Wang Shu, and Ho Ch’iao-hsin became 
known as the san ta-lao =A (three 
elders). After his death he received the 
posthumous name Hui-an R&, which was 
considered inadequate. An attempt to 
change it, however, was unsuccessful. He 
left a collection entitled Peng Hui-an 
kung wen-chi, 8 ch., available on microfilm. 
The Ssu-k’u cWiian-shu includes this work 
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in 11 chiian, it has recently been repro- 


duced in the Ssu-k’u chen-pen #x, series 
3. 
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P’ENG Shih Wi CT. #438), 1416-April 
27, 1475, a native of An-fu ig, Kiangsi, 
served as a grand secretary from 1457 to 
1475. His ancestors had been local officials 
and members of the gentry in An-fu since 
late in the 11th century. He passed his 
youth in the calm of his father’s library 
where he is said soon to have acquired 
a passion for study, and where he achieved 
a name for his literary ability. After 
having succeeded in placing first in the 
chin-shih examination of 1448, he entered 
the Hanlin Academy as compiler. The 
following year he was called into the 
Grand Secretariat, and soon rose to be- 
come a reader; because of mourning for 
his stepmother, however, he resigned in 
February, 1450. On _ regaining office in 
1452 he was awarded the rank of vice 
minister of the Court of Imperial Sacri- 
fices and in 1456 the rank of a_ grand 
secretary after completion of the gazetteer 
of the empire, Huan-yii tung-chih (see 
Shang Lu). Upon the restoration to the 
throne of Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.), he was 
recalled (September 21, 1457) to the 
‘Grand Secretariat. Although the emperor 
generally preferred northerners, he held 
P’eng in high esteem. P’eng was also 
liked by the then leading official Li Hsien 
(q.v.), but had many arguments with him 
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nonetheless; he considered Li (a native 
of Honan) to be a champion of the 
northern bureaucrats and, since he was 
not a Hanlin Academician, to be unfamiliar 
with the proper procedure of the “inner 
court.” When a colonel of the Embroid- 
ered-uniform Guard, Men Ta F433, tried 
to oust Li Hsien, P’eng came to the lat- 
ter’s support. He did so because he seems 
to have felt a responsibility to uphold a 
Grand Secretariat tradition instituted by 
his fellow provincial Yang Shih-ch’i (q.v.). 
After the death of Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.), 
P’eng was among those who strongly urged 
a ritual ranking of the former empress 
with the title Tz’u-i huang t’ai-hou (see 
Chu Chien-shen) above that of the moth- 
er of the new emperor. 

The last argument P’eng managed to 
win was that against the Nanking minis- 
ter of War, Ch’eng Hsin (see Kunjilai), 
over the proper handling of the high 
command fighting the west China rebels. 
P’eng insisted on leaving it to Hsiang 
Chung (q.v.), while the courtiers wanted 
to send a “commissar” of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard to the front. The sources 
indicate that after Wan An (see Chiao 
Fang) rose to power in the early 1470s, 
the Secretariat’s influence dwindled. P’eng, 
after several unsuccessful requests to be 
sent home because of illness, died in 
office at the age of fifty-nine, after 
eighteen years of service in the Grand 
Secretariat; he received the posthumous 
title of Wen-hsien 4¢#. His literary 
achievement is not as conspicuous as that 
of some other grand secretaries, for it 
seems that he worked more for the ar- 
chives in an attempt to preserve the tradi- 
tion of the Secretariat. He was editor-in- 
chief of the Ying-tsung shih-lu, 361 ch., 
annals covering the years 1435 to 1464, 
completed in 1467, and was second only 
to Li Hsien on the editorial staff of the 
Ta Ming i-tung-chih, 90 ch., completed in 
1461. He also left a collection of miscel- 
laneous notes, P’eng Wen-hsien kung pi-chi 
4y 30 or P’eng kung pi-chi, 1 ch., which 
comments on some contemporary events in 
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a simple matter-of-fact style. A dedication 
given on the renovation of an academy 
is contained in the Ming wen-tsai HABCHE 
(chiian 57); it shows him to be a chuang- 
yiian in style and a neo-Confucian in 
thought. Another collection of his prose, 
P’eng Wen-hsien chi %%, 4 ch., is listed by 
the editors of the Imperial Catalogue, but 
seems to have disappeared. 
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PIEN Kung 345 (T. ge, H. #48), 
September, 1476-March 1532, scholar, was 
a native of Li-ch’eng fieix, Shantung. It 
is said that his ancestors for three gener- 
ations assumed the name Wang =. It 
was not until the time of his grandfather, 
Pien Ning % (cj 1459), that the family 
resumed its original name. Pien Ning 
became a vice prefect of Ying-t’ien f@R 
(Nanking), ca. 1470, and his son, Pien 
Chiehg@f (T. Reeh, H. 728, cj 1486, 1450- 
1511), Pien Kung’s father, served as sub- 
prefect of Tai-chou fi, Shansi (1506- 
8). 

After gaining his chii-jen in 1495 and 
his chin-shih in the following year, Pien 
Kung served as an erudite in the Court 
of Imperial Sacrifices. On the death of 
Emperor Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.) in June, 
1505, he joined in the criticism of the 
court physicians for their misuse of medi- 
cine. In the following month he received 


an appointment as supervising secretary 
of the office of scrutiny for War and 
showed himself to be a well-informed, 


outspoken, and unreserved critic of cur- 
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rent affairs. In September, shortly after 
the succession of Emperor Chu Hou-chao 
(q.v.), he became an assistant minister 
of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices. Be- 
cause of his opposition to the powerful 
eunuch, Liu Chin (q.v.), Pien was trans- 
ferred to be the prefect (1509) of Wei- 
hui @j##, Honan, then (1510) of Ching- 
chou #]), Hukuang, where he helped to 
suppress the uprising of Lan T’ing-jui BE%E 
He (fl. 1509-11) and his band. A year 
later he became education  intendant 
in Shansi but soon left office upon his 
father’s death. The mourning period 
over, he was appointed to a similar posi- 
tion in Honan. In this capacity he devoted 
himself to organizing the school system 
and promoting Confucian studies in that 
area. In 1514 his mother died, and once 
more he had to retire. 

Shortly after Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung 
(q.v.) ascended the throne in 1521, Pien 
Kung received an appointment as_ vice 
minister, then chief minister of the Court 
of Imperial Sacrifices of Nanking in 1524. 
In May, 1527, he became chief minister of 
the same Court and overseer of the College 
of Translators (see Cheng Ho). At that 
time several foreign languages required the 
attention of the College but there was a 
shortage of qualified instructors. Pien 
then solicited the services of former 
interpreters and with their help standard- 
ized the transcription of a number of 
languages to aid in foreign intercourse. 
In December he became an assistant vice 
minister of Justice in Nanking, and in 
the following year received a promotion 
to be minister of Revenue, also in Nan- 
king. Two years later he relinquished this 
position. The shih-lu states that the em- 
peror, acting on the charges of a censor 
who happened to be Pien’s enemy, dis- 
missed him for indulgence in liquor and 
negligence of his duties. The author of 
his tomb inscription, however, avers that 
he retired on the grounds of ill health, 
possibly a face-saving excuse for his 
disgrace. 


Pien was a great lover of literature 
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and possessed a fine library. He is said to 
have squandered his fortune purchasing 
books to the point that he left his family in 
poverty. Unfortunately in 1532, a year 
after his retirement, a fire destroyed his 
precious collection. He never recovered 
from this shock, which further impaired 
his health, and died shortly afterwards, 
at the age of fifty-six. 

According to contemporaries, Pien 
Kung had a charming personality. He was 
talented, loved conversation, enjoyed 
visitors, and was always eager to help 
those in need, even after only the slight- 
est acquaintance. Pien owed his fame to 
his literary virtuosity. In the history of 
literature, he is acclaimed one of the 
“seven early masters” (see Li Meng- 
yang) of the middle years of the Ming 
who advocated a return to the style of 
T’ang and pre-T’ang in poetry and Han 
or pre-Han in prose. Heis also known as 
one of the “four outstanding poets” (pl 
ft) of his time, following in the foot- 
steps of Li Meng-yang, Ho Ching-ming, 
and Hsu Chen-ch’ing (qq.v.). His poetry, 
superb in five-character verse, is distin- 
guished by its natural and elegant style 
and occasional outbursts of wit. 

Pien Kung’s collection of prose enti- 
tled Pien Hua-ch’iian chi kao #2522 FR, 6 
ch., and his collected poems, Pien Hua- 
chiian chi, 8 ch., were engraved in 1538. 
An incomplete copy of the original edi- 
tion of the prose collection containing the 


first three chiian, with a subtitle Hua- 
chiian hsien-sheng wen-chi 4-4: x 4, is 
preserved in the rare book library of 


Keio University, Tokyo. The Library of 
Congress has a copy of Pien Hua-chiian 
chi with prefaces of 1538 and 1544. A 
collated edition of the two known as 
Chiian-chi 4-4 was printed in 1705, and 


reprinted with revisions in 1805 and 1912. 


A selection of his poetry, 4 ch. was 
printed in 1700 by Wang Shih-chen (EC 
CP), a great admirer of Pien Kung, in 
his Yii-yang san-shih-liu chung YRPE=+7N 
ff, which includes also the work of 
Pien’s youngest son, Pien Hsi R(T. (p+), 
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called Shui-tsu-hsiian [ie fe ff, or Pien Chung- 
tzu shih (h-¥-2e, 1 ch. 
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PIEN Wen-chin 34%} (T. Ching-chao ® 
HZ), ca. 1356-1428 +, a man of learning, 
a poet, but best remembered as a painter 
of flowers, fruit, birds, and animals, was 


a native of Sha-hsien yb>B%, Fukien. A 
good deal of uncertainty surrounds both 


his name and place of origin. Certain 
authorities give his ming as Ching-chao 
and his tzu as Wen-chin; they also record 
his birthplace as Lung-hsi [Rpy, Kansu; 
actually, however, his family had moved 
south before he was born. In the period 
of Yung-lo he began to serve as an artist 
(#28) in the Wu-ying-tien 7{# hy. When 
Chu Chan-chi (q.v.) came to the throne 
(1426), Pien, in response to the emperor’s 
request for talented men, recommended 
Lu Yueh ff? and Liu Kuei 2. 
But a censor reported that they had 
police records, and that they had bribed 
Pien to forward their names to the throne. 
This terminated Pien’s official service 
(January 10, 1427). He was reduced to 
a commoner but not further punished, 
the emperor taking pity on him as he 
had passed the age of seventy sui. 

H. A. Giles, translating a passage 
from the Ch’ang-chou chih t& 7, writes 
that “the human figures of Chiang Tzu- 
ch’eng ¥§—-pX, the tigers of Chao Lien## 
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He, and the plumage of Pien Wen-chin 
were collectively known as the three won- 
ders of the age.” Han Ang in his supple- 
ment (1519) to the T’u-hui pao-chien of 
Hsia Wen-yen (for both see Lan Ying), 
makes this comment: “In his brushwork, 
Pien achieved mastery in his portrayal of 
his subjects, whether they were the pleas- 
ing smile of a flower, the flight of a bird 
in song, or the light and shade of leaves. 
His use of color, moreover, was exactly 
right.” 

Pien’s paintings, generally in color, 
are known in China, Japan, and in the 
West. The Hermitage (Leningrad) boasts 
the possession of a realistic painting on 


silk in color, showing two geese and a 
flowering tree in the foreground and a 
pheasant in the background. Another of 


his paintings in color, entitled “Ch’un-hua 
san-hsi” #/£==£ (Spring blossoms and 
three magpies), preserved in the Palace 
Museum, shows two magpies, fighting amid 
some rocks On a _ slope, their feathers 
flying, each trying to seize the other’s bill 
with its claws. Green bamboo trees, tender 
bamboo shoots, and red azaleas among 
the rocks dominate the background. A 
third magpie, perched on one of _ the 
branches, screams at the two fighters. It 
is lifelike and full of vigor. 

Pien had two sons, Pien Ch’u-hsiang 
(or fang) #8 (3F) and Pien Ch’u-shan 
3%; also a son-in-law, Chang K’o-hsin 4 
ti fs, and a nephew, Yu Ts’un-sheng 474 
f#%, all of whom were painters. 
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PIEN Wen-yii krack (T. HH. H. 4A, 
4EM#4ZA), a painter from Ch’ang-chouf 
Pi, near Soochow. It has been suggested 
that his name may originally have been 
Hsu #, but was changed to Pien for 
some reason. Pien Wen-ylU seems to have 
had a very long career, active frcm 1616 to 


1654. He studied with, or rather learned 
from, Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP), ~and 
his landscape motifs such as trees, rock, 


and mountains are a weak 
great master’s work. 

Pien Wen-yu was considered by Wang 
Chieh =f (T. BA, 1599-1660) as one 
who could capture the true spirit of all 
the Sung and Yiian masters, thus rival- 
ing Shen Chou (q.v.) in his art. Wang 
also reported that Pien painted ever more 
diligently toward the end of his life 
before he died in his eighties. According 
to Wang, Pien stayed with Wang Shih- 
min (ECCP) fcr a period of time, and 
while there benefited from Wang’s collec- 
tion of ancient paintings, making great im- 
provements in his own art. Wang Chieh’s 
death in 1660 makes the work attributed 
to Pien, but dated later than 1660, at least 
problematical. Pien lived to participate in 
the last phase cf the Scuthern School fy 
S< movement, when a few limited land- 
scape forms were maneuvered within equally 
limited compositional devices (see Ku 
Cheng-i). Because of his industrious study 


image of the 


of the Sung and Yuan masters, he was 
able to increase his repertoire. For this 
he. received , much) praise: One other 


reason for his popularity is the fact that 
Wu Wei-yeh (ECCP), in his famous 
“Hua-chung-chiu-yu ko” rh & BR 
(Song of nine friends in the art of 
painting), included Pien Wen-yt along 
with Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, Wang Shih-min, 
Ch’eng Chia-sui, Wang Chien, Yang Wen- 
ts'ung (all in ECCP), Li Liu-fang, Shao 
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Mi (qq.v.), and Chang Hsitieh-tseng 9§ hte 
(T. BBM, H. RE). 

The National Palace Museum at Taipei 
has two of his albums, “Mo ku shan-shui 
ts’e” Beaks and “Su t’ai shih ching 
ts’e” AK +i. The former, dated 1653, 
is a collection of twenty leaves painted 
in the styles of various ancient masters, 
and the latter, dated 1654, has ten leaves 
depicting scenes in and around his native 
Soochow. 
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PIRES, Tomé, ca. 1468-ca. May, 1524, 
(known in Chinese records as Chia-pi- 
tan-mo fiAFt}K= capitao mor, and even 
as Huo-che Ya-san sk#7n=), first Portu- 
guese envoy to China, born either in 
Leira or in Lisbon, was the son of the 
apothecary to Joao II (r. 1481-95), who 
became an apothecary himself in the 
service of Prince Afonso (1475-91). Manuel 
I (x. 1495-1521) arranged for him to 
proceed to India, commending him to 
Afonso de Albuquerque, then “governor” 
of the Indies, as a possible director of a 
vacant trading post. In 1511 Pires left 
Portugal in an armada commanded by 
Garcia de Noronha, hoping that he might 
open a drug shop somewhere. On_ his 
arrival in India, Albuquerque sent him on 
to Malacca as clerk of a trading post and 
as controller of the apothecary stores. 
During these years (1512-16), Pires visited 
some of the neighboring islands to study 
various species of native plants, acquiring 
in Java, for example, a supply of cloves. 
In a letter which he wrote in 1516 to 
King Manuel he reported on his examina- 
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tion of medicinal herbs—a report which 
was later to inspire the Portuguese phys- 
ician Garcia de Orta (d. 1570), author of 
a treatise on the drugs of India, pub- 
lished in Goa in 1563, who followed him to 
the East. In these same years he wrote 
the Suma Oriental, called by its translator 
“surely the most important and complete 
account of the East produced in the first 
half of the sixteenth century.” It includes, 
writes J. M. Braga, “the earliest descrip- 
tion of China...after the book of Marco 
Polo.” Among interesting points about 
Southeast Asia, Pires tells of a heavy 
demand in Cochin China in his day for 
sulphur and saltpetre imports. This helps 
to explain the developing use of explo- 
sive powder in southeast Asia. 

In 1516 Lopo Soares de Albergaria, 
successor to Albuquerque, appointed Pires 
ambassador to China. Joao de _ Barros, 
writing a few decades later on this choice, 
has this to say (as translated by A. Corte- 
sao): “Although he was not a man of very 
much quality, being an apothecary, and 
serving in India to choose the drugs which 
should come to this kingdom, he was most 
skilled for it; for besides his distinction 
and natural inclination to letters, accord- 
ing to his ability, and his liberality and 
tact in negotiation, he was very curious 
in enquiring and knowing things, and he 
had a lively mind for everything.” In 
June of the following year Pires joined 
a small flotilla of eight vessels (three of 
them junks), all armed and _ carrying 
Chinese pilots, commanded by Fernao 
Peres de Andrade. In reached Canton in 
September. When Andrade returned to 
Malacca the following year, he left Pires 
behind. Two years later (January 23, 
1520) Pires and his staff started the long 
journey to Peking in three galleys. At 
the Mei-ling Pass #¥4af, on the border 
between Kwangtung and Kiangsi, they 
left the boats and proceeded in litters, on 
horseback, or on foot. They reached 
Nanking in May, having lost one of their 
party, Duarte Fernandez, en route. 
happens that Emperor 


It so 
Chu Hou-chao 
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(q.v.) was currently in Nanking. When 
he heard that Pires wished to see him, he 
agreed to an audience in Peking on his 
return. Pires probably reached the capital, 
presumably via the Grand Canal, in July 
of the same year, and was lodged in the 
Hui-t’ung-kuan ¢[Algf (hostelry for for- 
eign envoys). In the meantime the emper- 
or was in no hurry to go back to the 
capital; he re-entered Peking on January 
18, 1521, a sick man, and was to die 
within three months. At once all foreign 
envoys (the shih-lu specifies tribute-bearers 
from Hami, Turfan, and Fo-lang-chi 488 
#&) were ordered to return heme. So 
Pires and his party were forced to leave 
(either April 22 or May 22, 1521, and 
arrived in Canton three months later. 

During their approximately ten months 
in Peking they were apparently confined 
to quarters, and had little or no chance 
to plead their cause. Officials at court, 
however, were active in building up a 
case against the Portuguese. They discov- 
ered a major discrepancy between a 
sealed letter from King Manuel and let- 
ters written by Chinese interpreters for 
Peres de Andrade. Information came too 
from Canton and Malacca, relating 
Portuguese seizure of the latter, and des- 
cribing their improprieties and mischief in 
the former. While the emperor, if he had 
lived, might have tolerated their presence 
and been willing to receive the embassy 
—one member of the mission (Christovao 
Vieyra) later reported that the emperor 
responded to the above charges: “These 
people do not know our customs; gradu- 
ally they will get to know them”—, fol- 
lowing his death the officials had their 
way and carried it out with the utmost 
dispatch. 

On their arrival in Canton they were 
housed in various prisons, the items of 
“tribute” meant for the throne being kept 
under Pires’ control. According again to 
Vieyra, the captors “treated us like free 
people.” They may even have been per- 
mitted female companionship, for the same 
authority writes of “the women of the 
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interpreters and also those of Tomé 
Pires.” After a month or so they and 
certain Malays were summoned to the 


provincial court, ordered to kneel, and 
informed that the emperor required Pires 
to see that the Portuguese withdrew from 
Malacca. Pires replied that he knew noth- 
ing of what was happening in Malacca 
and could not discuss the question. The 
interrogation lasted four hcurs; when 
finally released, they were led to their 
places of confinement. On August 14, 
1522, with chains on their wrists and 
irons on their feet Pires and his associ- 
ates were paraded through the city to the 
provincial surveillance office. There the 
fetters were removed to be replaced by 
still stronger ones. Overcome by this pun- 
ishment, one of Pires’ companions, Antonio 
d’Almeida, died. That same evening Pires 
was once more chained and conducted 
barefoot and bareheaded to the provincial 
prison to inspect the “tribute” which had 
to be inventoried. That done, his fetters 
and those of his staff were removed but 
they were still held in prison. Two years 
later Pires died. (Damiao Gdis writes 
that he may have been poisoned.) Vieyra 
is authority for the statement that, of the 
original embassy of thirteen persons, only 
three remained: himself, “a Persian from 
Ormuz, and a lad of mine from Goa.” 
There is a dispute both as to the date of 
Pires’ death and his (second) name in 
Chinese. Paul Pelliot, after reviewing all 
the evidence, came to the conclusion 
that he died probably in May, 1524, 
and that the name MHuo-che /Ya-san, 
which he suggests is a Chinese at- 
tempt to render Hoja Asan (given in the 
Ming-shih as the name of the Portuguese 
ambassador), is actually the name of a 
subordinate envoy from Malacca (see Chu 
Hou-chao). A. Cortesao, however, who 
wrote before Pelliot’s article appeared, 
believed that Pires was banished from 
Canton about the end of 1523 and died 
shortly before 1540. Chang T’ien-tse, in 
his rebuttal of Pelliot, holding that Pires’ 
Chinese name at some point had _ been 
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changed to Hou-che Ya-san, maintains 
that he died not later than 1523. 

Five documents written by Pires are 
known: 1) a letter written. from Malacca 
on November 7, 1512, to his brother Joao 
Fernand, a belt and saddle maker by 
profession, then residing in Lisbon; 2) a 
letter written from Malacca on January 
10, 1513; 3) a letter of the same date 
addressed to Albuquerque; 4) the Suma 
Oriental written in Malacca and in India 
in the years 1512 to 1515; and 5) a letter 
written from Cochin on January 27, 1516, 
to King Manuel on certain drugs and 
other matters of the Orient. 
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QONINCI, 


QONINCI, fl. ca. 1376-ca. 1394, a Mongol 
born in China and familiar with the Chi- 
nese language and script, was appoint- 
ed Mongolian compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy on April 18, 1376. By 1382 he 
was an expositor in the Academy, and 
had sinicized his Mongolian name_ to 
Huo Yuan-chieh ‘kYR¥R (also written 
KIRYZ and ‘-K¥KZK); earlier he appears 
also. to have used another  sinicized 
name, Huo Chuang ##f. On January 
20, 1382, he and a certain Masaih Mu- 
hammad or Ma Saih Muhammad (Ma-sha- 
i-hei Ma-ha-ma Byb7;.@BAEB, with a 
Sinicized surname), et al. were ordered 
by the first emperor to compile a Sino- 
Mongolian bilingual text; this was the 
Hua-i i-yii #293878, which was completed 
in 1388 and printed the following year 
with a preface dated November 3, 1389, 
by the celebrated literatus Liu San-wu 
(q.v.). The completed Hua-i i-yii makes no 
mention of Qoninci’s Muslim collaborator 
who was also a Hanlin compiler, though 
in what language is not clear; perhaps he 
died before its publication, and his role 
in the preparation of this Sino-Mongolian 
bilingual document is obscure at best. 
The Hua-i i-yii of 1389 consists of 
three parts: 1) a Chinese-Mongolian lexi- 
con, giving Mongolian equivalents for Chi- 
nese terms arranged under seventeen tra- 
ditional semantic categories (astronomy, 
geography, the seasons, botany, zoology, 
etc.), with the Mongolian transcribed 
phonetically into Chinese script; 2) the 
Mongolian texts, transcribed phonetically 
into Chinese script and furnished with 


interlinear word-for-word and smooth 
line-by-line Chinese translations, of five 
documents from the Chinese court and 


Chinese officials to the Mongols; and 3) 
the Mongolian texts, similarly transcribed, 
of seven documents from Mongols to 
Chinese officials, with word-for-word in- 
terlinear Chinese translations only. One of 
these documents is dated (November 6, 
1388); one of the others can be shown 
by internal evidence to date from before 
November, 1384, the remainder from 
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early November, 1388, through August, 
1389. All the Mongolian in the Hua-i i-yi 
is transcribed in Chinese characters, with 
no use of the Uighur or other non-Chi- 
nese scripts. The transcription is similar to 
that employed in the Chinese recension 
of the Mongyol-un Niuca Tobéa’an as the 
Yiian-ch’ao pi-shih FCHAF' (The secret 
history of the Mongols) with which work 
both Qoninéi and Masaih Muhammad 
were also associated. 

In the Hua-i i-yii transcription, which 
uses some 436 different graphs, the Chi- 
nese script is used in an _ impressively 
precise fashion. The Chinese unaspirated 
and aspirated voiceless initials are regu- 
larly used for the Mongolian voiced and 
voiceless initials, respectively; an attempt 
is made to indicate Mongolian vowel 
harmony, if only in those few cases where 
the syllabic structure of the fourteenth 
century Chinese permitted; and most sig- 
nificantly of all, a small number of Chinese 
graphs are used with considerable rigor 
as diacritics to indicate non-Chinese sounds 
or sounds found in Chinese but occurring 
in Mongolian in positions in the 
syllable where they did not appear in 
Chinese. The Chinese characters used as 
diacritics are printed smaller than the rest 
Of themtextaands tons thes nichitvor:lefiteand 
below the character to which they refer, 
thus J for Mongol al, i. e., Chinese an 
with a small diacritic J to indicate the 
non-Chinese final-/, a for ra, Chinese 
la plus a diacritic for initial r-, and Fp for 
back-velar ga. Thus, PAA AY= qurwun 
‘finger’, with small diacritic 4+ for the 
back-velar initial, small 7| for -r- instead 
of -l-, and @&& for -//ru-rather than -I/rii-, 
which would have been 4; again, yb ih 
Ft= osoldan, the converbum modale_ of 
osalda-‘be lazy’, with jf for -so- and small 


iy for -l-, against =34k= s6ni ‘night’. 
By these methods the Chinese script 
was made into a very Useful medium 
for recording Mongolian, one far more 
efficient than the Uighur script with its 
many ambiguities. The Chinese  tran- 
scriptions in the Hua-i i-yii have fewer 
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instances than those in the Secret History 
where the choice of transcription charac- 
ters was clearly influenced by semantic 
considerations, as if the author were at- 
tempting to render not only the sound but 
also the sense of the foreign original; 
this has been used in the past to argue 
for dating the Chinese version of the 
Secret History after the Hua-i i-yii, tut is 
now generally thought to te a more ef- 
fective argument for the reverse relation- 
ship. The two texts stand in a complex 
relationship with each other, one consider- 
ably obscured by lack of information con- 
cerning earlier texts and drafts, now lost, 
from which they both protably represent 
later descent. 

The compilation of the Huaq-i i-yii of 
1389 shows the importance which the 
first Ming emperor placed on a command 
of the Mongolian language, and how sig- 
nificant Mongolian was in his time for 
dealings with the then still recently de- 
posed Mongol power. Its authorship also 
is a significant comment on the member- 
ship of the Hanlin Academy at the time, 
since both Qoninci and Masaih Muham- 
mad were occupying posts normally re- 
served for Chinese degree holders. (The 
Ssu-i kuan Pugg@e [College of translators] 
was established under the Hanlin Academy 
several years later [see Cheng Ho]; even 
after its reassignment to the Court of 
Imperial Sacrifices in 1496 it remained 
under Hanlin supervision.) 

Qoninci was also probably a compiler 
of another, purely Chinese-language work, 
the Huan-yii tung-ch'i B38, completed 
in 1394, dealing with stagestops and dis- 
tances from the capital to various parts 
of the Empire. Later his sinicized name 
Huo Yuan-chieh became virtually a by- 
word for all Sino-foreign vocabularies, 
and several subsequent Hua-i i-yii type 
works dealing with languages other than 
Mongolian were ascribed to him, though 
geographical and chronological consider- 
ations rule out any actual connection. 

Because of its extensive data and the 
precision of its transcriptions the Hua-i 
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i-yui of 1389 is a priceless linguistic source 
for Middle Mongolian, and as such has been 
extensively laid under contribution by all 
modern Mongolists, notably F. Cleaves, A. 
Mostaert, P. Pelliot, and N. Poppe, while 
E. Haenisch and M. Lewicki have both 
made it the subject of extensive mono- 
graphs. 
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QOR,OCIN ‘KH KJE, 1349-September 23, 
1409, a Mongol officer who surrendered 
to the Ming court at the beginning of 
the dynasty, was a distinguished military 
commander in the service of the future 


QOR,YOCIN 


emperor, Chu Ti (q.v.). The early years of 
Qoryocin are obscure. He is reported to 
have hailed from a place near K’ai-p’ing 
BaZe, the Shangtu cf the Mongol emperors, 
and to have joined the Yiian army in his 
early youth. The area from which Qoryo- 
cin came was settled by Chinese farmers 
and opened to Chinese influence at an 
early stage. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that he acquired some knowledge of the 
Chinese language and an_ understanding 
of Chinese life. After September, 1368, 
Qoryocin withdrew with the retreating 
Mongol armies into southern Mongolia, 
and, since K’ai-p’ing after this date came 
under Ming control, he must have fled 
to some place much farther to the north. 
On August 9, 1381, according to the shih- 
lu, Qoryocin, leading a sizable group of 
his people, arrived in Peiping to surren- 
der; they received a handsome reward and 
were ordered to settle in the area. In subse- 
quent records, Qoryo¢in’s name is generally 
reduced to two characters, Huo Chen +& 
fB; the first one being improperly consid- 
ered his surname, and the second his per- 
sonal name. 

After his surrender, Qoryocin received 
an appointment as battalion commander 


in the central protective guard of Yen- 
shan #&\l#2¢, one of the military 


garrisons of Peiping under the command 
of Chu Ti, then prince of Yen. The 
guard was made up of the surrendered 
Mongol households. In July, 1399, when 
Chu Ti launched his campaign aimed at 
displacing his nephew, Chu Yiin-wen 
(q.v.), Qoryocin sided with the prince 
and took active part in the military oper- 
ations. He commanded an independent 
unit and was credited with twice defeat- 
ing (in September) the government forces 
under Keng Ping-wen (q.v.) at the battle 
of Chen-ting {&%, south of Peiping. He 
also accompanied Chu Ti when in Novem- 
ber the latter marched north to occupy 
the strategic town of Ta-ning ASE in 
present-day Jehol. In these campaigns 
Qoryocin commanded the Mongol cavalry, 
breaking through the enemy ranks reck- 
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lessly, and was acclaimed for his bravery 
and determination. On October 3, 1402, 
he was appointed to the hereditary rank 
of marquis of T’ung-an falJ#, with an 
annual stipend of 1,500 shih of rice. 

Some time after 1402 Qoryocin, to- 
gether with Wang Ts’ung EH (1356-1409; 
ennobled as marquis of Wu-ch’eng tin 
in 1402), was sent to Hstian-fu in charge 
of the defense of the northern frontier 
to prepare against possible Mongol intru- 
sion. The shih-lu mentions them several 
times, always together, not so much for 
direct military action as for defense meas- 
ures which they undertook against the 
Mongol threat. Although no major clashes 
occurred during these days, the relations 
between China and Mongolia remained 
strained; the fact that Qoryocin, a Mongol 
officer recently surrendered, was given 
such great responsibility, indicates the 
trust the emperor placed in him. 

In 1409 Qoryocin became involved 
in a major operation against the Mongols 
in the heart of their own domain. This 
occurred after news reached Peiping in 
July that the Mongol chieftain Bunyasiri 
(see Aruytai) had killed the envoys 
whom the emperor had sent to the Mon- 
gol camp for the improvement of rela- 
tions. In consternation, Chu Ti in August 
commanded Ch’iu Fu frig (ennobled the 
duke of Ch’i ## in October, 1402) to head 
an expeditionary force of a hundred 
thousand men against BunyaSiri; four 
generals, including Qoryocin and Wang 
Ts’ung, served under him. The Chinese 
vanguard rapidly advanced without much 
opposition and soon reached the Kerilen 
River in upper Mongolia, to which the 
Mongols had retreated steadily, seemingly 
reluctant to engage in battle. The gener- 
als continued to warn Ch’iu Fu against 
falling into a trap; they favored building 
a camp and keeping on the defensive 
until the main body of the army arrived. 
Ch’iu nevertheless refused to stop the 
advance, and even ordered QorgoCin for- 
ward, on the pretext that he was an 
envoy begging for peace. Qoryocin hesi- 
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tated, but Ch’iu threatened to execute any- 
one who did not obey his orders. On Sep- 
tember 23 the Chinese met an ambush and 
were annihilated by the Mongol cavalry. 
Ch’iu Fu and the other generals, includ- 
ing Qoryocin, were captured and put to 
death. Qoryocin was then sixty years of 
age. As scapegoats, Ch’iu Fu and Qorgyo¢in 
were posthumously disgraced. Qoryocin 
was stripped of the title of marquis, 
though he had served the Ming faithfully. 

Qoryocin’s descendants received ap- 


pointments to the hereditary rank of 
battalion commander in the Kuan-hai 
®iyse guard on the coast of northern 


Chekiang. One of his grandsons, Huo Pin 
Yk (CT. #256), served as a commander 
under Yu Ta-yu (q.v.) in the suppression 
of the wo-k’ou on the Chekiang coast 
during the Chia-ching period. He was 
killed in an encounter with the enemy 
on P’u-to Island 34fe\l] off the coast of 
Ting-hai 7é##, on May 1, 1554. Acting 
on the petition of an elder brother, also 
a military commander, the local authori- 
ties erected a shrine to the memory of 
Huo Pin and one other officer who died 
with him; it was called Chung-yung tz’u 
ji 55m] (Shrine for the loyal and brave). 
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Hok-lam Chan 


QUTUyTAI fe%EX-secen qung-tayiji was 
a grandson of the jinong Giin-bilig- 
mergen #3.) 5a 52 BAR (AE). According 
to the chronicle written by his famous 
descendant Sayang-secen, he was born in 
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1540 and died in 1586. This latter date is 
confirmed by Chinese records which al- 
ways refer to him as Ch’ieh-chin huang- 
Vai-chi WJ#HAH, i. e, Secen (Cecen) 
qung-tayiji. His youth of course prevented 
him from taking part, or playing an im- 
portant role, in many border invasions. 
At any rate he is mentioned much less 
frequently than either the jinong Giin-bilig- 
mergen and Altan-qayan (q.v.), or the 
latter’s son, Sengge-diigireng qung-tayiji 
(see Altan-qayan), although otherwise 
he seems to have been no less active than 
any of the other princes of the Ordos. 
Sayang-secen records campaigns conducted 
by him against the Oirat and other na- 
tions of central Asia in 1562, 1572, and 
1574; also in northern Tibet in 1566. 
[Editors’ note: According to Wada Sei 
AUFAYs the exploits of Qutuytai-secen 
qung-tayiji in central Asia included a 
raid on the Turghud-+ #8 B+ tribe (1562) 
near Ili. Half a century later the Turghud 
were forced by neighboring tribes to mi- 
grate to the lower Volga valley where 
they were visited by TuliSen (EC 
CP) in 1714 and whence they returned 
to the Ili region in 1771. Their sufferings 
from the long journey and the attacks by 
the Cossacks on the way inspired Thomas 
De Quincey (1785-1859) to compose his 
essay, “Revolt of the Tartars, the Flight 
of the Kalmuck Khan.”] 

When relations between Altan-qayan 
and the Ming were being regularized in 
1570 and 1571, Qutuytai-secen was sent 
by his uncle the jinong Noyandara #R= 
Ke (1522-72) to the headquarters of 
Altan-qayan to arrange with the governor- 
general of Tatung, Wang Ch’ung-ku (q.v.) 
for tribute relations for the Ordos as 
well, The governor-general of the three 
military districts of Shensi was of the 
opinion that the Ordos Mongols could 
not be accepted immediately as tribute 
barbarians until they had proved them- 
selves by abstaining from all border raids 
for at least one year. Wang Ch’ung-ku, 
however, argued that such a delay would 
only complicate matters unnecessarily and 
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perhaps make a final settlement impossi- 
ble; it would have to be the Ordos and 
the Timed together or none atall. Wang 
thought that if the Ordos were left out 
of the arrangement they would continue 
their border raids while at the same time 
trying to pass for Timed Mongols taking 
part in border trade; and on the other 
hand, the Timed, while to all external 
appearances at peace with China, would 
still be able to take part in border raids 
organized by the Ordos. Wang’s views 
prevailed, and in 1571, only a few days 
after the Timed princess had been grant- 
ed honorary rank, forty-nine outstanding 
princes of the Ordos were also given 
similar ranks with the right to present a 
yearly tribute and to trade in_ several 
border markets. Qutuytai-secen was 
given the rank of a chih-hui ch’ien-shih 
fgfite= = (assistant commander of a 
guard), a rank far too low to please him. 
Shortly afterwards, in July, 1572, at the 
request of Wang Ch’ung-ku. he was _ pro- 
moted to vice commander. Some time later 
Qutuytai-secen expressed the desire to be 
made a marquis or an earl, no doubt be- 
cause Altan-qayan had been made a prince 
=F in 1571, but this dignity was never be- 
stowed upon him. Around 1577, Altan-qayan 
requested for him the title of tu-tu ips 
(commissioner-in-chief), but this was never 
granted either. In 1579 and 1580 Quturtai- 
secen, at the time of the tribute presenta- 
tion, called himself a general of the 
dragon and tiger (lung-hu chiang-chiin #2 
fede); indeed around that time, or 
shortly thereafter, he was granted that 
title. Sayang-secen relates that the Chi- 
nese had gone back on their promise to 
make him a lung-hu chiang-chtin and 
that Qutuytai-secen, angry over the refus- 
al, plundered a number of Chinese 
towns in 1580. Chinese records mention 
no such large scale raid for 1580, and 
Sayang-secen must be in error both for 
the raid and the year, but it is certain 
that for a number of years Quturtai- 
secen had been trying to secure a higher 
title from the Ming. That he should have 
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violated the borders in order to force the 
hand of the Chinese, however, is highly 
improbable. Chinese records are full of 
praise for his diligence in enforcing the 
agreements of 1571; not that all occasions 
of friction or incidents could be entirely 
avoided. He earnestly tried, however, 
to prevent his own subjects and his fellow 
princes from harming the Chinese popula- 
tion, especially on their frequent trips 
through Kansu territory when going to or 
coming from K6oke-nuur. On more than 
one occasion Qutuytai-secen was granted 
special rewards for maintaining order at 
the horse fairs. 

Qutuytai-secen never became jinong 


or supreme ruler of the Ordos tribes, 
yet he was perhaps the most influential 
man in the Ordos during his lifetime. 


Most of his prestige was due no doubt 
to his friendship with Altan-qayan of the 
Timed and later to his role in reviving 
Lamaism in Mongolia and inviting (1577- 
78) the Dalai-lama of Lhasa to _ visit 
Mongolia. Chinese records describe him 
as “intelligent, skilled in letters, and 
versed in Buddhist doctrine.” He is also 
noted for his deep devotion to Buddhism. 

When Altan-qayan presented his 
first tribute in July, 1571, the vassal letter 
(piao 3) accompanying the tribute had 
been composed by Quturytai-secen. This 
document, certainly written in Mongol, 
had to be rewritten because “it was full 
of Buddhist terms,” and also because a 
Chinese version had to be forwarded to 
the court in a style approved for this 
sort of document. Qutuytai-secen seems to 
have gained some knowledge of Tibetan 
and Chinese through reading sitras, but 
it is very doubtful that he was able to 
write Chinese. At any rate, the Ming 
court decreed special rewards to him for 
composing the piao. 

No sooner had peaceful relations with 
China been established than, like Altan 
qayan, he repeatedly requested sitras, 
Buddhist rosaries, and other objects for 
the cult from the Chinese. Officials were 
much impressed with his devotion to 
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Lamaism and tended to encourage it in 
the hope that it would make for contin- 
ued peaceful contacts. According to 
Sayang-secen, it was Qutuytai-secen who 
first suggested to Altan-qayan in 1577 
that he invite the Dalai-lama to Mongo- 
lia. This is confirmed in a way by Chi- 
nese sources which state that Quturtai- 
secen had waged several unsuccessful wars 
against Tibetan tribes; he had tried to 
obtain the cooperation of Altan-qayan, 
but the latter, who was getting on in 
years and weary of the strain of such 
expeditions, had consistently refused until 
Qutuytai-secen persuaded him to go along 
with his men to meet the Dalai-lama in 
K6ke-nuur. How much of this version is 
true; how much of a warlike design lay 
behind the trip is difficult to make out; 
but the fact that no military action en- 
sued was due, according to Chinese histo- 
rians, to the exhortations of the Dalai- 
lama. It seems to have been Bingtt ke 
(or WW) who took advantage of the 
presence of Altan-qayan in K6éke-nuur to 
raid Tibetan tribes; Qutugtai-secen was 


not involved, and Altan-qayan tried to 
enforce order. 
The Dalai-lama declared Quturtai- 


secen to be a_ reincarnation of the early 
protector of Buddhism and king of 
Magadha, gZugs-can snin-po (in Mongol: 
CoyCas-un jirliken: “essence, or heart, of 
the aggregations of matter”) and as such 
he has always been the object of a cult 
by the Mongols of the Ordos until recent 
times. 

To Qutuytai-se¢en is ascribed a revised 
edition of a work Arban buyan-tu nom-un 
cayan teiike (White history of the doctrine 
of the ten meritorious works), traditional- 
ly believed to have been written by Qubilai 
Khan. His interest in Buddhist literature 
is also attested by Chinese sources which 
inform us about a monk by the name of 


Wan-ch’ung %pyh from a monastery 
called Kuei-hua #3, versed in Tatar, 
Uighur , and Tibetan script, who made 


translations of Buddhist 
Qutuytai-secen qung-tayiji. 


sutras for 
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RADA, Martin de, July 20, 1533-June, 
1578, scientist and Augustinian friar in 
Mexico and the Philippines, who visited 
Fukien in 1575, was born into a noble 
family of Pamplona, capital of Navarra, 
Spain. In the autumn of 1544 he went to 
the University of Paris, where he showed 
extraordinary aptitude for mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and languages. In 
1552 war between Henry II of France 
and Charles V of Spain forced him to 
return home and enroll at the University 
of Salamanca, where in August, 1553, he 
entered the Augustinian novitiate, pro- 
fessing his vows a year later. He continued 
his theological studies at the university, 
and after priestly ordination was assigned 
to the convent of San Esteban at Toledo 
where he made preparations for the 
Mexican mission. The opportunity came 
in September, 1559, when Philip II, at 
the suggestion of Luis de Velasco, viceroy 
of Mexico, issued a dispatch ordering 
him to proceed to Mexico. Rada left Spain, 
while still listed as a member of San 
Esteban’s community, early in 1560, reach- 
ing Mexico in May. Once there he was 
assigned to work among the highland 
Otomi Indians, whose difficult language 
he learned with such rapidity that within 
five months he could preach and _ later 
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write Sermones and Arte in Otomi. 

Meanwhile the king had invited An- 
drés de Urdaneta, famous mariner and 
cosmographer, to make an exploration of 
the Philippines and find a return route 
to Mexico. On May 28, 1560, Urdaneta 
signified his acceptance of the _ king’s 
request, but stated his belief that the Phil- 
ippine island of Mindanao lay clearly 
within the Portuguese demarcation set 
by the Saragossa treaty of 1529. On 
February 9, 1564, Rada and four other 
Augustinians, selected by Urdaneta, were 
given by their superiors the patent to 
join the expedition to the Islas del Poniente 
(West Islands). The fleet left Navidad 
on November 21 (the tenth anniversary 
of Rada’s profession), without one of 
their number who had died in port. It 
comprised the flagship San Pedro carrying 
Commander Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, 
Navigator Urdaneta, and the friars Rada 
and Andrés de Aguirre, the galleon San 
Pablo carrying Diego de Herrera and 
Pedro de Gamboa, and the tenders San 
Juan and San Lucas. After sailing one 
hundred leagues on a southwesterly course, 
Legazpi opened the secret instructions 
from the Audiencia which had taken over 
the direction of the expedition on the 
death of Viceroy Velasco in July. His in- 
structions were for him to proceed straight 
to the Philippines. On  Urdaneta’s 
urging Rada took along a medium-sized in- 
strument he had invented and produced in 
Mexico; he expected to determine the 
longitude from the meridian of Toledo 
and help Urdaneta check his course and 
draw accurate sea charts. 

The fleet reached Cebu on April 27, 
1565. In June Urdaneta took the San 
Pedro back to Mexico, making his way 
far to the north and swinging south 
along the California coast and so to 
Navidad, thus finding the return route. 
Meanwhile Rada began to learn the Vi- 
saya language by his direct method and 
to catechize the Visaya of Cebu. Soon 
he opened schools for them and did 
much charitable work even among the 
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famished Spanish soldiers. Beginning in 
1566, he made excursions to Panay, open 
ing stations at Dumangas and Oton. Eager 
to prepare himself for China, in 1567 he 
engaged a Chinese servant in order to 
learn the language. In 1568 a Portuguese 
squadron led by Gonzalo Pereyra, which 
was sent by the viceroy of India to oust 


the Spaniards from Cebu, anchored there. 


In his exchanges with Pereyra, Governor 
Legazpi, assisted by Rada, implied that 
Cebu lay within Portuguese boundaries, 
but diplomatically endeavored to gain 
time if not the argument. Indeed, pinched 
by shortage of food and uncertain of his 
own government’s support, Pereyra even- 
tually withdrew. Free from extraneous 
cares, Rada (1569) continued his teaching, 
preaching, studying, and writing. Among 
other works he compiled an Arte and an 
extensive Vocabulario of the Visaya 
language as an aid to newcomers. Just 
then a group of Augustinian recruits 
arrived to join forces with Rada and 
Herrera. Taking stock of the situation, 
the friars decided to elect Herrera min- 
ister of a prospective Augustinian Philip- 
pine province. In this capacity Herrera 
went to Mexico to seek permission to 
establish a separate province, to send an 
appeal for new missionaries also from 
other religious orders, and to carry var- 
ious dispatches. Rada entrusted him with a 
report dated July 8, 1569, to Viceroy 
Martin Enriquez wherein he_ explained 
conditions in Cebu, requested protection 
for the natives from colonial oppression, 
and outlined a plan for the temporal 
and spiritual conquest of China, though 
he knew little about that country. 

In June, 1570, Herrera brought back 
from Mexico royal and viceregal instruc- 
tions for the annexation and _ settlement 
of the Islands, as well as authorization 
to set up an Augustinian Philippine prov- 
ince. In a letter dated from Panay July 
21, 1570, Rada informed the viceroy that 
Governor Legazpi had summoned a meet- 
ing of captains and missionaries to per- 
use and implement the instructions, and 
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once more requested protective measures 
for the oppressed natives. Back in Cebu 
he carried to completion his plan for 
building a new town, the inauguration 
in November being presided over by Le- 
gazpi. Rada did not attend the inauguration 
of Manila in May, 1571, but was there 
for the first Augustinian chapter which 
elected him minister provincial a year later. 
Better informed on China by a Chinese 
named Canco (Kuan Kao?) and other 
Sangleys (ch’ang-lai 73k, travelers), he 
asked the vicerory on August 10 for per- 
mission to send two friars to China. In 
his letter of the following day, Legazpi 
told the viceroy that he, too, would send 
them in one of the returning junks 
hoping that they might arrange a treaty 
of peace and friendship with China; the 
Chinese captains, however, refused to 
take them without a license from the 
Fukien provincial authorities. From their 
explanations made evident by a_ south 
China map which they drew in his pres- 
ence, Legazpi realized that it was a jour- 
ney of some 10 days and 150 leagues 
sailing, but his policy was not to disturb 
the Fukien authorities and endanger the 
promising China trade. Ten days later 
the worthy Legazpi, attended by Rada, 
died of a heart attack and was mourned 
by the entire colony. 

Supported by the new governor, Guido 
de Lavezares, Rada fostered his mission 
work through the Island. His eagerness to 
open China to Christianity was heightened 
by a block-printed Ming atlas he had 
secured and described in Relacion de una 
pintura de molde que trujeron los Chinos 
este ano de 1573, copies of which he later 
forwarded to Alonso de Veracruz and the 
viceroy Of Mexico (letters of June 30, 
1574). [Editors’ note: This map might 
well have been the Ch’ou-hai t’u-pien of 
Cheng Jo-tseng (qg.v.), published in 1562.] 
On his part, in order to make Philip II 
appreciate the east Asian situation, Lave- 
zares informed him about the growth of 
the Fukien junk-trade with Luzon despite 
active piracy (letters of July 16 and 17, 
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1574), and on July 30 sent him a dispatch 
with three enclosures: an outline map of 
Luzon and the China coast, the above- 
mentioned Chinese atlas, and Rada’s Re- 
JaciOn about the latter, along with useful 
information on Japan and the  Liu-ch’iu 
Islands. Seven months later the Chinese 
pirate Lin Feng (q.v.) attacked Manila 
with a seventy-ship armada, setting the 
town on fire; the conflagration destroyed 
also some of Rada’s books and manu- 
scripts. Rada took an active part in the 
defense of the city and in the subsequent 
expedition against the pirate’s stronghold 
on the hills of Pangasinan Bay where 
Camp-master Juan de Salcedo’s forces 
burned forty pirate ships and set up a 
blockade (1575). The bottling up of the 
pirate’s forces had lasted only a _ few 
weeks when the coast guard junk of 
Garrison Commander Wang Wang-kao 
%& em, who had been ordered by the gov- 
ernor of Fukien to track down Lin Feng, 
appeared off Pangasinan. Pleased with 
the encounter, Salcedo invited Wang and 
Sinsay ({2fff (Master Hsin?) a Chinese 
merchant acting as interpreter, to proceed 
to Manila and meet with the authorities. 
The governor gave Wang a cordial wel- 
come and promised him full cooperation 
in the capture of Lin. In return Wang 
agreed to take envoys from Manila _ to 
the officials in Fukien. Just at that time 
Rada had finished his term as_ provincial 
and had been appointed prior(April, 1575) 
of the convent of Oton; he was thus 
available for the China venture. There- 
upon Lavezares chose Rada and Jerénimo 
Marin as envoys to be assisted by officers 
Miguel de Loarca and Pedro Sarmiento 
and a staff of fifteen others, who were 
to return to Manila with the news of 
the embassy if the Chinese allowed the 
two friars to remain. The governor in- 
structed Rada to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment with China and rights to a trading 
post such as Macao for the Portuguese, 
to gather precise information about the 
Chinese people and their country, to 
secure permission to preach, and to sub- 
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mit a letter to the emperor. 

The embassy left Manila aboard 
Wang’s ship on June 12, 1575, and entered 
the port of Chung-tso-so HA BF (old name 
for Amoy) on July 5, under escort 
of a whole garrison alerted by the pro- 
vincial authorities. After complying with 
local protocol, Rada and party were es- 
corted (July 7) in style to T’ung-an [JX 
(Rada’s Tangua), where they were met 
by a representative of the magistrate 
and the same evening were granted a 
travel patent issued by the Hsing-ch’uan 
intendant §&5g34 (Rada’s Inzuanto, the 
intendant of MHsing-hua {_ and Ch’tan- 
chou ). On the 8th, after thanking 
the magistrate for provisions and gifts, 
the embassy, escorted by a battalion of 
the intendant, proceeded to Ch’tan-chou 
(Rada’s Chinchiu), where they arrived on 
the evening of the 9th. There they called 
on the intendant, made the required pros- 
trations (kowtow) before him, and handed 
him their credentials and a list of presents. 
On the following day the intendant sent for 
the presents and summoned officers Loarca 
and Sarmiento, a Spanish orderly, and a 
Sangley as interpreter, and questioned 
them about Lin Feng, whose capture and 
doom seemed to be a matter of time. On 
the 11th the intendant entertained the 
party at a sumptuous banquet and di- 
rected them to call on the governor, Liu 
Yao-hui Zijzez (T. AHH, 1522-85, cs 1553), 
at the provincial capital. Accordingly on 
the 12th Rada and staff were escorted to 
Hsing-hua and Foochow, where they ar- 
rived on the evening of the 17th. The fol- 
lowing day they visited the governor and 
handed him their letter. On the 19th Liu 
sent for his presents and gave the envoys 
an elaborate banquet. On the 20th Rada 
sent him a message asking permission to 
stay, to learn the language and customs, 
and to preach. The governor replied that 
he had to submit the request to the 
emperor and await his decision, and 
proceeded to ask many questions about 
western usages, inventions, and religion. 

While the envoys were the guests of 
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Governor Liu in Foochow, on the night 
of August 2 Lin Feng broke the blockade 
and escaped with a makeshift armada of 
thirty-seven ships built in the Pangasinan 
woods. Before this bad news reached Fukien, 
the governor summoned his council and 
decided to send the envoys back to Manila 
pending an imperial rescript. Accordingly 
on August 22 the envoys, accompanied 
by General Shao Yiieh#[h;(Rada’s Siahoya 
Oxiaoguac [Xiaoguac], seemingly two 
approximate transliterations of the same 
surname and name; in Fukienese Siao 
Gak), and Commander Wang Wang-kao 
left Foochow for Amoy and _ ultimately 
Manila. When Rada and party left Amoy 
in a Chinese squadron of ten war-junks 
under Wang Wang-kao in the beginning 
of September, 1575, they were shown the 
Wu-hst islet #8 at the southern entrance 
of the harbor as one among the likely places 
for a trading-post, which could be given 
the Spaniards if Lin Feng were eliminated. 
But on September 14, while sailing past 
the Pescadores, the fleet entered the mouth 
of a river, probably the Cho-shui-ch’i 
KYA on Taiwan’s west coast, where, 
according to some fishermen, Lin Feng 
with eleven of his ships had anchored 
farther up stream. Therupon Commander 
Wang summoned a meeting of his of- 
ficers to decide whether to go back and 
inform the Chinese authorities about it 
or to pursue and fight Lin. General Shao 
Yueh overruled both propositions, saying 
that his orders called for returning the 
envoys to Luzon. Leaving the Pescadores 
at midnight on October 11, the fleet was 
caught in a storm in which two ships, 
Wang’s flagship with the envoys aboard 
and a smaller one, parted company and 
reached Manila ahead of the others on 


October 17. On his arrival Rada felt 
doubly discouraged by the replacement 
of Governor Lavezares by Dr. Francisco 


de Sande and by the confirmation of 
Lin’s escape. At any rate Rada brought 
back a collection of invaluable notes and 
over one hundred Chinese books covering 
a comprehensive range of subjects on the 
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geography, history, government, adminis- 
tration, philosophy, religion, sciences, 
arts, crafts, products, and customs of 
China. That he was able to gather this 
precious and complex source material in 
but two months’ stay in Fukien and then 
organize it into a masterful Relacion con- 
cerning his embassy, together with a pen- 
etrating description of China, gives a 
measure of his versatility. 

Owing to Lin’s escape, Rada’s chances 
of returning to China grew very slim and 
soon (Spring, 1576) were ruined by the 
rude behavior of Governor Sande toward 
the Chinese captains. Surely that was no 
fit preparation for Rada’s second mission 
to China which the governor sponsored. 
In his letters of May 1 and 4, 1576, to 
Philip II and to Viceroy Enriquez respec- 
tively, Rada expressed critcism of Sande 
and forebodings about his mission. Des- 
pite such ill omens, on May 7 Rada and 
his companion Augustin de Albuquerque 
embarked on the returning Chinese fleet, 
the captains of which, however, once at 
sea made every effort to dissuade the 
friars from undertaking the crossing to 
Fukien, arguing that the authorities would 
not allow them to land and might even 
kill them. The captains lost patience with 
the undaunted friars and two weeks later 
put them ashore ina region inhabited by 
Zambales headhunters whence they were 
rescued unharmed by a Spanish patrol 
and brought back to Manila at the end 
of May. Writing to Veracruz on June 3, 
Rada_ reported the failure of his second 
expedition to China and, answering his 
friend’s questions, he listed and briefly 
described the books and papers he _ had 
written or had begun, grieving over those 
he had lost at sea. Though appointed 
prior by royal order of the convent of 
Calumpit, Bucalan province, in December, 
1576, he resumed his scientific studies 
and writings at Cebu, his ordinary resi- 
dence, and at Manila. 

Over his protest he was taken away 
from his studies in January, 1578, when 
King Sirela of Brunei, dethroned by his 
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own brother, went to Manila for help 
and made Governor Sande dispatch an 
armada under Rada’s direction to dislodge 
the usurper and restore order. The opera- 
tion was partly successful through Rada’s 
prestige and tact, but because of the in- 
salubrious climate and the resulting mor- 
tality among the soldiers, Rada had the 
expedition recalled. ‘During the return 
journey in mid-June, 1578, Rada died at 
the age of forty-five and was buried at 
sea. Thus ended the life of one of the 
great scholar-missionaries of all time. 
Martin de Rada produced a number of 
books, and essays on religion, geography, 
ethnology, history, languages, and mathe- 
matics, some of which were lost while he 
was Still alive, and the remainder © pre- 
served at the time of his death in the 
convent at Cebu, as appears from Albu- 
querque’s letter to Philip II (Manila, June 
22, 1578). Some of the works then extant 
may yet lie unidentified in certain mo- 
nastic or public collections. Those that 
particularly concern China are the follow- 
ing: 1. “Arte y Vocabulario de la lengua 
China,” praised by contemporary Juan 
Gonzalez de Mendoca in his celebrated 
Historia de las cosas mas notables, ritos, y 
costumbres del gran reyno de la China 
(Rome, 1585), but as yet unidentified; 2. 
“RelaciOn de una pintura impresa de molde 
que trujeron los Chinos este ano de 
1573,” a manuscript review of a block- 
printed edition of a Ming atlas; 3. “Rela- 
cion verdadera de las cosas del reyno 
del Taibin, por otro nombre China, y del 
viage que a él hizo el muy _ reverendo 
padre fray Martin de Rada, provincial 
que fué del orden de St. Augustin, que 
lo vio y anduvo, en la provincia de 
Hocquien afio de 1575 hecha por el mis- 
mo 1577” (actually written between 
November, 1575 and May, 1576), publish- 
ed serially in Revista Agustiniana, Vol. 8 
(Valladolid, 1884), pp. 51-53, 112-122, 
293-300, and Vol. 9 (1885), pp. 231-237; 
and 4. “De lo que les sucedio a los Pad- 
res Fray Martin de Rada, y Fray Gero- 
nimo Marin en su embaxada de China 
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hasta que bolvieron a Manila con _ los 
Capitanes espanoles que los accompa- 
naron,” in Conquistas de las Islas Filipinas. 
(Two of these, with a competent intro- 
duction, have heen rendered into English 
by C. R. Boxer, namely, the “Narrative 
of Rada’s Mission to Fukien [June-October 
1575,” and his “Relation of the Things 
of China, Which Is Properly Called 
Taybin.” Among the numerous comments 
of interest which Rada makes one may 
be especially noted. It was he, as Boxer 
remarks, who “was the first modern 
European to identify China correctly and 
convincingly with Marco Polo’s Cathay.” 
Rada’s writings were known to Juan 
Gonzalez de Mendoca, whose own work 
on China, published in 1585, made them 
widely known in Europe.) Rada’s corres- 
pondence comprises letters, reports, and 
Opinions sent to the authorities and _ to 
Veracruz, in which he lost no occasion 
to champion the cause of the natives 
against the vexatious behavior of the 
colonists. Noteworthy is a letter to Philip 
II (Manila, May 1, 1576), probably accom- 


panying the “Relacidn verdadera” and 
confirmed by the above cited letter to 
Veracruz. 
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RHO, Giacomo @7i*. (T. HR Jacques), 
1593 (1590, 1592)-April 26, 1638, Catholic 
missionary and mathematician, was the 
son of a scholar and member of a noble 
family of Milan. Mediocre in most of his 
studies, he turned out to be brilliant in 
mathematics. Entering the Society of 
Jesus in 1614 (1616?) he was ordained in 
1617. He volunteered for the China mis- 
sion and left Italy in 1618 in the company 
of several other missionary scientists, 
such as Johann Terrenz and Johann Adam 
Schall von Bell (qq. v.), for whose ser- 
vices there had been insistent demands 
(see Nicolo Longobardi). After spending 
several years in Goa to complete his 
theological training, he arrived in Macao 
in 1622. 

Shortly after his arrival the port was 
blockaded by thirteen Dutch and _ two 
English ships, Cornelis Reijersen (see Li 
Tan) commanding, bent on _ supplanting 
the Portuguese on the Peninsula, and on 
taking over the lucrative trade in Chinese 
silk with Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
and indeed the world market. On _ the 
24th of June, instead of attempting a 
landing in the well-defended harbor, a 
Dutch force of eight hundred men, in- 
cluding some Japanese, Bandanese, and 
Malays, but no English, disembarked on 
the east side of the peninsula. This tactic 
caught the defenders largely unprepared, 
and was on the point of success when 
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Rho, assisted by the Italian Bruno (whose 
original name was Burro), superior of 
the Jesuit College, and Schall, opened fire 
with four outmoded cannon set up on a 
low eminence near the college (where 
the ruin of the cathedral now stands). 
One of the cannon balls luckily hit a 
powder cask, which exploded among the 
advancing invaders with disastrous effect. 
The Dutch halted and turned towards 
another hill, only to be checked again by 
a body of Macaonese and black (Mada- 
gascar?) recruits. With their powder near 
exhaustion and with fresh defenders ar- 
riving from the city, the Dutch beat a re- 
treat, leaving behind several hundred dead 
and wounded, among them a Dutch cap- 
tain who was taken captive by Schall. 
In 1624 Rho accompanied Alfonso 
Vagnoni (q.v. ) to Shansi, settling down 
for the next five or six years in Chiang- 


chou #); there in spite of bodily afflic- 
tions he gave himself to language study 
and to preaching. His scientific work 


began when, in 1630, orders came to 
proceed to Peking to join Schall in an 
effort to improve the calendar under the 
direction first of Hsti Kuang-ch’i (ECCP) 
and then (1634) of Li T’ien-ching (ECCP). 
Their work involved as_ well calculat- 
ing the distances from the earth of the 
stars, their positions, etc. They had repeat- 
edly to make reports to the throne, fash- 
ion instruments of precision, and answer 
objections raised by high officials jealous 
of their authority. By 1635 they had printed 
and presented to the emperor the last 
of several installments of a work on all 
branches of European astronomy and 
mathematics entitled Ch’ung-chen li shu in 
137 chiian (see Li T’ien-ching), later 
copied in reduced form (100 chiian) into 
the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu. About the same 
time (the end of 1634). they also presented 
to the emperor a telescope and in 1635 
two other instruments. 

Three years later, on April 26, Rho 
passed away. Longobardi (q.v.) had plan- 
ned a quiet funeral, but this was not to 
be. The church adherents, together with 
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eunuchs, palace women, and _ officials, 
poured out to pay their homage to this 
faithful, hard-working, and able man. His 
body was laid to rest at Cha-la-er near 
the grave of Matteo Ricci (q.v.), but the 
headstone erected at the time no longer 
stands. Only a fragment of it was buried 
in one of the walls of the little church at 
the site. ' 

Among his religious writings one may 
be singled out, the Ai-chin hsing-ch’iian ye 
S47, 3 chiian (1633); it includes seven 
contributions on distress both spiritual and 
physical, of which he seems to have had 
his full share. This work was put to use 
by a contemporary scholar, Han Lin (EC 
CP), who doubtless became acquainted 
with Rho in his Chiang-chou years. Like 
Terrenz he wrote a book on the human 
body, the Jen-shen tu-shuo AS igt but 
this is known only in manuscript. He was 
responsible as well for a dozen works on 
astronomy and mathematics. While con- 
sciously beholden to Copernicus and Gali- 
leo, he did not accept the heliocentric 
system, preferring to consider the asser- 
tions of these masters unproved. Possibly 
his hesitation was due to tactical consider- 
ation—not to disturb either ideas held 
by the Chinese or the official doctrines 
of the church. 
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RICCI, Matteo (Li Ma-tou #ij&#, T. 
paz), October 6, 1552-May 11, 1610, Jesu- 


it missionary, was born at Macerata, 
Italy, went to Rome to study law in 
1568, and entered his novitiate there on 


August 15, 1571. He left for Portugal 
May 18, 1577, and thence for Goa, where 
he arrived in the autumn of 1578. After 
finishing his studies he was ordained on 
July 26, 1580. Two years later he was 
dispatched to Macao and started at once 
to learn Chinese. Up to this point Jesuit 
and other Catholic missionaries were able 
to remain for only two or three days, or 
at most for some weeks, in _ interior 
China. In 1583 the Jesuits finally received 
permission of the governor-general of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Kuo Ying-p’ing 
BR REHS (T. BB, HY, 1529-86, cs 1550), 
to establish themselves at Chao-ch’ing & 
Bf, west of Canton, where the viceroy’s 
residence was at that time. Ricci and 
another Jesuit, Michele Ruggieri (q.v.), 
went to Chao-ch’ing on September 10, 
1583. Through the assistance of the pre- 
fect, Wang P’an —¥# (T. 5&, b. 1539, cs 
1574), they soon acquired a piece of land 
outside the city, where they built a house 
with a chapel, the first mission station in 
China. The prefect presented the establish- 
ment with two plaques, one reading 
Hsien-hua ssu #463 (Fairy Flower Mon- 
astery), the other Hsi-lai ching-t’u pak 4¥+- 
(Pure Land from the West), both indicat- 
ing that the Chinese at that time thought 
of the missionaries as Buddhists. The first 
reference to the Christian God as T’ien- 
chu = dates from this period. Through 
their exemplary way of living and their 
devotion to scholarship, and at the same 
time through their careful avoidance of 
any obtrusive act in promulgating the 
Christian faith, the missionaries gradually 
succeeded in becoming respected and in 
making friends with a few educated 


Chinese. The sympathy manifested in 
public by the prefect greatly enhanced 
their prestige. Nevertheless they were 


also the target of xenophobia and _ jeal- 
ousy and of calumnies of all sorts. Ricci, 
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once wrongly indicted, was able to prove 
his innocence and the calumniator was 
punished. In his residence Ricci displayed 
a world map which aroused the interest 
of some of his visitors. At their sugges- 
tion he copied the map, translating the 
names into Chinese. This became the first 
edition of Ricci’s famous world map Yi-ti 


shan-hai chiian-tu HAS WEA, printed 
late in 1584. No copies of this edition 


are extant, but the outlines are reproduced 


in the T’u-shu pien by Chang Huang 
(q.v.), who later became a friend of 
Ricci. The efforts of Ruggieri and Ricci 


to pave the way for further Jesuits to 
come to China and to penetrate other 
provinces, as well as the embarrassment 
caused by one of the few Christian con- 
verts who proved to be an impostor, in- 
creased the difficulties they met from cer- 
tain officials and from the populace. Ricci, 
however, becoming more and more famil- 
iar in dealing with the Chinese, man- 
aged to stay on for some time. The 
display of western’ clocks, prisms, 
and other things unknown in China 
attracted many visitors of the official 
and educated class; also by the gentle 
and cultivated way he entertained his 
guests Ricci formed a number of friend- 
ships among them and gained much 
respect from those who made his ac- 
quaintance. None of these overtures, how- 
ever, could definitely guarantee favorable 
status for them; nor could his friends 
protect Ricci when their superior, the 
newly appointed governor-general, Liu 
Chi-wen Zifeac (CT. xk, H. fH, cs 
1562, d. 1592), in 1589 ordered their ex- 
pulsion. In August of that year the Jesu- 
its had to abandon their residence at 
Chao-ch’ing. But due to his adroitness in 
conversation with the viceroy, Ricci 
managed to get permission to settle at 
another place in the province. Instead of 
returning to Macao, as originally ordered, 
Ricci went to Shao-chou #4] in the north- 


ern part of Kwangtung with letters 
from Liu commending him to the local 
authorities. 
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At Shao-chou Ricci, now more exper- 
ienced with Chinese social conventions, 
found a more friendly atmosphere than 
at Chao-ch’ing. He soon received per- 
mission to acquire a piece of Jand and to 
build a house and a church. He established 
amicable relations with the officials 
and with members of the educated elite 
in and near Shao-chou. The local prefect 
granted particular protection to the mis- 
sion; as a result mistreatment of the 
foreigners could be nipped in the _ bud. 
Attracted by the rumor that the foreign 
priests were experts in alchemy, Ch’tu Ju- 
k’uei (see Ch’ Shih-ssu, ECCP, p. 199) of 
the well-known Ch’ii family of Ch’ang- 
shu, asked Ricci if he might study under 
him. Ricci instructed him especially in 
mathematics and astronomy as well as in 
the Christian religion. Ch’t became a 
devoted student and later a Christian. 
Western science was at that time in some 
respects ahead of the Chinese, and Ch’t 
spread the fame of the extraordinary 
scholarship of Ricci and thus induced not 
a few like-minded people to call on him. 
Up to this time the Jesuits in China had 
adopted an attire similar to that of the 
Buddhist priests, and like them were re- 
ferred to as seng f@, or ho-shang Afi. 
Ricci gradually became aware, however, 
that the social status of monks was _ con- 
sidered inferior to that of the literati who 
held official degrees. He therefore re- 
quested permission of his superiors to wear 
the attire of the Chinese scholar class, to 
grow his beard and his hair as they did, 
and to discontinue the designation of 
seng or ho-shang. He first chose the name 
tao-jen 38 A; the terms shen-fu ji and 
ssu-to AJgz were adopted several years 
later. In so doing he disassociated the 
Jesuit priests from the Buddhist clergy 
and stressed their relationship with the 
Confucian literati. At Shao-chou Ricci 
was probably already speaking Chinese 
fluently, but he continued to study, to 
read, and to write the classical language. 
A result of these studies was the first 
translation of the Four Books into Latin 
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which he completed during his stay at 
Shao-chou. In addition he elaborated the 
first system of romanization of Chinese. 
These two achievements justify crediting 
Ricci with originating western sinology. 

In the spring of 1595 Ricci seized the 
Opportunity to travel north. He crossed 
the Mei-ling #4 pass into Kiangsi and 
proceeded by boat on the Kan #8 River 
from Nan-an fq# (Ta-yl AJ&) through 
Kan-chou #§)\| and Chi-an Fe to Nan- 
chang, and farther via Poyang Lake and 
the Yangtze to Nanking, where he arrived 
at the end of May. Although Ricci had 
recommendations to several officials in 
Nanking, he did not yet have permission 
to stay and had to leave after two weeks 
and return to Nanchang. Through the 
good offices of a friend Ricci was re- 
ceived by the governor ofKiangsi, Lu Wan- 
kai Pees (T. Ke (PRB, cs 1568), and 
at once received the required permit. Two 
imperial princes residing at Nanchang 
also welcomed him. On this occasion he 
wrote his first book in Chinese, Chiao-yu 
lun 28#3H% (Treatise on making friends), 
1 ch,, a discussion based on the maxims 
of famous westerners, and presented a 
handwritten copy to Chu To-chieh #4 iff, 
prince of Chien-an ##+= (enfeoffed 
1573, d. 1601). At this time Ricci became 
acquainted also with Chang Huang. In 
1596 Ricci rewrote the catechism, entit- 
ling it T’ien-chu shih-i #@3§, 2 ch. using 
the new terminology; this superseded the 
earlier T’ien-chu shih-lu $R written by 
Ruggieri. 

In 1598 the Nanking minister of Rites, 
Wang Hung-hui (see Lazzaro Cattaneo), 
expressed willingness to escort Ricci and 
Cattaneo to Peking. He thought he might 
introduce the missionaries to the court in 
order to put their knowledge of mathe- 
matical and astronomical methods to use in 
correcting the calendar. Ricci himself was 
most eager to make the trip to obtain 
permission to establish the church in 
China. He took with him some presents 
for the emperor, hoping thereby to attract 
the latter’s interest. The Japanese invasion 
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of Korea and the subsequent involvement 
of China in the war, however, had made 
the officials at Nanking and Peking sus- 
picious of all foreigners, for fear that they 
might be spies. In spite of their sponsor- 
ship the missionaries were unable to stay 
at Nanking and had to remain on their 
boat; if they did go ashore, they could 
travel only by closed sedan chair. Ricci 
nevertheless made the acquaintance of 
the governor, Chao K’o-huai #8 nyf% (T. 
faith, cs 1565, d. November, 1604), who 
was friendly towards Ricci and kept him 
at his house for several days. In addition 
he provided him with funds for the trip, 
but warned him at the same time of the 
difficulties he would encounter at Peking. 
The party traveled on the Grand Canal 
to T’ung-chou 3§)){ and arrived at Peking 
on September 7, 1598. There they were 
able to stay in the house of Wang Hung- 
hui, but owing to the Korean war people 


were reluctant to meet them. It soon 
became evident that there was no hope 
for them to reach their objective, and 


Wang Hung-hui advised them to return 
to Nanking. They first hesitated, but even- 
tually left after a sojourn of nearly 
two months, traveling again by boat on 
the Grand Canal and arriving at Lin- 


ch’ing fa ?, Shantung, early in Decem- 
ber. Due to the winter cold Ricci had to 


continue his trip overland. He first went 
to Soochow and stayed there with his 
friend Ch’t Ju-k’uei for a few weeks. In 
February, 1599, he proceeded to Nanking. 
Because of the death of the Japanese lead- 
er, Hideyoshi (see Konishi) in the au- 
tumn of 1598, the situation for the Chi- 
nese in Korea had greatly improved, and 
the atmosphere at Nanking was much 
more favorable. Wang Hung-hui invited 
Ricci to settle in the southern capital. At 
this time Ricci had become well known, 
and not a few of the highest officials at 
Nanking were eager to make his acquain- 
tance. His knowledge of the newest 
achievements in western mathematical and 
astronomical science in particular attract- 
ed the scholar class. Following the sug- 
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gestion of one of his friends Ricci publish- 
ed in 1600 a revised edition of his 
mappa mundi, now with the slightly mod- 
ified title Shan-hai Yii-ti chiian-t’u. 

Among the people Ricci met at Nan- 
king were leading officials such as the 
ministers of the six Nanking ministries, 
the grand commandant at Nanking, Li 
Huan 438 (d. 1601), descendant of Li Pin 
(see Lé Lo’i), whose title he inherited 
in 1573, the eunuch Feng Pao (q.v.), and 
eminent scholars suchas Chu Shih-lu (see 
Ch’eng Ta-yiieh) Wang K’en-t’ang — Re 
(Des2%s, bi. 1553, cs 1589), Li Chih (q.v.), 
and Chiao Hung (ECCP). Ricci was often 
invited to large banquets, where scientific 
and religious questions were discussed. 
Now as well versed in the Chinese Clas- 
sics as his interlocutors, Ricci proved to 
be able in argumentation. In a letter to 
a friend Li Chih gave the following char- 
acterization of Ricci: 

“Ricci lived nearly twenty years at 
Chao-ch’ing in Nan-hai and has read the 
whole literature of our country. He asked 
scholars to read and explain to him [the 
meaning of the texts] and requested 
those understanding the doctrine of hu- 
man nature and of reason (hsing-li }¢##) 
in the Four Books to explain the main 
principles therein. He furthermore asked 
those familiar with the interpretation of 


the six Canonical Writings to pass on 
their explanations. Now he can_ speak 
our language fluently, write our script, 


and act according to our rules of conduct. 
He is an extremely impressive man,—a 
person of inner refinement, outwardly 
most straightforward. In an assembly of 
many people, all talking in confusion 
with each holding to his own point of 
view, Ricci keeps his silence and cannot 
be provoked to interfere or to become 
involved. Amongst the people of my 
acquaintance no one is comparable to 
him. All those who are either too over- 
bearing or too flattering, or those who 
parade their cleverness or are narrow- 
minded and lacking in intelligence are 
inferior to him....” 
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Notwithstanding his first failure Ricci 
steadily pursued his plan to return to 
Peking and to try to obtain the sanction 
he had sought earlier. Again he hoped 
that his gifts might attract attention and 
win him an imperial audience. The pres- 
ents—among them beautifully fashioned 


clocks, a clavichord, a statue of the 
Madonna, crucifixes, triangular glass 
prisms, etc.—had been shown to high 


officials and occasionally exhibited in Ricci’s 
residence at Nanking, in order to spread the 
knowledge of their extraordinary quality 
and so arouse the curiosity of the dignitaries 
at court and perhaps of the emperor 
himself. After consultation with his 
friends in the spring of 1600, Ricci con- 
sidered conditions sufficiently favorable to 
make another attempt. He left Nanking 
by boat together with Diego de Pantoja 
(q.v.) and two Chinese lay brothers, and 
Once more proceeded via the Grand 
Canal. At Chi-ning #%% Ricci again met 
Li Chih who introduced him to his host, 
the supreme commander of grain trans- 
portation on the Grand Canal, Liu Tung- 
hsing Zi Re CT. SBR, H. S)ij, 1538-1601, 
cs 1568). Liu was particularly friendly 
and helpful. The Jesuits continued their 
trip unmolested as far as_ Lin-ch’ing. 
There they were stopped by orders of 
the director of the tax administration of 
Lin-ch’ing and Tientsin, the powerful and 
greedy, much feared eunuch Ma T’ang & 
ma. Ma confiscated part of their belong- 
ings and some of the presents destined 
for the emperor and kept the party under 
custody at Tientsin for almost half a year. 
Certain friends whose help they sought 
could do nothing and they were in des- 
pair. Eventually, however, an order arrived 
from Peking telling the missionaries to 
come at once and bring their presents 
to the emperor. Since the time was 
winter and the Canal frozen, they traveled 
overland as guests of the government 
and arrived at the capital on January 24, 
1601. The emperor took delight in the 
presents and ordered the missionaries to 
stay in the palace toinstruct the eunuchs 
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in the care of the clocks and other ob- 
jects, and teach them how to play the clav- 
ichord. Their treatment was respectful and 
correct, buteunuchs of Ma T’ang’s clique 
guarded them constantly and almost com- 
pletely prevented them from getting in 
touch with any of the officials, lest they 
should pass on information about Ma 
T’ang’s machinations. 

Outside the palace, however, the di- 
rector of the bureau of receptions in the 
ministry of Rites, Ts’ai Hsien-ch’en 2g 
Fa CT. #8fBy, cs 1589), in charge of for- 
eign ambassadors, considered it an en- 
croachment on the jurisdiction of his bureau 
that the foreigners had been introduced 
to the court by Ma T’ang and his eunuch 
henchmen. The resulting dispute about 
jurisdiction put Ricci and Pantoja in a 
very unpleasant position. Eventually, much 
to their relief, they went under the pro- 
tection of the bureau and were lodged in 
the residence for foreign envoys. Here 
they met people coming from central Asia, 
and basing himself on their accounts 
Ricci concluded correctly (as had Martin 
de Rada, q.v., before him) that Cathay 
was but another name for China, and 
Khanbalik another for Peking. He wrote 
to Europe advising scholars there to cor- 
rect the maps which placed Cathay north 


of China. This identification was later 
convincingly proved by Bento de Gis 
(q.v.)- 


The sojourn in the residence for for- 
eign envoys as guests of the government 
was nevertheless a kind of detention 
preventing the foreigners from freely 
moving about the city. Finally with the 
help of the courageous supervising secre- 
tary of the office of scrutiny for Person- 
nel, Ts’ao Yii-pien (see Wen T’i-jen), 
who had become their friend, they were 
discharged from the residence and permit- 
ted to rent a house in the city. Soon 
afterward this permission was confirmed 
by the emperor and at the same time a 
monthly stipend granted. As soon as their 
status was satisfactorily adjusted officials 
and scholars in the capital no longer hesi- 
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tated to associate with Ricci, and he be- 
came acquainted with such high officials 
as Grand Secretary Shen I-kuan, minis- 
ters of war Hsiao Ta-heng, of Rites Feng 
Ch’i, and of Personnel Li Tai (qq.v.), and 
many others. [Editors’ note: Among the 
nine men with whom Ricci held dialogues, 
as recorded in Chi-jen shih-pien (printed 
1608), seven are known, namely, Li Tai, 
Feng Ch’i, Hsii Kuang-ch’i, Ts’ao Yii-pien, 
Li Chih-tsao (ECCP), Wu Chung-ming 2% 
road (CT. Aye, cs 1586), and Kung Tao-li 
Heieye «((T. FE. cs 1586)]. 

A few of Ricci’s new friends took a 
serious interest in the Christian religion. 
Most outstanding among them were the 
learned scholar-officials Feng Ying-ching 
(EER OCT. Ay X. H. FefW, 1555-1606, cs 1592, 
Pth. #§#f), editor of the great encyclopedia 
Huang Ming ching-shih_ shih-yung  pien 


BRR RMILB AS. 28 ch, who was pre- 
vented only by his untimely death from 
being baptized, and Li Chih-tsao. The 


latter became one of the closest collabor- 
ators of the Jesuits in their scientific and 
religious activities. With Li’s assistance 
Ricci published in 1602 and in 1603 the 
third and fourth editions of his world 
map, now with the title K’un-yii wan-kuo 
Sh a BS fad «ch iian-t’u. In addition Li re- 
printed Ricci’s catechism and his Chiao- 
yu lun. Because of efforts to make a 
synthesis of Confucian and _ Christian 
teaching, to the exclusion of Buddhism 
and Taoism, Ricci met much _ opposi- 
tion from the Buddhist clergy and from 
officials with strong Buddhist or Taoist 
sympathies. Therefore a kind of purge 
in 1607 against heretics at the imperial 
court and among the officials, in which 
Ricci’s former friend Li Chih had pre- 
viously fallen victim, was as such welcomed 
by Ricci. 

His success in China was, of course, 
much appreciated by the authorities of 
the Jesuit order and in 1604 the China 
mission ceased to be subordinate to the 
Jesuit College of Macao and became in- 
dependent with Ricci in charge. Neverthe- 
less Ricci’s missionary policy met consid- 
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erable oppostion both within and without 
the Jesuit order. Ricci considered the 
accommodation of the practice of the 
Christian religion—not of its contents—to 
the particular Chinese conditions as an 
absolute necessity. In view of his obvious 
achievements Ricci succeeded in overcom- 
ing opposition at least among other Je- 
suits, and his modus operandi was soon ac- 
cepted as basic for the conduct of the 
Jesuit mission in China. Widespread disap- 
proval of Jesuit practices continued, how- 
ever, and resulted finally in the so-called 
Rites Controversy and in the eventual 
suppression of the Jesuit mission by _ the 
authorities in Rome. Only some three 
hundred years later, in 1939, were Ricci’s 
views and the Jesuit mission policy sanc- 
tioned by the Roman authorities. 

By the publication of the world map 
and of the Chiao-yu lun, Ricci became 
famous as an author among Chinese schol- 
ars. Being aware of the particular impor- 
tance and the efficacy of the written 
word to promote new ideas among the 
Chinese literary class, Ricci continued to 
study Chinese literature in Peking and to 
practice writing in Chinese. In 1604 he 
published a collection of short notes on 
Christian ethics, Er-shih-wu yen —+#S 
(Twenty-five sayings), anda new edi- 
tion of the catechism, T’ien-chu shih-i; in 
1608 he brought out a book on_ philo- 
sophical and ethical questions in the form 
of ten short dialogues, Chi-jen shih-pvien 
ny A-++% (Ten chapters by a non-confor- 
mem), uch Besides * Li Chih-tsao, “Ricci 
found that year another close friend 
and influential collaborator in the person 
of Hsu Kuang-ch’i (ECCP), whom _ he 
had already met briefly at Nanking in 
1600. Hsii took a deep interest in the 
Christian religion and was baptized at 
Nanking in 1603. In the following year he 
came to Peking where he passed the met- 
ropolitan examination and was subsequent- 
ly appointed to the Hanlin Academy. In 
1606/7 Ricci together with Hsii prepared 
a Chinese translation of the first six chap- 
ters of Euclid’s Elements, initially published 
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probably in 1607 with the title Chi-ho 
yiian-pen 46a] ji AR (Elements of geometry), 
6 ch. Further scientific works in the 
preparation of which Ricci took a major 
or minor part (some of them published 
only after his death) were the CWien-k’un 
vi-i Be tpRese, 2 (or 3) chiian, a treatise 
on the celestial bodies, Ts’e-liang fa-i, 
Wi Bez, 1 chiian, a work on trigonometry 
dictated by Ricci and written by Hsu 
Kuang-ch’i, Yiian-jung chiao-i ARBs, | 
chiian, a treatise on geometry, and T’ung- 
wen suan-chih [Ala HH, 11 ch. a work 
on arithmetic, dictated by Ricci and writ- 
ten by Li Chih-tsao. 

During the first few years Ricci and 
other missionaries had occupied rented 
houses in Peking and had moved several 
times. Only in 1605 did they manage to 
buy a compound of their own in _ the 
western central section of the city, just 
inside Hstian-wu Gate @ptF4, later (after 
a church building was erected) known as 
Nan-t’ang (see Schall). The new residence 
was opened on August 27 of that year, 
and was still in the possession of the 
Catholic church in the early 1950s, but 
since has been taken over by the govern- 
ment; the original buildings are, however, 
no longer standing. Here Ricci and his 
fellow-clergy were busy receiving visitors 
from all over the country who had read some 
of Ricci’s publications and were eager to 
see him in person. This was the case in 
particular in 1607 and 1610, when the 
metropolitan examinations were held and 
scholars from every province in China 
assembled at the capital. One of the 
visitors was Ai T’ien 4% FH (T. #44, b. 1546, 
cj 1573), a member of the Jewish com- 
munity at Kaifeng. Through him the first 
information of the existence of this com- 
munity, as well as of the earlier penetra- 
tion of Nestorian Christians, came to 
the West. 

During all these years Ricci and the 
other Jesuits were at intervals ordered to 
the imperial palace, particularly to take 
care of the foreign clocks and other in- 
struments. Ricci had hesitated to present 
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his world map to the emperor for fear 
that the representation of China as only 
one part of the world, and not according 
to the usual Chinese concept as _ the 
world’s center occupying the major part of 
the earth, might arouse the emperor’s 
resentment. The latter, however, learned 
about the map and became quite interested 
in it. As a result Ricci was asked (1608) 
to prepare a special copy for imperial 
use. This further enhanced Ricci’s and the 
mission’s prestige. 

The number of Ricci’s friends among 
the scholar-officials constantly increased. 
Not.a few of them became converted to 
the Christian faith and eventually were 
baptized. The high favor Ricci enjoyed at 
the capital had its effect throughout the 
empire and the Jesuit missions at other 
places, in particular at Nanking, were able 
to expand their activities. Difficulties 
encountered occasionally could be over- 
come with the help of Ricci’s influential 
friends. There was actually considerable 
opposition to the foreign priests and 
their doctrine on the popular as well as 
on the educated level. Sometimes this 
opposition found its expression in writ- 
ten broadsides. Thus in 1609 Ricci publish- 
ed a short treatise Pien-hsiieh i-tu pees 
3a}, 1 chiian, arguing against the Bud- 
dhist polemics of YU Ch’un-hsi (see Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng), and of the monk Chu-hung 
(q. v.). 

On May 3, 1610, Ricci fell seriously 
ill and foresaw his approaching end. A 
number of the most famous physicians 
called in for consultation were of no 
help. Stress and overwork had ruined his 
physique. He died calmly and peacefully 
on May 11 at the age of fifty-seven. After 
the funeral mass, one of the Christian 
officials suggested that the emperor be 
asked to grant a burial place for Ricci. 
Whereupon Pantoja drew up a memorial, 
with the help of Li Chih-tsao, which 
through Li’s good offices was presented to 
the throne. On June 18 the request was 
granted. Among several places offered, the 
Jesuits selected a villa outside the western 
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city gate, Fou-ch’eng men BUF, which 


had been confiscated from a _ eunuch 
sentenced to death. In spite of the op- 
position of some eunuchs the place was 
eventually handed over to the mission; it 
was spacious enough for a cemetery, a 
chapel, and a residence. On November 1, 
1611, Ricci was laid to rest there, and 
after him a number of other Jesuits who 
died at Peking. The place, known as 
Cha-la-er #itfij5f, was in the 19th century 
transferred to the congregation of the 
Marist brothers. During the Boxer upris- 
ing in 1900 it was almost completely de- 
stroyed but later restored. In 1966 
once more desecrated. 

Looking back with our 
understanding of Chinese civilization of 
the late Ming period, we find it almost 
incredible that a foreigner—however well 
educated and intelligent he might be— 
without any previous knowledge of the 
Chinese language and civilization was 
able within less than twenty years to 
take up residence in the capital, be ac- 
cepted by a very different, highly sophisti- 
cated, sinocentric, anti-foreign and exclu- 
sive society, become a prominent member 
of this society, make friends with a num- 
ber of the most eminent scholar-officials 
of the time, and even convert some of 
them to his Christian faith, and receive a 
regular allowance from the emperor 
during his lifetime and a _ burial place 
after his death. Only Ricci’s particular 
intellectual and personal qualities made 
such an achievement possible. Ricci had 
become aware at an early date that for 
the beginning there was no need to make 
as many Christian converts as possible; it 
was of basic importance instead to secure 
for the foreign missionaries a solid and 
respected position within Chinese society, 
and that such a position could be gained 
only by way of a complete accommoda- 
tion to the leading Chinese scholar-official 
class. This accommodation included a 
thorough Chinese literary education in 
order to carry on discussions with Chinese 
scholars and to talk to them on _ the 
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achievements of European science and de- 
velopment of thought in their own terms. 
Ricci himself was particularly able to mas- 
ter a highly sophisticated form of accom- 
modation, and was therefore accepted by 
the Chinese scholar-officials as one of 
their own. This becomes evident by such 
statements as the one by Li Chih quoted 
above. Another scholar, Kuo Tzu-chang 
(q. v.), at that time governor of Kwei- 
chow, even stated that in accordance with 
other examples from Chinese history Ricci 
must be treated as a Chinese and not as a 
“barbarian.” Shen Te-fu (q. v. ), author 
of the Yeh-hu-pien, wrote: 

« . When I previously lived in the 
capital, Peking, Ricci was my neighbor. He is 
indeed an unusal man.... Ricci had vowed to 
use all his efforts to convert the Chinese 
to his doctrine. In particular did he oppose 
the Buddhists... When I did not agree 
with him, he did not on this account be- 
come obstinate. He is very generous, and 
readily helps those in need. People also 
feel his sincere kindness and do _ not 
attempt to default on what they owe... 
One of his followers is P’ang Shun-yang 
with the personal name Ti-wo [Pantoja], 
another Jesuit who practices his doctrine 
together with him and had lived before 
in southern China. But he is far from 
being equal to Ricci.” 

The last remark shows how the Chi- 
nese considered Ricci much superior to 
other Europeans. Ricci’s ingenious, gentle, 
and kindly nature conformed to the high- 
est Chinese standards. This natural 
talent inclined him to appreciate and 
value the essence of Chinese culture. 
Thus it was probably more the unique 
personality of Ricci which appealed to 
many Chinese than the religious doctrine 
practiced by him. All in all Ricci may be 
considered as the most outstanding cul- 
tural mediator between China and the 
West of all time. 

A striking portrait of Ricci painted 
after his death by Yu Wen-hui }arye, a 
Chinese artist from Macao (known as 
Brother Manoel Pereira, 1575-1628 +) who 
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saw him on his deathbed, 
frontispiece in Fonti Ricciane. 


appears as a 
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ROCHA, Joao da (7@a0%, T. Sh), 1565- 
March 23 (or July 21), 1623, a native of 
Braga, Portugal, was a missionary in the 
Jesuit order. He joined the society at Co- 
imbra (1583) and in 1586, following his 
novitiate, left Lisbon with a group of 
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thirty other missionaries and Japanese am- 
bassadors (see Lazzaro Cattaneo) for 
Goa. Here he studied philosophy for three 
years (1587-90) before going on to Ma- 
cao, where he spent four more years pur- 
suing courses in theology and in the Chi- 
nese language. His first assignments were 
to the centers at Shao-chou #%), Kwang- 
tung (1597-98), Nanchang (1598-1600), 
and Nanking (1600), where he joined 
Cattaneo at the time that Matteo Ricci 
(q.v.) left on his second trip to Peking. 
It was in the southern capital that 
Rocha cultivated the acquaintance, among 
others, of two rising scholars, Hsii Kuang- 
ch’i (ECCP) and Ch’t Ju-k’uei (see Ch’ii 
Shih-ssu, ECCP, p. 199), the first of whom 
he baptized as Paul in 1603, and the sec- 
ond as Ignatius in 1605. Four years later 
he returned to Nanchang as superior of the 
mission, but withdrew in 1616 on the eve 
of the first anti-Christian persecution. 
His first place of refuge was Chien- 
ch’ang @#, a town situated southeast of 
Nanchang in the same province. Here he 
and two other missionaries carried on 
their evangelizing efforts without hind- 
rance in spite of the proscriptions farther 
north. From Kiangsi he proceeded south 
to Chang-chou }#})}| in Fukien, then north 
again to Chia-ting 32% in the Yangtze 
delta, where he and Cattaneo built the 
first churh, but were constrained shortly 
afterwards to seek the protection of 
Yang T’ing-yin (ECCP) in Hangchow. 
At this hospitable center he and his host 
and Hsti Kuang-ch’i worked on a mem- 
orial to defend themselves against the 
assaults of Shen Ch’tieh (q.v.), a document 
which Hsii planned to present to the 
emperor. But it proved unnecessary. Shen 
fell from favor in 1622. 

Rocha was nominated about this time 
to be vice-provincial of the mission, but 
he died before word of the appointment 
reached him. Hsii took charge of the fun- 
eral, burying him outside the walls of 
Hangchow where later Cattaneo and 
several other fellow missionaries were 
laid: to rest. 
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Rocha is known for two works, one 
a translation of a catechism in the form 
of a dialogue written in 1561 by another 
Portuguese Jesuit, Marco Jorge, the title 
of which Rocha rendered as T’ien-chu 
sheng-chiao ch’i-meng KE BRERE (1619), 
the second known as the method of 
the rosary, entitled Nien-chu kuei-ch’eng 
SERB FE (ca. 1620). The latter is il- 
lustrated with fifteen woodblock prints, 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP), or someone 
of his school, is said to have been 
responsible for adapting the pictures, 
made originally by Girolamo Nadal in 
1595, for Rocha’s book. The latter is ex- 
tremely rare but a copy, probably an origi- 
nal, is preserved in the Vatican library, 
Pasquale M. d’Elia in 1939 reproduced all 
fifteen illustrations, together with Nadal’s 
on facing pages. 
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RODRIGUES, Joao (Lu Jo-han pe3=¥), 
1561-1634, missionary and scholar, was a 
native of Sernancelhe in the diocese of 
Lamego, Portugal. It is not known when 
hezset-outfor, the VEast.. (bar) by 21576; 
when he was only fifteen, he was already 
in Japan in the service of the celebrated 
Otomo Yoshishige, daimy6 of Bungo. At 
first he took part in military expeditions, 
then in December, 1580, he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Funai in Bungo, where 
he later studied Latin and philosophy and 
taught grammar. He was also able to 
keep up his study of the language, litera- 
ture, and _ philosophy of Japan, thus 
laying the foundation for his later profi- 
ciency as a preacher, writer, and _ inter- 
preter. In 1588, before his ordination to 
the priesthood, he had started to preach 
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in Japanese. Earlier still he had acted as 
interpreter, first for Alessandro Valignano 
(q.v.), visitor of the Jesuit Order in the 
Orient, and later for Gaspar Coelho, the 
local vice provincial around the years 
1581 to 1590. In July, 1590, he accompan- 
ied Valignano on a visit to Toyotomi Hi- 
deyoshi (see Konishi), regent and de facto 
ruler of Japan. Hideyoshi was so impres- 
sed by Rodrigues that he kept him in 
his court as his personal interpreter, 
a distinction which won him the appell- 
ation Tcuzzu (Tsuji 383%). This name 
probably served to distinguish him from 
his colleague and fellow-scholar of Ja- 
panese—Joao Rodrigues Girao (1558-1633). 
He completed his theological studies at 
Nagasaki in 1593 and was ordained at 
Macao in 1594. Two years later he 
returned to Japan and to his work as proc- 
urator of the Japan mission, an office to 
which he was appointed in 1591 and 
which he was to hold until the year 1626. 
Some days before Hideyoshi’s death 
(September 16, 1598) Rodrigues paid a 
visit to the dying man and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to convert him. 

Under Tokugawa Ieyasu (see Konishi), 
shogun after Hideyoshi, Rodrigues remained 
persona grata at the shdgunate court 
down to 1612. It was owing to his influ- 
ence that the Jesuits and their converts 
were permitted to live and work unmolest- 
ed at Nagasaki, Kyoto, and Osaka. His 
popularity soon aroused jealousy and sus- 
picion in many quarters and_ repeated 
efforts were made to get rid of him. Even 
Ieyasu on several occasions tried to catch 
him in some misdemeanor but had to admit 
that his suspicions were unfounded. 
Ultimately Rodrigues’ enemies succeeded 
in having him expelled from Japan on 
an accusation of involvement in a commer- 
cial scandal. From Japan Rodrigues went 
to Macao and after a short stay there 
transferred to the China Mission. Follow- 
ing a first assignment at Chinkiang, near 
Nanking, he traveled widely in the inter- 
ior, where he sought out traces of Nestor- 
ian Christianity and wrote a description 
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of the eighth-century Nestorian tablet 
unearthed in Sian-fu in 1625. He also par- 
ticipated in discussions on Chinese rites, 
dealing especially with the Chinese term 
for God, being one of the first to oppose 
the interpretation of Matteo Ricci (q.v.). 
Despite his many activities in China, 
Rodrigues was able to find time for his 
Japanese studies. While still in Japan he 
had written a Japanese grammar entitled 
Arte da Lingoa de Japam, in three parts, 
published at Nagasaki in the years 1604-8, 
a copy of which is in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. This is one of the first 
Japanese grammars, the best perhaps up to 
that period. It is no mere dry sketch but 
contains a good deal of information on 
Japan—imperial dynasties, commercial in- 
formation, lists of coins, weights, and 
measures, etc. Doi Tadao +3444 in 
1955 made a complete translation of this 
into Japanese. In 1620 his Arte Breve da 
Lingoa Iapoa was published at Macao. In 
this work, which is quite different from 
the Arte Grande (i.e., the Arte da Lingoa 
de Japam), he formulated, clearly and 
concisely, the principal grammatical rules 
and syntactical constructions of Japanese. 
A copy may be found in the Marsden 
collection at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, and another in 
the Ajuda Library, Lisbon. Still a third, 
found in manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, Paris, was translated into French 
by M. C. Landresse under the title, Ele- 
mens de la Grammaire ja ponaise, Paris, 1825, 
with a supplement published 1826. 
Rodrigues also wrote the Historia da 
Igreja de Japado, a monumental work on 
the history of Japan which he apparently 
intended as a supplement to the unfin- 
ished works of Valignano and Luis Froes. 
From the plan of this history it is clear 
that the work would have been very 
large had he had the time to complete it. His 
manuscript was discovered about 1900 by 
Joseph M. Cros, S.J., in the Ajuda Li- 
brary. In 1953-55 two volumes were printed 
in Tokyo as T. XIII of the Colec¢dao, not- 
icias de Macau, and they cover only pages 
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1-181 of the manuscript. Rodrigues worked 
also on aé_e detailed treatise on the 
Chinese Buddhist sects, with special refer- 
ence to their links with Japanese Bud- 
dhism. In addition he wrote a voluminous 
geographical description of China after 
the style of Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum. Only fragments of two 
of these works have-survived. 

When the Manchus invaded China 
toward the end of the Wan-li_ period, 
several of the Chinese ministers saw the 
advantage of using the more effective Eur- 
opean firearms. Two of these, Hsii Kuang- 
ch’i and Li Chih-tsao (both in ECCP), 
strongly recommended inviting Portu- 
guese soldiers from Macao to train Chinese 
soldiers in their use. In 1623 a group of 
Portuguese artillerymen arrived in Peking 
with Rodrigues as interpreter. Unfortun- 
ately the cannon exploded at a demonstra- 
tion, killing a Portuguese and three Chi- 
nese (see Manuel Dias). Shortly after- 
wards the expedition returned to Macao. 

Six years later (1629) a second Por- 
tuguese expedition left for Peking and 
again Rodrigues served as interpreter. He 
was by then a man of sixty-eight, but 
still vigorous and alert. The group arrived 
in Cho-chou %K yj, Pei-Chihli, on January 
5, 1630. After some delay they eventually 
reached the capital, but owing to the 
jealousy and suspicion of some of the 
Chinese ministers they were not welcomed 
but dispatched to Teng-chou, Shantung, 
where they served under the governor, 
Sun Yuian-hua (ECCP). In the following 
year (1631) a mutiny broke out among 
the soldiers of K’ung Yu-te (ECCP). The 
mutineers laid siege to Teng-chou on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1632, and within less than a 
fortnight the city fell. Twelve of the Por- 
tuguese soldiers are reported to have per- 
ished in a desperate fight with the enemy 
while fifteen others saved their lives, al- 
though seriously wounded. Rodrigues made 
a hazardous escape by jumping from the 
city wall into the sea, and eventually 
made his way to Peking. He was sent 
back to Macao in 1633 after receiving an 
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imperial decree extolling his services. The 
Kung-sha hsiao-chung chi Aybehiesa, an 
account of the Portuguese captain Gon- 
¢alo Teixeiro who sacrificed his life in 
defense of Teng-chou, was one of his 
last works. The old padre did not survive 
very long; in a letter sent by the visitor 
to Rome, dated March 20, 1634, his death 
is announced. A memorial to the throne, 
drawn up in 1639 by Francesco Sambiasi 
(q.v.), states that Rodrigues’ remains had 
not yet been properly buried. His col- 
leagues therefore petitioned for a plot of 
land beside the Sao Paolo church in order 
to establish a graveyard. The emperor 
consented. His remains were later interred, 
however, within the church edifice. 
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RUDOMINA, Andrzej (Lu An-te #444, 
T. #74), 1594-September 5, 1632, scholar 
and missionary to China, was born into a 
Polish family of ancient lineage in the 
duchy of Lithuania. He entered the So- 
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ciety of Jesus at Wilno in Lithuania in 
1618 and continued his higher education 
at Wilno College, completing his studies 
in philosophy and theology at the Col- 
legio Romano. Being accepted for the 
China mission, he took ship from Lisbon 
and reached Macao, after a brief stay in 
Goa, in 1626. It is said that the poet lau- 
reate M. Sarbiewski had celebrated his de- 
parture at the Papal Court in a classical 
ode. His life in China was a short one. 
He had suffered much during his passage 
to the East and was plagued by illness 
throughout his remaining six years. His 
assignment was to work with Giulio Aleni 
(q.v.), who had just begun his missionary 
labors in the province of Fukien. Besides 
preaching and other evangelical activities, 
mostly in Foochow, he joined with Aleni in 
composing a book entitled K’ou to jih chao 
428, 8 ch. (published in Foochow 1630, 
reprinted 1872 and 1922 in 4 ch., in Shang- 
hai), giving answers to various questions 
posed by Chinese scholars. These involved 
not only religious matters, but also 
European scientific knowledge. One of 
the three who wrote prefaces for the book, 
and who doubtless paid as well for the 
expense of publication, was Chang Keng 
(see Aleni), who, on a visit to Sian in 
1625, seems to have been the first Chi- 
nese Christian to appreciate the importance 
of the newly discovered Nestorian monu- 
ment erected in 781. Rudomina wrote also 
two manuscripts in Chinese, Shih-pa fu 
Asin tue -+-/\t@t>fe] (18 illustrations of 
virtues and vices, frequently reproduced), 
and Shih fu chin tai tu --iRR) RR (ten 
pictures of man both industrious and 
lazy). Rudomina was no stranger to au- 
thorship. Before leaving Europe he had 
already written in Polish and in Latin a 
work on political science (published res- 
pectively in Wilno and in Cracow in 
1652, and reprinted in Polish in 1738 in 
Wilno under a new title). 

He died in Foochow and his body 
was laid to rest outside the city in the 
same spot where Aleni later was buried. 
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RUGGIERI, Michele (Michel, ARE [or 
B@|), 1543-May 11, 1607, was a _ Chris- 
tian missionary, born in Spinazzola in 
Puglia, Italy. He held a doctorate in: law 
and served as a civil lawyer before enter- 


ing the Society of Jesus at the age 
of twenty-nine, after holding govern- 
ment posts under Philip II, King of 


Naples. His given name was Pompilio, but 
upon entering the Jesuit order he adopted 
the name Michele. Assigned to the mis- 
sions in the East, he arrived in Goa on 
September 13, 1578, on the same ship as 
Matteo Ricci (q. v.). In July of the fol- 
lowing year he was sent to Macao to im- 
plement the new and, in the context of 
the times, revolutionary missiological 
policy inaugurated by Alessandro Vali- 
gnano (q. v.). 

For several years Ruggieri applied 
himself to Chinese studies in Macao. Dur- 
ing this time he succeeded in establishing 
Sympathetic contacts with several Chinese 
officials in the province of Kwangtung. 
In 1583, through Wang P’an, the prefect 
of Chao-ch’ing, he requested a_ small 
piece of land and permission to build a 
church and residence; his request was 
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granted by the governor-general, Kuo 
Ying-p’ing (for both see Ricci). 

Ruggieri, accompanied by Ricci, ar- 
rived in Chao-ch’ing in September, 1583. 
This is his chief title to fame, that he 
established the first post-medieval Chris- 
tian mission in China and that he _ intro- 
duced to China Matteo Ricci, who, during 
the ensuing twenty-seven years, laid the 
foundations of a remarkable evangelical 
enterprise. 

Ruggieri himself did not remain long 
in the empire. In 1588 he was sent by 
Valignano to Rome in the hope of organ- 
izing. a papal embassy to the emperor of 
China to request imperial sanction for full 
freedom to preach the Christian Gospel. 
The death of four popes in rapid succession 
made it impossible to accomplish anything 
in Rome. Meanwhile, Ricci, having come 
to a better understanding of the realities 
in China, persuaded Valignano that the 


embassy project was not wisely conceived. 


Ruggieri, who had struggled with poor 
health in China, remained in Italy until 
his death at Salerno in 1607. 

There are many unedited, and scarcely 
legible letters of Ruggieri in the Jesuit 
archives in Rome. He also wrote (1584) a 
catechism which was translated into Chi- 
nese under the title T’ien-chu shih-lu. 
K+ BS. 1 ch. It was published in China, 
Japan, and Korea. Ruggieri also collabor- 
ated with Ricci in compiling a Portuguese- 
Chinese dictionary. 
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RYOAN Keigo SHE (H. AST. =H 
KEM, GI KERR), 1425-1514, was a Japa- 


nese, birthplace unknown, who had a pro- 
found knowledge of neo-Confucianism. 
At an early age he became a priest of 
Shinjo-ji f2g03- at Kyoto, and _ studied 
under Daigi Xt, who appreciated his 
worth and later gave him an appoint- 
ment. In the early years of the Bunmei 
period 3%¢B§ (1469-87) he moved to Anyo- 
ji Ree at Ise fF and then went to 
Tofuku-ji #ijz2 in Kyoto to become the 
one hundred seventy-first abbot of the 


temple. 
Emperor Gotsuchi @@--FAKS (. 
1465-1500), learning of Keigo’s reputa- 


tion, invited him to an audience and put 
some questions to him about Buddhism. 
As his responses pleased the emperor, 
he conferred on him the name Ryéan. In 
1486 the latter retired to live at Daiji-in 
AGE where he spent his days in literary 
activity. In 1506 Shogun Yoshizumi J 
27% (1. 1494-1511) appointed him the 
chief envoy to China, but four years 
passed before his mission was ready to 
embark. Before the departure the Sho6- 
gunate conferred on him the honorary title 
of Butsunichi Zenji (A pA (perhaps, as 
Wang Yi-t’ung remarks, to impress the 
Chinese). The embassy finally left Ya- 
maguchi (1510) but it was not until the 
following year that it arrived in Ningpo. 
Since the purpose of the mission was trade, 
Ryoan became angry when the Ming 
court offered to buy his Japanese swords 
for a mere three hundred coins each, fol- 
lowing the example of 1510, when another 
mission, headed by Sung Su-ch’ing (gq. v.) 
came to China and sold swords at that 
price. Ryoan wrote a letter of protest 
and threatened the possible revival of 
Japanese piracy if the Chinese made no 
concessions in the interests of trade. Noth- 
ing further is known about this dispute. 
While negotiations were going on Emperor 
Chu Hou-chao (q. v.) invited Ryoan to 
stay at Kuang-li ssu FR AFIS on Mt. Yu-wang 
G14 near Ningpo. On the day that 
Ryoan arrived at the temple, an imperial 
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messenger presented him with a gold em- 
broidered surplice, and Huang Hsiangi@ #4 
(T. fate, cs 1517) also celebrated his 
arrival. From then on several priests and 
scholars came to visit him at the monas- 
tery. 

In 1513 Ry6dan returned to Japan. At 
the time of his departure from China, a 
number of scholars are said to have seen 
him off, among them Wang Shou-jen 
(q. v.) who presented a letter in which 
he expressed his regret at parting. Ryoan 
then lived in a studio known as Taiun-ken 
¥e=2iif which he had built at Daiji-in for 
his residence before starting for China. 
But soon Emperor Gokashiwabara (@#AJR 
KE cr. 1501-26) asked him to live at 


Nanzen-ji —gja@3¢ in Kyoto. During his 
stay at Nanzen-ji he reconstructed the 
main gate of the temple with his own 


funds; shortly afterwards he returned to 
Taiun-ken, where he died at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

Ry6dan wrote two books. One entitled 
Goroku #=$%, containing his discourses, 
was published after his death. It has a 
preface written by a certain Huang Lung 
3a. There are a few copies of this book, 
one being preserved in the Japanese 
ministry library. The other entitled Jinshin 
nyumin ki +-&R A BAZ describes his exper- 
iences in China. This is preserved at Saga 
Myochi-in ig \fex>49R2 in Kyoto, 
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SAMBIASI, Francesco (Chinese name: Pi 
Fang-chi AR, T. 43%), 1582-January, 
1649, Christian missionary, was born at 
Cosenza, near Naples. After entering the 
Society of Jesus (October, 1602) and 
completing his studies, he left for the 
East in 1609, and arrived in Macao in 
1610. Besides studying Chinese he taught 


mathematics for a year, and was then 
(1613) dispatched to Peking. When the 
persecution against the Catholics broke 


out in 1616 and 1617 (see Shen Ch’ueh), 
he first sought refuge, along with Nicolo 
Longobardi (q.v.), in the home of Hst 
Kuang-ch’i ( ECCP) and next in Hang- 
chow in the residence of Yang T’ing-yun 
(ECCP). In the meantime, with raids 
across the boundaries of both China and 
Korea becoming more serious, Hsti' made 
the proposal (1619) to the throne that he 
be sent as envoy to Korea to strengthen 
the; hands ‘ofa.ithe > Koreans ing: dheir 
efforts to repel the Manchus, and further 
suggested to Sambiasi that he accompany 
him and work towards the conversion of 
the king and his court. Although the 
proposal seems at first to have been fa- 
vorably received, and all preparations made 
for departure, it was eventually dis- 
allowed on the ground that Hsii’s services 
could ill be spared. 

In 1621, instead of returning to Macao 
as he had planned, Sambiasi accepted the 
invitation of Sun Ywtian-hua (ECCP), a 
native of Chia-ting 3£37£ (near Shanghai), 
to take up his residence there in a com- 
modious establishment which Sun _ turned 
over to him. Here he was able to instruct 
a number of pupils undisturbed by the 
dirsuptive events going on in Nanking 
and elsewhere. This too became the center 
of Chinese studies of certain new mem- 
bers of the mission (see Lazzaro Cattaneo). 
After a few years, possibly due to over- 
work and refusal to take care of himself, 
Sambiasi fell gravely ill in 1628, and his 
associates thought that the end had come. 
He rallied, however, and was sent inland 
bound for Shensi. En route he stopped at 
Kaifeng at the home of a merchant who 
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had been converted, and remained to es- 
tablish a church. Among the friends he 
made there was the prince of Fu, Chu 
Ch’ang-hsitin (see Cheng Kuei-fei). His 
next post (1634) was in Nanking, a cen- 
ter made difficult by the deep-rooted 
antagonism of Shen Ch’iieh and his sup- 
porters. It was Hsu Kuang-ch’i, eager to 
reestablish the church in Nanking, who 
conceived the idea of sending him there 
on imperial business—it was one of his 
last acts, as he died at the end of 1633. 
By appointing Sambiasi to serve as a 
member of the astronomical bureau, Hsu 
hoped that he would be protected from 
Official interference. Sambiasi was assigned 
such tasks as the observation of the 
eclipses and improvement of the calendar. 
At the end of 1639 he presented to the em- 
peror, Chu Yu-chien (ECCP), Hsing p’ing 
2% (Map of the stars) and Yu #4 p’ing 
(Geographical map), together with a 
number of other gifts including a clock 
which sounded the hours, a convex lens 
for concentrating solar rays, a clepsydra, 
and a telescope. In spite of official involve- 
ments he found time to continue evangel- 
istic work over a wide area in the lower 
Yangtze valley. 

On the collapse of the Ming in north 
China (1644), Prince Chu Yu-sung (EC- 
CP), who became “administrator of the 
realm” and then emperor in Nanking, and 
who had become acquainted with the 
Jesuit in Kaifeng, invited Sambiasi to 
serve as his representative in securing 
help from the Portuguese in Macao. No 
objection being raised by the authorities, 
both civil and religious, to such an ap- 
pointment, the missionary left in March for 
Canton, accompanied by a considerable 
entourage of officials, scholars, and sol- 
diers. Although the prince was taken cap- 
tive in June while the embassy was still 
on its way, the latter continued on its 
course, and was received in Macao with 
appropriate honors. Sambiasi bided his 
time, however, before presenting his 
cause, awaiting orders from Chu Yu- 
sung’s successor, Chu Yu-chien, who 
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proclaimed himself emperor in Foochow 
in August, 1645. This prince, who had 
become acquainted with Sambiasi some 
twenty years earlier, when he was living 
in Ch’ang-shu #§%4\ (near Soochow) as a 
guest of Ch’ti Shih-ssu (ECCP), confirmed 
him in his powers, and sent him a very 
friendly letter (dated February 19, 1646) 
inviting him to serve not only as 
ambassador but also as adviser. Sambiasi 
agreed to the first, but refused to become 
his minister. Instead he received permis- 
sion to establish a church and residence 
in Canton. With the help of the eunuch 
P’ang T’ien-shou (ECCP, p. 195), this was 
accomplished just before the seizure of 
the city by the Manchus (January 20, 
1647). He nearly lost his life at the time 
but was saved by a servant. For two more 
years he lived on, laboring in the nearby 
villages. On his death he was buried out- 
side the north gate of the city with un- 
usual pomp, ordered by the then reigning 
Ming sovereign, Chu Yu-lang (ECCP). 


Sambiasi left several works, most of 
them in Chinese. It is said that one of 
them, Ling-yen li shuo BBN, 2 ch. a 


treatise on the human soul, printed in 
1624, which he dictated to MHsii Kuang- 
ch’i, brought about the conversion a cen- 
tury later of Surgiyen (see Sunu, ECCP), 
a member of the Manchu imperial clan. 
He also composed two short colloquies on 
sleep and allegorical pictures, Shui hua er 
ta fife (1629), which contains a 
preface by Li Chih-tsao (ECCP); it deals 


with the laws of perspective. 
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SAYYID Husain Kf“, died 1521, 
Muslim government official, was an inti- 
mate of Chu Hou-chao (q.v.). 

The key city of Hami (Qamil, Qomul) 
presented the Chinese with many prob- 
lems in their continuing attempts to exer- 
cise suzerainty in that portion of Central 
Asia, not the least of which were the 
difficulties caused by its multiracial popu- 
lation. Near the end of the 15th century 
the Chinese made an attempt to bring 
order out of the near anarchy which then 
obtained among the different ethnic 
groups in that region by putting a local 
prince in charge of the city and the 
surrounding area (see Ahmad). They 
appointed a distant heir to the Ywtan 
line to this post, probably in 1491, and 
named as his assistants important figures 
representing each of the chief racial 
communities in the area, who were to 
serve as overseers with the title tu-tu Af. 
Later, in July, 1494, Sayyid Husain became 
the Muslim overseer. Somewhat before 
this appointment, which is evidence 
for his important position in the Hami 
Muslim community, he had taken 
refuge in Chinese territory from an 
invasion of Hami by Turfan, and _ his 
private intrigues with Turfan elements, 
probably with the aim of one day estab- 
lishing himself as prince of Hami under the 
hegemony of Turfan, date from this pe- 
riod. These intrigues were one of the fac- 
tors which eventually led to his execution, 
but only after several additional years of 
colorful activity in high places. 

In 1516 he was accused of treason 
by a commission of inquiry in Kansu, 
and was sent to the capital in chains, but 
once there he was able to bribe the em- 
peror’s favorite general Ch’ien Ning $23 
(d. June 25, 1521), who arranged to have 
the affair whitewashed, and who provided 
him with entrée to the debauched coterie 
then surrounding the Cheng-te emperor. 

Ch’ien Ning was related to the eun- 
uch, Ch’ien Neng (see Chu Hou-chao). He 
more than anyone encouraged the emper- 
or’s libertine excesses and organized and 
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built the Pao-fang #jf (Leopard House). 
This infamous institution was partly de- 
voted to occult Lamaist cult practices of 
the tantric variety, and partly to indulg- 
ing the emperor’s increasingly bizarre 
sexual tastes. Ch’ien had the Leopard 


House constructed in 1507; it was here 
that Chu Hou-chao died. Its attached 
Lamaist temple was built in 1512. The 


clergy were mainly Tibetans. The Chinese 
Officials objected as much to their pres- 
ence within the palace enclosures and to 
their growing familiarity with the emper- 
or as they did to the activities of the 
Leopard House; the Tibetans, for their 
part, appear to have been equally faithful 
in their attendance upon the activities of 
both institutions. But official remonstrances 


were of no avail in the face of the 
emperor’s tastes, which included a great 
fondness for foreigners and even for 


dabbling in foreign languages. His in- 
fatuation with Tibetan Buddhism reached 
its peak in his dispatch of a mission in 
1516 to invite a Living Buddha to China, 
but the Tibetans interpreted the mission 
as an invasion and harassed it severely. 
By the time its surviving stragglers were 
able to return to China, still without 
their Living Buddha, Chu Hou-chao had 
died. 

Ch’ien Ning’s intrigues with the re- 
bellious prince of Ning were eventually 
discovered; he was executed in 1521, but 
not before his association with the throne 
had resulted in the emperor’s honoring 
him and his two adopted sons with the 
imperial surname Chu &. His execution 
took place two weeks before that of the 


equally infamous Chiang Pin (g.v.), one 
of his great rivals for the imperial 
favor. 


After Ch’ien had arranged to Sayyid 
have and his sons presented to the throne, 
Sayyid soon became an intimate of the 
emperor and his companion in the activities 
of the Leopard House. Like Ch’ien, Say- 
yid and his sons were honored by receiving 
the imperial surname. They accompanied 
the emperor on his punitive expedition to 
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the south to direct the supression of Chu 
Ch’en-hao (see Wang Shou-jen). They left 
the capital on September 15, 1519. After 
a sojourn in Nanking and their return to 
Peking, followed by the death of the em- 
peror, Sayyid was immediately denounced 
by Yang T’ing-ho (q.v.), and was executed 
in 1521. The charges against him in- 
cluded his earlier tréasonous intrigues with 
Turfan, his bribery of and other associa- 
tions with the disgraced Ch’ien Ning, 
and his association with the outlawed 
Leopard House. One of his sons met his 
end in 1523, the other in 1524. 
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SCHALL von Bell, Johann Adam (4% 
w, T. 3H), May 1, 1592-August 15, 
1666, missionary and astronomer, origi- 
nated from an old noble family at Cologne, 
Germany. In 1608, after preparatory 
studies at Cologne, he traveled to Rome to 
study for the Catholic priesthood at the 
renowned Roman College, and in 1611 
entered the Society of Jesus. When in 
1614 Niklaas Trigault (q. v.) returned to 
- Rome to recruit new men for the China 
mission, Schall volunteered and, after ex- 
tensive studies of theology and mathe- 
matics and his ordination to the priesthood, 
he sailed (April 16, 1618) for the East 
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via Lisbon and Goa, arriving at Macao 
on July 15, 1619. Owing to a temporary 
persecution of foreign missionaries (see 
Shen Ch’tieh), Schall was retained at 
Macao for over two years, during which 
he took part in the repulse of the invading 
Dutch (see Giacomo Rho). By January 
25, 1623, Schall was in Peking where 
Hsti Kuang-ch’i (ECCP) promptly sought 
his help in the reform of the Chinese 
calendar. In the same year Schall calcu- 
lated for Hsti the three eclipses of the 
moon (which occurred as he predicted) 
and composed a small illustrated work 
on lunar eclipses which Ch’iu Liang-ping 
Eh B put into literary Chinese and which 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i presented to the minis- 
try of Rites. But for the next few years 
Schall’s foremost concern was the inten- 
sive study of the Chinese language. In the 
autumn of 1627 he was ordered by his 
Jesuit superiors to do missionary work in 
Shensi and stayed for nearly two years in 
Sian. There Schall kept in friendly contact 
with the Christian literatus Wang Cheng 
(ECCP) whom he had met in Peking, 
With his assistance Schall not only erected 
a new church in Sian, but also translated 
a booklet on famous Christian saints for 
which Wang wrote a_ preface and _ pub- 
lished under the title Ch’ung-i-t’ang jih-chi 
sui-pi #2— Ace, 1 ch.—the ch’ung-i 
referring to the first words of the ‘Ten 
Commandments. During the last days of 
Johann Terrenz (q. v.), Schall was hur- 
riedly recalled to Peking (Spring, 1630) and 
charged with the work in the calendrical 
bureau. Under Hsii Kuang-ch’i, official 
head of the bureau, Schall worked together 
with Rho and a team of Chinese assist- 
ants in translating or composing a large 
number of basic works on astronomy and 
mathematics which on several occasions 
were presented in manuscript form to the 
emperor, and as acollection are known 
as the Ch’ung-chen li-shu =i f§RE. At the 
same time Schall was also engaged in 
supervising the construction of the most 
important astronomical instruments. On 
February 28, 1634, the first calendar ac- 
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cording to the new European method was 
presented to the throne and promptly 
approved. Throughout these years, how- 
ever, in spite of imperial sanction, consid- 
erable opposition, both open and secret, 
was developing amongst Chinese and 
Muslim authorities in astronomy and the 
calendar. In 1631 Wei Wen-k’uei #3¢ WA 
published under the name of his son, Wei 
Hsiang-ch’ien #fAH&, two critical volumes, 
Li yiian f&7— and Li ts’e fRR; these 
Schall considered of sufficient importance 
to write a refutation entitled Hsiieh-li 
hsiao-pien ES \R/\\et, 1 ch. His knowledge 
of astronomy and mathematics gained 
him the reputation of being expert also 
in other fields, and thus he was com- 
manded to cast cannon to be used against 
the Manchu invaders. He not only suc- 
ceeded in his task, but also composed a 
book on the methods of making and 
firing cannon, the Huo-kung ch’ieh-yao ik 
Wes, 3 ch. (1643). To help the Ming 
government in its financial plight, he sub- 
mitted (July 20, 1640) through Li T’ien- 
ching (ECCP), then head of the calend- 
rical bureau, the K’un-yii ko-chih tH BARS 3X, 
4 ch. a translation of a_ well-known 
European work on mining: Agricola’s De 
re metallica, which had appeared in Basel 
in 1556. For these various services Schall 
was repeatedly honored by the emperor; 
in 1639 he received the tablet with the 
inscription Ch’in-pao tien-hsiieh gree, 
which literally means “Imperially approved 
astronomical studies,” but which could be 
interpreted as an allusion to Catholicism. 
Besides his work for the imperial court 
Schall prudently advanced the cause of 
Christianity, making converts not only in 
Peking and its neighborhood, but even 
within the precincts of the palace, where, 
with the assistance of the eunuch P’ang 
T’ien-shou (ECCP, p. 195) he had a 
Christian congregation. During the last 
years of the Ming, Schall also published 
several religious books for the benefit 
of his Christian followers and prospective 
converts, namely, the Chu-chih cW’iin-cheng 
+ Hila (On divine providence), 2 ch. 
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(ca. 1629), the Chen-fu hsiin-ch’iian [Aiiaall 
# (About the eight beatitudes), 1 ch. 
(Peking, 1634), and the Chu-chiao yian- 
chi + He (On the origin of Christian- 
ity), 4 ch. (Peking, 1643). 

When in 1644 Peking fell first to Li 
Tzu-ch’eng (ECCP) and then to the Man- 
chus, Schall stayed behind in the ruined 
city to help the poor. Before long Prince 
Dorgon (ECCP) recognized Schall’s ability 
and entrusted him with the calendar of 
the new dynasty. After a spectacular test 
in which he proved his superior know- 
ledge, he was put, on September 1, 1644, at 
the head of the astronomical bureau with 
the title Ch’in-t’ien-chien cheng @&_EIE- 
Now Schall had a position of influence. 
In 1645 the collection of astronomical 
books was published in 100 chiian with 
the title Hsi-yang hsin-fa li-shu Paxeset 
f&=. Gradually Schall reorganized the 
bureau according to European standards, 
doing away with all Muslim participation. 
His influence increased when after 1651 
he enjoyed the confidence of the youthful 
emperor, Fu-lin(ECCP), who affectionately 
called him Ma-fa (Grandpa), and of other 
members of the imperial family. Schall 
received successively several honorary 
titles, including those of vice minister 
(1646), minister of the Court of Imperial 
Sacrifices (1651), and transmission com- 
missioner (1657). In 1658 he was given the 
title Kuang-lu tai-fu épRKA (High dig- 
nitary) which, though honorary only, made 
him an official of the first rank. At this 
time Schall held a position at the court 
which probably no other European in 
China ever held. Because of this Schall 
became the influential protector of 
Christian missions in all China. With im- 
perial permission he had built in 1650 a 
new mission compound and a public church 
near the Hstan-wu-men @WRFY, known 
at that time as Hsi-t’ang pat (later as 
Nan-t’angpg‘t). By 1656 he was powerful 
enough to frustrate the efforts of the 
Dutch embassy in Peking defending Portu- 
guese interests. In 1662 his intervention 
helped to save the city of Macao from 
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contemplated destruction. After 1657, how- 
ever, when Fu-lin became more interested 
in Ch’an Buddhism than in the Christian 


religion, opposition to Schall increased. 
The disgruntled Muslim astronomers 
especially worked against him. One of 


them, Wu Ming-hsiian J!JA8A{%, accused 
him (1657) of making false astronomical 
predictions. Failing in this, he collaborated 
with Yang Kuang-hsien (ECCP), an arch 
enemy of Christian missionaries, to dis- 
credit Schall personally, his astronomical 
ideas, and his Christian religion. In 1660 
Yang Kuang-hsien published his P’i-hsieh- 
lun [BB5S3R, a bitter invective against 
Christianity. Li Tsu-po (ECCP, p. 890), a 
Christian official of the calendrical bu- 
reau, replied with the T’ien-hsiieh ch’uan- 
kai KE (Summary of the spread of 
the heavenly doctrine), using arguments 
furnished by Ludovico Buglio (fi|#8i&, T. 


#¥ Ay, 1606-82) and Gabriel de Magalaes 
(see F. Furtado). This book, which as- 
serted that mankind had originated in 


Judea and that a branch had migrated to 
China in the time of the mythical 
emperor Fu-hsi, enraged Yang Kuang-hsien 
anew, and he countered it with his Pu-te-i 
7A7#$, in which he makes charges against 
and slanders Christianity. Buglio in turn 
refuted this work in 1665 with the publi- 
cation Pu-te-i-pien #¢(Disputing the Pu-te-i). 
As long as Fu-lin lived, however, Schall 
and his friends remained unharmed, but 
under the four regents his position be- 
came insecure. On April 20, 1664, he be- 
came partially paralyzed and this impeded 
his movements and speech. Five months 
later Yang Kuang-hsien launched a formal 
accusation to the ministry of Rites charg- 
ing Schall and his collaborators with trea- 
son, with spreading a heterodox religion, 
and with teaching false astronomy. A 
long state trial ensued which Yang’s party 
won. Schall was condemned to death, first 
to decapitation, later even to dismember- 
ment. But, as was commonly believed, 
Heaven itself stepped in. An earthquake on 
April 16, 1665, and a fire in the imperial 
palace thirteen days later frightened the 
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judges. Schall and the other missionaries 
were set free. Schall died that summer in 
deep humiliation. Two years later, howev- 
er, when the young K’ang-hsi emperor, 
Hsuan-yeh (ECCP), took over the govern- 
ment, Ferdinand Verbiest (fac, T. & 
49, 1623-88) sent in a petition,and a new 
investigation showed that Yang Kuang- 
hsien had calumniated Schall and his 
work. Thereupon Schall’s name was re- 
habilitated and his former ranks and titles 
restored. He was honored with an official 
burial and his remains, which had been 
secretly buried outside the Jesuit ceme- 
tery, were then laid to rest ina handsome 
grave at Cha-la-er (see Matteo Ricci). A 
portrait of Schall, thought to have been 
painted about 1660 by Johann Grueber, 
S. J. (1623-80), hangsin the Jesuit house, 
Villa S. Ignacio, Florence, Italy. Another 
appears in Athanasius Kircher, S. J., China... 
Illustrata (Amsterdam, 1667). Still others 
may be found in the work by Alfons Vath, 
together with an illustration of a statue 
which up to World War II stood in front 
of the Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Co- 
logne. Vath has -also reproduced a photo- 
graph of Schall’s tombstone, taken before 
its destruction in 1900. 

As to Schall’s writings, he left many 
others besides the works mentioned 
above. Several have not as yet been ex- 
amined sufficiently. Schall’s largest work 
in a European language is his unfinished 
volume of Memoirs which with additions 
was published as Historica Narratio de 
Initio et Progressu missionis Societatis Jesu 
apud Sinenses (Vienna, 1665) and as 
Historica Relatio de Ortu et Progressu 
Fidei orthodoxae in regno Chinensi  (Re- 
gensburg, 1672). A modern edition with 
critical notes and a French translation 
by Paul Bornet was published under the 
title Relation Historique (Tientsin, 1942). 

Other Chinese works which may be 
mentioned include: 1) Yiian-ching shuo 
398 at (On the telescope), illustrated, 1 
ch., preface of 1626, first printed in 
Peking in 1630 (Li Tsu-po put this into 
Chinese at Schall’s dictation), 2) Hsin-fa- 
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li-yin #7%£)45| (Introduction to the new 
calendar), 1 ch., composed about 1634; 
3) Hsin-fa piao-i #9. (Divergences of 
the new calendar), 2 ch., composed 
about 1634 and similar to the preceding; 
4) Hun-tien-i shuo jER ewe (Construction 
and use of celestial and terrestrial spheres ), 
illustrated, 5 ch. revised by Nicolo 
Longobardi (qg. v.), Rho, and others (Pe- 


king, 1634); 5) MHeng-hsing piao ER 
(Tables for calculating the fixed stars), 
2 ch., revised by Longobardi, Rho, and 


others, with considerable changes in later 
editions; 6) Heng-hsing li-chih fR}§ (Theory 
of the fixed stars), 4 chiian, first version 
before 1644, revised by Rho; 7) Chiao- 
shih li-chih48 4 fR4§ (Theory of solar and 
lunar eclipses), 7 ch., composed before 
1644, revised by Rho; 8) Chiao-shih piao 


3 (Tables of eclipses), 9 ch., written 
before 1644, revised by Rho; 9) Ts’e-shih 
shuo Yl or Hsi-yang ts’e-liieh Pa 


Hs (Method of calculating eclipses), 
illustrated, 2 ch.; 10) Heng-hsing chu-mo 
piao Hig (Table of rising and setting 
of fixed stars), 2 ch., revised by Rho; 11) 
Ku-chin chiao-shih kao HS24B#X (Exam- 
ination of ancient and modern eclipses), 
lucherevised, by ‘Rho, e(Pekingyi/71633); 
12) Li-fa hsi-ch’uan RYE PER (story of 
Western astronomy), 2 ch., These works 
and the Hsiieh-li hsiao-pien are included 
in the Hsi-yang hsin-fa li-shu. Also under 
Schall’s name were these works in Chinese: 
Hsi-yang ts’e-jih-li Pa2ERW) A RE CEuropean 
method of compiling the calendar), 1 
ch. ; Chih-tao nan-pei liang tung-hsing-t’u 
7e38 FS AL | ~=2(Two general maps of 
the stars south and north of the equator, 
Peking, 1634); Hsin-li hsiao-huo fe wERK 


(Questions and answers on the new 
calendar), 1 ch. (Peking, 1645); Min-li 
pu-chu chieh-huo Fe RAR ER = (Meaning 
of calendrical prediction), 1 ch., com- 


posed 1661-62, published by Verbiest in 
1683. There must be mentioned in ad- 
dition the annual calendars, a number of 
important letters, and many memorials 
both in Chinese and European languages. 
[Editors’ note: In ending his review of 
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Vath’s book Paul Pelliot concludes with 
remarks which may be rendered in Eng- 
lish as follows: “It remains to add that 
Schall is one of the two or three Euro- 
peans who, after Ricci and before Ver- 
biest, played a role in the modern history 
of China. He was acquainted with all the 
science of his time, and did much to 
propagate it. At the same time his numer- 
ous writings, both European and Chinese, 
show the practical clarity of his mind. 
Man of the church, man of science, man 
of action, a plain man as capable of 
irony as of passion, this multi-faceted 
figure attracts and intrigues; Schall made 
his mark everywhere.” ] 
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SEMEDO, Alvaro (Chinese name: Tseng 
Te-chao #@2f8, T. #650), 1585-1658, mis- 
sionary and scholar, was born in Villa de 
Nisa, a small Portuguese town, then under 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the priory of 
Crato of the Order of Malta. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the Jesuit noviti- 
ate at Evora. While studying philosophy 
he expressed an ardent wish to go to a 
foreign mission in the East; he was there- 
fore sent to India, arriving at Goa in 
1608. Five years later he completed his 
studies and asked to be transferred to 
the China mission in which he_ was 
greatly interested. Arriving at Macao in 
1613, he was promptly sent to Nanking to 
study Chinese. There he became an al- 
most inseparable companion of Alfonso 
Vagnoni (q.v.), an Italian Jesuit and an 
accomplished Chinese scholar. Semedo 
initially took Hsieh Wu-lu Ay##igk as his 
Chinese name. 

Shen Chr’iieh (qg.v.), who was appoint- 
ed vice minister of Rites in 1615, disliked 
Christianity, mainly, we are told, because 
of the personal embarrassment he had 
suffered on various occasions when he 
engaged in discussions on religious beliefs. 
It has also been asserted that the Bud- 
dhist monks of Nanking, jealous of the 
achievements of the missionaries, had 
approached Shen with an offer of ten 
thousand taels of silver, asking for their 
expulsion. Whatever may have been the 
cause, in 1616 Shen submitted a memorial 
to the throne petitioning that the mis- 
sionaries be expelled on the ground that 
they had entered China secretly, that they 
had meddled with the Chinese calendar, 
and that they had led the people astray by 
their teaching. Despite the intercession of 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i (ECCP) and a number of 
other officials who had been converted to 
Christianity, edicts were issued on August 
20, 1616, and subsequent dates, ordering 
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that they be first imprisoned and _ then 
sent home. Accordingly, Semedo, Vagnoni, 
and others in Nanking were thrown into 
prison and their properties confiscated. 
Semedo was spared a beating due to ill- 
ness, but he and his companions under- 
went great humiliation. In his history of 
China he gives an account of their suffer- 
ings: “They kicked us and slapped us on 
the face....Some spat on our cheeks, others 
pulled our hair.... However, the prisoners 
took everything in good spirit and none 
of them tried to defend himself.” The 
court records describe Semedo as_ having 
a ruddy complexion, deep set eyes, sharp 
nose, and a flaxen beard. 

It was Shen Ch’iieh’s intention that 
capital sentence be passed on the mis- 
sionaries, but the tribunal, adhering strictly 
to the instructions from Peking, ordered 
only their expulsion from China. On April 
30, 1617, Semedo and Vagnoni were put 
in two small narrow cages and conduct- 
ed by soldiers to Canton and thence to 
Macao, a journey of thirty days. At 
Macao, Semedo kept up his study of Chi- 
nese and waited for a chance to return 
to the mission field. This came in 1620, 
when he took up a new post in Chekiang 
with the help of Yang T’ing-yiin (ECCP). 
To avoid suspicion he changed his name 
to Tseng Te-chao. For several years he 
worked in that province, spending most 
of his time in Hangchow, paying a visit 
to Kiangsi, and for a period also working 
in Chia-ting #3E and Shanghai. 

There is some uncertainty about the 
date of Semedo’s arrivalin Shensi, but he 
was there by 1625, when the Nestorian 
monument was discovered in the Sian 
area, and was the first European to in- 
spect it. He sent a description and an 
inked squeeze to his colleagues in Peking 
and made a rough translation of the 
Chinese text. Remaining in Shensi until 
1630, he was transferred again to Kiangsi. . 
In 1636, as procurator of the vice-province 
of China, he was ordered to return to 
Lisbon and Rome to explain the problems 
facing the mission and to recruit new 
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members in Europe. Leaving Macao in 
1637, Semedo arrived in Goa the follow- 
ing year, where he completed his book 
Relacado da propagacao da fé no reyno da 
China e outros adjacentes. His arrival in 
Portugal in 1640 was followed by a large 
number of applications for the China 
mission, especially in Coimbra and Evora, 
where more than ninety volunteered. He 
reached Rome in 1642. 

Setting out for China in 1644 at the 
head of a small group of recruits, he 
eventually reached Macao to find that the 
Manchus had displaced the Ming in north 
China. In south China, however, several 
of the Ming princes were still trying to 
hold their own against the invaders. For 
some years Semedo acted as vice-provin- 
cial of the China mission. In 1649 he went 
to Canton to fill the vacancy left by 
Francesco Sambiasi (qg.v.) who had died 
earlier that year. He and Andreas Koffler 
(q.v.) visited the court of Chu Yu-lang 
(ECCP) in Chao-ch’ing Re (Kwang- 
tung). Having appointed Michal Boym (q. 
v.), then newly arrived in China, as his 
substitute, Semedo returned to Canton. A 
year later (1650) the Manchus recaptured 
Canton and he became their prisoner. His 
life was in danger, but fortunately a 
Christian eunuch recognized him as one of 
the companions of Johann Adam _ Schall 
von Bell (q.v.), and released him. He 
remained working in Canton till his 
death in 1658. His remains were removed 
later to Macao for burial. Authorities dif- 
fer regarding the date of his death, 
putting it anywhere from May 6 to Au- 
gust 2, 1658. 

Semedo left many writings; some of 
these were later published; others are still 
unedited. While in Portugal in 1640 he 
made arrangements for the publication of 
his Relagao propagacado da fé no reyno da 
China e outros adjacentes and he may 
have published an extract, the Breve Re- 
copilacao of 1642. Faria i Sousa, having a 
complete copy of the manuscript, changed 
the order of subject matter and the style, 
and translated it into Spanish, publishing it 
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under the title JImperio de la China (1642). 
Several other editions were printed, 
besides translations into French, Italian, 
English, and other languages. (The man- 
uscript for the Italian version, published 
in Rome in 1643, is preserved in the 
Wason Collection, Cornell University.) A 
retranslation from the Italian into Portu- 
guese was printed at Macao in 1956. It 
bears the title Relagado de Grande Monar- 
quia da China. This book, besides the 
description of China in Semedo’s time, 
contains also his views on the rites and 
term controversies. He backed the opin- 
ion of Matteo Ricci (g.v.) and opposed 
the interpretations of Francesco Pasio 
(1554-1612), Nicolo Longotardi, Joao Rod- 
rigues, and Sabatino de Ursis (qq.v.), thus 
speaking for many of his colleagues in 
China. 

The Tzu-k’ aoFe#%, a Chinese-Portuguese 
and Portuguese-Chinese dictionary in two 
volumes compiled by Semedo, was kept 
for a long time in the Seminario de San 
José, Macao, but was sent to the Biblio- 
teca de Lisboa in 1870 by Antonio Luis 
de Carvalho. It is. still in manuscript 
(codex F. G. 3306). Carlos Sommervogel 
and Henri Cordier mention a book com- 
piled from Semedo’s letters printed in 
Paris, 1619: Narré veritable de la persécu- 
tion excitée contre les Chrestiens qu  Roy- 
aume de la Chine. Sommervogel says that 
letters by Semedo may be seen at Brus- 
sels and Montpellier. Pelliot reports that 
the reedition, printed in Bordeaux in 1620 
under the title Histoire veritable de la 
Persécution excitée contre les Chrétiens au 
royaume de la Chine, is not the same. Se- 
medo’s Breve Recopilagao dos principios 
continuacao e estado da Christandade da 
China, Lisbon 1642, is a short work in 


twelve pages, and still exists; a French 
translation appeared in Rouen in 1643, 
entitled Recueil des commence, progrez et 


estat moderne de la Christienté de la Chine. 
For a portrait of Semedo see the English 
translation of his Imperio de la China, 
entitled The History of that Great and 
Renowned Menarchy of China (London, 
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1655), or T’ien Hsia Monthly 7 (1938), 
Opp. p. 32. 
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SESSHU Toyo }}42#3, 1420-August 26, 
1506, the Zen priest and artist who as- 
sumed the sobriquet Sesshi about 1460 and 
came to be known by that name in the 
world of art, was born in Akahama 7#rB, 
Bitchi. (near Soja-shi jt, Okayama), 
Japan. The younger son of a family named 
Oda /\\fH, he was sent in his youth to 
a local monastery to become a novice. 
About the year 1440, now a _ Buddhist 
priest, he went to Shokoku-ji #§pq3F, the 
most prosperous Zen temple in Kyoto of 
that day. There he studied Zen under 
Shunrin Shito ARR (Cd. 1463) and 
painting under Tensh6 Shibun FE jz 
(fl. 1423-63); in time he rose to be a shika 
4% (a monk in charge of public rela- 
tions). 

Around 1460 he moved to _ western 
Honshi and lived in a temple named 
Unkoku-ji 2% (in Yamaguchi-shi) where 
he painted under the patronage of the 
Ouchi #4 feudal lords, then in control 
of western Japan and its maritime acti- 
vities. By being commissioned as a sort of 
purchasing agent to the Ouchi, he was 
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able to join the official 
Japan to China in 1468. The three ships 
carried armor, swords, spears, folding 
screens, and ten thousand pounds of sul- 
phur. They landed at Ningpo, visited var- 
ious famous Ch’an temples there, such as 
the T’ien-t’ung K# ssu and the A-yii- 
wang f+ ssu (also called Yii-wang 
ssu), and then started their journey to 
Peking. En route the party made stops at 
Hangchow (Sessht later painted West 
Lake), Soochow, Chinkiang (visiting par- 
ticularly the Chin-shan 4 1) ssu), and then 
took the Grand Canal northward, reaching 
Peking in December, 1468. The Japanese 
delegation represented one of many coun- 
tries granted audience on the occasion 
of the New Year celebrations. 

[Editors’ note: The experience of the 
Japanese trade mission of 1468-69, which 
afforded Sesshi the opportunity to visit 
China, makes an interesting study of 
Chinese-Korean-Japanese relations in the 
middle years of the 15th century. It was 
the twelfth Japanese mission to China 
since 1401 and the second sent by the 


embassy from 


Shogun, Ashikaga Yoshimasa [2 Fl|Seex 
(1435-90). His first mission returned to 
Kyoto in 1454. Four years later he 


planned to send another mission ahead of 
schedule, and so asked the Korean king 
to transmit his request to the Chinese 
emperor. He actually received a favorable 
reply from Peking by way of Seoul. The 
mission was a joint enterprise of the Sho- 
gun and two daimy6, Hosokawa Katsumoto 
#4)||B87G (1430-73) and Ouchi Masahiro # 
ABea, «8( 2 «-1954). Ouchi’s was the third 
ship, Tera Maru +>, and Sesshi traveled 
on this in his official capacity. According to 
the Ming shih-lu, the mission’s arrival at 
Peking was announced the eleventh month 
FAX (December 2, 1468). Eight days 
later a Japanese was accused of manslaugh- 
ter while drunk; the case was settled by 
requiring him to pay a fine of ten  taels 
of silver and entrusting the culprit to the 
head of the mission for punishment after 
returning to Japan. When the New Year’s 
celebrations were over and it was time to 
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settle the accounts, the ministry of Rites 
reported that the Japanese demanded 
more for their goods than the ministry’s 


offer of thirty-eight thousand taels. The 
matter was somehow resolved and a 
farewell feast for the Japanese took 
place at court in the first month #4 


(February 21, 1469). After most of the 
mission had left, however, the Ouchi 
group remained in Peking to plead for 
more compensation. It seems that during 
a storm their ship had lost part of its 
freight, and so they received payment 
only for what was left of their lord’s 
original consignment. Without additional 
allowance from the Chinese government 
they were afraid to go back and run the 
risk of punishment. The ministry of 
Rites, on reporting this case, suggested 
that their request be refused, but the 
emperor ordered a supplementary gift of 
one hundred rolls of silk and ten double- 
lengths of satin. To their further plea for 
five thousand thousand-units of copper 
coins, only a tenth was granted. The 
interpreter of the mission, a Chinese orig- 
inally from Feng-hua#(b, Chekiang, by the 
name of Yen Tsung-ta [Hj5<3, was 
charged with being a troublemaker by the 
ministry which also proposed a punishment. 
The emperor, however, permitted Yen 
to return to Japan with the mission and 
warned him that should he cause any more 
mischief his relatives in his native place 
would be made to suffer. The mission of 
1468 took place during the Onin }@t- 
rebellion (1467-77), and the shogun and 
the other lords who sponsored this mission 
were all involved in the fighting and in 
financial difficulties. This may partly 
explain the unseemly bargaining. On the 
other hand, this episode may serve as an 
illustration of the true nature of such 
missions called in Chinese chronicles 
“tributary embassies,”]} 

During his residence in China, Sesshi 
sought out well-known Chinese teachers 
of ink painting. About four years after 
his return, he wrote about one of his 
own works: 
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“I journeyed to China and while there 
saw famous paintings. Many [painters] 
used Kao Yen-ching BH (T. of Kao 
K’o-kung 7%, H. fi, known for his 
landscapes and bamboos, 1248-1310) as 
a model. Therefore I also followed this 
popular style and in painting landscapes 
imitated him....” 

Eight years after his return Ryoshin 
fu, a fellow traveler, wrote: 

The minister, Yao K’uei (gq. v.) or- 
dered the venerable Sesshi to paint on the 
[walls of the] central room of the mi- 
nistry of Rites, Peking. He said: “Nowa- 
days, although tribute comes to China 
from about thirty distant countries which 
use strange languages, I have seen no 
painting like Sesshi’s. Furthermore, as 
this place is headquarters for those directing 
the examinations, all men of note in China 
will come to this hall. And when they 
do, they will call the candidates together 
and will point to the wall and say, ‘This 
is the excellent painting of the honorable 
Japanese priest, Yo ## Sesshi. If outside 
barbarians possess such rare skill as to 
reach this level, why do not you study 
more diligently at your tasks?’” 

Whether Sessht’ actually painted on 
the walls of the ministry of Rites or not, 
the fact that he had been educated to 
admire the idealistic landscape painting 
of the Southern Sung masters means that 
what he saw in Peking in 1469 must have 
been disappointing to him, because at 
that time a new style in art had developed 
in the Yangtze estuary, bringing 
more interest in realistic light and shade 
and greater play of ink contrasts. He 
had no way of knowing the rising artists 
of Soochow. 

The Japanese artist’s friend, Genryt 
fe» later wrote that Sessht had said: “In the 
great country of China there are no paint- 
ing masters. That is not to say that there are 
no paintings, but no painting teachers ex- 
cept as there are mountains... and as there 
are rivers... strange plants, trees, birds, and 
beasts, different men and their manners 
and customs. Such are the real paintings 
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of China [to be studied...].” 

The Japanese delegation returned in 
1469. Sesshi did not go to the Japanese 
capital, where the Onin rebellion was 
still raging, but stayed in Unkoku-ji, 
Yamaguchi. Hence, he is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Unkoku-ken if. He had a 
studio, named Tenkaizukaro BAe, 
where his disciples -studied with him. 
He painted several landscapes showing 
Chinese temple layouts. Some of his 
paintings include a signature’ which 
may be rendered: “Painted by Sesshi, 
Occupant of the First Seat at T’ien-t’ung,” 
so he must have been proud of the hon- 
ors that he received at this Ch’an temple 
fifteen miles from Ningpo. 

His most famous painting is a_ hori- 
zontal landscape scroll, over fifty-seven 
feet long, showing the terrain of southern 
China, which he painted in his sixty- 
seventh year. In fact, his vigorous brush 
strokes, with their emphasis on angularity 
portray the igneous rock of China rather 
than that of Japan. Since he had many 
followers in landscape painting over 
several subsequent centuries, the scenery 
of China was painted by a _ number of 
Japanese artists who had never visited 
there. This scroll was reproduced in 1959 
with introduction and notes by Reiko 
Chiba. 

[Editors’ note: There are several 
versions of the placeand year of Sesshii’s 
death, one of which holds that he died 
in 1502 at the temple Daiki-an KE=fe (in 
Masuda-shi @fFATH, Shimane). The year 
1506, however, has been generally ac- 
cepted and in 1956, in honor of the four 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of his death, 
there were several exhibitions and many 
publications. One of these publications 
is a folio volume entitled Hsiieh-chou FF 
ff, published (August, 1956) in Peking, 
containing an appreciation of the artist 
by Fu Pao-shih f&f7q (the editor), a 
preface by Kuo Mo-jo (BDRC), and 
some fifty illustrations, mostly _ re- 
productions of Sesshii’s paintings. This 
is probably one of the few times in the 
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history of Chinese publishing that a non- 
Chinese has been so honored.] 
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SHANG Lu ji (T. ahi, H. SRE). 
March 16, 1414-August 17, 1486, a native 
of Chun-an #&, Chekiang, served as 
senior grand secretary from 1475 to 1477. 
Shang was a prominent man at the start 
of his career, for he placed first in all 
three literary examinations: the provincial 
in 1435, and the metropolitan and _ the 
palace examinations in 1445, and became 
known as a “triple primus” =7Jp, the only 
one in the Ming dynasty. Together with 
another “optimus,” P’eng Shih (q. v.), he 
was immediately destined for one career, 
that of Hanlin academician to serve in 
the Grand Secretariat. When the imperial 
army was defeated at T’u-mu +H in 
1449, and Chu Ch’i-yu (q. v.) ascended 
the throne, the two holders of first place 
in 1445 and 1448, Shang and P’eng Shih, 
were called to enter the secretariat and 
advise on matters of state. Shang remained 
in office until the coup d’état of Chu 
Ch’i-chen (q. v.) in 1457 when he was 
tried as a member of the clique of Yu 
Ch’ien (q. v.). He was sentenced to be 
beheaded, but the order was changed by 
the newly restored emperor to that of 
retirement as a commoner to his native 
place. The next emperor, Chu Chien-shen 
(q. v.), recalled him and he served long 
enough to become senior grand secretary, 
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which office he held for two years 
before resigning for political reasons in 
1477. Wan An (see Chiao Fang) suc- 
ceeded him. 

A career in the Grand Secretariat 
(see Yang Shih-ch’i) had by now be- 
come rather conventionalized: one _ rose 
from a low Hanlin grade through various 
Haniin and Chan-shih-fu f23e/ff offices 
to the rank of a Hanlin chancellor, a grand 
secretary, and finally the senior grand 
secretary; meanwhile the promotion in 
rank was indicated by concurrent titles in 
the six ministries. Title and rank, however, 
did not necessarily indicate any real 
power. Since the autocrat emperor, institu- 
tionalised by the founder of the dynasty, 
had to rely on someone who was not in- 
volved in other official duties, such an 
individual as a grand secretary, a eunuch, 
or some other person, whom the emreror 
thought he could trust, would enter the 
scene. As it developed, a eunuch had 
more opportunities to be close to the Son 
of Heaven, and so power and influence 
were often on his side. The fame of 
Shang, it turned out, was not so much 
founded on his literary brilliance, as one 
might surmise, as on his personal courage. 
He seems to have been more than just a 
drafter of edicts and recorder of state 
history. It is said that, after Chu Ch’i- 
chen had reascended the throne, Shang 
was urged by the military dictator Shih 
Heng (gq. v.) to annul all edicts and re- 
scripts of that year bearing the Ching-t’ai 
style; he stoutly refused. After he became 
senior in the Grand Secretariat in 1475, he 
was in a position to facilitate the rehabili- 
tation of Chu Ch’i-yu. When the eunuch 
Wang Chih }~FjA (gq. v.) started to domi- 
nate the government by means of his West- 
ern Depot pa special police in the late 
1470s, Shang led the opposition. To his 
first démarche the emperor angrily retorted 
that the appointment of a minor eunuch 
would not endanger the empire. Under 
threat of punishment Shang upheld his 
protest. Every court official, he said, 
who had committed a fault, was subject to 
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investigation, but “that man” confiscated 
property at will from the high metropoli- 
tan officials and seized whomever he 
wished. The strongholds along the Great 
Wall north of Peking, the protest contin- 
ued, could not be left unprotected for a 
single day, but “that man” had _ seized 
and beaten several of the commanding 
officers within a given day. Nanking 
was the holy ground of the imperial 
ancestor and yet “that man” cared not 
one whit and imprisoned its leading offi- 
cials at his own discretion. Furthermore, 
he willfully altered assignments of the 
officials close to the emperor. If Wang 
Chih were not dismissed, the protest 
ended, surely the state would te in feril. 


At last the emperor gave in. But other 
officials did not stand their ground as 
firmly; so Shang resigned in 1477 and 


went into retirement. He died ten years 
later, at the age of seventy-two and was 
canonized as Wen-i 4#. 

A contemporary, Ma Wen-sheng (q. 
v.), is said to have ranked Shang at the 
top of the great ministers of the _ time, 
neither Yang Shih-ch’i nor Li Hsien (gq. 
v.) possessing his caliber. The collected 
writings of Shang Lu have been assem- 
bled under the title Skang Wen-i kung 
chi 44, one edition in 30 ch., another in 10 
ch. The first includes twenty of his me- 
morials, the second eighteen. Others are 
included in Shang Wen-i shu-kao lich FERS 
my. Certain jottings on historical subjects 
are in his Che-shan pi-cl.u FE \USE EB, 1 ch. 
The last two were copied into the Ssu- 
ku. He took fart in the editing of the 
continuation of the general history of 
China, known as the Asii Tzu-chih t’ung- 
chien kang-mu 8 Aiwike hy A. 27 ch., and 
the great geography of the empire and 
the other lands of Asia entitled Huan-yii 
tung-chih S387, 119 ch. The first of 
these was also copied into the Imperial 
Library of the 18th century. The latter, 
superseded almost at its inception (1456) 
by the Ta Ming i-t’ung-chih —#i7E of 1461, 
became rather obscure until a copy was 
reproduced in 1947 in the Hsiian-lan t’ang 
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t’'ung-shu KF eB, 2d series, of Cheng 
Chen-to (BDRC). 
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SHAO-CH’! #Aey(T. S81, H. KSB, FABE), 
1404-April. 11, 1473, master of the Ch’an 


sect (Lin-chi f—} branch), was born in- 
to the Lei # family of Chiang-yuanjL yf, 
Szechwan. Even as a little boy he is said 
to have been unusually serious as well as 
an apt student. At the age of eight, fol- 
lowing the death of his father, he left home 
to become a novice in a monastery of the 
Ch’an sect. Later, in an interview with 
Wu-chi 4K (ming SiS, fl. 1436-49), he 
demonstrated some understanding of Ch’an 
beliefs and obtained a seal. One day in 
1443, on a second visit with Wu-chi, he 
showed a still deeper comprehension. One 
recorded passage of their dialogue may be 
rendered as follows: 

Wu-chi: During all these years where 
have you stayed? 

Shao-ch’i: In no fixed place. 

Wu-chi: Have you acquired anything? 

Shao-ch’i: There is nothing to _ lose; 
what is there to be gained? 

Wu-chi: That is something you have 
obtained through learning. 

Shao-ch’i: Not even a Dharma exists; 
where does learning come from? 

Wu-chi: Are you falling into the 
void? 

Shao-ch’i: Even I am not J; 
falling into whose void? 

In the evening Wu-chi summoned 
him again and said, “See if you can tell 
me all that I have elucidated every day.” 
Shao-ch’i responded according to what he 
had learned. Wu-chi replied, “Give me the 
meaning of the word wu ” — Shao-ch’1 


who is 


TWN * 
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answered with a verse, the last line of 
which runs: “From his fussiness only 
doubt arises.” “What is that which you do 
not doubt?” asked Wu-chi. “Blue mountain, 
green water, swallows’ talk, orioles’ song, 
everything is so clear; what else is there 
to be doubted?” was his response. “You 
have not yet hit the point,” said Wu-chi. 
“My head supports the void, my feet 
tread the firm earth,” replied Shao-ch’i. 
Well satisfied with this, Wu-chi ordered 
his disciples to sound the temple bell to 
summon the monks to a ceremony. In 
this he gave Shao-ch’i a duster and a 
monk’s robe, thus making him a Ch’an 
master in the twenty-seventh generation 
after the sixth Ch’an patriarch, Hui-neng 
(638-713). 
In 1452 Shao-ch’i paid a visit to I- 
shan monastery @2¢3, southeast of Nan- 


king. While there, in response to their 
questions, he gave to the assembled 
monks his replies in poetic form. For 


“What is 
(region of the 
he answered with this 


example, when they asked him, 
T’ien chu ching FEHR?” 
heavenly pillar), 
couplet: 

To the wide valley the clouds return 
late; 

Behind the high mountain the sun 
emerges slowly. 

In 1455 Shao-ch’i transferred to Shu- 
chou 4f) (Anking), where an early 
Ch’an master of note, Ts’ung-shen 73 
(778-897sic), had once stayed. From here 
he traveled to Kiangsi, and then in 1457 
returned to his native province where he 
became the abbot of Yun-feng monastery 
vet at Fang-shan F\l, west of Lu- 
chou ¥gzy}. He was known for teaching 
his disciples to be patient in meditation. 
He left no written work; a _ short piece, 
however, recording his teachings and two 
letters about Ch’an Buddhism are pteserved 
in Huang Ming ming-seng chi-lieh 2 fs 
tt. He is chiefly remembered for his 
witty repartee. It is said that once while 
at a vegetable garden noticing a big 
winter melon he asked the gardener: 

This winter melon has no mouth, 
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why has it grown so big? 
Because I have never been lazy for a 
single moment, answered the gardener. 


Has the owner ever put in any 
effort? 

It is all because of his effort; said the 
gardener. 


Please come to see this old monk. 

The gardener made his obeisance. 

That is still like slave and servant, 
said the master. 

When the gardener returned, bringing 
some bamboo sticks to support the melon, 
the master laughed heartily. He looked 
around at his attendants and _ said, 
“There are worms in the vegetable garden.” 
This dialogue has remained as an interest- 
ing example of Ch’an discourse. 

It seems that Shao-ch’i lived the last 
part of his’ life in the. T’ien-ch’eng 
monastery pct to the southwest of 
Chengtu, and it is there that he passed 
away. A pagoda with the same name was 
erected in his honor. 
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SHAO Ching-pang AbAEKHS (T. hee, H. Bh 
A, GWBIEA), 1491-1565, poet, writer, and 
literary commentator, whose official career 
ended in exile, was born in Jen-ho {— Fi, 
Hangchow. According to his own account, 
his family was one of modest means, both 
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his father and grandfather earning their 
living as private tutors. After failing the 
metropolitan civil service examinations in 
1518, he attended the National University 
at Nanking. No sooner was he_ enrolled 
than he submitted a long memorial to 
Emperor Chu Hou-chao (q.v.), urging the 
latter to refrain from indulgence in per- 
sonal pleasures, but the paper never reached 
its destination. In 1521, after obtaining 
the chin-shih, Shao eventually received an 
appointment as secretary in the ministry 
of Works, and was dispatched to Ching- 
chou 4))}], Hukuang, to manage the office 
of levies on produce. In three months 
the proceeds from the waterfront levy 
exceeded the office’s annual quota; so 
Shao suspended the collection for the rest 
of the year, and allowed ships to pass the 
inland port free of duty. The buildings 
of his office were in disrepair, but his 
sense of frugality would not permit him 
to refurbish them. Yet he built public 
pavilions in the city’s suburbs. Such ec- 
centricities were overlooked by his contem- 
poraries. In 1526 he was promoted to be 
a vice director, but his mother’s death 
that year caused him to withdraw from 
office. After the mourning period he re- 
turned to Peking (1529) and was trans- 
ferred to the ministry of Justice. Barely 
three months later he suffered imprison- 
ment. 

Chang Fu-ching and Kuei O (gq.v.), 
grand secretaries who had endeared them- 
selves to Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), 
were unpopular at court. Shao Ching-pang, 
along with the majority of his colleagues, 
regarded Chang and Kuei as_ improper 
advisers. In the autumn of 1529 the em- 
peror abruptly dismissed his two favorites. 
Before their case was closed, however, he 
reversed himself and recalled them both. 
At this point Shao asked permission to inter- 
vene. Seizing the opportunity given by an 
eclipse predicted for November 1, he sub- 
mitted his memorial the day before. An 
eclipse, he argued, should never occur on 
such a day (the first day of the tenth 
lunar month) unless it portended an_ ad- 
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monition to the throne. He cited the Book 
of Odes, and laid on Chang Fu-ching 
most of the responsibility for the omen. 
The memorial implied that even the em- 
peror’s position in his family tree might 
be considered as not permanently settled; 
it might be reopened for discussion. When 
Chu Hou-ts’ung read the petition on No- 
vember 5, he personally directed that the 
memorialist be arrested and flogged, and 
on November 22 exiled Shao to Chen-hai- 
wei $8¥344, south of Amoy. There he 
died some thirty-six years later. 

Shao’s writings attest that his life in 
exile was not all bad. The commanding 
officers of the military colony treated him 
more as a guest than as a prisoner. There 
were Other scholar-officials in exile too, 
such as Feng Hsi (q.v.). They visited each 
other, played chess, discussed philosophy, 
and befriended local magistrates. One 
undated poem by Shao indicates that he 
watched “captured fo-lang (Portuguese) 
soldiers” parade in the street. [Editors’ 
note: Could this possibly refer to the inci- 
dent of 1549 recorded in the biography 
of Lu T’ang in which Lu captured certain 
Chinese and Portuguese in a raid on a 
pirate stronghold? According to the ac- 
count of Gaspar da Cruz, four of the Por- 
tuguese were dressed up to represent the 


Kings of Malacca and paraded through 
many towns in the region.]  In_ his 
memorial of 1529 he declared that, 


at thirty-nine sui, he had yet to have a 
male offspring. But his tombstone inscrip- 
tion which he himself wrote, when he 
was about seventy, names five sons born 
of three concubines. ‘He never ceased to 
hope that the emperor would forgive him. 
In 1537 the ministry of Justice recom- 
mended a general order of pardon that 
would release one hundred forty-two for- 
mer officials in exile on various charges; 
the emperor approved the amnesty but 
deleted eight names from the _ recom- 
mended list, Shao’s among them. Only on 
March 1, 1573, was his former official title 
posthumously restored. 


Shao was a diligent scholar, but also 
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unusually egotistic and self-assertive. He 
did not hesitate to claim for himself 
many virtues, among them loyalty, 
filial piety, straightforwardness, and thrift. 
He bragged that he had worn one hat for 
twenty years. The publication of one of his 
works, Hung-chien lu 9) fk (254 ch.), cost 
him one thousand taels of silver, which, 
he emphasized, he had saved through 
thirty years of simple living. Regard- 
ing himself as a brilliant historian, he 
also considered himself an outstanding in- 
terpreter of Confucian orthodoxy. Unabash- 
edly he declared that his own writing 
“clarified what hundreds of sages had 
failed to clarify,” and could “enable the 
blind to see and the deaf to hear.” In exile 
he was not especially bitter. His self-pity, 
which is occasionally revealed in_ his 
writings, seems to have been modified by 
his spirit of independence. 

With his Hung-tao 3@& lu (56 ch.) Shao 
attempted to reaffirm Confucian ethics 
through historical study. The work consists 
of five major parts in accordance with five 
traditional virtues: benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. Each 
part has five subtitles to correspond to the 
emperor-subject, father-son, husband-wife, 
brother-brother, and friend-friend rela- 
tionships. Passages quoted from the Con- 
fucian Classics and dynastic histories con- 
stitute the main entries of the book, inter- 


laced with the author’s comments. In 
spite of this neatly laid-out plan, the 
work falls short of a topical analysis. 


Shao fails to give each virtue a clear-cut 
definition. Even though he develops his 
themes, the writer equally fails to evalu- 
ate the virtues with any historical insight. 
On many occasions he confuses adminis- 
trative efficiency with ethical value. Inas- 
much as the compiler regards history as 
immutable, Confucian virtues constant 
and self-evident, the writing does not lead 
the reader in any direction. The AHung- 
chien lu was probably at first projected as 
part of a larger work under the title, 
Hsiieh-shih hui tung-lu +f @ false. In its 
present form it is a condensation of the 
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dynastic histories which covers the years 
from 618 to 1279. The author indicates that 
he has corrected numerous errors and in- 
adequacies found in the original works. He 
revised the contents not only “to preserve 
historical continuity,” but also to suit his 
own personal historical perspective, which 
he considers as “correct.” The whole 
book is a gigantic collection of historical 
biography, omitting the tables and topical 
essays characteristic of dynastic histories. 
He regards the T’ang and Sung as ortho- 
dox dynasties, calling their emperors T’ien 
wang %& — “heavenly kings.” The Five 
Dynasties, together with the Liao and 
Chin, are grouped under the subtitle tsai- 
chi #(2¢. His great-grandson, Shao Yuan- 
ping (ECCP, p. 851), continued his work 
a century later, entitling his contribution 
Yiian-shih lei-pien (42 ch.) which is also 
known as the Hsii #8 hung-chien lu. The 
Hung-i #& lu (32 ch.), basically a collection 
of poems and belles lettres, is also a work 
which helps a reader to become _ familiar 
with the author. It seems to have been 
issued for the first time in 1525, while 
Shao was at Ching-chou. The current 
edition is based on the second and en- 
larged edition published by Shao Yiian-p’ing 
in or about 1685. Included in the work 
are his autobiography, tombstone _inscrip- 
tion composed by himself, three memo- 
rials, and a number of miscellaneous fa- 
pers, with editorial notes added. 

Ironically, while in his lifetime Shao 
never considered poetry his _ particular 
metier, he came to be best known in 
later days as a poet. His own feeling 
about the art was that a poet must con- 
stantly search for the unexpected and strive 
for originality. Talent was essential; even 
so, a gifted writer must seek new exper- 
iences and exercise his gifts daily. His own 
poetic vocabulary is simple, his expression 
direct; though he experimented with a 
variety of forms, his verses are not elab- 
orate or ornamental. Of particular interest 
are those poems recording contemporary 
events which throw light on the social 
and political conditions of his time. 
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SHAO Mi #63 (T. (@7@ (JIMS, etc.), fl. 
1626-1660, probably originally named Shao 


Kao = (T. #@7), was a native of Wu & 
-hsien (Soochow). Noted primarily as an 
artist, Shao Mi was also known as a poet 
and calligrapher. His father was a phys- 
ician and the family lived ata _ place 
known as Lu-mu #3, located to the west 
of Shih-hu 44% (Stone Lake). He was a 
sickly child and consequently did not un- 
dergo the strenuous preparations for the 
civil service examinations. He developed 
certain pecularities such as a mania for 
cleanliness and order; much to the despair 
of his wife and servants, he constantly 
brushed and adjusted his garments or 
dusted and rearranged his ink-stones and 
desk top. When guests arrived, he con- 
versed with them but never invited them 
inside while he leisurely prepared to go 
out with them. At parties he drank only 
half a cup of wine and _ then drifted off 
to sleep regardless of the company pre- 
sent. Probably due to his ill health, as well 
as to his easy-going disposition (and the 
lack of pressure to study), he was de- 
scribed as being “as thin as a yellow crane 
and as free as a sea gull.” He followed 
his personal inclinations and, in addition 
to practicing the arts of poetry, calligra- 
phy, and painting, collected curios and 
antiquities. He owned, for instance, a 
painting by T’ang Yin (gq. v.) which he 
once showed to the connoisseur, Chang 
Ch’ou (q. v.). Shao named his house I- 
tang [igs (Contentment hall), and there 
he delighted in his treasures. 

In his middle years Shao contracted a 
lung disease (or, according to some sources, 
a kidney disease) and began to delve 
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into pharmaceutical books, seeking pre- 
scriptions of medicine which might relieve 
his affliction, but in vain. As he grew 
increasingly uncomfortable, he became 
more eccentric and introverted. After his 
death, his writings, paintings, and posses- 
sions were scattered and lost as his family 
suffered impoverishment. He had two 
sons, the elder, Shao Yuj#R, drowned some- 
time before 1672; the younger son, Shao 
Kuan #1, who was lame, became a monk at 
Mt. Hstan-mu 3, southwest of Wu-hsien. 

Although Shao had no degree, he and 
the literati had common interests, and thus 
Wen Chen-meng (q.v.) and other leading 
members of the intelligentsia of Soochow 
were his friends and companions. In this 
respect, Shao Mi is interesting because, 
even as a talented and appreciated indi- 
vidual, he never achieved true prominence, 
but remained in the shadow of the _ illus- 
trious and the wealthy. Wu Wei-yeh (EC- 
CP) not only wrote Shao’s epitaph, but 
also, elsewhere, reveals that Shao enjoyed 
conversing about Soochow’s luminaries 
of bygone days. He was reputed to be an 
avid admirer of plum _ blossoms; he is 
mentioned in this connection by Yao 
Hsi-meng (see Ch’ien Shih-sheng). In 1628 
Shao Mi and Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP), 
who also was acquainted with Shao’s 
father, went out to enjoy the plum blos- 
soms. In his writing Ch’ien several times 
refers to Shao and his appreciation of 
these blooms; Shao often painted scrolls 
depicting them. 

In 1637, while at the Ch’ing-yin hall 
ye fi of the Fa-shui monastery }e7K>; 
(one of his haunts), Shao painted the 
farewell scene “I-hao chi-shu t’u” fA fe Ay St 
fa] (Sending a crane to deliver a message ) 
for a poet-friend, Ch’u Chuan #3 (T. 
3§ #, 1580-1676 or 1607-1700). Shao also 
had numerous acquaintances among the 
Buddhist clergy, such as the poet Pen- 
ch’eng ARK (T. 2K) who lived at the 
Hui-ch’ing ## monastery and Chih-hst 
(q. v.) who resided at Ling-feng 2. 
One of Shao’s pupils, the monk Tzu- 
chiung 4 fm (T. 3464, 1601-52), gained some 
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fame as a calligrapher and was one of 
Shao’s more intimate friends. Although 
Wu Wei-yeh included Shao Mi as one of 
the “Nine friends of painting,” there 
appears, however, to have been little 
direct social communication between them 
and Shao. 

Shao’s paintings display great virtuos- 
ity. A long handscroll entitled “Yiin-shan 
ping-yuan S2\||283% t’u” (Cloudy moun- 
tains and level distance), dated 1640, and 
now in the Abe collection of the Osaka 
Municipal Museum, reveals the artist’s 
consummate ability in interpreting the 
styles of Sung and Yiian dynasty mas- 
ters. Many works by Shao were influenced 
by the artistic style of T’ang Yin, while 
still others are more individualized, such 
as the album including the poem “Ling- 
ching hsien so pi meng ts’eng lai tz’u 
p'in” B39 (il, RYZE ALIA (Dream journey 
to Ling-ching), dated 1638. Most of 
Shao’s paintings depict landscapes or plum 
blossoms, but sometimes bamboo; a painting 
of a goose, another of a dragon, as well 
as a few figure paintings, are also among 
those signed by or assigned to Shao Mi. 
Two portraits of Shao have been published. 
One, painted by Tseng Ching fm (T. 
eEa, 1568-1650), depicts Shao seated in 
a chrysanthemum garden. The other por- 
trait, executed in 1657 by Hsii T’ai @# 


(T. BR4E) and Lan Ying (gq. v.), shows 
Shao seated on the gnarled roots of a 
slanting tree. 
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SHAO Ts’an #Bh#% (T. 2C88, H. ahy4?), fl. 
1470, author of the dram a Hsiang-nang chi 
4 3220, was a native of I-hsing ‘BH, east 
of Nanking. In biographical data which 
are often scanty and erroneous, he is refer- 
red to by various names and titles. The 1590 
edition of the gazetteer, [-Asing-hsien chih, 
contains the only brief sketch of his life 
that may be deemed authentic. In it he is 
grouped among the yin-i [&j%& (men who 
preferred staying at home to serving as 
officials), which is generally a more polite 
way of speaking of those who gave up 
after failing in civil examinations. The 
sketch describes Shao Ts’an as a well-read 
scholar who in his youth took part in the 
examinations but abandoned this course 
to devote himself to poetry, leaving a col- 
lection of poems, Lo-shan chi $8384, ap- 
parently never published; he was also noted 
as a student of music and a player of 
Chinese draughts. The local history does 
not mention his authorship of the Hsiang 
-nang chi, probably because drama _ was 
considered frivolous and vulgar. In a 
later edition the sketch is condensed to 
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just a few words attached to the end of 
another clansman’s biography. 

Both editions of the local history give 
much more space to Shao Kuei ABEE (CT. 
WH, H. 4270, cj 1468, cs 1469, prefect in 
1481 of Yen-chou g%)\|, Chekiang), whose 
name and ¢zu indicate that he and Shao 
Ts’an were brothers (or cousins), In the 
chin-shih roster Shao Kuei listed his fam- 
ily as belonging to the military registry 
which usually implies ownership of land 
and the privileges of a hereditary officer’s 
rank. Perhaps an affiuent family back- 
ground explains why Shao Ts’an could 
afford a life of expensive diversion. In 
the first half of the 15th century, the art 
of the theater was continued chiefly in 
the palaces of certain princes (see Chu 
Su and Chu Ch’tan), probably as a result 
of the prohibition of dramatic perform- 
ances in 1389. It seems that although 
the ban was lifted in these years only 
the wealthy could afford its enjoyment. 
In any case, for a man to be as well- 
versed in theatrical art as Shao, it was 
probably necessary to maintain a private 
troupe at home for a long period of 
time. A_ story relates that while he was 
writing his drama, he was baffied at one 
point; here his brother offered him a sug- 
gestion. This so pleased Shao that he yield- 
ed to him title to a tract of land over 
which the two had been contending. This 
story, if true, serves to confirm the pos- 
session of land by the Shao family. 

After Shao failed the provincial ex- 
amination he was probably chagrined to 
see his kinsman pass it with ease in 1468 
and become a chin-shih a few months 
later. He then turned his back on the 
examination system just as many other 
talented men in the Ming dynasty did 
(see Hsiang Yuan-pien and Ho Liang-chiin). 
By devoting themselves to various pursuits 
these men contributed much to the arts, 
philosophy, and literature of the day. Shao 
chose music and drama and wrote the 
Hsiang-nang chi. If indeed these were the 
circumstances under which the drama 
was composed, it should have been com- 
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pleted about 1470. Conceivably the author 
was then about thirty or forty years of 
age. 

Perhaps following the example of 
Ch’iu Chiin (q. v.), who called his drama 
Wu-lun chiian-pei chung-hsiao chi, Shao 
named his the Wu-lun chuan {& hsiang-nang 
‘chi. Its story is set in the late Northern 
Sung period (early 12th century); the in- 
volved plot centers around a young scholar 
who, after being detained by the northern 
invaders, manages to escape to China and 


become reunited with his family and 
friends, thus fulfilling the duties of a 
man’s. five relationships, ‘ wu-lun. The 


drama is also entitled Tzu 4& hsiang-nang 
signifying a purple perfume pouch which 
plays an important part in the plot and 
serves as the means of recognition and 
reunion. The early version of the story is 
included in the collection Feng-yiieh chin- 
nang Je A gag of which a unique copy is 
preserved in Spain. Probably basing his 
drama on this simpler version, Shao 
developed the play into forty-two scenes 
and this became his magnum opus. The 
earliest edition extant has the imprint of 
Shih-te-t’ang {tt##% which is known to 
have published books around the year 
1530. There is also a Chi-ku ko edition 
(see Mao Chin, ECCP). 

Shao wrote the MHsiang-nang chi in 
the form of a Southern drama or ch’uan- 
ch’i fi (see Kao Ming), but employed a 
highly refined literary style replete with 
allusion and parallelisms. For this he was 
accused by Hstt Wei (q. v.) of introdu- 
cing the eight-legged essay style of the ex- 
amination hall into the writing of drama. 
Hsu also criticized Shao for starting a 
pedantic trend in dramatic composition, 
for Hsu was an advocate of the Northern 
or tsa-chu #£ Bi] style of play which followed 
stricter rules in music and plot—usually in 
four acts; its language is colloquial rather 
than literary, and the presentation follows 
a strict pattern for the stage. Shao’s 
work, however, was intended for a dif- 
ferent kind of audience, the more sophis- 
ticated and better-read urbanites. In this 
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sense it occupies an important position 
in the development of playwriting in 
China, for it is one of the early examples 
of the ch’uan-ch’i, a form which was to 
include thousands of titles written in the 
next four centuries. 
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SHAO Yian-chieh Af67c@i (H. SE. KA 
f, a style given him by the emperor), 
July 26, 1459-Aprll 2, 1539, Taoist priest, 
was a native of Hsing-an S§&#%, Kiangsi. 
An orphan at the age of thirteen, he en- 
tered the Taoist temple Shang-ch’ing kung 
Evy on Mt. Lung-hu #ee in the 
neigboring district of Kuei-hsi #y¥& (see 
Chang Cheng-ch’ang). This temple, which 
belonged to the Cheng-i ]F— sect, dated 
from the llth century and had a _ high 
reputation. Here he sat at the feet of a 
number of masters. It is said that he 
refused an invitation from Prince Chu 
Ch’en-hao (see Wang Shou-jen), and so 
avoided being involved in the latter’s 
unsuccessful rebellion in 1519. In 1524 
the succeeding emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (gq. 
v.), summoned him to Peking. By March 
13, 1526, he had so established himself as 
a favorite through his prayers and use of 
magic that the emperor gave him the title 
of Chen-jen (see Chang Cheng-ch’ang), 
four seals made of gold, silver, jade, and 
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made him patriarch of Taoism of 
and placed him in charge of 
three Taoist sanctuaries at the capital: 
Ch’ao-tien kung HK, Ling-chi mReyy 
kung, and Hsien-ling Bia kung (the seat 
of the patriarch). A year later the emperor 
granted him leave to return to Kiangsi, 
but Shao was soon back at the capital. 
In 1530 the emperor bestowed honorific 
titles on his parents, made his grandson, 
Shao Ch’i-nan fxpy, an assistant minister 
of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, and 
his grandnephew, Wei Shih-yung fp HE, an 
erudite. Envious of the rewards showered 
on Shao, Chang Yen-pien 4778 (d. 1561), 
the 48th Celestial Master holding the 
hereditary post at Mt. Lung-hu, sent 
some of his disciples to Szechwan and 
Yunnan in search of drugs, scriptural 
texts, and sacrificial vessels for presenta- 
tion to the court. The emreror, though 
gratified, did not swerve from his attach- 
ment to Shao. When, in September, 
1530, a supervising secretary in the War 
ministry, Kao Chin &@ (CT. 7%, H. if 
FA, cs 1526), criticized the throne for the 
excessive privileges meted out to Shao, 
the emperor had Kao turned over to the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, who saw to 
his imprisonment and torture. Meanwhile 
the rewards continued. In 1532 the emperor 
had a mansion built for Shao. As_ his 
annual stipend Shao received 100 empiculs 
of grain, 30 ching (over 400 acres) of 
farm land on the outskirts of the capital 
(the produce from which was exempt 
from taxation), and forty men from the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard to wait on 
him. In addition, eunuch emissaries were 
dispatched to Kuei-hsi to arrange for the 
erection of another Taoist shrine, called 
Hsien-ytian (jj kung, to serve as his resi- 
dence. In 1534, while en route home, Shao 
sent a memorial to the emperor to report 
that on his way he had been humiliated 
by a bureau director of the Nanking 
ministry of Works, Li Wen 25AY (cj 
1522), a younger brother of senior Grand 
Secretary Li Shih (q.v.). In a rage the 
emperor imprisoned Li Wen and forced 


ivory, 
the state, 
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Li Shih to apologize to Shao. On the lat- 
ter’s return via the Grand Canal _ the 
emperor sent eunuchs to meet his boat 
at the T’ung-chou 3§))/ terminus. Again 
he was the recipient of imperial gifts 
including a jade seal and a ceremonial 
robe embroidered with four-clawed dra- 
gons. It happened that after Septemter, 
1533, the emperor began to te blessed 
with male children, and he attrituted this 
to the prayer meetings at which Shao 
presided. As a reward on January 22, 1537, 
Shao was given the rank of minister of 
Rites, an unusual appointment which gave 
him even greater prestige and added to 
the privileges of his relatives and follow- 
ers: In March, 1539, when the emperor 
emtarked on his journey to visit his father’s 
tomb in Hukuang, Shao regretted that 
owing to illness he could not te in the 


entourage and recommended tliat Tao 
Chung-wen (q.v.) go in his place. Skao 
passed away a month later and was 


buried with extraordinary honors—thkose 
accorded an ear]. The emperor made Tim 
junior preceptor, granted him the rosthu- 
mous title Wen-k’ang jung-ching 3ehHa&s 
vq, and ordered Grand Secretary Hsia 
Yen and Minister of Personnel Hsii Tsan 
(qq.v.) to prepare eulogistic compositions. 
On the accession of Emperor Chu Tsai- 
hou (q.v.), however, these honors were 
withdrawn. 

The Ming-shih records one book by 
Stao: Skao Yiian-chieh chi #2, 4 ch. but 


this seems no longer extant. He is 
described as tall in stature, possessed of 
luminous eyes, a round face, and a 


handsome beard, and very circumspect in 
conduct. 
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SHEN Chieh-fu jap c(T. We, H. sR 
F REG, KBE A, Pth. sigiep>, 1533- 
1601, official and bibliophile, was a native 
of Wu-ch’eng &#¢, Chekiang. His grand- 
father, Shen Tuan 4 (T. 3644, H. BAIN, 
<j 1519), and his father, Shen Su % (T. 
+R, H. SEU, d. 1593), were both scholars 
but held no official positions. A chii-jen 
of 1558, Shen Chieh-fu became a chin-shih 
the following year. He first served asa 
secretary in the bureau of ceremonies and 
then advanced to director of the bureau 
of sacrifices in the ministry of Rites. It 
seems that he and Grand Secretary Kao 
Kung (see Chang Chii-cheng) had little 
regard for each other. His opposition to 
permitting Taoist priests to serve in court 
was not in accord with the grand _ secre- 
tary’s wishes; so he retired from his post in 
1567, under the pretext of illness. When 
recalled to be assistant minister of the Court 
of Imperial Entertainments in 1570, he de- 
clined the appointment as Kao was again 
grand secretary. After Kao’s ouster in 1572, 
Shen resumed his official career in the seal 
office, first as assistant, then as minister. 
Transferred to head the Nanking seal office 
in 1577, he again retired in 1578, refusing 
to take part in the great to-do in connec- 
tion with the trip to Peking of Chang Chi- 
cheng’s mother. Soon after Chang’s death 
(1582), Shen went back to Nanking to be 
assistant administration commissioner of the 
office of transmission and then right vice 
minister of Justice. In 1592 he received ap- 
pointment as left vice minister of Works in 
Peking. In the latter capacity he pled for 
restraint in imperial demands for various 
articles of luxury (porcelain, silk, etc.), 
and memorialized on the reduction of 
nonessential conservancy work on_ the 
Yellow River. Upon his father’s death in 
1593, he returned home to observe the 
mourning period and from then on re- 
mained in retirement until the end of his 
days. 

Shen Chieh-fu left a catalogue of 
his own library, the Wan-I-lou shu-mu 
OAS A, 2 ch, and two collectanea or 
ts’ung-shu, the (Kuo-ch’ao) Chi-lu hui-pien 
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[BH] #oekee He. and the (Hsien-cheng) 
Yu-ch’un lu [4E3E] FAReSk. The first ts’ung- 
shu, in 216 chiian made up of 127 titles, 
mainly sources on contemporary history 
by some seventy Ming authors, including 
the writings of three emperors, was first 
printed in 1617 by Ch’en Yiu-t’ing BRE 
(T. 3, Pth. #85, cs 1601) in Kiangsi. 
While a few items may be regarded as trivial 
and irrelevant, on the whole it is a useful 
collection for the study of Ming history. 
In 1938 it was reprinted photolithograph- 
ically by the Commercial Press as one of 
ten reproductions of Yuan and Ming rare 
editions. The second is a much smaller 
work consisting of 12 titles by Sung, Yiian, 
and Ming authors on ethics and morality 
governing personal, family, and communi- 
ty conduct. One work compiled by Shen 
himself and included in the Yu-ch’un lu is 
entitled Jen-shu hsii-pien BB. 3 ch; 
it promotes the virtue of forbearance and 
serves aS a supplement to the Jen-shu by 
a Yuan author; another item in the same 
collection (a Wan-li edition of the Yu- 
chun lu) is in the National Library of 
Peking. The Wu-ch’eng-hsien chih lists five 
other titles attributed to Shen, including 
15 chiian of literary works, T’ai-p’u chu- 
Jen chi KREEA€. 

Shen Chieh-fu, according to report, 
was quiet and undemanding, dutiful both 
to his parents and to his emperor. For his 
clan he set aside land for its welfare, 
established free schooling, provided funds 
for the support of the senior members and 
emergency needs of others. His three sons 
all became officials. The eldest, Shen Tsung 
i (T. (Ae, H. way, cj 1585), was made 
sub-prefectural magistrate of T’ai-ts’ang ~ 
fs, Nan-Chihli; the second, Shen Ch’iieh 
(q.v.), rose to become grand secretary; 
and the third, Shen Yen yjR (T. #URR, H. 
{af {lj, d. 1638), served as minister of Jus- 
tice in Nanking (1631-32?). Although the 
family produced more degree _ holders, 
misfortune beset the descendants of Shen 
Chieh-fu during the transitional years of 
the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. Because 
of their activities in the Ming resistance 
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movement, Shen Jung 4& (T. f=, BEA, 
original surname Yen fm, d. 1659), an 
adopted son of Shen Yen, was beheaded, 
and Shen Ch’ung-hsi fH (cj 1651), a 
grandnephew of Shen Yen, died in prison 
about the same time. From 1657 to 1666, 
the affluent family was blackmailed and 
involved in crippling law suits resulting 
in the exhaustion of their wealth. 
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SHEN Ching (3x (T. (82%, FAM, H. 
fs, Z]0@), March 8, 1553-January 30, 
1610, dramatist, was a native of Wu- 
chiang JAY, situated south of Soochow. 
He was born into a wealthy family which 
began to flourish in the time of his great- 
grandfather, Shen Han wi (T. 5<}#§, H. 2k 
pa, 1480-1547, cs 1521), who, as a super- 
vising secretary, was cashiered in 1527 for 
opposing Kuei O (q.v.) in the case of Li 
Fu-ta (see Chang Fu-ching). One of his 
uncles, Shen Wei f% (T. 3837, H. ma, 
1529-72, cs 1568), became a Hanlin bache- 
lor. The prosperity of the Shen family 
reached its peak during Shen Ching’s 
generation. He received the chin-shih in 
1574; then his brother and three of his 
cousins successively achieved the same 
degree. Beyond this show of talent it is 
interesting to note that a collection of 
poems entitled Wu-chiang Shen-shih shih-lu 
WEBER Cprefaces of 1740 and _ 1867), 
contains the effusions of 91 members of 
the Shen family, including 21 women, 
who flourished from the 16th to the 18th 
centuries. It gives some hint as to the 
cultural and material background of the 
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Shen clan during this stretch of two hun- 
dred years. After graduating, Shen Ching 
was assigned to the ministry of War as 
an apprentice, and then was _ formally 
appointed secretary in its bureau of oper- 
ations, retiring for personal and family 
reasons the following year. Recalled in 
1579 as a secretary in the ministry of 
Rites, he was soon promoted to be vice 
director of a bureau. Two years later he 
received a transfer to the ministry of 
Personnel as vice director in the bureau 
of records (1581), then in the bureau of 
evaluations (1582), and finally in the 
bureau of honors (also 1582). In March, 
1586, Shen Ching and Chiang /Ying-lin 
(see Li-shih), a supervising secretary, 
each sent a memorial raising objections 
to the imperial order which elevated the 
rank of the imperial consort Cheng Kuei- 
fei (q.v.). For this both were punished, 
Shen being demoted to be an official in 
the messenger Office. 

In September, 1588, Shen Ching served 
as one of the eighteen assistant examiners 
in the provincial examination of Shun- 
tien (Peking), and shortly thereafter was 
promoted to assistant minister in the 
Court of Imperial Entertainments. In the 
following year, however, a secretary of 
the ministry of Rites, Kao Kuei ie (cs 
1577), pointed out the defects in the papers 
of eight men who passed the _ previous 
provincial examination at the capital and 
suggested that they be reexamined. Kao 
also remarked that Wang Heng, who pas- 
sed first on the list, happened to be the 
son of Grand Secretary Wang Hsi-chiieh 
(qq.v.) and so should also be reexamined 
to allay any suspicion of favoritism. The 
reexamination showed all nine to be 
qualified and Kao was punished by a 
fine, but mischief was done; it caused the 
ruin of several careers and _ contributed 
to the heightening of the factional strife 
of that time (see Wang Hsi-chiieh). Shen 
Ching, who was responsible for passing 
four of the candidates mentioned in Kao’s 
memorial, one of whom was Li Hung #4 
¥& son-in-law of another grand secretary, 
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Shen Shih-hsing (q¢.v.), was cleared of any 
wrongdoing. Later, finding his position in 
Peking untenable, he retired. He spent the 
rest of his life at home. ~ 

Shen and another dramatist, who lived 
in Wu-chiang, Ku Ta-tien BAAHR (T. 38 
47, H. #7, cs 1568), came at this time 
into close association. Both men retained 
singers and actors in their residences, and 
enjoyed themselves by writing plays and 
songs. It is said that Shen was so_ obses- 
sed by his work on pieces for the stage 
that he left his sons’ education to _ his 
younger brother, Shen Tsan ff (T. 23%, 
$4], H. GRR, 1558-1612, cs 1586), author 
of Chin-shih tSung-ts'an 37B3#eBs, 4 ch., 
printed in 1794. 

Shen Ching wrote in all seventeen 
plays, known by the general title Shu-yii- 
tang shih-ch’i chung RK +“ fs. Report- 
edly they were tried out first in his own 
theater. Recently the Ku-pen Asi-chii 
tsung-k’an ~y AR AHHEFI) published, in its 
volumes 1 and 3, seven of them, namely 
the Mai chien chi }#@iI)z¢, Shuang yii #EfR 
chi, I-hsia 2§(fe chi, T’ao-fu PR chi, I- 
chung ching —*elf, Po hsiao ft 5 chi, 


and Hung-ch’ii #.# chi. It is said also 
that he rewrote the Huan-hun jax chi 
(otherwise known as Mu-tan fing by 


T’ang MHsien-tsu [ECCP]), to make it 
suitable for singing in the Wu dialect. 
Shen’s san-ch’ugg fy (songs) may be found 
scattered through the T’ai-hsia_ hsin-tsou 
KM A, Wu-sao ho-pien BRERA Ha, Ts ai- 
pi ching-tzu FG<tR ia, and Nan-tz’u hsin- 
pu faawat. The Nan kung shih-san-tiao 
chii-pu FAs += FA thee, 21 ch., was orig- 
inally written by Chiang Hsiao ¥#x# (T. 
er, cs 1544). Shen revised and _ greatly 
supplemented it. The present form of the 
work was again edited by his nephew, 
Shen Tzu-chin A (T. {ABH H. Pak, & 
$H4E, 1583-1665), and published under the 
title Nan-tz’u hsin-p’u, which became one 
of the basic sources in the field of south- 
érn cht 
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SHEN Chou jj) (T. KH. H. AA. 
Ae, etc.), December 9, + 1427-Sep- 
tember 4, 1509, was a painter, calligra- 


pher, and poet who, more than any other 
artist of his time, made Soochow a lead- 
ing center for great art. Traditional 
critics have called him the founder of a 
type of painting and the initiator of 
artistic ideals which came to be called 
the Wu-p’ai #2yge(Wu school). Shen Chou 
never entered offical service, giving the 
highly acceptable excuse that he must 
care for his aging mother, widowed in 
1477. (Unless we can postulate a long 
illness, this is a rather late rationale since 
Shen Chou was already fifty at this time.) 
The stories of his devotion to filial duty 
and other virtues tend to portray him as 
an ideal exemplar of Confucian conduct 
and learning, the cultivated, independent 
scholar-gentleman. 

Shen Chou was born on the ancestral 
estate in the town of Hsiang-ch’eng #Aix, 
about ten miles north of Soochow city. 
It seems that his great-great-grandfather 
founded the family fortune in land during 
the Yuan period, and from about the 
year 1368 the head of the family had 
been designated one of the local liang- 
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chang ##4% (tax collector); this indicates 
that the family was among the most 
affluent in the district. About 1441 
Shen Chou, then only fourteen, was for 
some reason delegated by his father to 
take charge of the delivery of tax grain 
from his district to the granary at Nan- 
king. There is a story about his winning 
praise at this time from a high official 
at Nanking who tested him on his ability 
to write poetry, but the plausibility of 
the story is shaken by its identification 
Of erne:- high official’ as -Tsiur ‘Kung 
ede (T. (co, H. 8, 1409-79, cs 1439, 
Pth. #¢#c), who did not become governor 
of Soochow and Nanking until 1458. Chou 
Ch’en (see Chang Hung), however, served 
as governor there from 1430 to 1451 and 
SOmmlimthesrest of «therstory is true; he 
must have been the high official in 
question. Shen Chou _ represented the 
fourth generation of a family of artists, 
his great-grandfather, grandfather, uncle, 
and father all being known as poets and 
painters. 

It is not clear whether he or any of 
his ancestors had ever taken the comreti- 
tive civil examinations, but since they are 
grouped in the local gazetteer among 
scholar-officials some of them at one time 
or another may perhaps have entered the 
district school. There is the anecdote that 
Shen was once summoned by a prefect to 
decorate the walls of a new building, a 
task from which he could have been ex- 
empted if only he were to ask one of his 
influential friends to intervene or even 
to hire someone to act in his place; he 
went himself, however, saying that it was 
his duty as a commoner to perform. the 
service. This may be interpreted to mean 
that he, like Ch’iu Ying (q. v.), was regis- 
tered as a professional painter and never 
as a student of the district school. On 
the other hand, people highly respected 
him, his friends including such _ local 
scholar-officials as Wu K’uan, Tu Mu, 
Wang Ao (qq. v.), and Wen Lin, the 
father of Wen Cheng-ming (gq. v.), and 
his admirers including Grand Secretary 
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Li Tung-yang and Wang Shu (qq.v.), the 
governor of Soochow from 1479 to 1484. 
The anecdote about the prefect summon- 
ing Shen to decorate a wall, like the 
earlier story about his being tested on his 
skill as a poet, seems to be a fabrica- 
tion, for the surname of the prefect is 
given as Ts’ao ##, which could have refer- 
red only to Ts’ao Feng jal, prefect of 
Soochow from 1497 to 1499; by that time 
no prefect, however new to the scene, 
could have been ignorant of an artist of 
Shen’s stature. 

These stories, although shown to in- 
clude anachronisms, indicate that honored 
as Shen is known to have been he was 
still socially classed as merely a commoner 
painter. Only with such a realization may 
one gain a true picture of him through the 
euphemistic expressions used by his biogra- 
phers. Take for example the term hsing- 
wo %;%% which they used for his retreat 
in the suburbs of Soochow. By it the 
scholar-official writers tried to suggest that 
Shen, living in lordly style in his well- 
furnished home, Yu-chu-chi 4 47 FE (Abode 
among the bamtoos) in Hsiang-ch’eng, 
occasionally went to a studio in the out- 
skirts of the city, where he spent at most 
only the daytime hours on each visit, 
and where, as soon as he arrived, the 
news spread and customers flocked with 
their orders. 

The figures most often mentioned in 
connection with Shen’s early life and train- 
ing were closely linked to the scholarly- 
artistic world. Ch’en K’‘uan was _ his 
teacher, and Ch’en in turn was the son of 
Ch’en Chi (for both see Ch’en Ju-yen), 
who had been the teacher of Shen’s fa- 
ther and uncle, and who was the grandson 
of Ch’en Ju-yen, a known painter of the 
mid-fourteenth century whose work still 
survives. The Ch’en family came from 
the area of the famed Kiangsi mountain, 
Lu-shan Jil], and the whole sense of 
Shen’s relation to his teacher has been 
caught by the large hanging scroll Shen 
painted for him in 1467, “Lu shan kao” & 
(Towering Mt. Lu, now in the National 
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Palace Museum, Taipei). With this symbol 
the artist quite literally extols Ch’en K’uan 
as a lofty figure of learning. 

Others certainly important in his early 
training were his father and uncle, who 
both had talents similar to those Shen Chou 
was to develop to such a high degree. 
‘The well-known early Ming scholar-painter, 
Tu Ch’iung (q. v.) is also said to have 
taught Shen. Later Shen gratefully wrote 
a chronological biography of his teacher 
entitled Tu Tung-yiian hsien-sheng nien-pu 
FERRE EAE. Finally, the gifted painter 
Liu Chueh BIER (CT. £23, H. 5€%48, 1410- 
72) was close to the younger artist. Two 
of his finest paintings are intimately con- 
nected with Shen Chou or- his family. 
“Ch’ing-pai-hsien” 774i}, Liu Chieh’s 
painting of his house in 1458, carries 
colophons by Shen Chou’s grandfather 
and father; while a swift sketch of 1471, 
“Lin-an shan se t’u” fe 41 f4 faj(Mountain 
Scene, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C.), was painted during a trip to Hang- 
chow on which Shen Chou was one of 
Liu Chiieh’s companions. 

We have thus the clear picture of a 
young painter deeply immersed in the schol- 
arly aristocratic life of fifteenth-century 
Soochow. As an artist he developed out 
of the early Ming which for the scholar 
class was linked closely to the late Yuan. 
There were only fifty-two years between 
the death of Wang Meng (gq. v.) in 1385 
and Shen Chou’s birth. Wang Meng is said 
to have been a friend of Shen’s grandfather. 
Shen Chou, according to Wen Cheng-ming, 
brushed only small paintings until he was 
forty. This in itself is an indication of 
Shen’s dependence on the rather intimate 
personal vision of the Yuan. Huang 
Kung-wang (1269-1354) and Wang Meng 
were a particularly strong influence on 
the developing painter. At present the 
earliest known dated painting by Shen Chou 
is called “Yu-chii t’u” M4} iE] (Retreat) 
now housed in the Osaka Municipal Mu- 
seum. Painted in 1464, it is symptomatic 
of the artist’s early skills, both in its 
subject and in its delicate sensitive style. 
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The year 1471 is of special significance 
in Shen’s outwardly rather uneventful 
life. This was the year he completed his 
own home, the Yu-chu-chii. Although the 
actual location in not certain, it was still 
within the MHsiang-ch’eng area of the 
family estates. The move was heralded 
by a series of poems written by friends 
and relatives, among them Shen Chen-chi 
WAH (T. FF), Liu Chiieh, and Wu 
K’uan. Thus the stage was set for his 
own independent pursuit of a life he had 
idealized in his painting of seven’ years 
before. Old friends were soon to leave 
him. Liu Chtieh died in 1472; Tu Ch’iung 
in 1474. His father passed away in 1477 
and his younger and only brother, Shen 
Chao @ (CT. #6), in 1472. “In my life 
brothers are few,” Shen Chou wrote, 
“there is only Chao and Chou.” 


Among Shen Chou’s acqaintances 
who had written poems on the occasion 
of the building of the “Abode among 


the bamboos” was the famous statesman 
Wu K’uan. Evidence of their friendship 
runs through the lives of both men. They 
seem to have been particularly close when 
Wu returned to Soochow for the _ period 
of mourning upon the death of his own 
father. We know from recorded poems 
that Shen stayed at Wu K’uan’s residence 
in 1478. On another occasion they were 
together at  Shen’s dwelling viewing 
a painting of the tenth-century painter 
Lp Ch’eng, Wand) ?.examining = Yani old 
Shang dynasty bronze. Together they went 
on an excursion to Yu-shan fi|lj. When 
Wu K’uan was to return to Peking in 
1479, Shen Chou painted a long handscroll 
for him, now in the Kadogawa collection 
in Tokyo. It was both a _ leave-taking 
present and a gift in return for Wu 
K’uan’s having written the memorial 
inscription for the tomb of Shen’s father. 
Besides being a painter, Shen was famous 
as poet and calligrapher. In literature he 
was especially versed. His poetry is said 
to have been strongly influenced by Po 
Chi-i (772-846), Su Shih (1037-1101), 
and Lu Yu (1125-1210). The most impor- 
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tant early model for his calligraphy was 
Huang T’ing-chien (1045-1105). 

His paintings are often specific 
recordings of the scenery of the Soochow 
area, for he was a figure completely 
absorbed in his own locale. Of these a 
long, free yet strongly executed handscroll. 
“Su-chou shan-shui ch’iian-t’u” fA IN LL 
4G (A complete painting of the 
Soochow landscape; National Palace Mu- 
seum), is apparently one of the most im- 
portant. In 1488 he painted “Ku Su shih 
ching” y#k-+3% (Ten views of Soochow; 
present whereabouts unknown). There is 
an album “Liang chiang ming-sheng ts’e” 
PHILA (Famous views of two rivers; 
formerly in China), and another entitled 
“Hu-ch’iu pe Fr ts’e” (Twelve views of Tiger 
Hill; in the Cleveland Museum). A jour- 
ney to I-hsing ‘ASH in 1499 and a visit to 
a famous stalactite grotto there has been 
preserved in two versions, one in the 
collection of Mr. H.C. Weng in New 
York. Finally it is known that he painted 
“San kuei =}#§ t’u” (Historic ancient 
junipers of Ch’ang-shu #24) presumably 
as. the.result of a trip there. 

As an artist, Shen certainly emerges 
by the 1480s as a strong individual person- 
ality. He is no longer dependent upon the 
past, the accomplishments of the late 
Yiian and early Ming. The whole course 
of his development has been given a 
near contemporary analysis by Wen 
Cheng-ming on an _ original colophon of 
1516, “Shen shih-t’ien Wen Cheng-chung 
shan-shui ho-chtian” ar Afb 7K AR (Five- 
leaf album; Nelson Gallery, Kansas City). 
He succinctly describes his _ teacher’s 
greatness as what “no artist-craftsman 
could attain. In his early years the master 
studied Wang Meng and Huang Kung- 
wang and then went on to work in the 
style of Tung Yuan and Chu Jan _ [both 
10th century]. The more he did, the deeper 
he went; and one could not distinguish 
the point of origin.” The more intimate 
touch of his earlier painting may be seen 
in such rather modest but sensitive dated 
works as the “Retreat” of 1464 already 
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mentioned, a scroll, “Ch’iu hsi yu yin 
FKIAYWANS tu” (Fishermen in a landscape 
[1471]; Honolulu Academy of Arts), 
and a delicate landscape revealing an ex- 
cursion to Tiger Hill in 1476 (National 
Palace Museum, Taipei). His style changes 
as he is now well into his fifties. He 
becomes far more deliberately strong in 
his expression, blocking out exact com- 
positions, and defining forms with thick 
blunt strokes of the brush. Yet withal he 
retains a sense of ease and the importance 
of personal and individual expression that 
have made him such a central figure in the 
whole history of scholarly painting in China. 

Thus in 1494, after a famous series 
of album-leaves, he describes the circum- 
stances of, their origins “Sie brusheds sthis 
album for fun, painting things as they 
looked just to go with my leisurely and 


well-fed delight...” (National Palace 
Museum). Several paintings might be 
cited as examples of his characteristic 


strong style: “Shih-ssu yeh yieh +-PU% FR 
tu” (Watching the mid autumn moon), 
painted when Shen was about sixty (Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston); the Five-leaf 
Album, the colophon of which has been 
cited; the album also mentioned above, 
Twelve views of Tiger Hill, Soochow: 
“Chiang ts’un yl lo 7A tu” (River 
village and the joy of fishing; Freer 
Gallery of Art); “Ts’e chang #@#{ t’u” 
(The staff-bearing wanderer; National 
Palace Museum). While this type of paint- 
ing appears to continue to the end of 
Shen’s life, his later works may show 
greater looseness and freedom. Sometimes 
these latter are associated with the style 
of the great Ytian master Wu Chen 
(1280-1354). 

Much subsequent painting in Soochow 


owed a debt to Shen Chou but, aside 
from Wen Cheng-ming, painters are 
seldom listed as his direct pupils. Thus 


Hsieh Shih-ch’en (gq. v.) was influenced by 
his style, and artists like Ch’en Tao-fu 
and Ch’ien Ku (qq. v.) reflect his influence 
through their immediate master, Wen 
Cheng-ming. Shen died aged eighty-two, 
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Outliving by several years his son, Shen 
Yun-hung S2y@, who lived in the neigh- 
boring hsien, K’un-shan }§\\|. The burial 
rites were thus carried out by a_ concu- 
bine’s son, Shen Fu (g@ and a grandson, 
Shen Lu fg. 

Shen is the author of several books, 
among them K’o-tso- hsin-wen AEST BA. 
lch., Shih-tien chi #2, 9ch., Shih-tien tsa- 
chi #632, 1 ch., Shih-tien shih-hsiian 338, 
10 ch., and (with others) Chiang-nan ch’un 
t2u YeRaxe, 1 ch., all of which are 
extant, except possibly the last. Of these, 
only the fourth, a collection of his poetry, 
found a place in the Imperial Library. 
Among the more interesting is his brief 
Shih-vien tsa-chi, which includes his re- 
cipes for varnishing, cooking, certain medi- 
cines, wine, vinegar, and the like. His 
portrait has been reproduced in the fron- 
tispiece of The Field of Stones. 
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SHEN Ch’teh {yz (T. She, H. (Ry, Pth. 
w5E), died June 26, 1624, a native of 
Wu-ch’eng 642, Chekiang, was the second 
son of Shen Chieh-fu (qg. v. ), and rose 
to be grand secretary in 1621-22. He and 
his younger brother, Shen Yen (see Shen 
Chieh-fu), both became chii-jen with high 
honors in 1591, and in the following year 
they became chin-shih. Selected as Hanlin 
bachelor, Shen Ch’tieh entered the acad- 
emy which had long been regarded as a 
preparatory stage for future grand secre- 
taries. While there he was assigned to 
teach in the school for eunuchs, the Nei- 
shu-t'ang fs. Among his pupils were 
Li Chin-chung, who later changed his 
name to Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP), one 
of the most powerful and notorious eun- 
uchs of the Ming dynasty, and Liu Ch’ao 
Bile], another aggressive and domineering 
individual of this group. This relationship, 
while it doubtless contributed to the rise 
of Shen Ch’teh, also most certainly 
brought onthe unfavorable opinion of him 
held by his contemporaries and by poster- 
ity. 

In 1615 Shen received appointment as 
vice minister of Rites in Nanking, where 
he launched strong attacks against the 
Christian missionaries. During the preced- 
ing decade under the leadership of AI- 
phonso Vagnoni (q. v. ), Christianity had 
spread and prospered in Nanking and a 
church had been erected there in 1611. 
Naturally Vagnoni became the prime 
target of Shen’s attacks. In rapid succes- 
sion, Shen presented three memorials in 
June and September, 1616, and in Janu- 
ary, 1617, advising the throne to forbid 
the spread of this foreign religion and 
to punish and deport the foreign mis- 
sionaries. Among the things he found ob- 
jectionable were their use of the terms 
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Ta-hsi-yang 7 pee and T’ien-chu-chiao K 
+ %, which he held as belittling China 
and the Chinese emperor, the foreigners’ 
unorthodox ways of calculating the calen- 
dar, their preaching against ancestor wor- 
ship, their acquisition of real property in 
the vicinity of the mausoleum of the found- 
ing emperor, and their use of material 
wealth to attract followers (giving three 
taels of silver to each new convert). He 
also mentioned their construction of the 
beamless hall 4@R2f (the church?) as 
overstepping proper bounds and showing 
disrespect. He insinuated that not only 
did the uneducated believe in this foreign 
religion, but so also did certain gentry 
and high officials. To answer his insinua- 
tions and to support the Jesuits, such Chris- 
tian officials as Hsti Kuang-ch’i, Li Chih- 
tsao, Sun Yiian-hua, and Yang T’ing-yun 
(all in ECCP), rebutted. his arguments 
in memorials to the throne. Shen in the 
end emerged victorious, although the 
measures adopted were not as harsh as 
those he proposed. As a result Vagnoni, 
Alvar6 de Semedo (q.v.), and a number 
of Chinese Christians were arrested and 
thrown into prison. Finally on April 30, 
1617, the two missionaries were sealed in 
their cages, and dispatched to Canton 
from which, after seven months, they 
were escorted to Macao to await depor- 
tation. The buildings they had _ erected 
were all demolished. 

Shen Ch’teh’s three memorials, known 
by the collective title Nan-kung shu-tu 
‘ci 32h, as well as another memorial sub- 
mitted in June, 1617, reporting the conclu- 
sion of the case, may be found in the P’o- 
hsieh chi W&Y\42. This work in 8 chiian is 
a compilation of anti-Christian documents 
of late Ming years, collected by MHst 
Ch’ang-chih #:E¥%4, first printed in 1639, 
and reprinted in Japan and in Cochin 
China. An original edition used to be in 
the Zikawei Library, Shanghai, and anoth- 
er in the Songeigaku, Tokyo. Certain mis- 
sionary sources report that Shen received 
bribes amounting to ten thousand  taels 
from Buddhist monks in Nanking. While 
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this accusation does not seem to appear 
in Chinese documents, the Buddhists 
certainly had a hand in the anti-Christian 


activties. In the P’o-hsieh chi we may 
notice that fourteen pieces writtten by 
seven Buddhist monks are included. 


In 1619 Fang Ts’ung-che (ECCP, p. 
176) recommended Shen Ch’ieh to 
Emperor Chu _ I-chiin (q.v.) for a grand 
secretaryship. Shen was then (1620) sum- 
moned to Peking to be minister of Rites 
and grand secretary of the Tung-ko RBs. 
He did not arrive at the carital to assume 
the new office, however, until the summer 
of the following year. In the meantime, 
the short reign of Chu Ch’ang-lo (ECCP) 
had come and gone, and the succession 
of Chu Yu-chiao (ECCP) had taken 
place. Shen Ch’teh received the honor 
of becoming grand guardian to the heir 
apparent and was advanced before long to 
be grand secretary of the Wen-yitian-ko 
AUB. Another promotion followed, 
which made him minister of Revenue, 
junior guardian, and grand secretary of 
the Wu-ying-tien ft. Not only did his 
close relationship with Wei Chung-hsien 
and Liu Ch’ao arouse criticism, but also his 
advocacy of a plan to raise an army to be 
trained inside the imperial palace gave rise 
to numerous accusations. Even with the 
emperor on his side he tecame_ increas- 
ingly the center of denunciations, and he 
began to feel uneasy. Finally he asked to 
te retired. When his request was granted 
(August 23, 1622), more honors were 
bestowed on him. The records give no 
clear indication as to whether he origin- 
ated the proposal to train troops in the 
palace grounds, or whether he was simply 
carrying out the wish of the eunuchs; it 
is evident, however, that the prorosal 
brought an end to his official career. 
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SHEN FU Ye (T. ($4), also known as 
Shen Wan-san #= and Shen Hsiu %, 
fl. 1360s, was one of the wealthiest men 
of his day. His family had moved from 
Wu-hsing 3258, Chekiang, to Ch’ang-chou 
$e) (Soochow) in his grandfather’s time. 
It seems that Shen Fu. had accumulated 
his wealth through business’ enterprises 
which might have included foreign trade, 
although one dissenting source mentions 
that the family had grown prosperous by 
applying itself diligently to agriculture. It 
is very likely that, starting out with vast 
land holdings, he was able to increase his 
property spectacularly during the period 
of turmoil, possibly under the protective 
wing of Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.v.). What 
appears to be certain is the fact that 
when the first Ming emperor Chu Yiuan- 
chang was building his capital at Nan- 
king, Shen was allowed (or forced) to 
contribute to the enlargement of the city 
wall, paying, it is said, one-third of the 
cost. Legend has it that the new South 
Gate was renamed at that time Chii-pao- 
men 38#¢F4 because Shen’s magical treas- 
ure-accumulating vessel was buried under- 
neath the site by the emperor’s order; it 
supposedly not only corrected a_ chronic 
flooding problem at that spot, but also 
provided that henceforth no subject in 
the empire would be able to grow so rich 
as to rival the imperial house in’ wealth. 
It is interesting to speculate how such a 
myth came to be generated: the gate in 
question opens on a view of Chi-pao-shan 
lj, the name of this hill being current 
long before the rise of the Ming. Perhaps 
in the popular mind the story was pre- 
served for its symbolic significance. 
After helping to build the city wall, 
Shen offered (or was ordered) to present 
gifts to the army. At this juncture he 
incurred the wrath of the emperor, who 
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wanted to have him executed. Only the 
intervention of Empress Ma (q.v.) saved 
Shen’s life, but his properties were confis- 
cated and he himself exiled to Yunnan, 
where he passed into oblivion. 

Shen Fu’s younger brother Shen Kuei 
#¢ survived the early Ming difficulties, 
prospered, and had a great-grandson Shen 
Chieh # who entered the bureaucracy 
by recommendation. While he was glad to 
accept the title and rank, Shen Chieh, in 
a tactfully worded memorial, declined the 
official salary that was due him. Even 
after three generations, therefore, a note 
of caution still prevailed in the relations 
between the Shen family and the house of 
Ming. 
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SHEN I-kuan #7—# (T. BS. H. ers), 
1531-February 26, 1615, a grand secretary 
for thirteen years, was a native of Yin- 
hsien #§8&%, Chekiang. After qualifying 
for the chii-jen in 1561 and the chin-shih 
in 1568, he became a _ Hanlin bachelor. 
Later he was promoted to be corrector. Dur- 
ing these years he helped in the preparation 
of both the Shih-tsung and (after 1572) 
the Mu-tsung shih-lu. (see Chang Chii- 
cheng). At the beginning of the Wan-li 
period, he was made lecturer in the pal- 
ace. One day when he was giving a 
lesson in the Classics and dealing with the 
paragraph, “How government had to be 
carried on during the three years of silent 
mourning by Emperor Kao-tsung [of the 
Shang dynasty],” (see Lun-yii, ch. 14), 
he said respectfully to the young emperor, 
Chu I-chiin (q.v.), that it would be better 
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for a new ruler to direct affairs himself 
rather than to follow strictly the classical 
precedence of entrusting power to a prime 
minister, for the latter might not prove 
entirely reliable. Assuming that these 
words alluded to him, the chief grand 
secretary Chang Chii-cheng conceived an 
instant dislike for Shen. 

After the death of Chang in 1582, 
Shen received several promotions and late 
in 1584 was appointed a vice minister of 
Personnel. In 1594 he was made minister 
of Rites in Nanking and later in the same 
year he and Ch’en Yii-pi (q.v.) both -be- 
came grand secretaries. 

At this time the war against the Jap- 
anese invaders in Korea had already been 
going on for two years and had bogged 
down inconclusively. Consequently, as 
soon as he was made grand secretary, 
Shen saw to the cessation of trade 
relations with Japan. (As a_ native of 
the Ningpo area, which was one of 
the chief centers of Sino-Japanese 
trade, he may have had some _ personal 
imtererest- -sin' = the -matter,)y sin 71595 
the official title of junior guardian of 
the heir apparent was conferred on him 
and two years later he was elevated still 
more. At this time many people at court 
were exercised over the succession prob- 
lem and frequently asked the emperor to 
appoint his first son, Chu Ch’ang-lo (EC 
CP), as heir apparent. By 1599, when the 
prince was eighteen sui, these entreaties 
became more frequent and more forcefully 
put. In the face of this situation, the 
emperor ordered the ministry of Revenue 
to grant him twenty-four million taels in 
silver for the estimated expenditure for 
ceremonies connected with the appoint- 
ment of his sons, as heir apparent, prince, 
and so on. Obviously the emperor wanted 
to cause his ministers trouble by means 
of this order because such a large sum of 
money was impossible to collect in a 
short time. Government finances at this 
stage were at a particularly low ebb, due 
partly to the long war in Korea, also to the 
misuse of funds by eunuchs and others, to 
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the expense of the campaign of 1592 
in Ninghsia, and to the extensive repair 
of the imperial palace structures damaged 
by fire in 1596 and 1597. This added 
substantially to the people’s already heavy 
burden. Although Shen  remonstrated, 
the emperor paid no attention to him. 

Shen I-kuan continued to press the 
emperor to make Chu Ch’ang-lo heir 
apparent. On October 13, 1601, he finally 
agreed and issued a decree to that effect. 
When this was received by the Grand 
Secretariat, however, the emperor regret- 
ted his action and tried to postpone the 
appointment. This time Shen was firm 
in his refusal. As a consequence, on No- 
vember 9 of that year (1601), the monarch 
bestowed on the prince the title of 
heir apparent, and accorded princely 
rank and domains to his four half-broth- 
ers—Chu Ch’ang-hsiin, Chu Ch’ang-hao 
(see Cheng Kuei-fei), Chu Ch’ang-jun, 
and Chu Ch’ang-ying (see Chu I-chiin). 

Shen had been elevated in 1600 to 
titular minister of Personnel and concur- 
rently grand secretary with the title of 
junior guardian. When, on October 8, 
1601, another grand secretary, Chao Chih 
-kao #875 SB (T. YB. H. ABB. 1524-Octo- 
ber 8, 1601, cs 1568 Pth. 3rgK), died, 
Shen became chief grand secretary. During 
Chao’s illness Shen repeatedly asked the 
emperor to increase the number of grand 
secretaries because there were then only 
two, himself and Chao. Since the emperor 
distrusted those ministers who were likely 
to form cliques in their own interest, he 
had in mind selecting certain retired of- 
ficials who lived remote from the capital. 
Whereupon he appointed Shen Li (see 
Hstian Ni) and Chu Keng 4 (T. 1, 
H. $f, Pth. ace, cs 1568, 1535-January 
4, 1609) as grand secretaries in October, 
1601. In 1603 Shen JI-kuan’s rank was 
raised to that of grand secretary with the 
titles of Left Pillar of State and junior 
tutor of the emperor. In 1605 he was 
promoted to the rank of junior preceptor 
of the emperor and concurrent grand 
preceptor of the heir apparent. 
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When Shen entered the Grand Secre- 
tariat in 1594, the court had already been 
suffering from several years of misrule 
and the situation continued to deterio- 
rate. Eunuch emissaries who collected 
taxes on mines went throughout the coun- 
try seriously disturbing the people; offi- 
cials generally received no response to 
their memorials submitted to the throne, 
many of them being punished and de- 
tained in jail owing to the outspokenness 
of their remonstrances; nor did the em- 
peror attend court, almost no one, except 
the eunuchs, having an opportunity to 
see him. Even when Shen became chief 
grand secretary he found it extremely 
difficult to arrange for an audience. 
Under such circumstances, Shen could do 
little for the country; he made it his 
practice to flatter the emperor; his pop- 
ularity declined as a result. 

On March 9, 1602, the emperor sud- 
denly fell ill; the grand secretaries and a 
number of ministers were summoned to 
the palace. Later that day the emperor 
invited Shen to his presence. Thinking 
himself dying, he instructed Shen to draw 
up an edict abrogating the tax on mines, 
withdrawing the orders to the imperial 
weaving and dyeing factories in Soochow 
and Hangchow and the imperial kilns in 
Kiangsi, recalling the eunuchs assigned to 
these missions, and releasing the officials 
detained in jail for their remonstrances. 
Late that same night the grand _§ secre- 
taries and minsters, whe had remained on 
duty, received from the eunuchs the im- 
perial decree practically as it was drafted. 
They were deeply gratified. On the next 
day, however, the emperor’s health took 
a_futn tor.the better and whe regretted 
having issued the decree. He bade his 
eunuch emissaries go to the Grand Secre- 
tariat to see to its recall. At first Shen 
turned a deaf ear to their appeals. But 
they knelt at his feet and pled with him 
insistently. Shen eventually relented. This 
action elicited sharp criticism, as others 
thought that he should have kept the 
decree and carried out its provisions im- 
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mediately. Now all high officials, one 
after another, implored the emperor to 
abolish. the taxes on mines, but he 
refused. 

Shen J-kuan found it difficult to work 
harmoniously with his junior colleague 
Shen Li. In like vein .the latter, thinking 
that he owed his appointment as grand 
secretary solely to the emperor, refused 
to be condescending to Shen IJI-kuan. So 
the relations between these two became 
strained. At this time the right vice min- 
ister of Rites, Kuo Cheng-yli (qg.v.), known 
for his learning and moral courage, was 
one whom Shen Li valued highly; while 
the censor-in-chief, Wen Ch’un yf CT. 
NM, H. — or WR, cs 1565, 1539- 
1607), and left vice minister of Personnel, 
Yang Shih-ch’iao RFA CT. BSB. H. Ik 
#, cs 1565, d. 1609), were among those 
whom Shen I-kuan disliked. In August, 
1603, Kuo Cheng-yii wished to withdraw 
the posthumous title of Lu Pen {A (CT. 
Yayr, cS 1532), who had served as grand 
secretary from 1549 to 1561. Shen IJ-kuan 
and Chu Keng, however, refused their 
consent, as Li Pen was their fellow pro- 
vincial. Kuo’s suggestion was accordingly 
blocked, and Shen I-kuan came to dislike 
Kuo as well. His attitude towards Shen 
Li, Wen Ch’un, and Yang Shih-ch’iao also 
worsened. Party strife thus became more 
intense, and those officials who hailed 
from Chekiang province became further 
alienated from other regional cliques. 

Late in 1603, when Kuo Cheng-yii 
was forced out of office, leaving for 
home by boat, an anonymous poster “Hsu 
Yu-wei-hung-i” concerning the imperial 
succession (see Cheng Kuei-fei) came to 
light. It is said that because of his hatred 
of both Shen Liand Kuo Cheng-yii, Shen 
I-kuan bade the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard make a careful search of Shen Li’s 
house in Peking, and at the same time stop 
Kuo’s boat and make a search there too. 
Nothing relating to the authorship of the 
poster was found, however. In 1604 the 
court conducted a special evaluation of 
the officials of the metropolitan area for 
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which Wen Ch’un and vice minister of 
Personnel Yang Shih-ch’iao were respon- 
sible. In this evaluation some followers of 
Shen I-kuan were put on the list for de- 
motion. Aroused over this Shen lodged a 
complaint with the emperor. Accordingly, 
the report of the evaluation, together 
with the names of the people listed for 
demotion, was pigeonholed within the 
palace for several months. Instead an 
imperial edict was unexpectedly issued at 
the beginning of 1605 announcing that 
all censors and _ supervising secretaries 
listed for demotion this time might remain 
in office, and that Wen Ch’un’s  resig- 
nation was approved. Many who objected 
memorialized the emperor to reconsider, 
pointing out that in the past two hundred 
years no report of a_ special evaluation 
of officials had ever been ignored by the 
throne. Finally, in August, 1605, the report 
was authorized and promulgated. 

Shen I-kuan was now subjected to 
more and more criticism, and various 
officials frequently denounced him, accus- 
ing him of wrongdoing and cupidity. Shen 
begged to be retired and on August 19, 


1606, he was allowed to leave; on _ the 
same day Shen Li was removed from 
office. While living in retirement in his 


native place, Shen I-kuan was still the 
object of attack by critics; his fellow pro- 
vincials who served at court were similarly 
treated. He died about ten years after 
leaving the Grand secretariat. The court 
posthumously gave him the official title 
of grand preceptor of the emperor and 
canonized him as Wen-kung Hk. 

Shen I-kuan was the author of a 
number of books, three of which are 
noticed in the Ssu-k’u catalogue, namely, 
I-hsiieh 33, 12 ch., Han-lin kuan-k’o 
ching-shih hung-tzu i KARR TEE Be, 15 
ch. (also known as Ching-shih hung-tz’u), 
a compilation of essays by Hanlin mem- 
bers, and Hui-ming shih-chi BRIBeH, 18 
ch., his collected poems. The latter two, 
however, together with his collection of 
works in prose, Hui-ming wen 3 chi, 21 
ch., were listed for destruction in the 
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1770s. Fortunately all three may be found 
in libraries in Japan. Also preserved in 
Japan are the following titles listed under 
Shen’s authorship: Ching-shih ts’ao % AH, 
19 ch., collected memorials; Lao-tzu tung 
AFSL, 2 ch. Tu-Lao kai-pien BEB H. 
1 ch. Chuang ¥£-tzu tung, 10 ch.; Tu- 
Chuang kai-pien, 1 ch.; Kuo-ch’ao ming-ju 
wen-hsiian po-chia ping-lin BABA EM Ee 
RAK, 12 ch. (printed 1586, also known 
as Po-chia ping-lin); Kuo-ch’ao li-k’o FER} 
Han-lin wen-hsiian ching-chi hung-yu #&¥#% 
Fe, 16 ch. (apparently a later edition 
of the above mentioned Ching-shih hung- 
tz’u); and T’ai-kuan hung-ckhang Bfeyes, 
19 ch., a collection of works in prose and 
verse by Ming censors and Hanlin mem- 
bers, published in 1594. Some of these 
titles may also te found in Taiwan. In 
1607 Shen wrote the preface to a new 
edition of Ming chuang-yiian tu-k’co BYR 
ste, 5 ch., illustrated anecdotes atout 
the optimi of Ming chin-shih examinations, 
by Ku Ting-ch’en A!AiFi (original ming 
Tung 4, T. FLA, H. FAR, 1473-Novem- 
ber 4, 1540, cs 1505). An incomplete copy 
of parts of the first and last chiian of a 
mid-seventeenth century edition is in the 
Columbia Universty Library. The Library 
of Congress hasan imperfect copy of the 
Chuang-tzu tung. 
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Chou Tao-chi 


SHEN Lien jk (T. #73, or #142, H. 


BSll}A, 1507-October 5, 1557), scholar, 
patriot, and martyr, was a native of 


K’uai-chi @7#@, Chekiang. A chii-jen of 
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1531, he became a chin-shih in 1538. He 
was three times a magistrate, first of Li- 
yang 28% (Nan-Chihli), 1540-42, then of 
Shih-p’ing #24 (Shantung), 1542-43, and 
finally, after the observance of the mourn- 
ing period on the death of his father, 
he went back to Shantung and became 
magistrate of Ch’ing-feng 7 #8, 1547-49. 

In 1549, at the invitation of Lu Ping 
(q.v.), the powerful commander of the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, he accepted 
the office of registrar of the Guard and 
went to Peking. Realizing his moderate 
resources, Lu Ping ordered a house built 
for his family by the government. This 
was the first time that a registrar of the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard had an offi- 
cial residence, and Shen Lien wrote an 
account to record this memorable occa- 
sion. 

In Peking, however, Shen Lien found 
the affairs of the central government op- 
pressive and likely to be injurious to the 
empire, particularly because of the con- 
duct and influence of Yen Shih-fan and 
his father, Yen Sung (q.v.). Then in the 
summer of 1550 the Mongols, under Altan- 
gayan (q.v.), again invaded China, sweep- 
ing over the Great Wall with little difficulty, 
and came within 20 Ji of the capital. The 
court was shaken, and the safety of Peking 
threatened. The officers in command (see 
Ch’iu Luan) revealed their incompetence, 
and the highest civil officials seemed 
powerless. This situation greatly angered 
Shen Lien. In an urgent conference called 
to draft an answer to Altan qayan’s de- 
mand for trade, Shen Lien boldly seconded 
the proposal of Chao Chen-chi (q.v.) to 
adopt a strong posture against the inva- 
ders. Being in a low official position, he 
was blamed for speaking out of order 
and accused of creating a scene at the 
conference. Acting under the guidance of 
Hsii Chieh (q.v.), the conference refused 
the Mongol demand. In the meantime the 
invaders fortunately turned away without 
attacking the capital. But Shen Lien was 
so incensed by the events that soon after 
he submitted a memorial asking to be 
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given the authority to commandeer a large 
force to guard the imperial mausolea 
northwest of Peking, and another army of 
equal size to protect the _ transportation 
line of supply from T’ung-chou j§ to the 
capital, He advocated the combining of 
the forces from the provinces and the 
launching of an offensive. The memorial 
was acknowledged but apparently pigeon- 
holed. 

At this time Yen Sung, 
took a strong position in this matter, 
basked in imperial favor and _ was all- 
powerful. Early in 1551 Shen Lien decided 
to take another daring step by impeaching 
Yen Sung. He submitted a second me- 
morial accusing Yen of ten unforgivable 
crimes which were leading the empire to 
disorder and ruin. The emperor promptly 
ordered Shen’s arrest. He was flogged and 
sentenced to exile in Pao-an (R#, beyond 
the Great Wall. 


who never 


In Pao-an Shen Lien and his family 
found the people honest and _ hospitable. 
Since it was a rare occasion to have a 


scholar of his caliber living among them, 
it was not long before many young men 
gathered around him as his students. Shen 
Lien’s patriotic fervor did not subside, 
however, and his detestation of Yen Sung 
and his son persisted, possibly even _ in- 
creased. He repeatedly told his new acquaint- 
ances about their harmful affect upon the 
empire and upon the people. He tried to 
help the border inhabitants in self-defense 
in the event of another Mongol invasion. 
Among other things he led the young 
people in practicing archery; as targets he 
set up three effigies, naming them Li Lin- 
fu (d. 753) of T’ang, Ch’in K’uei (1090- 
1155) of Sung, and Yen Sung, traitors 
one and all in Shen Lien’s opinion. 
Before long Shen Lien’s activities 
came to the ears of the Yen faction in 
Peking, and they naturally sought means 
to destroy him. By 1557 the opportunity 
for his liquidation seemed imminent as 
the supreme commander of Hsiian-hua 
(#{b) and Tatung and the regional inspec- 
tor of the area were both henchmen of 
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the two Yen. When the case, which in- 
volved a group of White Lotus (Fi#z%) 
followers who had established connections 
with the Mongols, broke, Shen Lien was 
falsely implicated. Accused of sedition, he 
was executed in October, 1557, in the 
market place of Hstian-hua. 

With him in exile was his wife, née 
Hsii #, and their three younger sons, 
Shen Kun #, Shen Paogg, and Shen Chih 
%. Shen Kun and Shen Pao were put to 


death after their father, but Shen Chih 
escaped the same fate because of his 
extreme youth. The eldest son Shen 


Hsiang 32 (H. /J\s8), who was already 
a hsiu-ts'ai at this time, remained at 
home in K’uai-chi. As expected, an order 
for his arrest was issued. While his 
life was in danger for several years, 
through a series of strange coincidences, 
he managed to survive. Following the 
downfall of the two Yen in 1562 he 
was no longer pursued. 

At the start of the new reign of 
Lung-ch’ing (1567), Shen Lien’s name was 
cleared and he was given posthumous 
honors, Later in1621 the posthumous title 
of Chung-min 8% was also bestowed on 
him. In both his native place and in 
Ch’ing-feng, Shantung, where he once 
served as magistrate, the townsfolk erected 
shrines in his memory. 

Shen Lien left two _ collections of 
literary works, the Ming-chien chi WE gill, 
12 ch., and the Ch’ing-hsia chi ¥R #84, 11 ch., 
with a nien-pu 2%, 1 ch. (not consulted). 
(The Imperial Catalogue lists the latter 
only). An abridged edition of the Ch’ing- 
hsia chi in four chiian was reprinted in 
1848 in the CWien-k’un cheng-ch’i chi eth 
ERM. 

Shen Lien was a very competent 
writer, lucid and fluent in both poetry 
and prose. His patriotic spirit and deep 
concern for the national welfare stand 
out in many of his essays and _ letters. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that he 
developed a strong interest in military 
matters and regarded himself as something 
of an expert. He left a short work 
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of 81 articles of instruction on military 


tactics. He was also very candid about 
his belief in Taoism, both religious and 
philosophical. Of the immortals he said 


that he had believed in them since child- 


hood. He argued that people should not 
refuse to credit certain things simply 
because they had not seen them. 

The relationship between Shen 


Lien and Lu Ping may have been closer 
than records show. Even in exile Lu Ping 
corresponded with him confidentially, and 
Shen sent Lu some poems filled with Taoist 
imagery. Here we may venture a new theory, 
which past historians either did not care 
to mention, or never considered. Lu Ping 
enjoyed the favor of the emperor, Chu 
Hou-ts’ung (qg.v.), who was an ardent 
devotee of Taoist rituals and the adepts’ 
practices. For days on end Taoist rites 
were performed in the palaces, the em- 
peror demanding that his favorite high 
officials participate and submit composi- 
tions in the peculiar literary form known 
as Ch’ing-tz’u3# zs), for sacrificial purposes. 
Lu Ping, after all, was not a literary man 
by training; probably in order to maintain 
his standing on such occasions, he needed 
help. Shen Lien being a scholar, accomp- 
lished in literature, and a Taoist believer, 
would be an excellent choice to fill this 
need. This is, however, only a conjec- 
ture, 

The story bearing the title “Shen 
Hsiao-hsia hsiang-hui ch’u shih piao” y7Jy 
Aa taf Was, included in one of the 
famous collections of Ming short stories, 
the Yii-shih ming-yen yttHq}S later also 
included in Chin-ku ch’i-kuan 4475@§), 
recounts the story of Shen Lien and his 
eldest son Shen Hsiang. The part about 
Shen Lien, strange as it may seem, is 
very close to the biographical sources in 
nonfictional materials. As for the part 
about Shen Hsiang, although they differ, 
the supposedly factual account is not any 
less strange than that which appears in 
fiction. This hints strongly at the import- 
ance of Ming fiction in the study of 
Ming history. 
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Lienche Tu Fang 


SHEN Pang 7 (T. +%5), fl. 1550-96, 
official and author of the first gazetteer 
of Wan-p’ing %2. (western half of 
Peking and its suburbs), was a native of 
Lin-hsiang fj], northeast of Yo-yang 
BB, Hukuang. Apparently he came from a 
wealthy family, for it is recorded in the 
local history that in 1518 his granduncle 
and grandfather contributed money and 
grain for public works and famine relief, 
and a few decades later his father, an 
avid reader, gave a collection of ten 
thousand chiian of books to the district 
school. Shen Pang’s cousin, Shen Chih 4g, a 
chii-jen of 1546, served as an_ assistant 
surveillance commissioner in Kwangtung 
in 1579. Shen Pang himself passed the 
provincial examination in 1567. After 
failing several times in the higher exam- 
ination, he qualified for a magistracy and 
was appointed to Nei-hsiang Ay¥#%, Honan, 
where he served with distinction from 
1581 to about 1584, and then was trans- 
ferred to Tung-ming AA, Pei-Chihli. 
About 1587 there followed promotion 
to head the. Nanking district of Shang- 
yuan [7 and in 1590 atransfer to Wan 
-p’'ing. These offices had the designation 
ching-hsien }<8%, or national capital mag- 
istracies. There were four: Ta-hsing Ke 
and Wan-p’ing in Peking and Chiang- 
ning jv and Shang-yuan [-7¢ in Nanking, 
and the administrators were selected 
from more than a thousand magistrates 
and raised two grades in rank (7 A to 6A). 
The holder of such an office was subjected 
to the supervision of many central govern- 
ment officials and had to deal with the 
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most influential people of the empire. In 
Peking especially he could ill afford to 
incur the displeasure of the emperor 
and his relatives, not to mention the thou- 
sands of eunuchs and security police. Ap- 
parently Shen performed his duties to satis- 
faction, for in 1593 he was shifted to the 
ministry of Revenue as chu-shih =: 3} (secre- 
tary 6A), which amounted to a promotion 
in prestige if not in grade. 

Just at the time that Shen assumed his 
new post in May a political upheaval shook 
the court; Chao Nan-hsing (q.v.), the director 
of the bureau of appointments in the 
ministry of Personnel, after conducting 
a strictly fair and just evaluation of the 
central Officials, at this moment became 
the target of attack by unscrupulous 
courtiers, and was denounced in an_ im- 
perial edict and sent home a commoner. 
As usually happens in such cases Chao 
was shunned by friends and foes alike. 
Shen, however, pointedly went to. see 
Chao off. When Shen received his first 
three months’ pay in his new office, he 
sent the whole amount in the originally 
sealed envelope to Chao with a letter 
saying that he felt he did not deserve 
any salary while an upright and honorable 
person like Chao was denied it. Chao 
recorded the action in his miscellaneous 
notes, Hsien-chii tse-yen, with the comment 
that he accepted Shen’s gift but had not 
yet found a way of repayment. It was a 
symbolic gesture, for the money involved 
was insignificant, but it showed Shen’s 
disapproval of the political situation. 

As a secretary in the ministry of 
Revenue Shen Fang was delegated, in 
May, 1596, expediter of tax collections in 
Shantung for that year. It was the fourth 
year of the war against the Japanese in 
Korea when the ministry, having exhaust- 
ed the reserves of the treasury and sev- 
eral times without success requested contri- 


butions from the emperor’s privy purse, 
now tried to collect as much as_ possible 
from the more affluent provinces, Che- 


kiang, Kiangsi, Hukuang, Nan-Chihli, and 
Shantung. To each province it dispatched 
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a secretary as expediter. Each was armed 
with a commission paper including the 
imperial instruction that he was not to 
return without the full quota of taxes for 
that year, even if he had to make it up 
by borrowing temporarily from the pro- 
vincial treasury. Whether Shen Pang fulfil- 
led his quota is unrecorded. Little is 
known about his life after that and he 
would have been ignored as of no conse- 
quence had he not written a remarkable 
account of the Wan-p’ing district under 
the title Wan-shu tsa-chi 964 #EA,, 20 
chiian, printed in 1593. It was as much a 
fully documented gazetteer of Wan-p’ing 
as a personal account of his experiences 
while its magistrate at the very center of 
the imperial power structure during its 
period of decline. As told in his book, 
when he assumed office in August, 1590, 
he found its treasury almost empty, with 
only fifty-two taels on hand and a deficit 
of over four thousand. He almost resigned 
in despair; instead he attacked the prob- 
lem directly, exposing the counterfeiters of 
deeds, imposing fines on tax delinquents, 
and tightening the control of all records. 
The immediate result was an increase in 
receipts several times the average of pre- 
ceding years—thousands of taels rather 
than hundreds. So did he cope with this 
first emergency. 

The first part of his book deals with 
this and similar aspects of the administra- 
tion. Each section contains documents 
and statistics and usually concludes with 
some pertinent criticisms and _ suggestion 
for improvement. The book includes such 
information as the price of hundreds of 
commodities, the rate of pay of various 
kinds of labor, and the requisitions for 
supplies or services by the imperial palace 
and central government offices. The last 
five chiian forming the second part of 
Wan-shu tsa-chi consist of articles on 
customs, festivals, colloquialisms, religious 
establishments; also documents, essays, 
poems, anecdotes, and some inscriptions 
taken from ancient monuments. One of 
the anecdotes tells of a group of families 
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which supplied women to shoulder sedan 
chairs serving the ladies of the imperial 
palace. These families, originally conscrip- 
ted from Fukien, were apparently Hakka, 
whose women never bind their feet. At 
the end of the book Shen even recorded 
eight names, each a champion of his art 
in sixteenth-century Peking; these included 
a drummer, a flutist, a dart thrower, and 
the master players of two different 
stringed instruments, a kind of footkall, 
and two varieties of chess. 

Shen’s book, being an _ invaluable 
source on Peking and representing the 
best in Chinese historiography, was strange- 
ly ignored by the readers of his day. In 
the early 17th century it received only 
passing mention in the bibliography of 
Ming literature of Chiao Hung (ECCP), 
the guidetook to Peking of Liu T’ung (q. 
v.), and one or two local histories. By the 
latter part of the 17th century it was no 
longer available even to the compilers of 
the Wan-p’ing gazetteer of 1683. 

In the CWien-ch’ing-tang shu-mu_ of 
Huang Yu-chi (ECCP), it appears with the 
author’s name given as Shen Fiao instead 
of Shen Pang. 

It was thus practically lost in China 
for three hundred years until about 1940, 
when Fu Yun-tzu (§5:-— discovered a 
copy, perhaps the only one extant, pre- 
served in Marquis Maeda’s Sonkeikaku 
4 #8B§ Library in Tokyo. Fu wrote two 
articles about the discovery, published in 
Chung-ho yiieh-k’an HAFAN Fil) of February, 
1941, and May, 1942. In 1961 the Academia 
Sinica in Peking, utilizing a microfilm 
of the Sonkeikaku copy, published a punc- 
tuated edition of the work. This time it 
was received with enthusiasm. 

It happens that Shen Pang and a con- 
temporary of the same name led remark- 
ably similar careers. The two even became 
chii-jen in the same year (1567). The coinci- 
dence goes even further, for both held 
offices of the same grade, 6A. The first 
one received an appointment in 1593 in 
Peking and the other, four years later, 
the office of assistant prefect of Jao-chou- 
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fu #4 Rf in Kiangsi, a lucrative post in- 
volving control over the porcelain factor- 
ies of Ching-te-chen fuga. In 1599 the 
second Shen Pang achieved national noto- 
riety, being censored for corruption (keep- 
ing for himself twenty percent of all 
funds paid out through his office), irregu- 
larity (selling government porcelain in 
personally owned stores), and immoral 
conduct (including incest and murder); 
then surprisingly, after notice of removal 
from office had been posted by the min- 
istry of Personnel, an imperial order rein- 
stated him on the recommendation of the 
eunuch, Su Hsiang # #9. Li Tai (q.v.), the 
minister of Personnel, and Feng Ch’i (q. 
v.), the vice minister, each submitted a 
memorial protesting the eunuch’s interfer- 
ence with ministerial affairs. The second 
Shen Pang himself submitted in 1600 a 
memorial begging to be permitted to leave 
office. The difference between the two 
men becomes clear only when one finds in 
the Jao-chou-fu chih that the second Shen 
Pang was a native of Jen-ho {-#f] (Hang- 
chow), not of Lin-hsiang, Hukuang. The 
lives of the two men may be compared 
in the following table: 


SHEN PANG 


I 


Native of Lin-hsiang, Hukuang 
1567 Chii-jen 
1581-93 Served as district magistrate 
1595 Appointed chu-shih (6A) 
Published Wan-shu tsa-chi 
ca. 1596 Expediter of tax collections in 


Shantung 
II 
Native of Hangchow, Chekiang 
1567 Chii-jen 
5977, Appointed assistant prefect (6A) 
1599 Removed from office 
1600 Submitted memorial 


From this, one may readily discern, that, 
if it were not for the difference in birth- 
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place, the two careers might easily have 
been taken as one. Even during their 
lifetimes this confusion may have occurred 
with the possible result that, when the 
wrongdoings of Shen Pang II were 
revealed in 1599, bibliophiles mistook him 
forthe author of the Wan-shu tsa-chi and 
rejected the book for that association. 
This theory, though unsubstantiated, seems 
to be a plausible explanation as to why 
such an informative and readable book 
all but suffered the fate of oblivion. 
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SHEN Shih-hsing iF77 (T. WR, H. BR, 
PURGE), 1535-August 23, 1614, official and 
scholar, was a native of Ch’ang-chou Wl in 
Soochow prefecture. In the provincial ex- 
aminations of 1561 he placed third, but in 
the palace examinations the following year 
he placed first and was forthwith made a 
compiler of the MHanlin Academy. His 
ancestral name was Shen but since _ his 
grandfather’s time the family had used the 
surname Hsu #. It is as MHsti Shih-hsing 
that his name appears in the chii-jen and 
chin-shih lists, and also as the author of 
one of his books: Ch’iin-shu tsuan-tsui @ 
atBke, 8 ch. He did not change his name 
to Shen until after 1567. In the decade 
anda half. to follow che~ received) a 
succession of promotions: junior supervisor 
of instruction and acting head of the 
Hanlin Academy (1574), grand supervisor 
of instruction (January, 1577), and later 
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in the same year right vice minister of 
Rites, then an equivalent office in the 
ministry of Personnel. One of the tasks 
which particularly engaged his attention 
from 1576 on was the revision of the Ta 
Ming hui-tien (see Hsti P’u), the contents 
of which were brought down to the year 
1585 (from 1549), completed two years 
later (March 24) in 228 chiian, and sub- 
sequently printed in the palace. Several 
copies of the original edition survive, and 
the work has_ recently (1963) been re- 
printed in Taiwan. His name is associated 
too with the preparation of the Shih-tsung 
and Mu-tsung shih-lu, completed respec- 
tively in the years 1577 and 1574 under 
the general editorship of the grand sec- 
retary, Chang Chi-cheng (q.v.). The latter 
was not slow to remark Shen’s talents 
and, when he was about to return home 
to bury his father in 1578, Chang recom- 
mended Shen’s appointment as left vice 
minister of Personnel and grand _ secre- 
tary. Thus did Shen begin his participation 
at the center of the administration. At 
the end of 1579 he became minister of 
Rites and concurrently grand _ secretary. 
Three years later he was given the noble 
titles of junior guardian of the emperor 
and grand guardian of the heir apparent 
as part of the celebration of the birth of 
Chu Ch’ang-lo (ECCP), the emperor’s 
first son. 

In the first decade of the Wan-li 
reign, Chang Chii-cheng served as chief 
grand secretary. Because he found it diffi- 
cult to tolerate anyone whose views dif- 
fered from his own, almost all of the offi- 
cials who were opposed to him were dis- 
missed. When he died in July, 1582, the 
responsibility of composing imperial orders 
fell largely on Grand Secretaries Chang 
Ssu-wei (qg.v.) and Shen. Many officials 
who had opposed Chang Chii-cheng were 
restored to their posts. This action put 
Chang Ssu-wei and Shen in good repute. 
In May, 1583, when Chang Ssu-wei was 
obliged to return home to mourn the 
death of his father, the duties of the 
chief grand _ secretary fell to Shen Shih- 
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hsing. On October 31 of the same year 
he was given the titular rank of minister 
of Personnel with the titles of junior 
tutor (of the emperor ) and grand tutor 
of the heir apparent. A year later the 
titles of junior preceptor and grard pre- 
ceptor of the heir apparent followed. Since 
Chang Chii-cheng’s death, the censors and 
other critics had become outspoken ard 
often attacked the administration sharply. 
In the spring of 1584 the censor Chang 
Wen-hsi 4e4¢BR (cs 1577) memorialized 
the emperor asking him to rescind four 
practices in order to prevent the govern- 
mental authority from becoming too concen- 
trated in the Grand Secretariat, especially 
in the hands of a single chief grand sec- 
retary. In essence Chang remarked: 1) the 
personnel reports and records of the six 
ministries and the Censorate should not 
be submitted to the Grand Secretariat for 
reevaluation; 2) the appointments and 
dismissals of the officials of the ministries 


of Personnel and War should not, one 


and all, be left to the discretion of the 
Grand Secretariat; 3) concerning public 
affairs, supreme commanders, governors, 


regional inspectors, and so on should not 
secretly and directly report to the Grand 
Secretariat and request instruction; and 
4) when one grand secretary drafts a 
suggested rescript for the emperor, he 
should discuss the matter with all other 
members of the Grand Secretariat. On 
Shen’s advice the emperor completely 
rejected Chang’s proposals. Later in the 
year, the right vice minister of Rites, Kao 
Ch’i-yu FREER (cs 1565), accused of a 
supposed affront to the throne by Censor 
Ting Tz’u-li Tjek (CT. Ag, cs 1577) was 
cashiered. Shen, however, sharply rebuked 
Ting for the accusation and in consquence 
the latter was reduced to the post of 
prefectural judge of Lu-an #&A#, Shansi. 
Subsequently Censors Li Chih 2:4 (T. %& 
#4, cS 1577) and Chiang Tung-chih 11 
Zz (T. $8, cs 1577) sought other pretexts 
to attack Shen directly and in their turn 
were downgraded (1585) and transferred 
to distant provinces. From that time on, 
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although the critics were frequently 
punished for their outspokenness, they 
continued their attacks on the administra- 
tion even more energetically. 

Hoping to win popularity, Shen in 
1586 requested the emperor to annul the 
special regulations for the examination of 
official merits established by Chang Chi- 
cheng; this the emperor promptly accepted. 
Afterwards, among other things, he suc- 
cessively asked the emperor to reduce the 
amount of silk and cloth annually present- 
ed to the palace; to reply to the various 
memorials submitted by the bureaucracy 
as soon as_ possible; and to experiment 
with rice planting near Peking. Generally 
speaking, however, he tended to flatter 
the emperor, and his record in office was 
undistinguished. During this time, laxity 
in discipline was setting in, and the laws 
became less and less respected. 

At the beginning of 1590, Lo Yu-jen 
Sef f= (T. DR, cs 1583), one of the com- 
mentators in the Grand Court of Revision, 
submitted to the emperor a memorial 
which included warnings against drinking 
(WR), lust (fA RE), greed (Hf RE), and loss 
of temper (54%). When he read this, the 
emperor was incensed. He ordered Shen 
to quash the memorial and wanted to 
punish Lo severely. A few days later, 
however, Shen, with the emperor’s con- 
currence, did not directly reply to Lo’s 
memorial but gave him a hint that he 
had better resign. In consequence Lo 
fortunately escaped the emperor’s wrath; 
from that time on the officials generally 
received no response to their memorials. 

It had been customary for lectures to 
be given in the palace for the emperor. 
At that time, however, these lectures were 
canceled because the emperor had no _ in- 
terest in them. In the face of this sit- 
uation, Shen suggested early in 1590 that 
the papers be submitted to the emperor. 
In the year 1586, when the emperor’s 
first son, Chu Ch’ang-lo, had reached the 
age of four, a son named Chu Ch’ang- 
hsiin was born to the emperor’s favorite, 
Cheng Kuei-fei (q.v.). Because Chu 
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Ch’ang-lo had not been appointed heir 
apparent, and the imperial consort was 
reported as conniving to have her own 
son so recognized, many officials re- 
monstrated with the emperor and requested 
that Chu Ch’ang-lo receive the appoint- 
ment at once. This angered the emperor, 
so Shen proposed that he issue an order 
that all suggestions offered to the throne 
by various officials should be within the 
limits of their responsibilites and be first 
submitted to their superiors for review. 
This order was soon issued, to the an- 
noyance of most of the court. 

One day in 1590, the emperor gave 
audience to his sons, Chu Ch’ang-lo and 
Chu Ch’ang-hsin, at Yi-te palace fie, 
summoning Shen as well to his presence. 
At this time Shen begged the emperor to 
make a decision on the succession prob- 
lem. After pondering for some time, the 
emperor replied that if for a year no one 
memorialized on the matter he would 
appoint Chu Ch’ang-lo heir apparent. Shen 
promptly passed the word along, urging 
his colleagues not to irritate the emperor. 
For this he was repeatedly attacked. When 
someone deliberately memorialized on the 
question of the heir apparent before the 
year was up, Shen could no longer ask 
the emperor to keep his word. He then 
begged to retire. Early in 1591 the title 
of t’ai-fu 74s (grand tutor) was confer- 
red on him, and on October 28 of the 
same year he was allowed to resign from 
office. It was a decade later that Chu 
Ch’ang-lo was finally declared heir ap- 
parent. 

After Shen’s' death at the age of 
eighty sui, he was posthumously given the 
official title of grand preceptor and canon- 
ized as Wen-ting 43%e. A fanciful portrait 
of his mother dreaming of his success in 
the palace examinations appears in the 
Ming chuang-yiian tu kao BAYKICIS. He 
had three sons and two daughters. The first 
son died early; the second, Shen Yung- 
moufA@ (CT. aH, H. 7x, 1560-1638), a 
chin-shih of 1583, served as minister of 
War for a month at the close of 1629; and 
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the third, Shen Yung-chia }H3z, a chii-jen 
of 1582, became an administration vice 
commissioner of Kwangsi province. One 
of his grandsons, Shen Shao-fang #47, a 
chin-shih of 1616, after several promotions 
rose to bea vice minister of Revenue. 
Shen Shih-hsing was the author inter 
alia of Tz’u-hsien-t'ang chi PAPE, 40 
ch., the Lun-fei chien-tu qj BERR, 10 ch, 
the Lun-fei tsou-ts'ao #4, 4 ch,, and the 
Lun-fei ssu-tsao “j#, 4 ch., all of which 
have survived. Copies of the T2’u-hsien- 
tang chi, printed in 1616, are still extant. 
The Hosa Bunko in Nagoya has a copy 
of his complete works, Shen Wen-ting kung 
chiian-chi 4>#, 68 ch. Of Shen and the 
first named work, which is a collection 
of fu fx and shih ## in 6 chiian, essays 
and miscellaneous comments in 34 chiian, 
the editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue have 
this to say: “When he was chief minister 
he committed no faults, nor was he 
responsible for any good acts either; his 
poetry and prose are of the same char- 
acter.” One poem in the _ second chiian 
drew the criticism of the Ch’ien-lung offi- 


cials (ca. 1780) and was ordered expunged. 


someone 
frontier; on —a fine 


It had to do with a picture of 
passing beyond the 
autumn day. 
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SHEN Te-fu 77787} (T. fem, BfH), 1578 
-1642, was a native of MHsiu-shui # 7k, 
Chia-hsing 3£§#-fu, Chekiang, where his 
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family had been established for several 
generations. His great-grandfather, grand- 
father, and father all qualified for the 
chin-shih, and were drawn into govern- 
ment service. Shen Mi 23 (T. AK, H. G 
=, All, cs 1529) became a _ follower 
of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.), Shen Ch’i- 
yiian FR, or HR (7. Hy, SBI OH. 
#3 )\|, 1526-91, cs 1559) was known for 
his large collection of books, and Shen 
Tzu-pin Aah CT. fete, H. JLB, 1554-89, 
cs 1577) helped to prepare the Ta Ming 
hui-tien (see Shen Shih-hsing). Shen 
Te-fu spent much of his time in Peking 
and had ample means to pursue a life of 
scholarship. He became a chii-jen in 1618, 
but never succeeded in obtaining the chin- 
shih degree. He is now best known and 
perhaps will ever be remembered as the 
author of the Wan-li yeh-hu-pien BARE, 
Yee, 30 ch. with preface of 1606 
and pu-i #38, 4 ch., preface of 1619. In 
1700 Ch’ien Fang {}j rearranged the 
book under 46 headings in 30 chiian. A sup- 
plement of 4 chiian was added to this edi- 
tion by the author’s descendant Shen Chen 
Hm in 1713. During the Ch’ien-lung period 
it fell under the ban; as a consequence 
the complete text was printed only in 
1827 and reprinted in 1869. In 1959 the 
Chung-hua shu-chii published in Peking a 
new edition in three volumes. 

Shen Te-fu was truly historically mind- 
ed; he did his work conscientiously and 
recorded facts without partisanship; he tried 
to seek out hidden motives and causes. He 
disclosed the seamy side of life and por- 
trayed also the human and personal ele- 
ments in the seemingly grandiose political 
sphere. He gives us, for instance, detail- 
ed descriptions of the relationship and 
rivalry among Yen Sung, Hsia Yen, and 
Hsu Chieh (qq.v.). He informs us also 
that even the powerful minister Chang 
Chi-cheng (q.v.) had to league himself 
with the eunuch Feng Pao (see Chang 
Chi-cheng); this and other articles on 
the eunuchs tell much about the eunuch 
system under the Ming. Shen supplies, in- 
cidentally, interesting and valuable infor- 
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mation about the novel Chin P’ing Mei 
(see Wang Shih-chen), holding that it 
was written by a famous figure of the 


Chia-ching period to attack certain con- 
temporary political figures and expose 
their machinations. The title of Shen’s book 
may be rendered “The private gleanings 
in the reign of Wan-li,” but it includes 
data on persons, events, and institutions 
from the beginning of the dynasty to his 
own time. As Chu I-tsun (ECCP) remarks, 
“It is the best private historical work 
written in and about the Ming dynasty.” 
It is indispensable for a full understand- 
ing of Ming history. An _ index to the 
work is included in the Chakoku Zuihitsu 
zatsucho sakuin H\sq RS ESE HB |. 

Shen seems to have been too circum- 
spect and cautious a writer, however, to 
present all the facts available to him. For 
instance, 1) he mentions the various im- 
perial concubines of foreign race of the 
Ming house but refrains from mentioning 
Kung-feitg4c, the consort of the founder 
of the dynasty; still less does he discuss 
the mystery surrounding her; 2) although 
writing more than two hundred _ years 
after the rebellion of Chu Ti (q.v.), he 
repeats without qualification all the incrim- 
inating epithets and innuendoes applied 
to the defeated party and its members; 3) 
he is also reticent about Yu Ch’ien (q.v.). 

Shen’s collected works entitled Ch’ing- 
chiian-tang chi YRpeee He, in 22 chiian, 
printed during the years ending in 1642, 
receive no mention in the Imperial Cata- 
logue, but an original copy is known to 
be extant in the Naikaku Bunko, Tokyo. 
‘The Catalogue does, however, record four 
other works by Shen, all originally parts 
of the Yeh-hu-pien, but only one of these 
was copied into the Imperial Library, the 
Ku-ch’ii tsa-yen ARRHRES. 1 chiian, which 
sketches the history of song writing in 
north and south China. All four have 
been reprinted separately in various col- 
lectanea. 
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SHEN Tu je CT. EA, H. G4), 1357- 
1434, official and calligrapher, was a na- 
tive of Hua-t’ing #¢2%, Sung-chiang AY 
prefecture. He and his younger brother, 
Shen Ts’an 4% (T. RY, H. fi#, 1379- 
1453), were both known for their callig- 
raphy, as well as for their prose and poet- 
ry. Sometime about 1590 Shen Tu became 
implicated in a lawsuit and was banished 
to Yunnan where he served on _ the 
staff of instruction of Chu P’ien (see 
Chu Su). Around 1398, when a_ military 
commander named Chu Neng Be 
(CT. fk, d. 1400) made an official trip 
to Nanking, he was taken along as an 
assistant. Shortly after Chu Ti (q.v.) had 
been enthroned in 1402, when the court 
was looking for qualified calligraphers to 
join the Hanlin Academy, Shen was 
recommended by Yang P’u (see Yang 
Shih-ch’i) to enter the service as a record- 
er. Although there were other good cal- 
ligraphers such as Hsieh Chin and Hu 
Kuang (qq.v.) at court, the emperor ad- 
mired Shen’s writing most. Official copies 
of many important rescripts and docu- 
ments of this period were penned by 
him. Soon his son, Shen Tsao Ye (T. #& 
%4), and his brother Shen Ts’an_ joined 
him. Shen Tu was then promoted to senior 
expositor, Shen Ts’an to reader, and Shen 
Tsao to drafter in the central drafting 
office. Shen Tu was allowed to wear the 
official apparel of the second rank. The 
two brothers accompanied the emperor 
on his trips between Peking and Nanking 
on several occasions and were showered 
with tokens of the imperial esteem. 
After Chu Chan-chi (q.v.) came to 
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the throne (1426), Shen Tu became chan- 
cellor of the Hanlin Academy. When he 
reached the age of seventy-two, he peti- 
tioned the emperor for retirement, but this 
was denied. In due course, however, through 
an imperial rescript he received his salary, 
but was absolved from official duties. 

Shen Tu was an expert in various 
styles of calligraphy, although his seal 
script was considered as most refined and 
classical, following that of the Han dy- 
nasty. His contemporary Yang Shih-ch’i 
once remarked: “Shen Tu’s seal script is 
the best of his time and Hu Kuang’s run- 
ning hand is unexcelled,” Wang Wen-chih 
(ECCP), a calligrapher of the 18th cen- 
tury, thought that the Shen brothers’ writ- 
ing was the harbinger of the so-called 
Hanlin style in Chinese calligraphy. Em- 
peror Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.), who fancied 
himself a calligrapher, admired Shen Tu’s 
handwriting so much that he sought out 
his descendants. He found a great-grand- 
son, named Shen Shih-lung +t, and ap- 
pointed him a drafter in the central draf- 
ting office. It was unusual for calligraph- 
ers like the Shen brothers to receive so 
much favor from _ successive emperors. 
They were nicknamed “elder academician” 
and “younger academician.” Wang Shih- 
chen (q.v.), a connoisseur, recorded (ca. 
1580) that examples of Shen Ts’an’s hand- 
writing had a lower market value than 
that of contemporary young calligraphers, 
and lamented the unpredictability of the 
national taste. 
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SHEN Yu-jung 8% (T. ah, H. HS), 
January 22, 1557-June/July, 1627, soldier, 
was a native of Hstian-ch’eng ix, south 
of Nanking. He came from a family of 
literary tradition. His grandfather, Shen 
Ch’ung # (T. BR, H. HRA, cj 1537, d. 
1571), one-time assistant administration 
commissioner of Kwangsi, was a disciple 
of Wang Chi (q.v.) of the Wang Yang- 
ming school. His father, Shen Mao- 
ching ##, entered officialdom by purchase 
and served as a vice-magistrate of P’u- 
chou Yj), Shansi. His uncle, Shen Mao- 
hsiieh HB (T. Base, H. pk, BELA, 
1539-82), attained the distinction of being 
chosen chuang-yiian in the chin-shih ex- 
amination of 1577. Energetic and outspoken, 
Shen Mao-hsiieh offended the powerful 
grand secretary, Chang Chi-cheng (gq. v.), 
and discreetly left Peking on leave. It is said 
that in the last few years of his life he re- 
ceived instructions from the Taoist priestess, 
Wang Tao-chen (gq. v.), and was devoted 
to the attainment of supernatural powers. 
Shen Yu-jung, able-bodied and vigo- 
rous, preferred horsemanship and swords- 
manship to literary studies and passed the 
military examinations of 1579. He then 
served as a junior officer in the garrisons 
north of Peking wherein one border raid 
in 1584 he sustained two arrow wounds 
but returned with six enemy heads. A year 
later he was transferred to Liaotung as 
firearms officer under the governor, Ku 
Yang-chien -Rae (T. AIM, cs 1565, 
1537-1604). Shen distinguished himself in 
the attack on the Yehe fortresses in 1588 
(see Narimbulu, ECCP),., receiving. | a 
wound and losing two horses from under 
him. He was rewarded with a minor hered- 
itary rank in the Kuang-ning chung-wei 
JR S-p%i and given the command of a 
fort. It is said that he served under Sung 
Ying-ch’ang (see Li Ju-sung) for some 
time and then (1595?) retired to his 
home in Hstian-ch’eng where he made 
good returns from farming. 
In 1597, for the defense of the south- 
ern Fukien coast against Japanese raid- 
ers, the governor of Fukien, Chin Hsiieh- 
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tseng SPB (T. FB, cs 1568), invited 
Shen to come out of retirement and serve 
as a naval officer on the island Hai-t’an 
gi. east of Foochow. It happened that 
his elder brother, Shen Yu-yen Age (T. 
+#£, cj 1579), was then an assistant pre- 
fect of Foochow in charge of coastal 
defense. Together they built up a_ well- 
disciplined force. By surprising a pirate ship 
preying on merchant vessels, Shen Yu- 
jung gained his first naval victory. About 
this time the provincial authorities planned 
to send him on a secret mission to Japan 
and appropriated a thousand taels for the 
purpose. He took no part in the financial 
arrangements and so was not involved 
when the mission was called off and 
the money had to be refunded. For this 
his superiors admired him and promoted 
him to be Wu-yii pa tsung ¥ FE s4, 
commander of the naval forces in south 
Fukien with headquarters on Amoy 
Island. In 1602 the command post was 
removed to Shih-hu 4%, a fishing 
village on the estuary of the Chin-chiang 
7B7T. He supervised the construction of 
a large fort, including even a building 
for literary activities where such scholars as 
T’u Lung, Ch’en Ti, and Ho Ch’iao-yiian 
(qq. v.) stayed as his guests. 

Late in that year (1602) Shen was 
informed of the presence of a Japanese 
pirate fleet of seven ships off the Taiwan 
coast. He made preparations to fight and, 
early in 1603, when his men were expected 
to prepare for the New Year festivals, he 
ordered them to embark on _ twenty-one 
ships at Liao-lo $}% (on Quemoy Island). 
A storm dispersed the fleet while it was 
sailing past the Pescadores. With fourteen 
ships that reached Taiwan he attacked 
the pirates, sinking six ships and recover- 
ing more than three hundred men, women, 
and children taken into captivity by the 
pirates. Ch’en Ti, who accompanied Shen 
on the expedition, wrote a report of his 
observations on Taiwan; it is the first 
reliable Chinese account of the aborigines 
(see Ch’en Ti). The victory was also cele- 
brated by other writers, including the 
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grand secretary, then in retirement, Yeh 
Hsiang-kao (gq. y.). 

When the Dutch admiral, Wijbrand 
van Waerwijck (feb, or fie BEBB, 1569- 
16157, sent out by the Dutch in 1602 to 
join the East India Company), arrived at 
the Pescadores with a fleet of three ships 
in 1604, he dispatched Li Chin Aeg”, a 
Fukienese merchant at Pattani on the east 
Malay coast, to Foochow to negotiate 
with the eunuch, Kao Ts’ai 3, then in 
charge of customs and taxes of Fukien. 
The understanding was that, after the re- 
ceipt of a certain sum of money, Kao was 
to report favorably to the throne on the 
desirability of granting the Dutch the 
privilege of trading at the Pescadores. 
The new governor, Hsti Hstieh-chii (q.v.), 
was opposed to this arrangement and sent 
Shen with a fleet of fifty ships to the 
island to deal with the Dutch. With prom- 
ises to send Chinese merchants to trade 
at Pattani, Shen persuaded the Dutch to 
leave without concluding any transactions 
with the eunuch. This achievement further 
enhanced Shen’s prestige as a naval com- 
mander and strategist, but the eunuch re- 
sented his interference. Instead of a_ sub- 
stantial reward Shen was transferred to 
Chekiang as an assistant regional military 
commissioner (autumn of 1606). 

Shen served eight years in Chekiang, 
holding successively the posts of major in 
command of the Ch’ang Kuo £2  gar- 
rison and lieutenant colonel in charge of 
the coastal defense of southeastern Che- 
kiang. About 1612 he submitted an intel- 
ligence report on the Japanese activities, 
referring to the Satsuma subjugation of 
Liu-ch’iu (Rytkyw) in 1609 and the thriv- 
ing trade at Pusan in Korea. The report, 
transmitted to the Korean government, 
evoked a long explanation from _ the 
Korean king, who asserted that the Japan- 
ese in Pusan were under control. In 
1614, for some reason, Shen left his post 
and-returned home. Three years later, 
when the Fukien coast was again men- 
aced by pirates, the then governor, Huang 
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invited Shen to resume command of coast- 
al defense. In June, shortly after he ar- 
rived at Foochow, he led a fleet in an 
attack on some Japanese pirates on the 
Tung-sha yj Islands and returned with 
sixty-nine prisoners, a number of Fukien- 
ese fishermen, and several sailors of the 
Chekiang navy who had been held in 
captivity by the Japanese. Although Shen 
accomplished this by a ruse, the exploit 
was memorialized to the throne as a mil- 
itary victory and the senior members of 
the provincial government were all hand- 
somely rewarded. Hence, when Shen’s 
commission from Peking arrived merely 
confirming his new appointment with his 
former rank of lieutenant colonel, he 
offered his resignation and prepared to 
leave. Shortly thereafter, however, he also 
received a reward, the promotion to co- 
lonel in command of southern Fukien 
coastal defense (Nan-Chang fu-tsung-ping 
Mi alM sz). In that capacity he succeeded 
in pacifying large pirate bands on _ the 
coast, enlisting some of their members 
under his command and sending the rest 
to their homes. 

This was the time when the rebellion of 
the Jurchen chief, Nurhaci (ECCP), turned 
the attention of the Peking court to the 
front in Liaotung. Both for the defense 
of Shantung and for the maintenance of 
the supply route to Liaotung by sea, the 
northern Shantung port of Teng-chou 
jf] gained increasing importance. In 1620 
Shen Yu-jung, as one of the few exper- 
ienced naval officers, was made command 
er-in-chief of Shantung with headquarters 
at Teng-chou (Teng-Lai tsung ping-kuan& 
ARH E'E), a post he held for four years. 
He was then in his late sixties, but was 
energetic enough to lead naval raids on 
the Liaotung coast, winning several en- 
gagements. He also helped thousands of 
refugees to cross the sea from Liaotung to 
Shantung. His relations with Mao Wen- 
lung (ECCP), the general occupying the 
Korean island of P’i-tao #¥ i (i. e. Chia- 
tao #X i), however, were strained, prob- 
ably because he thought that Mao was 
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self-aggrandizing and could not be fully 
trusted. In the conduct of this campaign he 
differed with the policy makers in Peking 
who counted on Mao for offensive action 
against the Manchus. Even Yeh Hsiang- 
kao, then first grand secretary, who had 
known Shen for forty years, upheld Mao 
in the dispute, as is revealed in his letters 
to Shen. In the end (1624) the government 
granted Shen’s plea for resignation. After 
living three years in retirement he died 
of heart failure. 

In 1628, one year after his death, one 
of his eight sons, Shen Shou-ch’ung #2 
(H. fag, d. 1645), became a military chin- 
shih; after serving in the army for fifteen 
years, he was killed in action defending 
Hsing-tu s#$ (An-lu @f in Hukuang) 
against the rebels under Li Tzu-ch’eng 
(ECCP). Another son, Shen Shou-ch’iao 
I, succeeded to the hereditary rank of a 
chiliarch of the Kuang-ning Guard. Still a 
third son, Shen Shou-min -, fought 
against the Manchus in 1645. 

Shen Yu-jung was commemorated in 
temples or by monuments every place in 
which he served as commanding officer, 
Amoy, P’eng-hu(Pescadores), Ch’uan-chou, 
Teng-chou, etc. He preserved in an album 
the writings and eulogies presented to 
him. About a year after his death, his sons 
printed the collection in 6 chiian, under 
the title Min-hai tseng-yen fR¥Sie =. Al- 
though it includes chiefly prose and poetry 
about his exploits in Fukien, there are 
also a few items dating from later years, 
including an elegy by Ho Ch’iao-yiian. 
The book, fortunately preserved in the 
library of Tokyo University, was printed 
in 1959 as No. 56 in the series T’ai-wan 
wen-hsien tSung-k’an ZE¥RW ESF] with 
a preface by Fang Hao fs. 
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SHENG Mao-yeh ytee (T. Qi, H. 
e, GAZE, GSE), fl. 1620-40, artist, was a 
native of Ch’ang-chou {e}Ij (Soochow). 
Nothing is known of his life; the authors 
of his biographical notices discuss his 
painting only. They state that he produced 
landscapes in color’ depicting misty 
groves and wide plains with slanted and 
intertwined trees and lofty mountains, 
and that his figures were refined and 
skillfully done. They add that his paintings, 
although lacking the influence of Sung 
and Yuan dynasty styles, were exceedingly 
good when compared with those of the 
late Wu & school; the “scholarly” spirit 
of his paintings also receives praise. 
Many of Sheng’s landscapes are quite 
somber in effect, displaying a marked 
preference for sparse groves of spindly 
or tortured pines or thickets of blunt- 
branched leafless trees. This is explained 
partly by the artist’s penchant for illustra- 
ting poetry and for frequently selecting 
precisely those couplets, most often con- 
ceived by T’ang dynasty poets, which refer 
to chill and wintry scenes. Stylistically, 
Sheng’s landscape forms are produced not 
so much by outlines, as by built-up layers 
of soft dabs and strokes of wash. Con- 
trasted with this are the harshly rendered 


forms of branches and trees. Often the 
stunted or bare branches are done with 
brusque, blunted strokes of stark, dark 


ink, while tree trunks are presented as 
folded and twisted angular patterns rather 
than as rounded forms. 

Sheng, whose style was influenced 
by that of Li Shih-ta (q. v.), peopled his 
landscapes with scholar-figures of a dis- 
tinctive type. They tend to be of ample 
proportion and to wear heavy, full gar- 
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ments which increase their rotundity. Their 
rather portly physiques are further empha- 
sized by the artist’s inclination to ignore 
the interior folds of garments and instead 
to concentrate upon defining the overlap- 
ping folds of cuffs, collars, and hems 
with wide, wavering lines. (Examples 
of Sheng’s paintings are reproduced by 
Osvald Sirén.) 

Sheng was apparently the leading 
figure in a family of landscape painters 
which included his son, Sheng Nien 4(T. 
KA). This youth painted plum blossoms 
and bamboo as well as_ landscapes, but 
had an uncontrollable mania for chess, in 
which he excelled, and so had little time 
to devote to painting. Further, according 
to Yeh Te-hui (BDRC), two landscape 
artists from Soochow, Sheng Mao-chiin #@ 
and Sheng Mao-ying #8, were Sheng 
Mao-yeh’s brothers. None of Sheng Nien’s 
works seems to have survived, and only 
one landscape, a fan dated 1626, by Sheng 
Mao-chiin is known to exist (unpublished 
listed by Kuo Wei-ch’ti Bee YE). A hand- 
scroll entited “Ma-ch’i yen-yli t’u” Bie 
tARylel (The Ma-ch’i temple in misty 
rain), painted in 1633, is signed “Sheng 
Ying” and may be the work of Sheng 
Mao-ying (reproduced in Liao-ning-sheng 
po-wu-kuan ts’ang-hua chi 38844 fey Be RK 
#f). Both the Liaoning catalogue and 
the Shih-ch’ti pao-chi, the catalogue of the 
Chvien-lung emperor’s collection (to 
which this painting once belonged), as- 
sign it to the otherwise unknown § artist, 
Sheng Ying. Hsu Pang-ta (see Lu Chih), 
however, considers it to have been the 
work of Sheng Mao-ying.-If this assump- 
tion be correct, a seal following the 
artist’s signature gives his hao as T’ao-an 
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SHENG Yung fs, died October (?), 
1403, was a military officer, reportedly a 
native of Shensi, but data concerning his 
origins are lacking. He achieved his great- 
est prominence as a general command- 
ing the imperial field armies during the 
civil war of 1399-1402, which led to the 
usurpation of Chu Ti (q.v.). Sheng served 
initially under Hstii Ta, Ch’ang Yi-ch’un, 
and Fu Yu-te (qq.v.) in the military cam- 
paigns of the early years of the Hung-wu 
era, by the end of which he received the 
appointment of regional military com- 
missioner. He was thus one of the higher- 
ranking and more experienced generals 
available to the government when, on 
August 25, 1399, an expeditionary force, 
nominally numbering over 300,000, but 
actually having only about 130,000 men, 
was formed to take the field against the 
prince of Yen. Sheng was assigned to the 
staff of Keng Ping-wen (q.v.), named 
generalissimo for the conquest of the 
north. Keng’s forces took up positions at 
Chen-ting [&%é, Ho-chien jnjfaj, and other 
points in central Pei-Chihli, and through- 
out September engaged in skirmishes and 
probing operations against the relatively 
small but well-led units of Chu Ti, based 
on Peiping. A small engagement led to 
the rout of Keng’s inexperienced junior 
officers and perhaps undisciplined men; on 
September 24 he was forced to fall back 
on Chen-ting, with heavy losses in men 
and horses. On the 30th, recalled to court, 
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he was replaced by Li Ching-lung (see Li 
Wen-chung), a distant cousin of the 
emperor, probably on the advice of Huang 
Tzu-ch’eng (see Lien Tzu-ning). Li subse- 
quently took over the main field army 
left by Keng, plus additions, perhaps to- 
taling half a million men. Sheng Yung came 
under his command at this time. 

When Chu Ti forced Li to retreat to 
Te-chou #@))|, and then to Tsinan (May 
31, 1400), after the battle of Pai-kou 
River (see Chu Ti), T’ieh Hstian (g.v.) and 
Sheng Yung swore to defend the city to 
the death. The initiative they assumed and 
their success in raiding attacks on Chu 
Ti’s forces kept the city from  surrender- 
ing during the siege, which lasted from 
June 6 to September 4. With the recall of 
Li on September 28, the court aprointed 
Sheng Yung commander-in-chief in the 
north with the title P’ing Yen chiang-chtin 
27H 4B =(General for the pacifiation of 
Yen) and concurrently regional com- 
mander. He was also awarded the title of 
marquis of Li-ch’eng Frixfe. A new phase 
in the military operations now com- 
menced. 

Under Sheng Yung the conduct of 
the war was at first considerably more 
succesful. The greatest victories over the 
ebellious forces occurred during the win- 
ter of 1400-1. Sheng Yung is remembered 
most prominently for his massive victory 
at Tung-ch’ang # & (modern Liao-ch’eng 
Wisk, Shantung) on January 9, 1401. Tung- 
ch’ang was a prefectural city lying west 
of the Grand Canal and _ southwest of 
Tsinan on the principal overland route to 


the south from Pei-Chihli. Chu Ti’s con- 
sistent strategy seems to have been to 
avoid main strongholds on the Grand 


Canal supply route unless the enemy was 
in retreat and disorder; otherwise he em- 
ployed guerrilla tactics, diversionary at- 
tacks and feints, and sought routes to the 
south that would avoid major obstacles. He 
personally led his principal army in such 
operations in southwest Pei-Chihli through- 
out December, and Sheng Yung was able 
to confront him at Tung-ch’ang under 
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favorable conditions. At midpoint in the 
battle P’ing An (see Chu Ti) arrived 
with his fearsome cavalry, and the decima- 


tion of Chu Ti’s army followed: Several 
leading rebel generals were captured 
and beheaded on the battlefield. This is 


often referred to as the low point in Chu 
Ti’s fortunes. It should have been followed 
by a general attack, coordinating the efforts 
of all the garrisons at Chen-ting, Ts’ang 3 
-chou, Te-chou, and other points. But com- 
manders at those points failed to heed the 
call for such a movement, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost. Throughout the remainder of 
January Chu Ti was remarkably successful 
in regaining the initiative in several places, 
retaking important bastions in central 
Pei-Chihli, and blunting the aggressive 
operations of P’ing An and others. But 
on January 31 the court at Nanking an- 
nounced the victory of Tung-ch’ang ina 
triumphant mood, called Huang Tzu- 
ch’eng and Ch’i T’ai (q.v.) back to office, 
and bestowed promotions and rewards on 
the generals. 

Although an aggressive follow-up of 
the Tung-ch’ang victory had not immedi- 
ately materialized, Sheng Yung was able 
to mount a general offensive by March; 
several crucial engagements took place 
in the last days of the month and 
through April, 1401, north from Te-chou 
along the main routes to Peiping. On 
April 5 Sheng’ personally led a raid that 
captured several prominent officers, and 
the mood of his commanders may _ have 
grown overconfident. On the following day, 
on a field north of the Hu-t’o }€yé River, 
the main armies confronted each other. 
The accounts say that the battle seesawed 
throughout the day. Sheng Yung held his 
ground, facing the northeast, awaiting the 
arrival of other forces. In mid-afternoon 
a gale began to blow from the northeast, 
carrying heavy dust, blinding and confu- 
sing his soldiers, while Chu Ti’s men, with 
their backs to the wind, were at an 
advantage. Several loyalist generals died 
fighting, the soldiers broke and fled, and 
Sheng Yung was forced to retreat in 
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disorder, having lost “over one hundred 
thousand troops.” He fell back upon Te- 
chou, only to learn that the tardy relief 
force expected during the battle had learned 
of his defeat and retreated to Chen-ting. 
On April 8 at Shan-chia-ch’iao A 3H, 
and again on April 23 at Kao-ch’eng 
mabk, P’ing An was seriously defeated 
with heavy cavalry losses. All of southern 
Pei-Chihli fell to Chu Ti. The court again 
dismissed Huang Tzu-ch’eng and Ch’i T’ai, 
and assumed a mood of gloom. The ag- 
gressive phase of Sheng Yung’s field com- 
mand had been brought to an unsuccessful 
conclusion. 

During July and August, 1401, Chu Ti 
succeeded in bypassing Te-chou and Tsinan, 
and putting out of commission warehouses 
and supply vessels on the Grand Canal. 
Sheng Yung’s offensive capacity was thus 
temporarily reduced, and he was obliged 
to fall back to defend the Huai River 
line farther south. In 1402 Chu Ti ordered 
one column to outflank Sheng by moving 
south of the Huai from a roint in Shan- 
tung, ready to prevent any disengagement 
from the Huai defense system and rapid 
move to the southwest, where Chu Ti was 
attempting to approach the Yangtze. He 
reached there at last at the end of June. 
By this time, Sheng was able to make a 
dash to the Yangtze, and prepare a joint 
land and naval defense. The imperial 
forces repulsed Chu Ti at P’u-tzu-k’ou yi 
+-[4 in the last days of July. This was a 
dark moment for him, with victory almost 
in sight. In the nick of time, however, his 
son Chu Kao-hsti (q.v.) arrived with rein- 
forcements, and permitted him to seize 
the initiative once more and cross the 
river. He entered Nanking on July 13. 
Sheng Yung was not involved in any of 
the events that occurred immediately 
afterwards. 

Like most of the field commanders and 
important military officers throughout the 
realm, Sheng Yung acquiesced in the fait 
accompli, and acknowledged the legiti- 
macy of the usurpation, shortly after Nan- 
king had fallen and the new reign was 
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proclaimed. Chu Ti made a show of 
treating his most able opponents in the field 
generously. Sheng Yung was first returned 
to the command of the garrison at Huai- 
an ¥£% and shortly thereafter named 
governor of Shantung, charged to lead in 
the rehabilitation of the region following 
the destruction of war. There may have 
been a calculated irony in this since the 
previous governor had been T’ieh Hswuan, 
Sheng’s ardent colleague in the aggressive 
counterattacks of 1400, who remained an 
uncompromising loyalist to the end and 
had just been executed as an enemy of 
the new regime. After a very short term 
as governor, in 1403 Sheng reached the 
retirement age and went home. Early in 
October of that same year, Censor-in- 
chief Ch’en Ying impeached him for har- 
boring seditious thoughts (see Ju Ch’ang); 
he was subsequently deprived of his noble 
title, and later committed suicide. 
Nothing seems to be known about 
Sheng Yung’s heirs, and other facts about 


his life are curiously missing. The late 
Ming historian Wang Shih-chen (q.v.) 
made the comment, “([Sheng] Yung 


achieved the rank of regional military com- 
missioner in the Hung-wu period, but had 
achieved no particular fame by reason of 
merit in battle. The histories record only 
that his daughter was the consort #¢ of 
the prince of the second degree of the 
Chou /W line, [Chu] Yu-k’uang #@ HE; it 
would seem that the historians must have 
suppressed facts.” Chu Yu-k’uang was 
born in 1400, the eighth son of Chu Su 
(qv.), the first prince of-*"Chou, “at his 
place of temporary exile in Yunnan. He 
was enfoeffed during the Yung-lo reign 
as prince of Chen-p’ing 4878, and lived 
until 1472, having achieved some _ repu- 
tation for scholarly pursuits. His marriage 
to Sheng Yung’s daughter must have 
taken place fifteen years, more _ or less, 
after Sheng Yung’s suicide. It is difficult 
to say whether the “suppressed facts” 
which Wang Shih-chen suspects concerned 
the troubled” ‘career of ChuvSu” “and* his 
children, or Sheng Yung’s own history. A 
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recent scholar has located a poem written 
for Sheng by a friend on the occasion of 
his appointment to the governorship of 


Shantung. It conveys some sense of the 
incongruity of the final years of the 
great old general’s career, and _ strongly 


suggests that he must have been tortured 
by his own sense of guilt and by the 
reproaches of his contemroraries. Eut no 
other information about his final years or 
about his descendants seems to exist. 
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SHIH Chin-ch’ing #m3£5R), died ca. 1421, 
Ming pacification commissioner of Palem- 
bang, Sumatra, was a native of Kwangtung. 
At the time of his birth in the latter part 
of the 14th century the empire of Maja- 
pahit in Java had annexed Sri Vijaya (or 
Sambodja), and at the end of the century, 
when its power declined, it still claimed 
suzerainty over this ancient state in southern 
Sumatra. Actual control of Palembang, 
former capital of Sri Vijaya, called Chiu- 
kang #2} (the old port) by the Chinese, 
had fallen into hands of the local leaders, 
among whom were the Chinese. One of 
the first to rise to prominence and to ex- 
ercise authority over the region was Liang 
Tao-ming 388A, a native of Nan-hai 
favs in Kwangtung frovince, who, with 
several thousand families of soldiers and 
traders from Kwangtung and Fukien, had 
settled at Palembang and had been chosen 
chief. Shih Chin-ch’ing at the same time 
was made assistant chief. 

At the beginning of the Yung-lo 
period a guard commander, Sun Hsiian 
$x, sent to southeast Asia on a diplomatic 
mission, met Liang’s son, Liang Er-nu 
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wy, and persuaded the latter to return 
with him for a visit to the imperial capi- 
tal. As a consequence of Liang Er-nu’s 
visit, the Ming court in February, 1405, 
sent a messenger, T’an Sheng-shou 7ah$§ 
=, with a chiliarch commander, Yang 
Hsin #§{8%, to Palembang to establish 
relations with Liang Tao-ming. The mis- 
sion returned in December with Liang 
Tao-ming and another leader, Cheng Po- 
k’o @f(Anyl. While he was away, Liang 
left the administration of the Chinese com- 
munity at Palembang to Shih Chin-ch’ing. 

Liang returned home with gifts of 
brocades, lustring, and paper money from 
the emperor. In August of the following 
year another embassy from~ Palembang 
arrived at Nanking, but, instead of Liang 
Tao-ming, Ming chronicles give the name 
of Ch’en Tsu-i BRAHxE Cd. 1407) as the 
chief of Chiu-kang. This suggests that 
during his absence, or shortly after his 
return, other Chinese had come to chal- 
lenge Liang’s position and that he had lost 
control during the struggle for power. 
The shih-lu states that Ch’en Tsu-i_ sent 
his son, Ch’en Shih-liang +, and Liang 
Tao-ming sent his nephew, Liang Kuan- 
cheng #{f, to China. After this there is 
no further mention of Liang Tao-ming. 


Instead, there are accounts of a conflict 
between Ch’en Tsu-i and Shih Chin- 
ch’ing. 


By going in person or by sending 
close relatives as envoys to the Ming im- 
perial court, the Chinese leaders of Palem- 
bang had sought to enhance their author- 
ity and bolster their positions, but the 
Ming government did not become involved 
in the affairs of the Chinese in Palem- 
bang until 1407 when Cheng Ho (q.v.) 
touched at the seaport on his return from 
India with his ships laden with merchan- 
dise and treasures. Under a date equivalent 
to October 1, 1407, the shih-lu states: 

“The grand eunuch Cheng Ho returned 
from his mission to the countries of the 
Western Ocean bringing as prisoners the 
pirate Ch’en Tsu-i and others. Previously, 
when [Cheng] Ho arrived at Chiu-kang 
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he sent messengers to summon  [Ch’en] 
Tsu-i. Tsu-i and others pretended to submit 
but secretly planned to waylay the govern- 
ment fleet. Ho and others learned about 
this and, having marshaled their forces, 
were ready. When Tsu-i led his men to 
attack, Ho, in command of his troops, 
fought and defeated them, killing over five 
thousand pirates, setting fire to ten pirate 
ships, capturing seven ships, and seizing 
two unauthorized brass seals. [He also] 
took as prisoners Tsu-i and two others 
[who], upon arrival at the capital, were 
immediately ordered to be executed.” 

This passage, if the facts are correct, 
reveals the scale of the engagement. Ac- 
cording to a modern historian, Pao Tsun- 
peng 13%, Cheng Ho had under his com- 
mand, during his first voyage, 62 treasure 
ships, 255 smaller vessels, and nearly 28,000 
men. The attackers lost 5,000 men and 17 
ships; so their forces too must have been 
originally quite strong. Since contempor- 
ary accounts describe the people of Pa- 
lembang as being skilled in naval warfare, 
predatory, and feared by their neighbors, 
it is possible that the attackers were not 
just Chinese pirates but Sumatrans as 
well. 

As for Ch’en Tsu-i, who was labeled 
a pirate chief, there is the statement of 
Ma Huan (q.v.)that Ch’en Tsu-i was a Can- 
tonese who had fled to Palembang during 
the Hung-wu period and who, as chief 
of the Chinese settlement there, was over- 
bearing and oppressive, and had  plun- 
dered merchant ships. These charges were 
repeated in contemporaneous Chinese ac- 
counts. Piracy was rampant in the South 
Seas at this time, and it is quite possible 
that Ch’en Tsu-i was a freebooter who 
had fled from China when the imperial 
coast guard intensified its campaign to 
suppress piracy. When Chu Ti (q.v.) sent 
naval expeditions to the South China 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, they were 
entrusted with two main missions: one, to 
proclaim the might of China, and the 
other, to make the sea routes safe. Cheng 
Ho’s defeat and arrest of Ch’en Tsu-i 
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was thus in line with his orders. 

Beyond the officially published ver- 
sions of the event there are other aspects 
that should be taken into account. The Ming 
government was seeking to monopolize 
foreign trade in its effort to strengthen 
its tributary system, and Cheng Ho was 
one of the chief agents of this policy. 
The extensive private trade of the Chi- 
nese merchants had to be brought under 
control and limited, and those who did 
not comply would be treated as outlaws. 
Ch’en Tsu-i could have been one of them. 
Then, too, Ma Huan reveals that it was 
Shih Chin-ch’ing who informed Cheng Ho 
about Ch’en Tsu-i’s lawless activities and 
his plan to attack the imperial fleet. Shih, 
according to a modern scholar, Tan Yeok 
Seong, was a Chinese Muslim and it is 
likely that Cheng Ho, also a Chinese Mus- 
lim, would lend a ready ear to his words, 
and that Ma Huan, of the same faith, 
would side with him. 

Six days after the reception of Cheng 
Ho at the Ming court and the presenta- 
tion of the captives, Shih Chin-ch’ing’s 
son-in-law and emissary, Ch’iu Yen-ch’eng 
Fez, was granted an audience at court. 
The emperor issued a decree proclaiming 
the establishment of an office of pacifi- 
cation at Palembang and the appointment 
of Shih Chin-ch’ing as the commissioner. 
Ch’iu received the robes, sash, and seal 
of office to take back to Shih. This is 
the only occasion in history when the 
Chinese government had an_ overseas 


agency to take charge of Chinese settlers. 


But neither its authority over Shih nor 
Shih’s control over his domain was very 
strong. Concerning Shih Chin-ch’ing, the 
Ming-shih states: “Although he accepted 
the decrees of the imperial’ court he was 
also a vassal of Java. His territory was 
a small strip and cannot be compared 
with Sri Vijaya of the past.” Still the 
Ming court regarded Java as a vassal, and 
in 1413 it intervened when the Majapahit 
ruler of Java protested against claims 
of Malacca to Palembang. With the 
port of Palembang in friendly hands and 
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the sultanate of Malacca having the status 
of a Chinese protectorate and a base for 
the Ming fleet to assemble and to refit, 
the Chinese were able to dominate the 
sea lanes of southeast Asia. 

Shih Chin-ch’ing carried on diplomatic 
and commercial relations with other coun- 
tries in addition to those with the Ming 
empire in China and the Majarahit empire 
in Java. A Japanese record (discovered in 
1932) reveals that in July, 1408 (15th 
year of Oei), a “southern barbarian” 
(namban) ship sent by “the king named 
Arya [Shih] Chin-ch’ing” #4 FsFI 
[Hie] YEE) carrying gifts to the “king” of 
Japan was wrecked off the coast of Kyu- 
shu. The rescued crew was sent home in 
another vessel. Ya-lieh (aretsu in Japa- 
nese) is the Malay term arya for a noble- 
man, and Chinese envoys in the service 
of the rulers of states in southeast Asia 
often bore this title. 

Since the shih-lu mentions a mission 
from the Chiu-kang office of the pacifi- 
cation commissioner in November, 1416, it 
may be presumed that Shih Chin-ch’ing 
was then still alive. The Li-tai pao-an FE 
$8, a collection of the official documents 
of Liu-ch’iu (Ryukyt), contains a_ letter 
dated November, 1428, from the chief 
minister of Liu-ch’iu to the administrator 
of Chiu-kang #2 }§28-—, which refers to 
an embassy headed by Teng Tzu-ch’ang 
a> sent by the arya Shih Chih-sun of 
Chiu-kang 2}i fe (HB)7UPR in 1421. 
This may indicate that Shih Chin-ch’ing 
had died and his title had rassed on to his 
son. 

In February, 1424, this Shih Chih-sun 
(written as Shih Chi-sun # fin the shih-lu 
and Ming-shih) sent his brother-in-law, 
Ch’iu Yen-ch’eng, as his envoy to the Ming 
court to request the emperor to confer on 
him his father’s title as the pacification 
commissioner of Palembang and _ to 
grant him anew seal of office to replace 
the old one, which had been destroyed 
by fire. Both requests were approved and 
Cheng Ho was ordered to _ proceed to 
Palembang to invest Shih Chi-sun with 
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the office. Whether Cheng Ho followed this 
order is open to serious doubt. Emperor 
Chu Ti died in August, 1424, and his 
successor, Chu Kao-chih (q.v.). canceled 
further expeditions to the South Seas. In 
the six months between February and 
August there was scarcely sufficient time 
to equip a fleet, and. furthermore, there is 
no mention of such a mission in the 
inscriptions recording Cheng’s voyages. In 
August, 1425, following the death of Chu 
Kao-chih and the accession of Chu 
Chan-chi (q. v.), an embassy from the 
pacification commissioner of Chiu-kang, 
Java ‘[sic], headed by the arya Chang-fo- 
na-magfe #hH} Ke, arrived to present tribute, 
and again asked for a new seal of office 
to replace the one which had _ been 
destroyed by fire. The request granted, 
Chang-fo-na-ma was given one to take 
back with him. 

The shih-lu does not mention the 
name of the ruler of Palembang who 
sent Chang-fo-na-ma and there is no 
further mention of Shih Chi-sun. The Li- 
tai-pao-an contains two letters from _ the 
chief minister of Liu-ch’iu. both bearing 
the same date (November 3, 1430) but 
each listing a different set of gifts. One 
was addressed to Seng ya-la Wu (@ Hh i 
of Chiu-kang and the other to the pen- 
mu-niang AAR of Palembang. While 
Seng ya-la Wu cannot be identified, the 
fact that there were two letters may in- 
dicate that there were two rulers at the 
time. [Editors’ note: Kobata Atsushi and 
Matsuda Mitsugu suggest (p. 137, n. 3) 
that “Seng-a-la-wu may have denoted a 
sultan.”] In reply there were two letters to 
the chief minister of Liu-ch’iu on March 
16, 1431, both with the same date but re- 
cording different sets of gifts. One was from 
the pen-t’ou-niang AGAR of Palembang 
and the other from “the Humble Woman 
of Palembang, the pinatih, the Elder 
Mistress Shih” 9 pk AR Aa BBP Hh EG AMR 
47, in which the writer added pointedly, 
“TI have taken temporary charge of the 
major affairs of this state” PRS RAG K 
By. Pen-mu-niang and pen-t’ou-niang may 
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be contractions for pen t’ou-mu  niang— 
“the head lady”—and some scholars con- 
jecture that she and the Elder Mistress 
Shih may be one and the same person. 
However, after his visit to Palembang in 
1432, Ma Huan wrote that when Shih 
Chin-ch’ing died “the position was not 
inherited by his son but by his daughter, 
Shih Er-chieh fj #H (Second Mistress 
Shih), who became the ruler. All rewards 
and punishments, dismissals, and promo- 
tions were at her command.” Thus it would 
seem that the “head lady” may be the 
Second Mistress Shih and that she may 
have shared her authority with her sister, 
the Elder Mistress Shih. The Li-tai pao-an 
also includes two letters to the chief min- 
ister of Liu-ch’iu in 1438: one from the 
administrator of Chiu-kang and the other 
from the Elder Mistress Shih, and also 
two letters in 1440: one from the pen- 
t?ou-niang and the other from the Elder 
Mistress Shih. 


There was also a Niai Gede Pinatih 
who, in the beginning of the 15th 
century, became the shahbandar (chief 


of port) of Gresik in Java, and who 
had a part in the introduction of Islam 
to the island. One scholar (Tan Yeok 
Seong) suggests that she was Chinese, 
had come from Palembang, and could be 
the Elder Mistress Shih and the daughter 
of Shih Chin-ch’ing. 
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SHIH Heng 4%, died March 8, 1460, 
was a soldier and military leader. He 
inherited from an uncle the position of an. 


assistant commander of K’uan-ho wei 
‘iin[#™, outside Hsi-feng-k’ou BAP. 
[Editors’ note; The K’uan-ho used to be 


one of the Ta-ning A guards set up in 
1387 in eastern Mongolia (about 150 
miles north of Hsi-feng-k’ou) after the 
conquest of that region (see Feng Sheng). 
During the following fifteen years it 
changed its name twice. As one of the 
princely bodyguards of Chu Ch’iian (q.v.), 
its name was Ying-chou chung hu-wei # 
| HA Gq. Later it became the K’uan-ho 
wei, apparently after it was stationed for 
a time at the place by that name (now 
K’uan-ch’eng ‘#{4%), some thirty miles 
north of MHsi-feng-k’ou. But in 1403 or 
thereabouts, when all the Ta-ning guards 
were withdrawn from Mongolia, it was 
stationed in Peking and became one of 
the thirty-three guards in the northern 
capital. Hence Shih Heng apparently began 
his service in Peking.] His original home 
was in Wei-nanj§fq, Shensi. Well-trained 
and proficient in such military arts as 
horseback riding, archery, and swordsman- 
ship, he distinguished himself in several 
battles and received promotion in 1436 
to the rank of assistant regional commis- 
sioner at Tatung, and in 1438to the rank 
of vice commissioner and subsequently of 
left assistant commander in the defense 
of the Tatung border region. Later Shih 
became regional commissioner, in 1447 
assistant commissioner-in-chief, and on 
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July 12, 1449, vice commissioner-in-chief. 
Three weeks thereafter, on August 3, just 
the day before the emperor set out on his 
ill-fated campaign, an Oirat force crushed 
the Chinese troops at Yang-ho-k’ou [Al 
[1 in the Tatung area, killing several 
commanders and scattering the rest of 
the garrison. Shih managed to reach 
Tatung on August 19. The court charged 
him with the defeat and demoted him, 
but permitted him to rehabilitate himself 
by recruiting and training new soldiers. 
This ruling was made on September 7, six 
days after the debacle at T’u-mu (see Chu 
Ch’i-chen). 

Soon after Yu Ch’ien (qg.v.) became 
minister of war he recommended that 
Shih be assigned to a leading position in 
the military preparations for the defense 
of the capital against an expected attack 
by the Oirat. Shih, now a close collaborator 
of Yu, distinguished himself late in Octo- 
ber, 1449, in several engagements with 
the enemy in the suburbs of Peking. For 
his success he received the title Wu-ch’ing 
po pt##/14 (earl of Wu-ch’ing), and later 
hou € (marquis). In 1452 Shih was 
appointed grand preceptor of the heir 


apparent. He fgarticipated in the army 
reorganization carried out by Yu and 
became regional commander. 

Eventually, however, Shih and Yi 
began to find cooperation difficult. Yu 
learned of Shih’s tolerance towards his 
subordinates engaging in various’ kinds 


of corruption. Probably with the intention 
of silencing Yui Ch’ien, Shih soon after- 
wards recommended the promotion of Yii’s 
son,;.__Yu Mien (see Yu Ch’ien), to the 
rank of vice commander of a battalion. Yu 
opposed this promotion, bluntly hinting 
at Shih’s ulterior motive in making sucha 
recommendation. In spite of Yuw’s several 
protests the emperor agreed to Shih’s 
proposal and ordered the promotion. After 
this incident Shih several times offered 
to resign but the emperor ignored his 
request. Once, in the spring of 1454, Shih 
tendered his resignation simultaneously 
with the commissioner-in-chief of the 
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metropolitan garrison, Chang Yueh (see 
Chu Ch’i-yt), a man with whom he was 
to collaborate closely in the coup d’état 
of 1457. Shih’s offers to resign were ap- 
parently due to his conflict with Yu, which 
originated not later than 1451 and which 
grew in intensity. When, at the end of 
1452, Yu tendered his resignation from 
his position as supreme commander of 
military affairs, he referred to the prob- 
lems of competence arising between him- 
Self (a civil official) and the military 
commanders. In this connection YU men- 
tioned Shih’s name expressly. The emperor 


in refusing to approve the resignation 
stated that Yu and Shih collaborated 
effectively in the most critical days of 


the Ming empire, and he expressed the 
hope that both would continue to cooper- 
ate under the more favorable conditions 
prevailing. 

Shih was ambitious and greedy, and 
thirsted for power, eager for a chance 
to permit a large clique of relatives and 
friends to enrich themselves through cor- 
rupt practices. Most notorious among them 
was his nephew Shih Piao f%, residing at 
Tatung, likewise an able military man, 
who rose to the rank of assistant commis- 
sioner-in-chief. Several censors charged 
Shih Piao with misappropriating the prop- 
erty of local peasants, but the emperor 
took no action. The responsible and strict 
Yii Ch’ien was apparently in the way of 
Shih Heng and his clique in their nefar- 
jous practices. 

Shih, together with Hsu’ Yu-chen 
(q.v.), Chang Yiieh, and Ts’ao Chi-hsiang 
(q.v.), instigated the plot for the reinstal- 
lation of Chu Ch’i-chen as emperor, 
hoping thereby to get rid of Yu and be 
free to follow his own devices. Only by 
relying on Shih’s military power were the 
conspirators able to succeed in their plot, 
and to put the one-time ruler again on the 
throne. As a consequence the emperor re- 
warded Shih with the noble rank of Chung- 
kuo kung #2 agjZ. Several thousands of Shih’s 
relatives and friends received rewards, 
mostly without any justification, for their 
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participation in the coup. Shih thus became 
the most powerful and influential man at 
court. He and his collaborators were 
responsible for unfounded accusations 
lodged against Yu and others and for his 
execution. Shih, not politically minded, 
had no particular aims beyond wealth and 
prestige. Almost every day he saw the 
emperor who tolerated him because Shih 
had been so responsible for his regaining 
the throne. Shih erected a splendid resi- 
dence on anestate east of the imperial 
palace on a street which bore his name, 
Shih ta-jen hu-tung 4X A fA, until it was 
changed after 1912 to Wai-chiao-pu chieh 
NAH A. The residence had the dimen- 
sions and the luxury which was the due 
only of palaces of imperial princes, and 
was not permitted for the residences of 
even the highest officials The emperor 
knew about this, but raised no objection. 

By his overbearing and extravagant 
behavior, however, Shih gradually forfeited 
the imperial favor and his position. First 
in 1459 some unlawful actions by Shih 
Piao, who had become Ting-ylian hou ¢& 
Safe (marquis of Ting-ytian), became 
notorious and incensed the emperor. Shih 
Piao was imprisoned, the case investigated, 
and Shih Heng’s implication became evident. 
The emperor wavered before _ taking 
action against Shih Heng, merely ordering 
him to retire from office (November 
15, 1459). The investigations continued 
and further accusations were lodged 
for more serious crimes. Eventually, on 
February 17, 1460, Shih Heng was com- 
mitted for trial. Subsequently his property, 
including his rural estates at Wei-nan and 
Tatung, was confiscated. He died in prison 
of cold and starvation on March 8, 1460. 
Shih Piao and Shih Heng’s grand-nephew, 
Shih Hou #& (cs 1457), were executed. 
All the relatives and friends who had 
been rewarded for their alleged support 
at the restoration were degraded and pun- 
ished. Only Shih MHeng’s youngest son, 
Shih Chin #§ (born in 1457 or later), was 
considered too young to be_ implicated. 
He is reported to have been still living 
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in Peking during the Cheng-te period. 
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SHIH Nai-an #fmit}#8. fl. 14th century, is 
the writer to whom has been attributed 
the initial version of the present text of 
the picaresque tale, Shui-hu-chuan JK fh 
(Water margin). Like the romances in- 
volving Robin Hood and his band, it is a 
story of outlawry justified as a_ struggle 
against injustice. Though it is difficult to 
prove, Shih may well have been the first 
to assemble the various tales, folklore, 
and storytellers’ prompt-books of the 12th 
and 13th centuries (chiefly in the South- 
ern Sung capital of Hangchow), and the 
dramatic works issued during the ensuing 
Yuan dynasty (1260-1367). Since the 
1930s a story has circulated telling of the 
discovery of a clan register and a tomb 
inscription, recording Shih’s acquisition of 
the chin-shih about the year 1330 and his 
service aS magistrate of Ch’ien-t’ang 48 y8 
(Hangchow). As not a shred of corrobor- 
ative evidence, however, has come to 
light, this is now believed to'be a for- 
gery. One is forced to conclude then that 
we know nothing of the man. 

The Shui-hu-chuan, widely regarded as 
prime among all the fictional works of 
the Ming, has been subjected to more 
scholarly critical attention—Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and western—than any other. See, 
inter alia, the bibliography of Tien-yi Li 
and the writings of Irwin, Demiéville, and 
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Liu. This attention has to do not just 
with the filiation of texts, dating from 
the Chia-ching period, in one hundred, 
one hundred fifteen, one hundred twenty, 
and seventy sessions, or hui [HJ], and other 
matter, but also with the speech of north 
China and the Hangchow region in the 
Ming dynasty. Because of the inflamatory 
nature of numerous episodes, one Chinese 
scholar has asserted that the Shui-hu-chuan 
influenced the spread of banditry at the 
end of the Ming and beginning of the 
Ch’ing. Certainly the Manchus were to 
find it objectionable. In 1652 Asitan (EC 
CP) recommended that its translation into 
Manchu be forbidden, the K’ang-hsi em- 
peror on January 10, 1684, promulgated an 
edict ordering the burning of books of 
this class, and this was followed up by 
edicts of his grandson dated January 1, 
1753, and December “If, 1774; anditin-sthe 
Ch’ing code of 1808. In _ srite of these 
prohibitions, in which woodblocks as well 
as texts suffered equally, publishers con- 
tinued to reprint the work, and it must 
have had a vast under-cover sale. Trans- 
lations of single or multiple episodes have 
appeared in many languages, including 
Japanese, Latin, French, Italian, German, 
and English; and complete or nearly 
complete renderings have been made in 
Korean, Japanese, English, and Russian. 
Its vogue in Japan had a special influence 
on Takizawa Bakin (see Wu Ch’eng-en), 
author of the famous fictional work Nanso 
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SMOGULECKI, Jan Mikolaj (Smogolenski 
fs EBS. T. a0¢2), 1611-September 17, 1656, 
missionary, was born onthe family estate 
of Smogulec in Poland. Educated in a 
Jesuit college at Krakow and in the Col- 
legio Romano, he demonstrated an interest 
mainly in the sciences. Joining the Society 
of Jesus in 1636, he left for the China 
field in 1644, together with six other 
Jesuits, At first Smogulecki labored in 
Nan-Chihli; then in the years from 1647 
to 1649 he served under Giulio Aleni 
(q.v.) in Fukien. Next, with Simon da 
Cunha (#2 pay, 1590-September, 1660), he 
went to Chien-ning-fu #tS&}f, whence 
they moved to Chien-yang fA (both in 
Fukien). Here Smogulecki taught mathe- 
matics. During the local persecutions of 
missionaries, however, his astronomical 
instruments were lost. Smogulecki now 
transferred to Nanking, but in 1653 the 
newly established Manchu government 
summoned him to Peking to serve in the 
astronomical bureau. Two years later he 
left for Kwangtung and lived briefly in 
Hainan. His final move was to Chao-ch’ing 
es pe-fu, in the same province, where he 
died suddenly in the following year. 
While in Nanking Smogulecki taught 
higher mathematics and astronomy. There 
Hsitieh Feng-tso (ECCP, p. 571) collabor- 
ated with him in writing twenty works on 
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astronomy, the calender, and mathematics, 
collectively known as Li-hsiieh hui-t’ung ff 
EB @ shi or T’ien K -hsiieh hui-t’ung. They are 
said to have introduced spherical trigo- 
nometry and logarithms to China, although 
Giacomo Rho (q.v.) may have priority in 
this. The Polish missionary was also the 
author of T’ien-pu chen-yiian K#7lBJR, a 
treatise on the calculation of the eclipses, 
according to European astronomical prac- 
tice. In the work Li-hsiieh hui-tung he 
attempted to bring about the unification 
of the Chinese and European astronomical 
calculations of eclipses through the use 
of centesimal calculus instead of the hex- 
agesimal. These works are confirmed as 
the writings of Smogulecki by Juan Yuan 
(ECCP) in his Ch’ou-jen chuan,  chiian 
45, published in 1799. For his ecliptical 
calculations he prepared a map of eclipses 
which is preserved in manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (No. Xy. 
Ge 1656,.Goe2 14. 

Smogulecki is sometimes confused 
with his father, Maciej Smogulecki, who, 
as a widower, entered the Jesuit Society 
in 1619; he was also a man of fine edu- 
cation and a poet. To Jan Mikolaj Smo- 
gulecki is erroneously ascribed Quinque 
odae in laudem Sigismundi III regis Poloniae 
(Rome, 1629), which, most probably, be- 
longs to his father. Jan M. Smogulecki 
recognized the astronomy of Nicolas 
Copernicus (Mikolaj Kopernik); however, 
he rejected it as not following what the 
Scripture says about the “movement of 
the sun.” Smogulecki was one of the 
most prominent Western scientists among 
the 17th century missionaries in China. 
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SOERIO, Joao #M1® (or YE, T. WAY, 
Giovanni, Jean), 1566-August (or October 
2), 1607, missionary, was born at Monte- 
mor-o-velho, Portugal. In 1584 he entered 
the Jesuit order at Coimbra, and on April 
13, 1586, along with thirty other mission- 
aries and members of a Japanese embassy 
returning from Rome (see L. Cattaneo), 
left Lisbon for Goa where he completed 
his studies. He reached Macao in 1591 
and four years later was assigned to Nan- 
chang, arriving on December 4, 1595. 
There, besides evangelical work, he de- 
voted himself to improving his knowledge 
of Chinese, studying inter alia the Four 
Books and one of the Five Classics [U2 
7.4. Among his neophytes were members 
of the princely family of Chu 4 whom 
he baptized (1605) as Joseph, Melchior, 
Gaspard, and Balthazar. (Could these be 


descendants of the prince of Ning ‘=F 
[see Chu Ch’tan] whose fief was Nan- 


chang?) Another was a man named Lin # 
whose concubine was also of imperial 
descent. While he refused to part from 
her, Lin presented for baptism their three 
children. 

In August, 1607, the Jesuits purchased 
a new “residence-college.” An outburst of 
anti-church animosity, which lasted a year, 
resulted, brought about by the “bachelors” 
of the city. It was at the start of this 
unpleasantness that Soerio, never a well 
man in his later years, passed away. He 
was the author of a compendium of Ca- 
tholicism, T’ien-chu sheng-chiao yiieh yen K 
~ERAMS, which has been frequently 
reprinted. 
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SOUSA, Leonel de fi. 1546-71, son of 
Ruy and brother of Vicente de Sousa of 
Tavira in the Portuguese province of 
Algarve, and cousin of Don Fedro, future 
viceroy of India, was, as captain-major, 
the one mainly responsible for reaching 
an understanding with the Chinese over 
the use of the region of Hao-ching 4, 
i.e, Ao-men jf} (called by the Portu- 
guese O-mun, Amacao, Macao), as a base 
for trade in Kwangtung. Little is known 
of his early life. We do know, however, 
that his brother was a “fidalgo” (gentle- 
man or petty noble) of the royal house 
who served for a time as captain at 
Tangier. This may have awakened in him 
a desire to venture abroad himself. Rerort- 
edly King Joao III (1. 1521-57) twice 
granted him permission to embark on a 
ship of state to the Indies, but this was 
denied by the governors of India. He 
finally sailed on a merchant vessel, arriv- 
ing in 1547, and settling in Chaul (later 
known as Rewadanda) on the west coast 
of India. He married a lady of the area, 
a daughter of Antonio Pessoa, then inspec- 


tor of estates of India, and began to 
trade in a boat (or boats) which he 
owned. 

At this time the Portuguese had for 


some years been engaging in a more or 
less illicit trade with the Chinese (landing 
at various points as far up the coast as the 
prefecture of Ningro), and also with the 
people of the Liu-ch’iu Islands and Japan. 
About 1550 there developed a practice of 
exchanging goods with the Chinese at 
Shang-ch’uan-tao -J||B  (Sancien, Sao 
Joao, St. John’s), an island some fifty miles 
southwest of Macao. This was the place, 
for example, where’ Francisco Xavier 
(1506-52) spent his last days bemoaning his 
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inability to reach the mainland. The 
Portuguese were eager, however, to gain 
official permission to use a more protected 
harbor and one closer to the great mart 
at Canton. The Chinese with mercantile 
interests, such as the influential figure Lin 
Hsi-ylian (q.v.), were also moving towards 
accommodation with them and towards a 
relaxation of the decree against maritime 
trade with the Fo-lang-chi (see Tomé 
Pires) and others. 

In1552/53 Sousa, aware of the fortunes 
to be made in commerce with the Chinese 
and Japanese, set out to do business in 
China, but found all ports closed to him. 
In 1554 he returned and, according to 
both his own report of January 15, 1556, 
to Prince Luis (younger brother of Joao 
III), written from Cochin on the western 
coast of India, and to the Tractado das 
Cousas da China by the Dominican Gaspar 
da Cruz, who was in Canton in 1556, he 
succeeded that year in obtaining verbal 
permission from the Chinese for Portu- 
guese merchants to land and trade at Lang- 
po-kao Aye, a large island thirty miles 
west of Ao-men. The Kuang-tung tung-chih 
Wank and the Ao-men chi-liieh 7cM% both 
record that the Chinese negotiator was 
Wang Po yF4#H (CT. Gf, cs 1538), then 
the hai-tao fu-shih #34 Al(# (intendant of 
Kuang-chou Circuit) stationed at Canton. 
The first source reports that Wang was 
bribed, but if money passed hands it was 
probably an accepted practice of that day, 
like payment for service rendered. In any 
case Wang was shortly to receive a pro- 


motion to become administration vice 
commissioner of Chekiang. 
From this time on Portuguese and 


others were free to settle at Lang-po-kao, 
a strand which later disappeared, and to 
trade with merchants in Canton and 
elsewhere, and the name Lambacao or its 
equivalent begins to appear in Portuguese 
documents. By the year 1560 there are 
said to have been five or six hundred 
Portuguese living there, housed in mat 
sheds. This must have been inconvenient 
or uncomfortable for, during the years 
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1557 to 1565, they, together with thou- 
sand of others of diverse nationalities (Ma- 
lay, Indian, and African), were gradually 
making Macao their main base. The story 
that Sousa took Luis de Camoes (1524- 
79), Portugal’s best-known poet, to Ma- 
cao where he wrote part of Os Lusiadas, 
seems to have no foundation whatever. 
Sousa was responsible, however, for escort- 
ing the first Jesuit missionary, Melchior 
Nunes Barreto (1520-August 10, 1571), to 
the mainland of China. He picked up 
Barreto in Malacca, and put him ashore 
on Shang-ch’uan Island. By August 3, 
1555, Barreto was in Lang-po-kao, whence 
he made two excursions of a month each 
to Canton. In 1555 and 1558 he 
letters to his Order about 
and the city of Canton. 

It is worth noting that the au- 
thors of the Ming-shih record that begin- 
ning in 1565 the Portuguese started to call 
themselves P’u-tu-li-chia }§#hBE3%e. This 
was a suggestion Sousa himself had made 
to Prince Luis in 1556. He declared that 
they should deny that they were Franks 
as Franks were not allowed to enter 
Chinese harbors. The editors of the shih- 
lu, under date of May 16, 1565, record 
the Chinese view of this attempt at subter- 
fuge more fully. “A foreigner calling 
himself Ya-jo-li-kuei Mn Sif] (possibly Gil 
de Goes, appointed head of a Portuguese 
embassy to China in 1563),” they write, 
“arrived by sea and asked permission to 
present tribute. He initially asserted that 
he was from the country of Malacca but 
later maintained that he represented P’u- 
li-tu-chia (sic). The civil and military 
officials of the two Kwang reported this. 
Whereupon the ministry of Rites memoria- 
lized: ‘There is no such place as P’u-li- 
tu-chia among the foreign countries in 
the south. Presumably it isa name assumed 
by the Fo-lang-chi. We _ propose that 
the above-mentioned officials be told to 
make a thorough investigation. If it is deter- 
mined that the name is an assumed one, 
he [the foreigner] should be politely re- 
fused. If any Chinese is discovered to have 


wrote 
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been in illicit contact with him, he should 
be punished according to law.’ The me- 
morial was approved.” 

We hear little of Sousa’s movements 
following his conversations with Wang 
Po. He was back in India in 1556 and 
two years later sailed to Hirado, Japan. 
On the return voyage he suffered  ship- 
wreck on the south China coast after leay- 
ing Lang-po-kao. He survived, however, to 
reach India eventually, where he served 
as captain of the galley Monserrate in 
the expedition to Jafnapatam in northern 
Ceylon (1560-61) and in the siege of 
Chaul (1570-71), when he was in command 
of the Portuguese ships defending the 
area. 

Sousa’s best-known writing is his re- 
port to Prince Luis. This was discovered 
in the archives in Lisbon and ffirst pub- 
lished by Jordao de Freitas in 1910, and 
reproduced by J. M. Braga in 1930 (with 
annotations) and again in Appendix D of 
The Western Pioneers. Eraga has also 
published a letter Sousa wrote to the 
queen dowager of Portugal, dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1563, asking her to provide for 
his wife in the event of his death, because 
of the service both her father and he 
had rendered to the crown. 
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SSU Jen-fa AF #8, or BAP, is the Chinese 
name of Thonganbwa, fl. 1400-1445, a 
Maw Shan 7d chieftain. (The Chinese 
character # corresponds to the Shan 
word “bwa” which means king. In some 
Chinese sources this character is omitted 
and his name appears as Ssu-jen.) His 
life story and family history highlight 
the tripartite struggle among the Shan 
people, the Burmese, and the Chinese in 
the western Yunnan-northern Burma region 
that continued throughout almost the 
entire Ming period. 

The Shan people gained dominance 
in this region during the 13th century. 
After the fall of Pagan in 1287 they es- 
tablished many tribal states in the region 
stretching from the Brahmaputra to the 
Mekong. Even the petty kingdom which 
had its capital set up at Ava after 
1364 was continuously ruled by Shan kings, 
though some of them found it politic to 
call themselves Burmese. 

Ava-Burma, known to the Chinese as 
Mien-tien jf, always had an eye on 
Lu-ch’uan #)||, or the upper Shweli BEJII 
yLvalley and the adjacent mountains, and 
Meng-yang tie, the region around 
the present city of Mohnyin in Burma. It 
is likely that the ancestors of the Ava- 
Burmese kings, as Shan chieftains, at one 
time or another had controlled these two 
territories. But by the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury Lu-ch’uan also rose as a state to 
reckon with. Ssu Jen-fa’s great-grandfa- 
ther, Ssu K’o J, was recognized as a 
native chief + of Lu-ch’uan under the 
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Yuan. Beginning in 1348 Ssu K’o started 
to enlarge his domains in defiance of 
the Mongol emperor’s orders. After repel- 
ling a Yulian army sent to chastise him, 
however, he dispatched his son, Man San 
Wap, to Ta-tu to apologize. The Mongols 
could do no more than accept his apology. 

In the early years of the Ming period 
Man San’s son, Ssu Lun-fa mz, then 
ruling chieftain, made Lu-ch’uan powerful 
enough to invade Yunnan. Only after the 
Ming armies moved into the province did 
he pledge his allegiance to the new Chinese 
dynasty. In 1384 he presented his tribute 
to Emperor Chu Yiian-chang. On Septem- 
ber 14 of that year the emperor recom- 
missioned him as the native chieftain with 
the title Lun-ch’uan p’ing Mien hsiian-wei- 
shih 24 Ee RF. But Ssu Lun-fa did not 
long remain submissive. Already in control 
of Meng-yang, he drove eastward in the 
winter of 1385-86 with hordes of war- 
riors boasting, it is said, a total strength 
of three hundred thouusand men, crossed 
the Mekong, and defeated a Chinese 
army, killing its commanding officer. The 
situation was so grave that Chu Yiian-chang 
instructed his generals in Yunnan to 
strengthen their positions and avoid giving 
battle. In 1387 the imperial forces under 
Mu Ying (q.v.), by using firearms to turn 
back the invader’s elephant phalanx, 
handed the tribesmen a great defeat. Yet 
the Chinese army was still unable to dislodge 
the rebel leader. In 1389 Ssu Lun-fa broke 
the deadlock by declaring that he had no 
intention of offending the emperor, the 
rebellion being the idea of his evil subor- 
dinates: The emperor wrote a personal 
letter to the chieftain, accepting the ex- 
cuse. Thereafter Ssu Lun-fa presented his 
tribute triennially to the Ming court. His 
expansion scheme was by no means com- 
pletely abandoned, however; he simply 
turned his attention tothe south. In time 
he acquired the service of a Chinese de- 
serter who manufactured firearms for his 
army. Ava-Burma then became the chief 
target of his aggression. But internal dis- 
sension interrupted his empire building. 
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Scores of tribal leaders under him rebel- 
led in 1396 and Ssu Lun-fa had to flee 
to Kunming. Escorted to Nanking, he was 
well received by the emperor. Eager to 
make the Shan chieftain feel obligated 
to him, Chu Yiian-chang directed his gen- 
erals to put down the tribal uprising. Ssu 
Lun-fa then returned to Lu-ch’uan in the 
summer of 1398 under Chinese protection. 
His territory was the same except that 
both Meng-yang and Mu-pang F.3¥8 (Mong- 
kawng, around the present WHsenwi in 
Burma) were now detached from his do- 
main. He was also saddled with an annual 
payment to the imperial government of 
24,900 taels of silver known as ch’ai-fa- 
yin 722898, or money in lieu of labor 
(reduced to 6,900 taels in 1404), though 
the amount seems never to have _ been 
met in full. 

Ssu Lun-fa died either late in 1399 or 
early in 1400. His son, Ssu Hsing-fa 77%, 
appears in history as an_ inconspicuous 
figure. While he was overburdened with 
the payment of commissary money, the 
tribal leaders under him remained autono- 
mous. Both Ava-Burma and Mu-pang en- 
croached upon his territory. The creation 
of local chieftainships at Meng-yang and 
Mu-pang by Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.) in 
1403 further weakened his position, since 
these two rival states now gained imperial 
recognition. In 1413 he retired and his 
brother, Ssu Jen-fa, took over. 

Shrewd and ambitious, Ssu Jen-fa 
was determined to resume the expansion 
program left by his father. Having consoli- 
dated his position, in 1422 he annexed 
the domains of the neighboring tribes, first 
gingerly and slowly. Then he raided the 
nearby towns and cities and massacred the 
population. In 1428 his marauding became 
so flagrant that the commander-in-chief of 
the imperial forces in Yunnan, Mu Sheng 
(see Mu Ying), recommended to Emperor 
Chu Chan-chi (q.v.)that he be suppressed. 
The emperor, upon hearing that the cam- 
paign would involve fifty thousand men, 
decided that the operation would be too 
heavy a financial burden to the nation 
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at a time when the affairs in Annam had 
not yet been settled (see Lé Lo’i). Instead 
the Ming court for almost another decade 
carried on a policy of appeasement inter- 
spersed with military threats. 

In 1436 the Shan tribesmen appeared 
on the eastern bank of the Shwcli and 
threatened Chin-ch’ih 4p (later Yung- 
ch’ang-fu x E)R, present Pao-shan fRILI), 
even when Peking was undecided on the 
question of war or peace. The court in- 
structed Mu Sheng to exercise discretion in 
dealing with Ssu Jen-fa. By 1438 it became 
evident that the problem could not be 
solved without resorting to force. Ssu Jen- 
fa had already constructed three hundred 
ships, signaling a broad offense to the 
eastrof the: Salween, Atithe end of 4 the 
year Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.)ordered 
Mu Sheng to chastise the rebel. Troops 
to augment the Yunnan command, as 
well as military provisions, came from 
Hukuang and Kweichow. The native 
chieftain of Mu-pang was induced to take 
part in the campaign with his tribeamen. 
The battles which took place in the sum- 
mer ofqh439useem: tolmhave _/been fierce 
but indecisive. Contemporary sources fail 
to designate the positions of the opposing 
armies and other details. Only a court 
order issued at the end of August that 
year, giving awards to 8,364 officers and 
men as having “achieved merit in killing 
and capturing the savage bandit Ssu Jen- 
fa’s soldiers and elephants,” suggests the 
intensity of the engagement. 

While the war dragged on, peace ne- 
gotiations continued. Ssu Jen-fa repeatedly 
declared that he was willing to surrender; 
the emperor and Chinese officials in their 
turn assured him that he would be treated 
leniently if he would lay down his arms. 
On August 3, 1440, Ssu Jen-fa’s tributary 
mission to the emperor arrived in Peking 
and was generously rewarded by the mon- 
arch. On the following day a report on 
the heavy fighting in Yunnan also re- 
ceived His Majesty’s attention. An official 
Suggested that the rebel’s tributary mis- 
sion, if given an imperial reception at all, 
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should not be allowed as much 
as under normal circumstances. 
emperor would not permit. 

The tribesmen clearly gained an 
upper hand on the battlefield that sum- 
mer. Acourt order dated August 22, 1440, 
acknowledged the loss of the right military 
commissioner-in-chief, Fang Cheng Fy. 
Fang, unhappy over the indecision of the 
government, had crossed the Salween 
without authorization. Surrounded by the 
Shan warriors northeast of T’eng-ch’ung 
h@(, his command, consisting probably of 
no fewer than ten thousand men, was 
wiped out. The defeat spurred Peking to 
prosecute the war with ever more vigor. 
The remaining force’ in Yunnan, having a 
strength of forty-six thousand, was once 
more reinforced by some fifty thousand 
fresh troops hailing from Hukuang, Kvwei- 
chow, and Szechwan. On _ February 8, 
1441, Wang Chi = 88% (q.v.), minister of 
War, became supreme commander for the 
expedition. Not all officials at court agreed 
with the war policy. An expositor-in- 
waiting, Liu Ch’iu (see Wang Chen), sub- 
sequently died in jail mainly because of 
his persistent argument against the mili- 
tary action. Many critics of the expedi- 
tion charged that the whole campaign was 
decided by the eunuch in power, Wang 
Cheniecgiv.). 

Wang Chi’s campaign of 1441/42 
appears in Ming annals as a brilliant 
success. According to his own report, the 
two engagements east of T’eng-ch’ung be- 
tween November 14 and 23 resulted in the 
decapitation of fifty thousand Shan tribes- 
men, and at the battle of Shan-mu-lung 
42786 (Hotha) on January 24, 1442, his 
soldiers beheaded another 2,390. On 
January 26 he declared his mission ac- 
complished. He had captured the rebels’ 
headquarters, a city of seven gates, but 
Ssu Jen-fa and his family had succeeded 
in slipping through the lines. Recog- 
nizing his military merit, the emperor 
made Wang Chi an earl, the first civil 
official of the dynasty so honored. The 
enemy’s casualty rate reported by Wang 
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was undoubtedly exaggerated; circum- 
stances also lent support to the charge that 
the Chinese soldiers indiscriminately mas- 
sacred natives in reprisal. Nevertheless 
the campaign remains one of the bloodiest 
struggles in Ming history. Immediately 
after the victory the supreme commander, 
in submitting a memorial to the emperor 
suggesting the punishment of one of his 
subordinates, reveals that this officer alone 
Had lost eighteen hundred men in battle. 

Soon the Ming court learned that Ssu 
Jen-fa was taking refuge in Ava. His son, 
Ssu Chi-fa 2, reentered Lu-ch’uan in 
an attempt to establish himself as_ the 
next chieftain. In the summer of 1442 
Wang Chi, already back in Peking, once 
more rushed to the Yunnan frontier. The 
so-called second expedition to Lu-ch’uan 
involved not so much military action 
as diplomatic manoeuvers. Ava-Burma, 
acknowledging that Ssu Jen-fa was in its 
hands, demanded the territory of Meng- 
yang as the price for surrendering the rebel 
leader to Chinese authorities. And Mu- 
pang, which held that it had contributed 
fifty thousand men in the first campaign, 
asked for Lu-ch’uan as its reward. (The 
rulers of these two states were bound by 
family relations and trade agreement.) 
They based their demands on a previous 
promise by the emperor that whoever de- 
stroyed Ssu would receive his domain. But 
now the rebel’s son held both territories. 
The two tribal states then insisted that 
the Chinese must first eliminate Ssu Chi- 
fa lest he take vengeance on them. While 
these negotiations were proceeding, Ssu 
‘Chi-fa sent his brother, Ssu Chao-saif@ 9s, 
to deliver tribute to the emperor, apparent- 
ly in the hope that the imperial govern- 
ment would recognize him as his father’s 
successor. He arrived in Peking early in 
1443. The emperor rewarded him but 
prevented his return to the Shan moun- 
tains. 


Wang Chi’s bargaining with Ava- 
Burma and Mu-pang brought forth no 
results. In the winter of 1443/44 he 


deployed his troops to menace Ava _ (the 
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capital), while the latter mobilized a larger 
army to accept the challenge. Forward 
units of the opposing forces clashed on 
the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, both 
claiming victories. Probably the Ava- 
Burmese fared slightly better than the 
Chinese, but the outcome of the skir- 
mishes was indecisive. Ssu Chi-fa fled west- 
ward as the Chinese army _ reappeared, 
yet his tribesmen still controlled the moun- 
tains. In the spring of -1444 Wang Chi 
returned to the imperial capital empty- 
handed. The emperor then delivered an 
ultimatum to the native chieftain (king) 
of Ava-Burma, threatening that “your 
cities will be razed and your people an- 
nihilated,” if Ssu Jen-fa is not promptly 
delivered. Late in 1445 Ava finally yielded. 
Chinese sources assert that the sudden 
darkness of the sky over Ava caused its 
ruler, Pu-la-lang Ma-ha-sheng I-su-la 
h RIA BLR «(according to a 
modern Chinese historian a combina- 
tion of the names of two Ava-Burmese 
kings, Minrekyawswa, r. 1440-43, and 
Narapati, r. 1443-69), to lose his will to 
fight; but Burmese sources indicate that 
King Narapati gave in under Chinese 
military pressure. The shih-lu enters Ssu 
Jen-fa’s death under the date of January 


14, 1446, which agrees with the Burmese 
records. But the Chinese chronicles state 
that by the time the imperial army de- 


tachment took over custody of Ssu Jen-fa 
and his thirty-two family members and 
followers, the rebel leader had _ refused 
food for several days and was on the point 
of death. The Chinese officer decapitated 
him in an unnamed Burmese city on the 
Irrawaddy and subsequently delivered his 
head to Peking. Burmese writers, however, 
point out that Thonganbwa (i.e. Ssu) had 
committed suicide before the take-over, so 


that it was his body which was _ handed 
to the Chinese. 
At the time of the rebel leader’s 


death his son, Ssu Chi-fa, still held Meng- 
yang and continued to send tributary 
emissaries to the Ming court, one mission 
arriving early in 1446, another a_ year 
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later; in charge of one such mission was 
Ssu Chi-fa’s son. The Chinese govern- 
ment detained them and ordered Ssu Chi- 
fa to present himself in Peking, but the 
latter refused. He wrote humble messages 
and sent gifts to the authorities in Yun- 
nan, which failed, however, to move the 
officials. Ava now pressed for a _ joint 
attack on Ssu  Chi-fa and the emperor 
authorized Wang Chi’s third expedition. 
Wang resumed the title of supreme com- 
mander in the spring of 1448. He reported 
that his forces totaling one hundred thirty 
thousand men started from  T’eng-ch’ung 
on March 12, 1449, and made a rendez- 
vous on the Irrawaddy with one hundred 
thusand troops from Mu-pang and Ava- 
Burma. “The imperial army then ran out 
of food,” his report reads; “I therefore 
authorized a forage for three days during 
which my men collected four hundred thou- 
sand piculs of grain.” Ava provided two 
hundred ships to form a_ pontoon bridge 
across the Irrawaddy. West of the river on 
Kuei-k’u-shan 5&1] (Kaukkwei mountain 
?), a savage battle took place. Once again 
Wang Chi’s victory was sweeping and 
complete. In his own words, “the number 
of beheaded and captured is beyond 
calculation.”But he admitted that Ssu Chi- 
fa and his younger brother, Ssu Pu-fa_ f 
#, had managed to escape. 

Wang Chi’s alleged victory was later 
thoroughly discredited by a memorial to 
the emperor submitted by Chan Ying £& 
#, a local Confucian instructor. The 
writer, maintaining that he was an _ eye- 
witness, described the supreme commander 


as corrupt and barbarous. He further 
asserted that Wang’s operation lacked 
sound planning and that the supreme 


commande rfalsely reported battle results, 
making defeats appear as _ victories. 
After the battle, the instructor charged, 
Wang’s soldiers rounded up _ innocent 
fishermen as captives. This memorial, still 
extant, is supposed to have been read by 
Wang Chi’s sponsor at court, Wang Chen. 
The eunuch never bothered to investigate 
the case; instead he ordered the memor- 
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ialist to report to Wang Chi’s army. 

Events following the battle of Kuei-k’u- 
shan appear in Chinese sources in various 
versions. The shih-lu indicates that Wang 
was immediately recalled. In the same year 
he was charged with suppression of a 
Miao #f rebellion in Hukuang and Kwei- 
chow. The territory of Meng-yang was 
placed “under the administration of Mien- 
-tien.” For a while both Ssu Chi-fa and 
Ssu Pu-fa were held prisoners in Ava. 
But for some unknown reason the Ava- 
Burmese released Ssu Pu-fa (allowed him to 
escape?); the latter, therefore, reestablished 
himself as the ruler of Meng-yang. 
At the same time Ava-Burma played its 
previous game with the Ming court: it 
refused to hand Ssu Chi-fa over to the 
Chinese until they delivered promised 
territory. Another version asserts that 
before his recall Wang Chi actually occu- 
pied Meng-yang. He had by then marched 
his troops “one thousand Ji west of 
T’eng-ch’ung” and reached the shores of 
a large lake (the Indawgi?). Another son 
of Ssu Jen-fa, Ssu Lu jk, nevertheless, 
was able to hold out in the mountains. 
Fearful that his army would be’ exposed 
in the remote region for too long Wang 
permitted Ssu Lu to remain in Meng- 
yang; but he erected stone tablets (or a 
stone tablet) on the bank of the Irra- 
waddy, forbidding the Shan leader ever 
to cross the river. To such terms Ssu Lu 
agreed. 

Ssu Chi-fa was finally delivered to 
the Chinese on April 26, 1454, by his 
captors and later executed in Peking. 
Ava-Burma and Mu-pang received some 
minor territorial concessions from. the 
Chinese, probably at the expense of 
Meng-yang. Ssu Pu-fa’s name _ appears 
once more in the shih-lu. In 1456 his tribu- 
tary mission arrived in Peking. Emperor 
Chu Ch’i-yi’ (g.v.) rewarded him with 
some fifty rolls of silk. Without granting 
him an Official title, the imperial govern- 
ment by carrying on the tributary relation- 
ship with him nevertheless recognized him 
as de facto headman of Meng-yang. Ssu 
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Pu-fa’s heirs remained masters west of 
the Irrawaddy down to the 16th century. 
Their tributary missions continued to ar- 
rive in Peking, where they were always 
well received. When the tribal wars broke 
out in 1474in the Shan states and dragged 
on over several decades, the officials 
in Yunnan sought help from Meng-yang, 
Ssu Lu f, (or 7X), descendant of Ssu 
Jen-fa, answered the call and dispatched 
several thousand soldiers in 1494. (Some 
historians consider this Ssu Lu to be the 
same Ssu Lu as the one who made an 
agreement with Wang Chi in 1449, but this 
seems most unlikely.) Once across the 
Irrawaddy, these troops intended to occupy 
the eastern bank permanently. Only in 
1503 did Ssu Lu reluctantly recall them. He 
had expected the Ming court to confer on 
him an important title, but when the 
imperial government showed itself willing 
to grant him only a minor one, he de- 
clined the offer. Another explanation for 
his withdrawal was his discovery that a 
weakness was developing in Ava-Burma 
where he could use his troops more profit- 
ably. From this point on he drove south- 
ward, bent on revenging his ancestor Ssu 
Jen-fa’s death. Ssu Lu’s son, Ssu Lun ffm 
(Sawlon), carried on the southward 
expansion. In 1524 he took and looted the 
city of Ava. In 1527 he killed the king 
of Ava-Burma, Mang Chi-sui Z§fcReE 
(Shwenankyswshin ), and divided the latter’s 
territory with Mu-pang. His son, Ssu 
Hung-fa #k2# (Thohanbwa), not to be 
confused with one of his ancestors of the 
same name who delivered tribute to Pe- 
king in 1465, became the king of Ava- 
Burma and ruled until 1543. A brutal tyrant, 
Thohanbwa is said to have burned Buddhist 
sutras and massacred monks. All Shan 
chieftains took orders from him and _ his 
influence extended to lower Burma. At 
-Prome he met his final defeat in 1542 and 
was murdered a year later. 

The death of Thohanbwa ended an 
era. Burma was once again unified and 
the Shan chieftains fell into oblivion. The 
new Burmese leader, Tabinshwehti (cr. 
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1531-50, appearing in Chinese works as 
Jui-t’i Figs, Mang 3§ Jui-t’i, or Ta-la mgm) 
Jui-t'i), founder of the Toungoo dynasty, 
established his capital at Pegu in 1539. In 
quick succession he devoured the petty 
kingdoms in lower Burma and_ proceeded 
to conquer the tribal states in the north. 
His career was followed by that of his 
brother-in-law, Bayinaung (known in 
western chronicles as _ Braginoco, rr. 
1551-81, confused by Ming writers with 
Tabinshwehti), and the latter’s son, 
Manda Bayin (r. 1581-99, known to the 
Chinese as Ying-li #234 or Ying-li La-wei 
Wil j)). These rulers, aided by Portuguese 
adventurers, had no difficulty in subduing 
the Shan tribesmen. The days of Ssu Jen- 
fa and mounted elephant attacks were 
over. The Maw Shan people, if they had 
acquired the knowledge of gunpowder at 
all, seem never to have mastered its use. 
Their favorite weapons were catapults 
and poisoned arrows. They had developed 


a written language of their own; but its 
lack of sophistication may be _ observed 
from the fact that on important matters 


they wrote in Burmese. Their taxation and 
conscription systems, as well as their field 
networks for transmitting messages, seem 
to have been reasonably adequate; but 
they could never shake off their mountain 
hunters’ tradition which involved them in 
incessant petty tribal wars. Facing Bayin- 
aung’s onslaught they were helpless. Meng- 
yang, the last Shan state in northern 
Burma, long controlled by Ssu Jen-fa’s 
descendants and for a time with Chinese 
assistance, fell in 1579. 

In the 1570s the combined forces of 
Burmese and Shan tribesmen frequently 
clashed with Chinese troops on the west- 
ern Yunnan frontier. In 1583-84 they 
were defeated by a Ming general, Liu 
T’ing (q.v.). But they were able to regroup 


their troops and harass the _ borderland 
again. In 1593 Ch’en Yung-pin (q.v.) 
became governor of Yunnan, and _ did 


much to settle the situation. The moun- 
tain passes west of the Shweli valley, 
which had been designated as Lung-ch’uan 
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#E)|| or fRE)|| after Ssu Jen-fa’s rebellion, 
were fortified in 1594. The walled city of Lu- 
ch’uan was constructed in 1596 and Chinese 
colonists were encouraged to settle in the 
region. Again in 1594 Ch’en dispatched 
Huang Kung #2 to Siam, to arrange 
a joint attack on Burma. Subsequently, 
in the winter of 1599/1600, the Siamese 
and Arakan troops entered the Burmese 
capital, Pegu, burning and depopulating it. 
The Chinese considered that their actions 
had now eliminated the threat of Burma. 
In the early 17th century several states in 
northern Burma once again delivered 
tribute to Peking, signifying the decline 
of influence of the Toungoo dynasty. 
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SU Po-heng (4% (T. 44h), born 1329, 
a prose-writer, was a native of Chin-hua 
4 He, Chekiang. He claimed descent in 
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the ninth generation from the famous Sung 
writer Su Ch’e (1039-1112), a younger 
brother of the even more famous Su 
Shih (1037-1101). Su Ch’e’s eldest son Su 
Ch’ih (d. 1155), as prefect of Wu-chou % 
) (Chin-hua), established his family there, 
this branch of the clan remaining in the 
prefecture. The Chin-hua family remained 
conscious of their illustrious ancestors, and 
Su Po-heng in his works refers to himself 
as a man of Mei-shan ql (the original 
home of the Su clan in Szechwan). 

Su Po-heng as boy and young man 
accomranied his father, Su Yu-lung He 
(T. (498%, H. BF, 1296-1378), through 
the latter’s series of official posts in the 
southeast (the modern provinces of Kwang- 
tung, Fukien, and Chekiang), from 1335, 
when he began in a minor local post at 
Lan-ch’i RY, near Chin-hua. The last posts 
held by Su Yu-lung seem to have been 
1) as a chief clerk in the provincial office 
of Chiang-che 77 #7, in Hangchow, where 
he took part in fighting the Red Turban 
invaders in 1352; 2) as assistant magis- 
trate of Hsiao-shan [I], east of Hangchow; 
3) as records clerk of the Chekiang mili- 
tary commissioner’s office at Ch’u-chou 
fi (1357-607); and 4) for a time also 
as an adviser to Shih-mo I-sun (see Chang 
I). He then lived in retirement. Su Po- 
heng passed the chij-jen examination in 
1362, the father accompanying his son 
to Ta-tu, the Yuan capital. Wang Wei 
(q. vy.) in his biographical account of Su 
Yu-lung, saw an historical parallel to the 
earlier occasion when Su Hsiin (1009-66) 
went to the Sung capital for the examina- 
tion with his sons, Su Shih and Su Ch’e. 

In 1363 Su Po-heng responded to 
Chu Yiian-chang’s invitation to Confucian 
scholars to gather at his rebel court in 
Nanking, and he was included with Hsia Yii 
Sie CT. 70), T’ao An, Liu Chi, Chang I, 
and Sung Lien (qq. v.) in the institution 
of the Li-hsien kuan #@&X@#{ on June 16 in 
that year. Su Po-heng was fifteen to 
twenty years younger than the other schol- 
ars so honored, and this would seem to 
indicate that he enjoyed high esteem 
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among Chu Yitian-chang’s advisers. 

On August 10, 1366, Su Po-heng was ap- 
pointed a junior instructor in the National 
University, and a year later was promoted 
to senior instructor. About this time his 
father was accused of having a son serving 
Ch’en Yu-ting (see Fang Kuo-chen) in 
Fukien, and was sentenced to exile, but 
the sentence seems not to have been 
carried out. Meanwhile Su Po-heng re- 
mained in the university until the end of 
July, 1370. Then he received appointment 
as a compiler in the history office. He 
himself states that he declined the appoint- 
ment because of impaired hearing, but it 
is clear from a number of his poems and 
references elsewhere in his works that he 
stayed for some time in the history office, 
undertaking editorial work on the Yian- 
shih. It was probably not until 1371 that 
he returned home. 

For the next fourteen years he lived 
in retirement. Much of his surviving work 
dates from this period; he was then in 
great demand as.a writer of inscriptions 
for the studies and halls of the _ living 
and the tombs of the dead, both in his 
home district and in the region of the 
coastal city of Wen ¥M-chou, which he 
visited a number of times in the later part 
of this period. When Sung Lien resigned 
from the Hanlin at the end of 1377, 
he proposed Su as his successor, but once 
again Su refused the appointment. In the 
next year, in May, his father died and he 
requested Sung Lien to compose the tomb 
inscription. Around this time Su made the 
acquaintance of a young disciple of Sung, 
Fang Hsiao-ju (gq. v.), whose outstanding 
literary gifts he appraised as greater than 
his own. Fang, on his side, showed a 
great respect and affection for the older 
man, and in a preface which he _ wrote 
for Su’s works he praised him for having 
truly comprehended the ideas of Su Shih. 
Su also wrote a biography of Fang’s 
father. 

In 1385, after this long absence from 
the public scene, Su Po-heng responded 
to a summons to the capital to be an 
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examiner for the metropolitan examina- 
tion. Afterwards he went north to Shensi 
aS an examiner, and then, probably by 
1387, became instructor for the prefecture 
of Ch’u-chou in his home province of 
Chekiang. In 1388 he served as examiner 
in the provincial examination at Nanking. 
Of the rest of his life it is known only 
that he gave offense by a memorial, was 
arrested, and died in prison. The date of 
his death was unknown to the compilers 
of the Ming-shih, but, if the latest date 
which appears in his works has been cor- 
rectly transmitted, it must have occurred 
some time after March 6, 1392. His two 
sons, Su T’ien *§ and Su I }4, who were 
probably still comparatively young men, 
since their father is said not to have 
married before his fortieth year, perished 
in an attempt to save his life. 

Su himself made collections of his 
writings during his lifetime; there are 
Surviving prefaces by Liu Chi, dated 1371, 
and by Sung Lien, dated 1380 (the pref- 
ace by Fang Hsiao-ju probably also dates 
from 1380). A collection in 16 chiian was 
made and printed, perhaps after Su’s 
death, by Lin Yu-chih #{HjR (T. #14) 
of Wen-chou, a friend of Su’s later years, 
whose name appears several times in 
his writings. Lin’s edition was restored 
and reprinted by Li Liang 4%, prefec- 
tural judge of Ch’u-chou, in 1442, and this 
Su P’ing-chung chi 7-(h4e, copied into the 
Ssu-k’u chiian-shu, is the edition of the Ssu- 
pu tsung-k’an. There are 14 chiian of prose 
and only one of verse; the final chiian is 
one giving his ideas in a “philosopher” 
Style, and is sometimes printed separately 
as K’ung-tung tzu ku-shuo Zé [al 3e3 
(Stupid discourses of Master K’ung-t’ung), 
1 ch., for which there is a postface by Hu 
Han (see Wang Wei), dated 1375. 
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SUN Fen $@#f (T. (fj, H. BHAE), 1335- 
90 or 1338-93, official, poet, scholar, was 
a native of Shun-te JR@i, Kwangtung. About 
the year 1363, he was one of the scholars 
enlisted as a staff officer by the local 
leader, Ho Chen (gq. v.), at Tung-kuan 
= In 1368, when the Ming expedition- 
ary forces under General Liao Yung-chung 
(q. v.) entered Kwangtung from Fukien, 
Sun assisted Ho in drafting the memoran- 
dum of surrender, facilitating Liao’s occu- 
pation of the province without a fight. 
Liao then made him head of the prefec- 
tural school, and in 1370, in the first pro- 
vincial examination under the Ming dy- 
nasty, Sun became a_ chii-jen. His first 
appointment in the bureaucracy was as 
commissioner of the bureau of textiles in 
the ministry of Works, after which he 
was transferred to Hung #[-hsien (An- 
hwei), as a registrar. As this district had 
suffered much during the recent war, he 
did what he could to ease the situation, 
and to encourage the people to return to 
their former occupations. After a year he 
was recalled and made a librarian in the 
Hanlin Academy, where he participated in 
the compilation of the phonetic dictionary, 
the Hung-wu cheng yiin (see Sung Lien). 
In 1376 he was dispatched to Sze- 
chwan as a supervisor of sacrifices (to the 
imperial tombs of former dynasties?). His 
next post was in P’ing-ylan 2.)R, Shan- 
tung, again as an assistant magistrate. Found 
guilty of some infraction, he was punished 
by being sent to Nanking to help in the 
construction of the city wall around the 
Wang-tu gate ARF}. Once as he worked 
on the job, he sang a song in Cantonese, 
and this brought him before the court 
again. The emperor, however, could find 
no hint of disloyalty in the words of the 
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song, and released him (13787). In 1382 
he wasrecalled and appointed head secre- 
tary to the prefect of Soochow, but in 
1389 for some reason he was banished to 
Lidoyang 38% to serve with the frontier 
guards. In the year 1393 the authorities 
were determined to root out all associates 
of Lan Yu (gq. v.). As Sun had written 
verses on some paintings belonging to 
Lan, he was one of those who received 
the death penalty. His one-time student, a 
fellow poet and scholar, Li Chen #& 
CY. gets, H. Mj4e.d. W394cordaterae? 59 
sui), Who was also serving a sentence in 
the frontier guards, was allowed to gather 
up his remains and give them burial at 
An-shan || (the #1; south of Liao- 
yang?). 

[Editors’ note: Most sources seem to 
indicate that Sun’s execution took place 
about 1390, in which event he would 
have been involved perhaps in the case 
of Li Shan-ch’ang (q. v.). If we accept 
the statement that he was executed be- 
cause of his friendship for Lan Yu, then 
the year must be 1393. His age at death 
being 56 sui, the year of his birth would 
accordingly be 1338.] 

Sun was a highly respected scholar 
and left several works in such fields as 
history, canonical criticism, and neo-Con- 
fucian ethics; but these seem largely to 
have disappeared. Those which remain 
include collections of his writings entitled 
Hsi-an chi Pa#84, 9 ch. his poems may 
be found in the anthology Lieh-ch’ao shih- 
chi (FA21/1a) and in the collection Kuang- 
chung wu hsien-sheng shih FRR AAR, 
the other four poets being Wang Tso 
Ete (T. BH, d. 1375), Chao Chieh #87 
(T. (A, d. 1389), Li Te Age (T. pps), 
and Huang Che ¥# (T. jifz, d. 1375). 
His biographers report that he was able 
to toss off brilliant impromptu composi- 
tions both in verse and in prose. 
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SUN Lou FE CT: F ide, H. Bil), Sep- 
tember 21, 1515-January 18, 1584, biblio- 


phile, official, and man of letters, came 
from a cultured and wealthy family of 
Ch’ang-shu 72, Soochow. From the time 
of his great-grandfather, Sun Ai % (T. 
ites, H. PHI, WABRT,  1452-after 
1526), this branch of the Sun clan estab- 
lished and kept up a ttradition of book 
collecting for several generations. Sun Ai 
had two sons, Sun Lei # and Sun Chou 
$i (a chin-shih of 1517), who between 
them had eight sons, whom the _ grandfa- 
ther named by number, I-yuan —j, Er-i 
—, San-ts’ai =>, Ssu-hsiang Jug, Wu- 
ch’ang #.%, Liu-i 74, Chri-cheng Ek, 
and Pa-shih ;\--. Of the eight, Sun Ch’i- 
cheng (T. #2, H. 7x4), became best 
known; he had literary accomplishments, 
and left a collection of works entitled 
Sung-yiin-t’ang chi #APB RE, 12 ch., which 
received a notice in the Ssu-k’u Imperial 
Catalogue. 

Sun Lou was Sun_ I-yiian’s son and 
Sun Chou’s grandson. His father died 
when Sun Lou was only five sui. The 
boy was precocious and devoted to his 
mother (née Miaog, d. 1582) throughout 
her long life. Participating in the provin- 
cial examinations conducted in Nanking 
in 1546, he emerged with the chii-jen 
degree. Like his uncle, Sun Ch’i-cheng, 
however, he was frustrated in the metro- 
politan competition. Over a_ period of 
twenty years, after seven tries, he finally 
gave up, and decided to take an official 
position in the provinces. In 1568 he re- 
ceived an appointment as a_ prefectural 
judge of Hu-chou jg], Chekiang, a lucra- 
tive post. He seems to have proved him- 
self a conscientious administrator, and 
served several times as acting magistrate 
to fill in the temporary vacancies in that 
prefecture. His ability as a writer en- 
hanced his prestige as an official. At this 
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time both Li P’an-lung and Wang _ Shih- 
chen (qq. v.), leading poets of that era, 
officiating in Chekiang, made _ special 
acknowledgement of his literary ability. 
Around 1573 he was ordered transferred 
to Han-chung ¥irh, Shensi. Taking it as 
a sign of demotion, Sun Lou _ resigned 
and retired. About his lack of success in 
the examinations and his official career 
he wrote the essays “Chi-ch’u” #28) and 
“Hou 4 Chi-ch’u.” At home he pursued his 
long cherished bibliographical interests 
and expanded his library. 

As early as 1550 he had already 
amassed a collection of some ten thou- 
sand chiian of books and drafted a_ clas- 
sified catalogue, the Po-ya-t?ang ts’ang-shu 
mu-lu fa HEE y= A SR (possibly never 
printed), divided into twenty categories. 
In 1565 he built his library Chi-ts’e kuei 
J AE and wrotea short account about it. 
From his preface to the catalogue, which 
is included in his collected works, we 
learn that his family library was destroyed 
three times before 1550. Refusing to be 
discouraged, he continued collecting. When- 
ever the book boats (= #f#) arrived, he 
reported, he always got on before others, 
and stayed on and on until even the book 
dealers considered him a nuisance. In 
traveling to Nanking or Peking at exami- 
nation times, he always visited the book 
shops. If he chanced to obtain some rare 
items, he would treasure them, not mind- 
ing any overpayment. He further tells us 
that neither winter cold nor summer heat 


prevented him from reading his _ books. 
Usually some member of his family 
had to call him to dinner, or announce 


to him that it was time to retire. His con- 
cern over the future of his library also 
seems to have been more liberal than that 
of some contemporary bibliophiles. He 
declared that after him, if his direct de- 
scendants could not read the books, he 
would not mind their giving them to 
relatives or friends who could, or placing 
them in government schools, or some- 
where in the mountains to wait for people 
who later would be able to read them. 
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Fortunately, he had worthy descendants 
to carry on the book-loving tradition. A 
grandson, Sun Yin-chia )4| (yy (T. BIR. TK 
4), and a great-great-grandson, Sun 
Chiang 7. (T. WRK. d. ca. 1664), were 
both known as ranking bibliophiles of 
their time. 

Sun Lou is said to have been witty 
and jovial, and to have had a_ good 
knowledge of music. His collected literary 
works are entitled Po-ch’uan chi F)\\. 
12 ch., first printed in 1620. He also left 
a small dictionary of unusual words in the 
Soochow dialect, giving pronunciation and 
meaning, entitled Wu-yin ch’i-tzu BA 


= 
Sun Ch’i-cheng’s branch of the family 
continued the scholarly tradition for sev- 


eral generations. Sun Ch’i-cheng’s sons 
were known for their poetic abilities, 
and one of them, Sun Sen #, was a 


chii-jen of 1606. His grandson, Sun Ch’ao- 
su BARA «CT. ZR. Or W*), was a chin- 
shih of 1616, and another Sun Ch’ao-jang 
a (T. 3678), was achin-shih of 1631. His 
two great-grandsons, Sun Hsiao-jo #7 
(known by his tzu, ming unknown) and 
Sun Fan #€ (T. #4), both left bibliogra- 


phic notes in some of the books they 
had read. 

Sun Lou’s father, Sun J-yiian, had 
a name identical with that of the poet, 


Sun J-ylan #—Je (CT. KB. H. KABWA, 
1484-1520), whose collection of literary 
writings, entitled T’ai-po shan-jen man-kao 
AAW AYA, was copied into the Ssu-k’u 
Library. There is also an element of 
mystery concerning this second Sun_ I- 
yuan’s background, because of a confusion 
in the records about his origin. In some 
accounts it is indicated that he called him- 
self a native of Shensi, but in others it 
is intimated that he may have been a de- 
scendant of the imperial family from the 


branch of the rebel prince of An-hua, 
Chu Chih-fan (see Yang T’ing-ho); still 
others consider that he may have been 


an illegitimate son of a prince of Ch’in 
Z by a mother of ill-repute. 
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SUN P’ei-yang AE (T. MS. H. Wi), 
1532-September 14, 1614, official, was 
born into a family of the military cate- 
gory of Fu-p’ing @2Z, prefecture of Sian, 
Shensi. His father, Sun Wei-ch’ien #£3% 
(T. ¥438. H. fifJi|), a student of the Na- 
tional University, was made in 1547 mag- 
istrate of Pao-ti if, south of Peking, 
left an honorable record, and was com- 
memorated by the local people in a shrine. 
After achieving the chii-jen in 1552 and 
chin-shih in 1556, Sun P’ei-yang received 
an appointment in the messenger office. 
In 1561 he took part in escorting the 
prince of Ching (see Chu Hou-ts’ung) dur- 
ing his three-month voyage from Peking 
to his princedom in MHukuang. On the 
Grand Canal Sun managed to prevent 
some of the eunuchs from making illegal 
demands on local officials. In July, 1562, 
he was promoted to censor, in which 
capacity he served as inspector of the 
Peking metropolitan area in 1564, as su- 
pervisor of the confiscation of the Kiangsi 
properties of Yen Shih-fan (see Yen 
Sung) in 1565, and as inspector of the 
Yangchow area in 1566. A year later he 
retired on sick leave. He returned to Pe- 
king as a censor in 1570 but in the follow- 
ing year, just after promotion to assistant 
minister of the Grand Court of Revision, 
he was dismissed. Reportedly this 
happened because he had once attacked 
the grand secretary, Kao Kung (see Chang 
Chi-cheng) in a memorial, and one of 
Kao’s henchmen brought charges against 
him. After Kao himself was forced 
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out of office (1572), Sun was reinstated 
and in February, 1573, became assistant 
censor-in-chief and concurrently governor 
of Paoting and other prefectures in Pei- 
Chihli. In this capacity he served for four 
years, during which he was particularly 
active in strengthening the defenses of 
the region. For this he was rewarded with 
promotion to titular vice censor-in-chief. 
Early in 1577 he again retired on the plea 
of illness. It is said that he left his office 
because he became apprehensive after 
refusing to build a memorial arch in honor 
of the eunuch, Feng Pao (see Chang Chi- 
cheng), as suggested to him by Grand 
Secretary Chang Chu-cheng. In any case 
he stayed home for eight years. During 
this time he received a demerit and was 
marked for a Nanking appointment at 
reinstatement. Meanwhile his father died, 
and he had to observe the mourning 
period. It was probably during this period 
of enforced idleness that he worked with 


Liu Tui Ziff on the local history, Fu- 
ping-hsien chih, 10 ch., published in 1584, 
a copy of which is in the Library of 


Congress. 

When he applied for an appointment 
in 1585, he was sent late in that year to 
Nanking as governor of Ying-t’ien and 
other prefectures. In May, 1586, he was 
summoned to Peking as chief minister 
of the Grand Court of Revision, and the 
next year rose to be junior vice minister 
of Revenue. Just at this time there was a 
severe famine in Sun’s home area, where, 
according to Sun, the destitute were so 
stricken that they were reduced to eating 
bark, grass, and earth. He presented sam- 
ples to the emperor and told him that the 
entire country was in need of relief from 
extra levies and taxes. He suggested that 
the throne put an end to such levies and 
nonessential expenses, and practice fru- 
gality. The emperor, it is said, was deeply 
moved by his memorial and granted some 
reduction in taxes. In August, 1589, Sun 
was promoted to senior vice minister of 
Revenue, but three months later he was 
sent to Nanking as censor-in-chief. In 
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mid-1590 he again illness and 
went home. 

On his resumption of duty in Febru- 
ary, 1592, he was named minister of Jus- 
tice. In this capacity, he instituted reforms 
to speed up trials and made suggestions 
looking towards the reduction of criminal 
cases. In December, 1593, he was ap- 
pointed head of the Censorate. Barely a 
month later he was ordered to join the 
minister of Personnel in making a judg- 
ment on the case of Kao P’an-lung (q. 
v.), who had submitted a memorial attack- 
ing the grand secretaries, particularly 
the senior one, Wang Hsi-chtieh (gq. v.), 
as being responsible for the dismissal of 
certain upright officials. When Wang 
declared that the grand secretaries had 
nothing to do with the matter except to 
compose the edicts according to the em- 
peror’s instructions, the emperor evaded 
the issue and chose an irrelevant matter 
in Kao’s memorial for questioning. The 
minister of Personnel tried to beg off 
from the case. Sun scolded him, saying 
that if everyone evaded his duty the em- 
peror would be left without any help. 
Thus Sun, following the emperor’s wish, 
adjudged Kao guilty of failure to verify 
his facts in a memorial, and had him 
sentenced to demotion. For such loyalty 
Sun was rewarded with the extraordinary 
favor of having his deceased parents hon- 
ored with official burial and sacrifices in 
the emperor’s name. Meanwhile Sun made 
some suggestions for the reform of the 
civil administration, the emphasis being 
on promotion of honest and incorruptible 
officials. 

In September, 1594, he was assigned to 
head the ministry of Personnel, a position 
which he was to hold on and off until 
his eventual retirement in 1612. Early in 
this responsible post Sun became known 
for his objectivity and fairness in hand- 
ling official assignments. In particular in 
June, 1595, he devised a system, ch’e- 
chien #4, by means of which vacancies 
in lower local offices in the provinces 
could be filled by drawing lots. The 


pleaded 
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system was designed to tackle the 
problem of favoritism, created by unscrup- 
ulous persons in power. Sometimes it 
was a grand seeretary, such as Yen Sung 
from 1542 to’ 1562, and sometimes a eun- 
uch, such as Feng Pao from 1572 to 1582. 
At this time, however, it was the emperor 
himself (Chu JI-chiin) who was trying to 
extend his control of official appoint- 
ments to the lower provincial offices, a 
category hitherto left to the director of 
the bureau of appointments and _ super- 
vised by the minister and senior vice min- 
ister of Personnel. By introducing the 
method of drawing lots to fill such va- 
cancies, Sun made it impossible for the 
usual practices of corruption to function. 
For this he was criticized by some pedants 
as failing to observe the tradition of se- 
lecting the right man for the right post 
according to talent and merit. On _ the 
other hand, the method was at once almost 
universally acclaimed as just and honest, 
and its feasibility may be proved by the 
fact that it was followed continuously for 
three hundred years until the end of the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 

Later in 1595 Sun_ was criticized on 
two counts. The first one involved a 
subordinate accused of accepting  brites. 
Sun, without first verifying the facts, tried 
to protect the man in a memorial and as 
a result received a resounding reprimand 
from the throne. In the second case, Sun 
had a dispute at court with the vice min- 
ister of War, Shen Ssu-hsiao (one-time 
governor of Shensi; see Yao Shih-lin and 
Ku Hsien-ch’eng), over the dismissal of 
the administration vice commissioner of 
Chekiang, Ting Tz’u-li (see Shen Shih- 
hsing). Shen Ssu-hsiao held the dismissal 
unjustified. Sun then submitted to the 
throne a memorial on the case, enclosed 
with, as evidence, fourteen memoranda, 
accusing Ting of corruption and _ other 
misdeeds. (Such a memorandum, known 
as fang-tan #84, or inquiry sheet, con- 
tains information submitted to the minister 
of Personnel by the officials in Peking 
concerning the conduct of provincial offi- 
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cials. Primarily it constituted information 
on those serving in one’s home province. 
Hence it was imperative for the ministry 
of Personnel to keep it confidential so as 
to protect the informer and his family at 
home from possible retaliation and at the 
same time to ensure future sources of in- 
formation.) When Sun, perhaps in anger, 
revealed these inquiry sheets to the 
throne, it must have been a great shock 
to those informed on. Fortunately the 
emperor did not make public any of the 
names. Sun thus was generally considered 
to have committed an act of indiscretion. 
He sought leniency for Ting Tz’u-lu, but 
the emperor refused and had Ting sen- 
tenced to exile at a frontier post. Because 
of Sun’s integrity, however, few held it 
against him, but he became apprehensive 
and asked for permission to retire. Ap- 
parently he did it half-heartedly to test the 
political climate. When Grand Secretary 
Chang Wei (see Ch’en Yu-pi) expressed © 
himself as agreeable to his resignation, 
Sun was outraged and accused Chang of 
taking a partisan stand in connection 
with Ting and Shen. When two. other 
grand Secretaries, Ch’en Yu-pi and Shen 
I-kuan (q. v.), came to Chang’s defense, 
the emperor remonstrated with Sun for 
intolerance and lack of tact, and in less 
than a month dismissed him from office 
(1596). 

Early in 1601 Sun was recalled to be 
minister of Personnel in Nanking, but he 
retired at«therend of Sthe: year? one the 
pretext of ill health, perhaps because he 
considered the post not high enough. From 
then until his recall in Octoter, 1608, he 
is known to have become actively in- 
volved with the Tung-lin Academy (see Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng). At this time the main op- 
ponents of the Tung-lin were the Che- 
kiang party headed by Shen I-kuan. They 
attacked Shen for various faults and 
managed to force his retirement (1606). 
The next year, when Yeh Hsiang-kao (q. 
v.), who was in general sympathetic to the 
Tung-lin party, became a grand secretary, 
Sun was recalled to be the minister of 
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Personnel (November, 1608), but did not 
take office until May 19, 1609. During his 
administration of this post, factional 
Struggles between Tung-lin and opposition 
parties (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng) broke out 
into the open. It is small wonder that 
Sun, as the one in control of the great 
merit evaluations of the capital officials 
which took place in 1611, favored the 
Tung-lin, and saw to the demotion and 
dismissal of its opponents, a decision 
agreed to by Yeh Hsiang-kao and reluctantly 
approved by the emperor. Sun in turn 
was, subjected to vehement attacks by his 
opponents and other officials. His recom- 
mendation to reappoint a number of former 
dismissed officials, many of them members 
of the Tung-lin, was ignored by the em- 
peror. For both reasons he decided to 
withdraw from the scene, and ended his 
career in March, 1612, without waiting 
for the emperor’s approval. At his death 
he was granted the title of grand guard- 
ian of the heir apparent. In January, 
1621, he was honored with the posthumous 
name Kung-chieh 7§7> (reverent and 
resolute). 

Besides helping to compile the above 
mentioned gazetteer he was the author of 
two short books on Confucian thought, 
both of which are listed in the Imperial 
Catalogue, but were not considered worthy 
of inclusion in the Ssu-k’u chiian-shu and 
do not seem to be extant. 
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SUNG Hsii 
SUNG Hsii fh (T. 4988, H. GFR), 1523- 


1602?, painter and calligrapher, was a 
native of Chia-hsing 3258, Chekiang. Shih- 
men 4f'}, the hao he adopted, was the 
name of the region in Chia-hsing where 
he made his home. [Editors’ note: Sung 
Hsi’s dates have been variously given as: 
1523-1605, 1525-1605, and 1523-1602; the 
last offered by Chiang Liang-fu, basing 
himself on a literary source, agrees with 
Ming-hua lu WA Sk in that Sung died 
at the age of eighty. Paintings attributed 
to Sung Hsu, bearing dates of 1603-5, 
have led some scholars to think that Sung 
had lived longer than the reported eighty 
years; this is not to be taken as conclusive, 
however. Hsti Pang-ta (see Lu Chih) reports 
22 works by Sung Hsti dated between 1566 
and 1605.] Whether or not he joined a 
monastic order in his later years is not 
clear. At any rate, to this last period of 
his life three other names, all Buddhist in 
flavor, have been attributed to him: qHqy, 
ws, and Kyat. 

As a painter, unlike so many others 
of a generation later, Sung Hsii specialized 
in both landscape and figures. In calligra- 
phy, he favored the archaic pa-fen /\4> 
style which he often employed in writing 
his colophons and signing his names on 
his paintings. When Sung began his career, 
the world of painting was dominated 
by the influence of Shen Chou (gq. v.). He 
studied Shen Chou’s works and they made 
a deep impression on him. He produced 
powerful and large compositions with 
details of mountains and trees that were 
authoritative and strong but also had 
an air of studied artful awkwardess 74}. 
Later, toward the last quarter of the 16th 
century, when the Yuan dynasty masters 
became the models to copy as a result of 
the Southern School movement promoted by 
three Hua-t’ing #2 painters, Ku Cheng-i, 
Mo Shih-lung (qq.v.), and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
(ECCP), Sung Hsu seems to have changed 
to working in the Yuan landscape style. 
In this regard Mo Shih-lung as a friend 
and a fellow painter from a neighboring 
town could have had a role in influencing 
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him. He was much more than just a 
versatile technician in painting, however. 
A knowledgeable student of the history 
of Chinese painting, he once made a judi- 
cious evaluation of the works of three 
most important ancient masters: Li Ch’eng, 
Kuan T’ung, and Fan K’uan of the 10th 
and llth centuries. He forcefully pointed 
out that the works of these giants in 
painting were like the Confucian Classics, 
while the followers and latter day innova- 
tors could produce paintings that were 
only like commentaries, elaborating on 
what had already been stated in the Clas- 
sics. The text of this statement is pre- 
served in the Wu-sheng-shih shih 4 BE235R 
by Chiang Shao-shu #4472 (17th c.). 

Sung Hsii may be regarded as one of 
the last painters in the late Ming era to 
have made a Sincere and relatively success- 
ful, :effort » to: . unitate. the, past? Later 
the Southern School painters were to 
emulate the ancients, and to turn the 
table on the Classics, so that this time it 
would be the Classics that would serve to 
comment on their own paintings AMER, 
if one may paraphrase the neo-Confucian 
philosopher Lu Chiu-ytian (1139-92). The 
situation during the late Ming was indeed 
rich in both neo-Confucian and Ch’an 
overtones. 

Sung Hsu was an influential artist in 
another way. He was the teacher of Chao 
Tso #8/¢ (T. ac He) and Sung Mou-chin 
HATS (T. HAZ), both natives of Sung-chiang 
#AYL and both prominent in the Sung- 
chiang (Hua-t’ing) school of painting. As 
the number of schools proliferated, Chao 
Tso was considered the founder of yet 
another one, known as the Soochow Sung- 
chiang school. These two famous students 
of Sung Hsu were of tworather different 
temperaments. Chao Tso was studious and 
cautious in his design and execution; Sung 
Mou-chin, on the other hand, produced 
his work effortlessly while enjoying him- 
self. Still another painter from Hua-t’ing, 
Shen Shih-ch’ung j/f+-7§ (T. /E), active 
a decade or so later than the other two, 
studied with both of them, prolonging the 
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influence of the Hua-t’ing tradition be- 
yond the 1630s. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
the literati Southern School movement 
had as its central figures Ku Cheng-i, Mo 
Shih-lung, and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, all from 
the gentry class, Sung Hsii and his follow- 
ers were commoners. None had any 
title nor did they pass any government 
examinations. Unlike the literati, this 
group did not leave elaborate personal 
data nor volumes of writings. Chao Tso, 
however, associated himself with Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang and expressed a concern for 
the artistic issues involved. An _ essay 
written by him commenting on _ the 
importance of the dynamic potentials in 
landscape composition has been preserved 
in Wu-sheng-shih shih. 

Sung Mou-chin, on the other hand, 
exuded native talent. He came from a 
gentry family, but was not interested in 
study for the examinations. It is report- 
ed that, when he was young, he painted 
a child riding a water buffalo on a wall 
and captured the lively spirit of the 
scene. Later he studied painting with 
Sung Hsu and established himself as a 


landscapist and was particularly good 
in painting pine trees. From his brush 
there frequently came charming and 


elegant colophons. 

Chao Tso, Shen Shih-ch’ung, and Wu I 
BH (originally Hy, T. HAR, #HE)— 
the last a native of Shanghai where Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang was born—all in one way or 
another were overshadowed by Tung, the 
overwhelming master artist, scholar, and 
critic. Frequently works attributed to Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang would turn out to be from 
these men’s hands, either done deliber- 
ately or even on commission to pass as 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s work, or made to serve 
the same purpose by unscrupulous dealers 
or collectors at a later date. The situation 
eventually deteriorated to such a confus- 
ing state that a collector would congratu- 
late himself for having purchased a Chao 
Tso or a Shen Shih-ch’ung while going 
after a Tung Ch’i-ch’ang; for he could 
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have done much worse and collected a 
fake by one of the many -inferior imita- 
tors. Wu I, on the other hand, while a 
painter in his own right, is said to have 


been in Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s employ. 
At times, even Tung himself, according 
to report, could not tell Wu’s imitation 
from his own work. 
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SUNG K’o x CT. (YR. H. BE). 
1327-87, poet, calligrapher, painter, and 


official, was a native of Ch’ang-chou 
| in Soochow prefecture. As a youth he 
behaved in a non-conformist and_ unre- 
strained manner. Tall in stature, he was fond 
of riding, fencing, and shooting with a 
crossbow. At the same time, however, he 
read widely in history and literature. His 
family was wealthy, but he squandered his 
fortune in entertaining his friends, with 
whom he drank and gambled. 

When he reached maturity, he disas- 
sociated himself from his boon companions 
and studied military strategy. Then he 
traveled north and apparently served on 
the staff of some frontier commander. 
Kao Ch’i (q.v.), in his biography of Sung, 


entitled Nan-kung-sheng chuan {& (which 
is the principal source of information 
about Sung and to which later 


biographical notes have added little), says 
vaguely that, after having mastered the 
Feng Hou wo-chi chen fa A\jateA Bae 
(also known as Wo-ch’i ching #8, a book 
on strategy purporting to have been 
written by Feng Hou, a minister of the 
mythical Yellow Emperor, but probably a 
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forgery of the Sung period), and as he 
was about to go north and join other men 
of like mind and discuss plans for action, 
Sung found no one with whom he could 
cooperate. In one of Kao’s poems, how- 
ever, he addresses him as “Military adviser 
Sung” and refers explicitly to the latter’s 
having served a general in Yen 3 and 
helped guard the border. The title of the 
poem is “Ch’ou Sung chiin-tzu chien-chi” 
PIR BA A = =6(In_ reply to military ad- 
viser Sung who has sent me a poem), and 
the lines in question read in translation, 
“When he completed his studies he served 
a Yen general, and guarded the Three 
Passes on the remote frontier” (2Q3e3t 
He, Ge X= RAS). It seems that in the biogra- 
phy Kao was being deliberately vague so 
as to cover up the fact that Sung had 
served under the Yiian, whereas in the 
poem addressed to Sung himself there 
was of course no reason to be circum- 
spect. Sung’s brief military career is fur- 
ther confirmed by a line from one of his 
own poems, “Serving in the army is also 
unsatisfactory” ({¢(#ES7gE). But we 
have no information as to whom he served 
under or for how long. Subsequently 
Sung traveled to Chekiang and other 
places before returning to Soochow, prob- 
ably sometime before 1356. There he 
became one of the famous Ten Friends 
of the North Wall (see Hsii Pen), the 
group of talented young men _ centered 
around Kao Ch’l. Sung also associated 
with many others of both high and low 
social standing. He was frank and argu- 
mentative, and often admonished his friends. 
Once he subdued two bullying generals by 
a quiet demonstration of strength. 

When Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.v.) rebelled 
against the Yuan, Sung privately predicted 
the outcome of Chang’s military opera- 
tions, and most of his predictions came 
true. Chang wished to recruit Sung to his 
own staff, but the latter declined. This 
annoyed Chang who tried to frame him, 
but Sung saved himself by clever maneu- 
vering. Kao is again vague about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this episode, but 
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it seems that Sung became impoverished 
as a result, although he continued to be- 
have in an expansive and hospitable man- 
ner to friends and strangers alike. Later 
he grew tired of social activities and shut 
himself in a room full of antiques and 
books, amusing himself with writing poetry 
and practicing calligraphy. 

At the beginning of the Ming, Sung 
was summoned to court to be a calligra- 
pher-in-waiting at the Hanlin Academy. 
Then he served as deputy prefect of Feng- 
hsiang J&\¥ in Shensi. According to the 
Ming-shih, he died at his post, but the 
Ming-shu states that he gave up his post 
before his death. 

Sung was a well-known poet but his 
poetry was scarce even at the beginning 
of the Ch’ing period, when Chu I-tsun 
(ECCP) compiled the Ming-shih_ tsung. 
The two poems, both entitled “Thinking 
of my brothers on an autumn day,” included 
in the Lieh-ch’ao shih-chi by Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i (ECCP), seem to be the only 
ones still extant. These are written in a 
simple and direct style reminiscent of the 
early T’ang. As a calligrapher, Sung prac- 
ticed various styles, but excelled particu- 
larly in the chang-ts’ao #4, which had 
not been in vogue for a long time and 
which he brought back into fashion. He 
and another calligrapher, Sung Kuang —& 
fR (T. BR), were often referred to as 
the Two Sung. Chu Yuin-ming (q.v.) writes 
of Sung K’o’s calligraphy: “Seeing it is 
like viewing ancient ritual bronzes; it 
must be the result of natural talent rather 
than human effort.” An example of his 
calligraphy, “Kung yen shih” 2.33 (Poem 
on an official banquet) by Liu Chen (d. 
217), is now in the Palace Museum in 
Taiwan. Another is in the collection of John 
M. Crawford, Jr., New York. As a painter, 
Sung confined himself to bamboos and is 
credited with having initiated the tech- 
nique of painting them in vermilion. A 
handscroll by him entitled Wan-chu t’u 
fal (A myriad of bamboos), an ink 
painting on paper, dated 1369, is now in 
the Freer Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
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SUNG Li <j (CT. KA), died 1422, offi- 
cial and canal builder, was a native of 
Yung-ning >x#, Honan. After studying 
at the National University, he was appoint- 
ed an assistant surveillance commissioner 
in Shansi. Later he was demoted to be a 
secretary in the ministry of Revenue, but 
at the beginning of the Chien-wen reign 
was restored to his former rank and sent 
to Shensi. Again he was demoted to be a 
vice director in the ministry of Justice. 
Shortly after Chu Ti (q.v.) came to the 
throne, Sung served first as vice minister 
of Rites, then in January, 1405, as minis- 
ter of Works. In 1406 (and again several 
times up to 1421) he was ordered to go to 
the mountains in Szechwan to find timber 
for building the palaces in Peking. When 
his mother died in 1409, he was com- 
manded by imperial decree to oberve the 
mourning period in office owing to the 
importance of his duties. It was during 
this time that he achieved fame as 
an untiring worker. Early in 1411 he was 
ordered to deepen the northern section of 
the Grand Canal or Hui-t’ung-ho #3 yy. 

The MHui-t’ung-ho, long in building, 
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had been completed in 1325. Because of 
its shallow depth it could. not accommo- 
date large vessels. Grain transport to Pe- 
king under the Yiian and at the beginning 
of the Ming, therefore, relied largely on 
the sea route. The canal, moreover, by 
1391 became partly choked with silt, so 
much so that portage had to be _ estab- 
lished at eight points. Meanwhile, the sea 
route was hazardous due to _ occasional 
storms and to piracy. When Sung Li was 
ordered to restore the Canal in 1411, he 
first mobilized one hundred sixty-five 
thousand laborers to deepen its bed from 
Chi-ning #S% to Lin-ch’ing fayH, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred fifty miles. 
Relying partly on the suggestion of a 
local inhabitant named Pai Ying Qk, 
Sung designed and supervised the construc- 
tion of two dikes, several reservoirs, and 
a series of thirty-eight locks. He com- 
pleted this assignment in July of that year. 
Sung was then sent to help restore the 
old waterways of the Yellow Kiver in 
Honan and bring the river back into its 
former channel. When he returned to 
Nanking in August-September of the same 
year he received high honors and awards. 
With the completion of the southern sec- 
tion in 1415 (see Ch’en Hstian), the Grand 
Canal was in operation all the way from 
Hangchow to Peking. 

Sung Li served eighteen years as 
minister of Works. In these years, besides 
conservancy activities he also acted as a 
judge in Kiangsi in 1418, as builder of 
sea-going ships in 1419, and as supervisor 
of the land and population register in 1421. 
He returned to the capital in that year, 
then went back to Szechwan for the last 
time a few months later, dying there short- 
ly afterwards. His death was reported to 
the throne on August 7, 1422. During his 
own day, possibly because of certain un- 
specified faults and strictness in adminis- 
tration, he was not fully appreciated. Not 
until the end of the century was a shrine 
built at Chi-ning in memory of his contri- 
bution to the construction of the locks 
on the Grand Canal, and not until a 
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century and a half after his death (1572) 
was he honored with the title grand guar- 
dian of the heir apparent. 
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SUNG Lien 43% (T. ey, H. YS), No- 


vember 4, 1310-June 12, 1381, eminent 
scholar-official and literary figure, was 
born in the ancestral home in Chin-hua 
4 #e-fu, Chekiang. As his birthday hap- 
pened to be the same as his grandfather’s, 
he was given the name Shou = (longevity) 
but changed it to Lien at an early age. 
Although his lineage was distinguished, 
by the early 14th century his family 
was obscure and poor, barely clinging to 
its scholarly traditions. Sung Lien later 
recollected that he often had to borrow 
books from wealthy neighbors, copy or 
memorize them, and return them in 
order to borrow others. Prosperous neigh- 
bors and books were plentiful in that 
region and the boy, whose aptitude for 
learning was displayed very early, read 
extensively. His prodigious memory and his 
skill in composing poetry at the age of 
twelve or thirteen attracted much atten- 
tion; at fourteen he was taken as a private 
student by the prefectural director of 
studies, Wen-jen Meng-chiff] A S834 (1293 
-1362). Later, when he respectfully visited 
eminent scholars of the region in the 
hope of being accepted as a student, they 
would defer to him as an equal. Among 
them may be mentioned such great names 
in scholarship and literary pursuits as Wu 
Lai (1297-1340), Huang Chin(1277-1357), 
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and Ou-yang Hsiian (1283-1357). Some- 
time before 1340 Sung went to P’u-chiang 
#iYL, a neighboring district, to study 
under Wu Lai who was then teaching at 
the private school of the famous Cheng 
@f clan, known as I-men 3gF4 (the right- 
eous clan), who had for seven’ genera- 
tions (since the early 12th century) lived 
there asa unit. About 1343, after succeed- 
ing Wu as teacher in the Cheng school, 
Sung moved his home to P’u-chiang and 
changed his registry to the government 
school of that district. Meanwhile, he 
participated in the provincial examinations 
but failed to place. As a writer, however, 
he became widely acclaimed and_ his 
commemorative essays, mortuary inscrip- 
tions, prefaces, and the like were in great 
demand. 

In- 1349" some friends in the- Ytian 
capital obtained for Sung an appointment 
as compiler in the historiography office 
of the Hanlin Academy. Aprarently he 
accepted the honor but requested per- 
mission to stay at home to. be near his 
aging parents. In 1356 he went into seclu- 
sion in the nearby Lung-men mountains 
Berd, where he wrote a work of Taoist- 
Confucian syncretic philosophy called the 
Lung-men-tzu ning-tao chi -f-¥é38%C. Mean- 
while he wrote some commentaries on the 
Classics, thus gaining a reputation also as 
the leading exponent in his time of the 
long flourishing Chin-hua tradition in 
neo-Confucian studies. This tradition, in 
so far as it is identifiable, was rather 
narrowly orthodox, considered to be di- 
rectly in the line from Chu _ Hsi (1130- 
1200) and Lu  Tsu-ch’ien (1137-81) 
through an important intermediary figure, 
Hsu Ch’ien (1270-1337). Yet it was char- 
acterized by unusual breadth of intellectual 
concern, as well as_ literary refinement. 
These qualities in particular are features 
of Sung Lien himself. A _ product of 
this rich and comprehensive intellectual 
milieu, Sung not only investigated variant 
Confucian traditions, but also went far 
beyond Confucian studies and became 
deeply concerned with the thinkers of 
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ancient times as well as with Taoist and 
Buddhist learning, Wu Lai exerting a 
special influence on his thought. 

In the winter of 1358/59, after Chu 
Yiian-chang had conquered Chin-hua, he 
commanded that a prefectural <chool of 
Confucian studies be established, gave an 
interview to Sung Lien, and later ordered 
the new prefect to invite Sung to become 
erudite of the Five Classics, or senior 
scholar at the Academy. Although Sung 


at first politely refused, he eventually 
accepted the appointment. Thus com- 
menced the nineteen-year period of his 


service under Chu Yian-chang. 

Chu sent an emissary in April, 1360, 
with gifts and honors to invite Sung, 
along with three other eminent scholars 
of the region, Liu Chi, Chang I (qq.v.), 
and Yeh Ch’en (see Chang I) to come to 
his capital Ying-tien #2 (Nanking) to 
serve in the rebel government. Being 
under great pressure to accept, they did. 
Sung was subsequently appointed provin- 
cial director of Confucian studies for an 
area administered from Ying-t’ien, and 
later in that year became tutor to Chu 
Yuan-chang’s eldest son, Chu Piczo (q.v.). 
He lectured to Chu and his staff in 
September, 1362, on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals. Two years later, after 
Chu had taken the title prince of Wu 
and reorganized his court accordingly, 
Sung was named diarist @@/R Yt. The fu- 
ture emperor in these years of growing 
ambition and matching success repeatedly 
consulted Sung about fassages in the 
Classics and the Histories and their meaning 
for contemporary situations. Sung’s ex- 
plications were always praised and re- 
warded. In April, 1365, Sung requested leave 
to return home to recuperate from an 
illness; leave was granted ard both Chu 
Yuan-chang and Chu Piao, gave him 
rewards and testimonials to his valued 
service. From P’u-chiang he sent a 
letter of thanks to the heir apparent, ex- 
horting him to study diligently. This greatly 
pleased the emperor. Shortly after  arri- 
ving home, Sung lost his father, and went 
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into the required period of mourning 
through 1368, the first year of the newly 
proclaimed Ming dynasty. During this 
period, however, he sometimes composed 
imperial rescripts and other writings for 
the court. Early in the following year he 
received an imperial command to return 
to Nanking and his’old duties. On March 
9 he and Wang Wei (q.v.) were named 
associate directors of the bureau established 
to compose the Yian history. Sixteen 
persons of scholarly reputation were re- 
cruited to assist them, and six months later, 
on September 12, the manuscript was 
submitted to the throne, complete except 
for the last reign, for which materials 
were not available. With the arrival at 
Nanking of archives sent from Ta-tu 
(Peking), the Ytan history bureau was 
reopened in March of 1370, again headed 
by Sung and Wang but with some 
changes among the assistants; the extended 
and completed Yiian-shih was submitted 
on July 23, 1370. At the beginning of 
that year, between the two phases of the 
work, Sung was named chancellor of the 
Hanlin (with rank 3A), under the early 
Ming system, prior to the reorganization 
of 1381. The emperor frequently called 
upon him, in addition to his regular du- 
ties, to prepare background documents 
relevant to pending issues. Sung prepared 
a study of the history of noble titles and 
ranks and other honors for meritorious 
officials, used as the basis for the emperor’s 
system of honors for his dynasty. Shortly 
after submitting the Yian-shih, Sung 
Lien failed to appear at court according 
to regulations; he was demoted to Hanlin 
compiler (rank 8A) in punishment. He 
then served as an examiner in the provin- 
cial examinations in the autumn and in 
the metropolitan of 1371. [Editors’ note: 
It is not without interest that, besides the 
Chinese who competed in the provincial 
examination of 1370, there were students 
from Korea, Annam, and Champa who 
apparently came as in the days of Mongol 
rule. One hundred twenty of them passed. 
Three Koreans also succeeded in passing 
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the metropolitan test the following year, 
but only one, Kim To 4%, became a chin- 
shih and received an appointment as a 
deputy magistrate. He was, however, sent 
back to Korea because of his inability to 
speak Chinese.] 

Early in 1371 he was promoted to 
director of studies (5A) in the National 
University, but in September, due to a 
minor mishap, he was demoted to magis- 
trate (7A) of An-ylan 43%, Kiangsi. In 
March of the following year he was re- 
called to serve as a Secretary of the min- 
istry of Rites (6A), and resumed his close 
relationship with the emperor. Once the 
emperor asked Sung’s advice as toa book 
most essential to clarify the tasks of rul- 
ing. He suggested that the extensive com- 
mentary on the Ta-hsiieh KE (Great 
Learning), called the Ta-hsiieh yen-i (7 3§ 
by the Sung scholar Chen Te-hsiu (1178- 
1235), was the quintessential distillation 
of governmental wisdom. The emperor 
examined and admired the book and had 
long excerpts from it copied on the walls 
of palace passage ways. Thereafter senior 
courtiers were occasionally assembled 
before the inscriptions where, under the 
emperor’s direction, Sung Lien was com- 
manded to discourse on the texts. Chen 
Te-hsiu’s work combined Chu Hsi’s ortho- 
dox teaching with elements of practical 
statesmanship; it was an admirable choice 
for the situation in which scholar-officials 
were Struggling to make the holder of 
power susceptible to their humanistic 
views and yet not irritate him by ap- 
pearing to be impractically idealistic. 

Sung Lien (who had served as the 
heir apparent’s senior tutor since 1360) 
was formally installed in January, 1373, 
in Chu Piao’s newly-established household 
staff; his title (T’ai-tzu tsan-shan, feng-yi 
ta-fu KfHs, BABAK) and position 
were not as high or as significant as that 
of guidance officials, but his personal in- 
fluence on Chu Piao was_ undoubtedly 
strongest. In August he was promoted to 
expoSitor-in-waiting in the Hanlin Acad- 
emy (rank 4A), held concurrently with 
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his other positions. His special assign- 
ments included a commission to compile a 
daily record, the Ta Ming jih-li KIRA 
(Great Ming calendar), 100 ch., in June, 
1374. At the same time he was put in 
charge of preparing a compendium on 
mourning rites; this was known as Hsiao- 
tzu lu BERS, completed in December 
(see Chu Su). Next (1375) he submitted 
a work entitled Hung-wu sheng-cheng chi 
pk pt He ez 4«=(Emperor’s sage-like govern- 
ing), a descriptive account of the early 
Ming governmental measures which he 
had been commanded to compile. Then he 
was made chief examiner at the triennial 
metropolitan examinations of 1376. It was 
in this year that the young Fang Hsiao- 
ju (q.v.) presented himself at Nanking to 
Sung and asked to become his pupil. In 
July Sung was again appointed chancellor 
of the Hanlin Academy; he had worked his 
way back to the position and rank (3A) 
from which he had been demoted six years 
earlier. At this time three generations— 
Sung Lien, his second son, Sung Sui & 
(T. #pHy, 1344-80), and his grandson, Sung 
Shen #8 (T. #, 1354-December 24, 
1380), by his elder son, Sung Tsan #% CT. 
AEE, d. 1386, —were officials at the court 
together. 

Just before the lunar New Year (Feb- 
ruary, 1377), Sung Lien requested permis- 
sion to retire on account of age. This 
well-prepared request was approved, the 
emperor granting him new honors and 
gifts, and personally composing the 
rescript permitting his retirement. Sung 
returned to P’u-chiang, but remained very 
active aS a writer. Requests for his work 
continued to come from the court, from 
the scholar elite, and from abroad. Ambas- 
sadors from Korea, Japan, the Liu-ch’iu, 
and Annam inquired about his health as 
if he were one of the symbols of China’s 
cultural suzerainty. Sung also taught; 
Fang Hsiao-ju went to live at P’u-chiang 
so that he could continue as Sung’s  stu- 
dent, and he remained for more than three 
years. The emperor had requested that 
Sung return to the court once a year to 
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be among those congratulating him on 
the imperial birthday. When Sung went 
back on these occasions, he was again 
greeted with honors and gifts, and de- 
tained for a month or two to turn out 
requested essays and other writings. In 
1379 Fang Hsiao-ju accompanied him 
(now almost seventy) to assist with the 
heavy burdens of this court appearance, 
During the following year, Sung’s wife, 
née Chia #, died, and he failed to appear 
for the emperor’s birthday. On February 
8 a chief minister, Hu Wei-yung (q.v.), 
had been executed on the trumped-up 
charge of plotting the overthrow of the 
emperor, and a terrible furge followed. 
Thousands of persons, on the basis of 
any kind of contact or connection with 
Hu, were implicated and executed along 
with their families. Sung’s grandson, Sung 
Shen, was among them. He was put to 
death along with all his family including 
his parents and uncle, Sung Sui. Sung 
Lien’s biographers say that he too was 
to have been executed for his grandson’s 
guilt, but Empress Ma (q.v.) and Chu Piao 
intervened on his behalf, gaining for him 
a reduction of sentence to banishment. 
Whether for this reason or for some 
other, Sung Lien and the surviving mem- 
bers of his household (including three 
grandsons) set out for the point of exile, 
Mao-chou j¥), a frontier post in north- 
west Szechwan. Leaving in the middle of 
winter to travel upriver, by May of 1381 
he had reached K’uei-chougé )j, just inside 
the eastern boundary of the rrovince, 
where he stopped at a Buddhist monastery 
to rest from the exertions of travel. There 
he died in June, 1381, and there he was 
given temporary burial. 


Historians, however, differ in their 
opinion on Sung Lien’s death. A recent 
study by Hsti Dau-lin #@34#8 offers evi- 


dence that Sung Shen’s implication in the 
Hu Wei-yung case was not responsible 
for his exile and death; he believes that 
Sung did not die a natural death as all 
of the standard accounts say, but that he 
committed suicide at K’uei-chou. According 
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to this view, Sung Lien himself aroused 
the Ming founder’s unreasoning anger 
and jealousy. In 1379, when Sung went 
to Nanking to attend the emperor’s birth- 
day festivities, the emperor had taken 
him for a walk through some _ palace 
buildings and had observed Sung stumble 
and fall on a stairway; noting his physical 
condition the emperor told Sung that he 
need not come the following year, but 
by the next year Chu had forgotten that. 
When Sung failed to appear, he sent spies 
to P’u-chiang to see whether the old man 
might be ill. The spies reported that he 
was well, at ease, and enjoying the com- 
pany of friends on the very day of the 
‘emperor’s birthday. Chu Yuian-chang was 
infuriated by what he regarded as an in- 
tentional slight. He would have had Sung 
executed immediately, but for the empress 
and heir apparent. According to the same 
reconstruction of events, Sung despondent- 
ly discussed his life and fate with a 
learned monk at K’uei-chou, complaining 
that he thought he had done nothing in 
his life to earn disgrace and exile. The 
monk asked him: “What office did you 
hold under the previous dynasty?” Sung 
replied: “Hanlin compiler.” The monk had 
nothing further to say, indicating that 
Sung’s trouble stemmed from the fact 
that he had served two dynasties in the 
same capacity. That night Sung hanged 
himself. This account is plausible, but 
somewhat unflattering; the reason why 
the other version of his death has been 
preferred is perhaps to better preserve 
Sung’s dignity in history. 

Sung has been described as small of 
stature, plump, and of pleasant appear- 
ance, and to the end of his life able to 
read with ease the smallest of characters. 
He said that he had never spent a day 
without reading. He was notably unable 
to drink, had no vices, and indulged in 
no excesses. He was a cautious, yet an 
open and frank person. On first meeting 
Chu Yiian-chang and being asked how 
one should conquer the empire, he replied: 
“By avoiding killing people.” Throughout 
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nineteen years of intimate service to one 
of history’s most dangerously unpredic- 
table personalities, he seems always to 
have spoken forthrightly of Confucian 
and humanistic values and never to have 
compromised them. The suspicious em- 
peror frequently had his spies check on 
innocent details of the man’s private life 
and then question him to see whether he 
would report the same accurately; he 
never caught Sung in any dishonesty and 
seems genuinely to have trusted him. In 
1375 the emperor issued a command that 
he be consulted on matters of importance 
to the state, intending to involve him 
prominently in administration. Sung cau- 
tiously but firmly declined, saying that he 
could express opinions about past govern- 
mental actions recorded in history, but 
that he had no talent for practical affairs 
of the present. His honesty and his pref- 
erence for a_ peripheral position, rather 
than one of real authority, formed the 
basis for his success, a fact which increased 
the emperor’s confidence in him. Most 
Ming and later historians have bestowed 
high praise on Sung as one of the 
constructive influences on the early years 
of the dynasty. An exception is the late 
Ming scholar and eccentric, Li Chih (q. 
v.), who offers a harsh judgment of Sung 
in a biography he appended to his history 
of the Ming dynasty, the Asii ts’ang-shu; 
he regarded Sung as a typically pompous 
and hypocritical Confucian literatus. 

Sung Lien’s writings include belles- 
lettres, scholarly studies of classical texts, 
and historical works. Some were published 
in the last years of the Yiian, and others 
during his lifetime; various versions of 
his collected works were repeatedly pub- 
lished thereafter. Ch’ien Mu (BDRC), who 
has published a study of his collected works, 
finds the 1810 edition, entitled Sung 
Wen-hsien-kung chi FxCHRAE, 50 ch. 
(reprinted in Ssu-pu pei-yao), the most 
nearly complete. Five works credited to 
Sung were copied into the Imperial Library: 
1) Hung-wu cheng-yiin, 16 ch., preface 
dated 1374 (see Chu Yiian-chang), is a 
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phonological dictionary compiled on im- 
perial command by a commission nomin- 
ally headed by Sung Lien and not signifi- 
cantly representative of his own scholar- 
ship (see Mei Ying-tso). 2) The Yiian-shih, 
210 ch., completed in 1370; often cited 
as the poorest of the dynastic histories, 
this work and its two supervising editors 
have been severely criticized almost since 
it appeared. One may say that Sung Lien 
is perhaps more to be praised for organ- 
izing and completing the vast task in an 
incredibly short time than to be blamed 
for its shortcomings. 3) P’u-yang jen-wu 
chi ¥8BB AAC. 2 ch., ca. 1350. This con- 
sists of biographical studies of twenty-nine 
noteworthy personages from his native 
region; it has been highly praised as a 
fair-minded work of both literary and his- 
torical value, in the tradition of Ou-yang 
Hsiu (1007-72). 4) Sung hsiieh-shih cW’iian- 
chi FRBABZE, 36 ch. [Editors’ note: This 
collection in 33 ch. (erroneously described 
in the Imperial Catalogue as 36 ch.) was 
printed in 1551 by Han Shu-yang Ay 
(T. ¥£—8, cs 1547), the magistrate of P’u- 
chiang, who also built a shrine to Sung’s 
memory. It was then the largest collection 
of Sung’s works, for it made use of the 
1457 Chengtu edition in 18 ch. the 1514 
edition by Chang Chin 45 (cs 1469), 
75 ch. (reproduced in Ssu-pu ts'ung-k’an), 
and the 1536 edition by Hsu Sung xy 
Gia, vics= 1521); 8 che The-Library of 
Congress has two copies of the 1551 edition 
and the National Central Library three.] 
5) Sung Ching-lien wei-k’o chi RRFRIE. 
2 ch., the second chiian consisting of “pre- 
viously unpublished” items by Sung Lien, 
intended to complement the former. Taken 
together, they do not represent the best 
collection of Sung’s literary works. The 
Ssu-k’u catalogue also lists by name _ but 
rejects three works by Sung Lien: 1) 

Pien-hai lei-pien Faystifi, a dictionary 
credited to Sung Lien and the late Ming 
scholar T’uLung (q.v.) but clearly having 
nothing to do with either man; 2) Lung- 
men-tzu ning-tao chi, 2 ch.; and 3) Hung- 
wu Sheng-cheng chi, 2 ch. Still others in- 
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clude works imperially commissioned but 
only nominally by Sung, and a few con- 
ventional and unimportant didactic works 
on classical texts. One of the latter, a 
brief introduction to the philosophical writ- 
ings of antiquity called Chu-tzu-pien #§-f 
wy, preface dated 1358, was punctuated 
and republished in 1936 by Ku Chieh-kang 
(BDRC). In 1911 a scholar from Che- 
kiang, Sun Ch’iang #4$§, printed a collec- 
tion of biographical and _ bibliographical 
material on Sung Lien entitled Chien-hsi 
chi FRYE, 6 ch.; five years later, he and 
another scholar published a nien-pu of 
Sung. Two short items of passing interest 
are Sung’s brief account of the embassy 
to the Jurchen of T’eng Mao-shih RRye 
(cs 1118), entitled Sung T’eng Chung-chieh 
kung shih Chin per-mo FRE HAESA 
HX, 1 ch. (reprinted 1935), and an essay 
on the five-wheeled sand clock, which has 
been translated by Needham, Wang, and 
Price in their study of clockwork in China. 
Sung also wrote for a Japanese Buddhist 
priest, Bunkei 43H, an account of 
the building of a revolving bookcase in a 
monastery in Kyoto, but there seems to 
be no record of it in Japanese sources. 
As to Sung Lien’s two sons, Sung 
Tsan and Sung Sui, the latter was both 
an Official and a well-known calligrapher, 
and was executed in 1380 along with his 
nephew, Sung Shen, the two having been 
implicated in the Hu Wei-yung treason 
plot. Sung Tsan’s second and third sons 
had died before their exile, but a second 
wife and two daughters accompanied him 
in attendance on Sung Lien into Sze- 
chwan, and a fourth son was born there 
in 1386. Three younger sons of Sung Sui 
also went to Szechwan, and appear to 
have made that province their home there- 
after. The eldest surviving son (after 
Sung Shen) was Sung I f8, who later was 
patronized by the literary-minded Chu 
Ch’un, the eleventh son of Chu /Yiian- 
chang who took up his residence at 
Chengtu in 1391. Sung I was named to a 
minor Hanlin post by Emperor Chu Yiin- 
wen (q.v.) about 1400. The second, Sung 
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Wen #3. was a minor official who was im- 
plicated (July, 1412) in criminal proceed- 
ings against another person, but was par- 
doned by the emperor in recognition of 
his grandfather’s service to the throne. 
The youngest, Sung Ch’tieh #%, remained 
to tend Sung Lien’s grave in Szechwan. 
In 1413 Chu Ch’un, professing himself an 
admirer of Sung Lien, made a grant of 
land to Sung Ch’iieh at Chengtu, the income 
from which was to be used to -maintain 
the grave and shrine, transferred with 
his assistance to Chengtu at that time. In 
March, 1496, through the petition of the 
governor of Szechwan, the authorities 
recommended regular sacrificial offering 
to Sung Lien; then in January, 1514, the 
court awarded him the posthumous title 
Wen-hsien 77. 
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SUNG Su-ch’ing #H# JA, fi. 1496-1523, origi- 
nally known as Chu Kao 4ifj (T. 345), 
a native of Yin @f-hsien (Ningpo), who 
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emigrated to Japan at the end of the 15th 
century, served as Japanese envoy to the 
Ming court in 1510 and 1523. The ac- 
counts of how Chu Kao went to Japan do 
not completely agree. According to one 
of them, Chu’s father made lacquer ware, 
and had frequent dealings with the Japan- 
ese merchants who ventured to Ningpo 
for trade. Once, having accepted a deposit 
for merchandise from a Japanese trader, 
but failing to keep his agreement, he 
delivered his son, then a young lad, to 
settle his debt. Chu Kao then went (ca. 
1496) to Japan in the company of a 
home-bound Japanese tributary mission. 
Intelligent, gifted in poetry and singing, 
he soon won the favor of Hosokawa Ta- 
kakuni #4)|| 6%. a rival of the Ouchi # 
AY family dominant in the late years of 
the kango #4 (tally) trade with China. 
To offset the advantage enjoyed by his 
rival, Hosokawa appointed Chu to head a 
mission to China. He took the route 
around southern Kyushu, while the envoy 
of the Ouchi family was still in Japan. It 
was then that Chu changed his name to 
Sung Su-ch’ing, pronounced in Japanese 
So Soky6. He arrived in Ningpo in March, 
1510, nearly twenty months ahead of 
the legitimate Ouchi mission led by a 
famous Buddhist monk, Rydan Keigo (gq. 
v.). Sung’s identity was subsequently re- 
vealed and as a Chinese, who had defied 
the prohibition not to travel overseas, he 
was liable for punishment. In view of 
his position as head of a foreign tributary 
mission, however, Sung was exonerated. 
Instead; according to the shih-lu, because 
of a bribe of a thousand ounces of gold 
made to the eunuch Liu Chin (gq. v.), 
Sung was well treated in Peking where 
Emperor Chu Hou-chao (gq. v.) feted him 
and gave him presents. 

When Ryoan Keigo finally reached 
Ningpo in October, 1511, he was in for 
serious trouble. From the local viewpoint, 
the Chinese had already received one 
Japanese mission, thus leaving little legal 
ground for still another so soon after- 
ward. Furthermore, Rydan Keigo brought 
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with him far more tribute than was allow- 
able by the regulation of 1496, and he 
requested that all his staff—two hundred 
ninety-two persons—be permitted to pro- 
ceed to Peking, although the Ming court 
as a rule accepted only fifty persons for 
each mission. The RyOan mission was 
obviously not nearly so successful as that 
of Sung Su-ch’ing. 

Encouraged by Sung’s adventure, Ho- 
sokawa asked him to head another mis- 
sion in 1523. This time, however, an Ouchi 
mission, led by Shusetsu Gendo 42a HRi8. 
arrived in Ningpo in May, a few days 
ahead of Sung. Possibly because of Sung’s 
past connection with the Ningpo author- 
ities—he was after all a native son—and 
as he reportedly bribed a eunuch in charge 
of maritime trade, he was able to have his 
ships examined and cleared before those 
of Ouchi, and at a feast was given a seat 
of higher honor than the one accorded the 
latter’s envoy. A quarrel between the two 
diplomats erupted during the banquet, 
which soon flared into a_ tumultuous 
melee. In the course of the riot, the Ouchi 
group killed Sung’s vice-envoy and _ pil- 
laged Ningpo. Sung himself was drummed 
out of Ningpo by the victorious Ouchi 
embassy, which then sailed home without 
even conducting the kango business. The 
local Chinese officials, on their part, im- 
prisoned Sung and confiscated his mer- 
chandise. Sung was subsequently condemned 
to death, but it is not certain when the 
execution took place. One source avers 
that he died as late as 1544. 

In response to a Chinese reprimand, 
the Japanese shogun submitted a memo- 
rial in 1527, apologizing for the incident, 
emphasized the illegality of the Ouchi 
embassy, and requested that Sung Su- 
ch’ing be returned to Japan by way of 
the Liu-ch’iu (Ryukyu). As a result of 
this unhappy incident, Chinese-Japanese 
relations were discontinued during the 
next seventeen years, and the Japanese 
missions of 1540 and 1548 were 
received with apprehension and suspicion 
(see Chu Wan). The continual struggle 
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between the Hosokawa and Ouchi 
families further weakened Japan’s position 
as an effective tributary nation in con- 
ducting the kango trade, which finally came 
to an end in 1549. The Japanese shogun, 
unaware of Sung Su-ch’ing’s fate, made 
repeated requests to the Ming court for 
Sung’s return, together with the confis- 
cated goods. He transmitted these messages 
through his delegate, Koshin Sekitei }f,[) 
ABA! (1481-1564), head of the Japanese 
mission of 1540. The court ignored his 
pleas, however, without mentioning 
whether Sung was still alive. 

Sung Su-ch’ing is said to have had 
ten sons. One of them, known as Sung I 
4:— (So Ichi in Japanese), followed his 
father in the kango trade. The envoy of 
the last Japanese mission, Sakugen Shiryo 
(see Chu Wan), reported to the Ming 
court (July 1549) that seventy-five out of 
ninety tallies of the Hung-chih period 
granted the Japanese had been stolen by 
Sung I, and asked for new tallies in their 
place. The court rejected his request and 
instead commanded the shdgun to chastise 
Sung I and recover the stolen tallies. 
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Yi-tung Wang and Hok-lam Chan 


TA-YEN-HAN, See BATU Mongke 


TAI Chin 803 (or #é, T. ac¥€, H. AE. E 
FRU A), 1388-1462, painter of landscapes, 
figures, flowers, grapes, and birds, was 
a native of Hangchow. His name and 
records of his work appear in numerous 
writings of his time and later, but his life 
is obscure. It appears that some time dur- 
ing the Hsiian-te reign he went to Peking 
in the hope of receiving an appointment. 
After he had resided there for several 
years, Emperor Chu Chan-chi (gq. v.) in- 
vited him and a number of others to a view- 
ing of paintings, at which Tai exhibited 
his “Ch’iu-chiang tu-tiao tu” #k7LJ@@9[al 
(A lone fisherman on an autumn river). 
Although only Tai among those _ present 
knew how to make the difficult appli- 
cation of the color of red in the manner 
of the ancients, this proved to be his 
undoing. Another painter present, Hsieh 
Huan (see Wang Chih —j]8), informed 
the emperor that Tai had _ transgressed 
the rules of etiquette by coloring the coat 
of the fisherman red—a hue reserved for 
the attire of officials. The emperor 
agreed, and Tai left the court for home. 
Subsequently he moved (for reasons of 
safety?) to Yunnan, then under the con- 
trol of Mu Sheng (see Mu Ying), the duke 
of Ch’ien-kuo, where he reportedly made 
his living by selling paintings of guar- 
dians and doorpost divinities. But he must 
have lived for most of his life in Hang- 
chow, for that is where he made _ his 
reputation as the leading artist of the 
Che 3 school. Grand Secretary Yang 
Shih-ch’i and minister of Personnel Wang 
Ao # (qq. v.) became two of his spon- 
sors. Poems describing Tai’s paintings are 
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by such a contemporary as Yeh Sheng 
(q. v.); and the Palace Museum, Peking, 
boasts another with his signature, which 
includes poems by four others of his 
contemporaries. Besides, one of Tai’s firm 
friends was Hsia Ch’ang (gq. v.), not to 
mention the above named sponsors. All 
those referred to hailed either from the 
lower Yangtze valley or from Pei-Chihli. 

The paintings left by Tai have re- 
ceived varying evaluations. Critics such as 
Lu Shen and Lang Ying (qq. v.), who 
lived in the early decades of the Ming, 
placed him first among all the painters of 
the dynasty. Then, with the rise of the 
Wu school and its leader, Shen Chou (q. 
v.), this judgment came to be _ qualified. 
Wu K’uan (gq. v.), for example, asserted 
that Tai Chin could not be listed above 
the skillful (or professional) if one 
compares him with Shen Chou; and Ho 
Liang-chin (q. v.), in comparing him 
with Wen Cheng-ming (gq. v.), held that, 
whereas Wen combined aspects of skill as 
well as the power to inspire, Tai could 
claim skill only. However relevant these 
judgments may be, one may regard Tai Chin 
as an artist who had the talent to imitate 
almost any of the painters of the past, 
and do it supremely well. Li K’ai-hsien 
Ca-y.), in listing some ‘of “the” “great 
names Tai followed, added:. “Tai Chin is 
superior to the Yutian masters but does 
not equal the Sung painters.” 

Tai Chin’s paintings transform the 
academic traditions of the Sung and 
Yuian. Nature and the activities of men 
are painted in sharp and crisp lines and 
bold ink forms. His compositions resemble 
Sung paintings but under his impact the 
focus of interest changes from large 
spatial unity to the lively contrasts of local 
interest and genre. Whether Tai copies a 
painting or paints a scene the effect is one 
of an immediate experience. Fortunately 
many of his paintings have survived and 
may be seen in numerous collections of 
both East and West. Osvald Sirén gives a 
list of forty-two known works and Ellen 
Laing adds another sixteen. The earliest 
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one now known (it used to belong to the 
collection of the late Robert van Gulik) 
is dated 1426. The latest comes from the 
Ching-t’ai years. Lang Ying is authority 
for the allegation that Tai Chin died in 
poverty, but this is unlikely, for one of 
Tai’s contemporaries, Tu Ch’iung (gq. v.), 
contradicts him on this point. 
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TAI Liang RR (CT. BRE. He ARIA, & 
MoE. BEA), June 22, 1317-May 19, 
1383, prose stylist and poet of some note, 
who remained a Yiian loyalist, was a 
native of P’u-chiang j##yL-hsien, Chin-hua 
4p # prefecture, Chekiang. The Tai family 
migrated to Chin-hua from Ch’ang-an 
during the ninth century. His ancestor, 
Tai Chao (825-82), was appointed impe- 
rial commissioner in eastern Chekiang, and 
Tai Chao’s son, Tai T’ang %#f, set up per- 
manent residence in P’u-chiang, at the foot 
of Chiu-ling shan JF, 3e\lj. Tai Liang’s 
father, Tai Hstian fe (T. #1, 1284- 
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1350), was a man of moderate means and 
an acquaintance of the brilliant belle- 
lettrist and important Yiian official and 
fellow-townsman, Liu Kuan (1270-1342). 
Tai Liang studied under Liu, who became 
the major influence in his life. Two other 
famous Chin-hua prose masters, Huang 
Chin (1277-1357) and Wu Lai (1297- 
1340), also influenced him. 

At the age of twenty Tai was appoint- 
ed master |l|#6 of the Yiieh-ch’ian Acad- 
emy ABZ in P’u-chiang. His subse- 
quent loyalist behavior is perhaps explain- 
able by the influence of the Sung loyalist 
exemplars whose heroism was undoubtedly 
the subject of much admiration in P’u- 
chiang during the early years of Yuan 
control. [Editors’ note: There appears to 
be a difference between the loyalty to Sung 
in the early years of the Yuan and _ the 
loyalty of men like Tai of the early Ming 
towards the Yuan dynasty; in the latter 
case the element of nationalism is suppres- 
sed, ignored, or rationalized. Both types, 
however, were “compulsory” rather than 
“voluntary” with respect to men who had 
served the preceding dynasty.] Tai’s mas- 
ters, Wu Lai and Liu Kuan, died when 
Tai was at the age of twenty-one and 
twenty-five respectively. On the latter’s 
death, Tai dropped everything and spent 
the next three years of his life looking 
after Liu’s household. The two men had 
been especially close. 

Another major influence on Tai’s life 
pattern was the famous Tangut martyr 
for the Yuan cause, Yu Ch’tieh (1303-58). 
Yu passed through Chin-hua as a Yian 
official in the summer of 1350. When he 
was told about Tai Liang’s outstanding 
literary talents, he made a foint of estab- 
lishing an acquaintance with him. Tai 
and Yu became fast friends and report- 
edly held one another’s poetic talents in 
high regard. In 1358 Yiu lost his life in 
the defense of Anking at the time of the 
attack of Ch’en Yu-liang (q¢.v.), and in- 
Sstantly became a Yiian hero. That Tai 
fondly remembered him is attested to by 
a colophon written on the occasion of 
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his having discovered a sample of Yii’s 
calligraphy sometime near the end of the 
Yiian. Tai called himself Yii’s_ disciple, 
and praised Yiu for his patriotic self-sacri- 
fice. Tai’s feeling for Yi Ch’iieh also in- 
dicates a significant but not (for his time) 
unusual characteristic of Tai’s personality. 
He was open-minded about the achieve- 
ment in Chinese literature of some of the 
non-Han ethnic peoples then in China. 
‘One such individual, who later became a 
close friend and fellow recluse during the 
Hung-wu period, was the Muslim poet 
Ting Ho-nien (q.v.). In a preface to Ting’s 
early collection of verse Tai writes from 
a Chinese point of view, but is able to 
see the uniqueness of the Yuan period in 
its ability to produce poetic figures like 
Yii Chr’iieh, Sa-tu-la (TT. Kg, 1308-88 
cs 1327), a Danishmand, and Ma _ Tsu- 
ch’ang (1279-1388), an Ongiit. Tai wrote: 
“The three gentlemen are all natives of 
remote kingdoms in the northwest. Who 
knows how many myriad /i they are even 
beyond Pin fj and Ch’in # [the western 
extremities of ancient China of the Chou]? 
And yet their poetry has the stylistic 
legacy of the writers of the Middle King- 
dom of antiquity. This fact is sufficient to 
demonstrate our dynasty’s great realization 
of the ‘kingly transformation’ =F{_ and 
the significant changes among _ popular 
customs. Not even the Chou at its height 
under King Ch’eng {= [traditional dates 
of r. 1115-1070 B. c. J] could match it.” 
Tai also had nothing but praise for the 
sinicized Mai-li-ku-ssu j# #77 (adopted 
Chinese name: Wu Shan-ch’ing 222Jp], cs 
1354), the darugachi who lost his life 
following his unsuccessful defense of the 
city of Shao-hsing when Fang Kuo-chen 
(q.v.) attacked in 1358. Tai notes that 
Mai-li-ku-ssu had been well received by 
Chinese intellectuals in southeast China 
who rallied to his support to help staff his 
civil administration as well as to use his 
patronage to advance their own _profes- 
sional aspirations. 

In 1357 Tai moved into the hills around 
P’u-chiang in order to get away from 
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the flames of war that had reached the 
city. The following year Chu Yiian-chang’s 
troops took Chin-hua prefecture. Around 
the end of 1358 the future emperor sought 
,to attract Tai Liang, Hu Han (see Wang 
Wei), Sung Lien (g.v.), and other Chin- 
hua intellectuals, about a dozen men alto- 
gether, to join him and his new govern- 
ment. He persuaded Tai a month or so later 
(1359)), tow serve “as” instructor) in.) the 
prefectural school at Chin-hua_ (then 
known as Ning-yleh #%-fu). How long 
this appointment lasted is not indicated, 
but it is evident that Tai soon parted 
company with Chu Yian-chang, and 
resumed his loyalty to the Yiian. Tai and 
Sung thus went their separate ways, and 
yet no evidence of enmity between them 
exists. The two _ scholars seem to have 
remained on friendly terms throughout 
their lives. 

Tai continued living in the hills of 
Chin-hua until 1361 when he was granted, 
on the basis of recommendation, the post 
of director of schools in the branch cen- 
tral secretariat of Huai-nan ¥£f%j, Chiang- 
pei jidt. This was territory under the 
control of Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.v.). Due 
to military operations in Chekiang, Tai 
waited some time and then went instead 
to Soochow, where Chang’s capital was 
located. The year 1362 was also the year 


when Koko Temtr (q.v.) took over the 
Mongol military command in _ north 
China. 


Chang Shih-ch’eng revolted again in 
1363, proclaiming himself prince of Wu. 
Tai remained at Soochow nevertheless for 
four more years, until it appeared obvious 
that Chang’s days were numbered. In 1366 
he made a quick trip home, and _ then 
went to Yin #§ (Ningpo) and_ spent 
approximately half a year readying 
for a sea trip to Shantung to try to 
attach himself in some way to K6k6 
Temiur’s camp. It is not known precisely 
why he made the trip. Huang Tsung-hsi 
(ECCP) speculates in Sung Yiian hsiieh- 
an that he went to seek military assis- 
tance for Chang. Other sources say that 
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he had given up on Chang, however. At 
that time K6k6 may have seemed the only 
possible source of pro-Ytian strength any- 
where. In any case, his attempt to reach 
the general’s camp was unsuccessful. With 
his elder brother’s son, Tai Wen YA (or 
Ssu-wen /AYB), he stayed in Shantung’s 
Ch’ang-lo £##-hsien for about a year as 
the guest of a member of the local gentry. 
In the autumn of 1367 he returned south 
to Yin. In that year Chang Shih-ch’eng 
died, K6k6 was deprived of his post by 
the Yiian court, and Chu Yutan-chang 
took Shantung. 

Tai stayed with friends in Yin and 
carried on the life of a respected liter- 
atus. He also lived at Buddhist temples in 
the Ssu-ming hills PUAA\l) of Chekiang. 
Late in 1368 he wrote a piece called Pai- 


yiian tu chi Wfelalzd which was _ noticed 
by the Ch’ing authors of Tai’s chrono- 


logical biography and considered a veiled 
lament on the passing of the Yuan. The 
piece was composed upon seeing a paint- 
ing of one hundred gibbons, and _ points 
out that the gibbon is civilized and human, 
in contrast to the hou } (ape). The 
homophonous pun of ylan=Yuan was 
deliberate, say the nien-p’u authors. (This 
piece is dated ping-wu WW4- [1366-67], 
but, as the nien-p’u authors have shown, it 
was written in 1368, after the Yuan had 
fallen.) At Ssu-ming Shan Tai carried on 
as a Yuan loyalist, writing poetry and 
drinking wine with others of like mind. 
Among them was the poet Ting Ho-nien. 
As a Yuan loyalist and one of the few 
Chin-hua people of any note who flatly 
refused to have anything to do with the 
newly enthroned Ming emperor, Tai 
became rather famous. In 1383 Chu Yian- 
chang extended courtesies to Tai, present- 
ing gifts in an attempt to have him ac- 
cept office in Nanking. Tai went to Nan- 
king and was well provided for; yet he 
refused the emperor’s offer of a_ position 
in the hostelry for foreign envoys, thereby 
antagonizing the emperor. What happened 
after this is a matter of conjecture. Tai’s 
relative, Chao Yu-t’ung #8fA) (1364- 
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1418), author of his funerary inscription, 
writes that Tai died of old age while sit- 
ting erect in his study after having set- 
tled outstanding affairs. Tai’s son had 
tried to persuade him apparently to return 
voluntarily to P’u-chiang, but failed. No 
contemporary or nearly contemporary ac- 
counts indicate that Tai committed  sui- 
cide. Yet Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) wrote 
that Tai “most likely took his own life.” 
This hypothesis was widely circulated 
and flatly accepted by Huang Tsung-hsi 
and Tai’s own descendants, but it was 
rightly doubted by Ch’tan Tsu-wang (EC 
CP) in a note in Sung Yiian hsiieh-an. 

Tai Liang was broadly learned in a 
Spectrum of subjects including medicine, 
divination, Taoism, Buddhism, astronomy, 
classical Confucianism, and Sung philosophy. 
His knowledge of medicine was extensive. 
In fact, the entire Tai family was closely 
connected with medical studies through 
acquaintance with the great physician 
from I-Wu 3#5&-hsien (Chin-hua prefec- 
ture), Chu Chen-heng (1281-1358), whose 
Tan-hsi hsin-fa FYB yx was reprinted in 
Shanghai in 1959. When Tai’s mother 
became ill and other physicians proved 
unsuccessful in treating her, the family 
called in Chu, who was able to give the 
woman considerable relief. Her death 
was unavoidable, however, and _ inspired 
Tai’s elder brother Tai Shih-shih +-+# (T. 
AHR, 1307-49) to study medicine under 
Chu. Tai Shih-shih’s sons, Tai Yuan-li JR 
(5c) i (ming KA. sometimes given as 


7%, 1324-1405) and Tai Wen Y¥, both 
studied medicine under Chu. Tai Liang 


treated his two nephews as his own sons 
after Tai Shih-shih’s death. Tai Yiian-li 
became a physician in his own right. He 
served the first emperor as imperial phys- 
ician 8, and the second emperor as 
commissioner in the Imperial Academy 
of Medicine ,~S8Be(f. When Chu Ti 
(q.v.) usurped the throne, Tai Yian-li 
discreetly retired. Tai Liang’s younger 
son, Tai Lo 4%, served P’u-chiang as 
assistant instructor in medicine BBe&83\|#} 
(his elder son Tai Li jf was assistant 
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instructor in Confucian schools also in 
P’u-chiang). Tai Liang himself may have 
engaged in medical studies with Chu, since 
his writings display a considerable grasp 
of the field. No records, however, attest 
to this directly. Tai Liang wrote comments 
on Chu’s life and work in a_ biography 
that is an important. source for informa- 
tion on medical practice in Yuan times. 
Tai also devoted attention to other physi- 
cians, including Hsiang Hsin 387 (both a 
practitioner and an author of the Yuan 
period), Li Fu }%@ (another considerable 
Yiian author on medicine), who hanged 
himself when Ming troops descended 
on Foochow early in January, 1368, and 
Chou Cheng (1274-August, 1356). who 
starved himself to death when Chang 
Shih-ch’eng attacked Soochow. 

Aside from his extensive familiarity 
with the medical field, Tai was learned in 
Ch’un-ch’iu studies. Unfortunately his 32 
chiian work, Chun-ch’iu ching-chuan kao 
FEEK (AS, was never published and is 
now lost. The preface (in Tai’s works) 
indicates that it was an eclectic compen- 
dium comparing and contrasting the three 
commentaries to the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. Another title, Ch’un-ch’iu san-chuan 
tsuan-hsiian ={§3%, is probably the same 
work, according to Hu Tsung-mou #93; 
Kao Po-ho &)/{A#ll, however, thinks they 
are separate books. Tai’s works under the 
name Chiu-ling shan-fang chi fe, 30 ch. 
are divided into four separate collections. 
The first, Shan-chii kao \li}R #4, contains 
his earliest compositions written while 
living in the mountains of his native pre- 
fecture. The second, Wu-yu lA iff kao (Wan- 
derings in Wu), contains those pertaining 


to his years as an Official under Chang 
Shih-ch’eng. The final two, Yin-yu Ry 
kao (Wanderings in Yin) and Yieh-yu 


sei kao (Wanderings in the Shao-hsing 
area), contain his later writings. 

Tai Liang in his early years was an 
activist who felt that society needed pos- 
itive effort by talented men if it was to 
be improved. He did not approve of 
“voluntary eremitism, ” whereby frus- 
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trated scholars justified withdrawal from 
society. Instead he argued in his writings 
that it would be better for the world if 
men of talent did whatever they could to 
improve the situation. He realized that the 
Yuan rule had its drawbacks, but did not 
submit to the argument that this justified 
reproof of it through eremitism. Yet 
in his later years Tai was not prevented 
from subscribing himself to that of the 
“compulsory” type. In the early years of 
the Ming, Tai never gave in to. pressure 
to accept or endorse the new regime 
through actions that would have com- 
promised his strong commitment to the 
narrow concept of loyalty to one dynasty 
that is developed in Chung ching HER 
(Classic of loyalty). 
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TAI Shan 


TAI Shan #3] (T. 2B, H. #AEE), 1437- 
January 16, 1506, an outstanding censor 
under Emperor Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.), was 
born into a family of  scholar-officials 
which settled in Fou-liang }f24, Kiangsi, 
during the Sung dynasty. His father, Tai 
Han fa (T. + H. sae. HRB, 1399- 
1466, cj 1420), served as an instructor in 
the prefectural school of Chia-hsing 328, 
Chekiang, and earned a name as a dedi- 
cated teacher and upright official. A chii- 
jen of 1462, Tai Shan achieved his chin- 
shih in 1464, in the sme year as_ his 
distinguished colleague, Liu Ta-hsia (q.v.). 
Two years later Tai received an appoint- 
ment as a censor, but did not assume 
office until he had completed the required 
mourning for his father who had died 
some months earlier. In 1472 he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of schools in Nan-Chihli, 
where he spent six years. He was_ trans- 
ferred (1478) to Shensi with the higher 
rank of an assistant surveillance commis- 
sioner, where he performed his duties as 
successfully as in Nan-Chihli. In 1484 he 
was again transferred to be the surveil- 
lance commissoner of Chekiang, and three 
years later became the administration com- 
missioner of Fukien. In the last two posts 
he made an effort to improve the adminis- 
tration, solve the financial problems, and 
govern the area with justice. 

Through the recommendation of Wang 
Shu (q.v.), then minister of Personnel, Tai 
received a promotion (June, 1489) to vice 
censor-in-chief, and served as governor 
of Yun-yang gfhfh in the northwestern 
corner of Hukuang bordering on Honan, 
Shensi, and Szechwan. This prefecture, 
established in 1476 (see Hsiang Chung), 
and its adjacent area had become the 
haven of refugees and outlaws who 
exploited the unclaimed land and evaded 
tax payments. Invoking stringent measures, 
Tai restrained the lawbreakers, made the 
tax delinquents pay their debts, and 
drilled the inhabitants on how to guard 
against the raids of the bandits. Early in the 
following year, a band from Szechwan, 
led by Yeh-wang-kang #f = fj], crossed into 
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Hukuang and Shensi, inflicting consider- 
able damage. Tai then proposed that the 
court order the authorities of these two 
provinces to launch a_ joint expedition 
against the outlaws. They complied and 
crushed the bandits in December. From 
March, 1491, to May, 1496, Tai served as 
an assistant minister of Justice, first 
under Ho Ch’iao-hsin and then under 
P’eng Shao (qq.v.). 

During these years Tai was put in 
charge of a number of litigations, includ- 
ing two cases involving imperial kinsmen, 
and executed his duty competently. In 
June, 1492, he was sent to review the 
case of Chu Chien-su 4 Fy, the third 
prince of Ching #] (appointed 1464, d. 
1494), who was indicted for killing his 
brother and for other offenses. Then in 
1495 he performed a similar task when 
Chu Chung-ping $#$*, the third prince of 
Ning-hua #4 (appointed 1472, d. 1508), 
was charged with committing acts of ex- 
treme cruelty and other misdeeds. Acting 
on the evidence gathered by Tai and his 
associates, the emperor punished the two 
princes by demoting them to be com- 
moners, the former in January, 1493, and 
the latter in December, 1495. 

Tai received a promotion (May, 1496) 
to be the minister of Justice in Nanking, 
with the concurrent title of junior super- 
visor of instruction; here he built up an 
impressive record during his years in 
office. In July, 1500, he was transferred 
to Peking to become the senior censor-in 
-chief, and held this post until his death. 
During these years Tai helped the minis- 
try of Personnel evaluate the record of 
officials. It is said that he often upset 
precedents by reassessing the officials on 
the basis of their performance rather 
than on recommendations submitted by 
the inspecting censors. This caused some 
uneasiness among his colleagues, but it 
served to improve the administration. 
When the emperor occasionally presided 
over the trial of serious cases of offense, 
Tai was present to watch the proceedings 
and answer the questions of the monarch. 
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He was reportedly one of the few 
officials whom the emperor sometimes 
consulted privately. Another so privileged 
was his friend Liu  Ta-hsia.  Tai’s 
insistence that justice prevail, however, 
displeased the less scrupulous officials and 
they sought to slander him for their own 
protection. Thus in 1504 two junior offi- 
-cials, one from the ministry of Personnel 
and the other from Revenue, submitted 
separate memorials accusing Tai of allow- 
ing his wife and concubine to accept 
stolen goods from a certain racketeer. 
Whereupon Tai submitted (in August) a 
request to retire on the pretext of illness; 
but the emperor, finding his’ service 
indispensable, ignored his appeal. When, 
in September, the emperor ordered an 
investigation, it turned up little evidence 
in support of the allegation; Tai’s name 
was cleared, and the slanderers subsequent- 
ly cashiered. Probably due to health 
reasons, his desire to retire persisted. 
Early in 1505 he pleaded with Liu Ta-hsia, 
now minister of War, to put his request 
before the emperor; the latter again talked 
with him and asked him to stay. So Tai 
reluctantly continued his service into the 
next reign. He died early in the following 
year before he had a chance to submit a 
similar request to the new emperor, Chu 
Hou-chao (g.v.). He was then sixty-eight 
years of age. In March of this year, ac- 
ting on the memorial presented jointly by 
his former students, headed by Censor 
Yang I ge (T. HFK, cs 1493), Chu Hou- 
chao honored him with the posthumous 
name Kung-chien xf} and the title of 
grand guardian of the heir apparent. His 
son Tai Ch’ing ff later entered the Na- 
tional University through the yin privilege. 

Tai reportedly left a collection of 
memorials which does not seem to have 
survived. A portrait of him and a specimen 
of his handwriting are reproduced in the 
scroll “Chia-shen shih t’ung-nien t’u 
chiian” (see Li Tung-yang). 
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TPAN Ch’ien 3838 (T. FE, H. $F, ori- 
ginal name I-hsiin [J g|, H. $40), Novem- 
ber 23, 1594-January 14, 1658, historian, 
came from a scholarly but not wealthy 
family of Hai-ning Hee, Chekiang. A 
student of the district school, he failed 
in the competitive examinations and, ex- 
cept during the last few years of his life, 
does not seem to have traveled beyond 
the Hangchow-Nanking area. Apparently 
he made a living by serving as teacher in 
affluent families or as secretary to an 
official. About 1621, while reading various 
histories of the Ming dynasty, he found 
none completely satisfactory and so began 
to compile a chronological history to 
which he gave the title Kuo-ch’iieh Baye (An 
evaluation of the events of our dynasty). 
The first draft was completed about 1626 
but he continued to enlarge and revise it 
during the following years. Around 1642 
he was engaged in Nanking as a private 
secretary-adviser by the minister of Reven- 
ue, Chang Shen-yen #FIRS (T. 4%, H. 
$l], 1577-1645), and probably continued 


in the latter’s service until 1644. After 
the fall of Peking in April, Nanking for 
a while became capital of the empire. 


T’an was then employed by Grand Secre- 
tary Kao Hung-tu ahi (CT. Pac, d. 
1645, cs 1610). Chang proposed to recom- 
mend him for the position of an office man- 
ager w)# (9B) in the ministry of Rites; 
and Kao later suggested the post of a 
drafter (>= (7B) in the Grand Secretariat. 
He declined both offers for he still hoped 
for a regular degree by taking the civil 
examinations. Then Kao planned the 
establishment of an office for the compila- 
tion of the national history and wished to 
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recommend T’an as an_ historiographer. 
This time T’an begged off emphatically. 
In any case the new emperor (Chu Yu- 
sung, ECCP) proved to be unworthy, in- 
dulging in dissolute practices; as a conse- 
quence, both Kao and Chang left the 
court after a few months’ service. In 1645 
T’an accompanied Kao to Shao-hsing, 
Chekiang, where the latter, on hearing of 
the approach of the Manchu troops, com- 
mitted suicide. 

For several years thereafter T’an lived 
in or near his home and applied himself 
seriously to the compilation of the chron- 
icles of the dynasty. Heretofore he had 
been writing simply as an historian, but 
now, as a surviving subject of a defunct 
dynasty, he assumed the mission of com- 
piling a reliable history of that house 
while living under alien rule. By this time 
he was making his sixth revision of the 
Kuo-chiieh. It seems that the writing of 
Ming history was then in vogue and that 
someone coveted T’an’s manuscripts. One 
night in 1647, it is said, the manuscript of 
Kuo-chiieh was stolen. It is not recorded 
whether all his notes and earlier versions 
were also lost. 

Refusing to be discouraged, T’an 
started at once to compile a new version 
which was probably a better one because of 
his one-time association with high officials, 
his maturity in scholarship, and especially 
his freedom to write as he pleased as a 
result of the dynastic change. Further- 
more, at this time the Manchu court had 
not begun to censor books on Ming 
history, and so he was unhampered in his 
writing especially with respect to references 
to the Manchus. He seems, moreover, to 
have had access to more private libraries 
than before, because he records. that 
for the new compilation he made use of 
three different manuscript copies of the 
Ming shih-lu, belonging to the T’ang pf 
family of Kuei-an fF (the library formed 
by T’ang Shu fm, T. eh, H. —yhg, 
1497-1574, cs 1526), the Shen jf family of 
Chia-hsing 3288 (the Shang-po chai fj 
Aw of Shen Fu-hsien 44¢?), and the 
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library of his friend Ch’ien Shih-sheng 
(q.v.), who had served as a grand secre- 
tary (1634-36). 

In 1653 T’an had the good fortune 
to go to Peking for the first time in his 
life. It happened that a fellow provincial, 
Chu Chih-hsi £279 (T. AL, 1623-64, cs 
1646) of I-wu 35, was returning to 
Peking and engaged T’an as _ secretary. 
The two traveled together on the Grand 
Canal, arriving at Peking the day before 
T’an’s sixtieth birthday. Apparently he 
had by this time become reconciled to 
life under Manchu rule, styling himself 
Chiang-tso i-minyL7-3#R (Left-over Ming 
subject from east of the Great River), 
and even dating a preface by the Shun- 
chih reign-title. His sentiments may be seen 
in the last two lines of a poem _ written 
about this time: BBA, PRHRT=. 
“The incomplete compilations hurry the 
graying of my hair, yet I continue to 
work on these few lines.” As a matter of 
fact he wrote more than just a few lines. 
By the time he left Peking in March, 1656, 
he proudly took with him several thousand 
sheets of notes recording chiefly what he 
had learned about the last decades 
of the Ming dynasty from documents, 
memoirs, and personal interviews. He 
received help from several scholars then 
living in Peking who were also interested 
in the writing of Ming history, including 
Huo Ta #23 (T. #7, cs 1631), Ts’ao 
Jung, and Wu Wei-yeh (both in ECCP). 
These bibliophiles opened their libraries 
to him. He also consulted persons who 
had served at court, including eunuchs 
and high officials, and recorded their words. 
As a result, his account of the years from 
1627 to 1645 in his Kuo-ch’iieh contains 
more information on that period than any 
other historical work. In the 1958 edition 
of Kuo-ch’iieh these 18 years occupy 833 
pages, at an average of 46.3 pages to a 
year as compared to 5,384 pages for the 


260 years from 1368 to 1627, averaging 
20.7 per year. In contrast, in the 1940 
edition of the Ming shih-lu, the Ch’ung- 


chen period (17 years) accounts for only 
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three volumes (0.18 volumes per year) as 
compared to 497 volumes for the other 
260 years (1.5 volumes per year). 

In 1657 T’an was engaged by a fellow 
townsman, Shen Chen-heng #3 (T. (# 
az, H. ## GR, cs 1652), to serve as a secre- 
tary in his office of prefectural judge of 
P’ing-yang-fu 4A, at Lin-fen fay, 
Shansi. In the spring of that year he and 
another secretary engaged by Shen, a 
younger man named Ch’ien Ch’ao-wei §% 
BAte (T. AER), journeyed together from 
Chekiang to Shansi. Their association was 
a short one, for T’an died several months 
later during the winter. The younger man, 
impressed by his honesty and _ directness 
and overwhelmed by his erudition, wrotea 
biographical sketch of him. Thus the last 
year of T’an’s life is vividly recorded. 
According to Ch’ien, while they were 
traveling outside of Tung-ch’ang in Shan- 
tung, they met two highwaymen who 
“charged us on horseback with drawn 
swords; on being told by Mr. T’an that 
we had no money, only books and writ- 
ings, and after verifying this by a search 
they saluted us with raised hands, saying, 
‘Sorry to have disturbed you,’ and gal- 
loped away.” From this we may infer that, 
while on a thousand mile journey at sixty- 
three years of age, T’an still had his man- 
uscripts with him. While working in Shen’s 
office he continued to make revisions of 


the Kuo-cW’iieh, copying twelve sheets a 
day regularly. He enjoyed good health 
until the end when he fell ill and died 


of botulism. 

T’an probably completed the final ver- 
sion of the Kuo-ch’iieh except for some 
minor revision or supplementation. There 
is the report of a man who Saw the orig- 
inal manuscript, describing it as consist- 
ing of over twenty thousand leaves, with 
many of them full of notes and changes 


and some having added slips pasted in. 
But this copy seems to have been lost. 
Fortunately a number of manuscript 


copies are extant, and in 1955 a scholar, 
Chang Tsung-hsiang (BDRC), produced a 
collated copy from which the edition of 
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a thousand copies was printed in 1958 in 
Shanghai, on 6,217 pages in six volumes. 
This great work on Ming history, besides 
its fuller treatise on the last 18 years of 
the dynasty, frequently differs from the 
Ming. shih-lu in the accounts of the earlier 
periods too, especially the first three reigns 
(1368-1424) and the Wan-li period. The 
book, moreover, is interspersed with com- 
ments on the events, quoted from more 
than three hundred sources in addition to 
T’an’s own. It was probably because of 
the wediting & and \/-intersperseds 1 critical 
remarks that T’an chose for the title the 
character ch’tieh #, meaning originally 
the stopping of freighters for tax assess- 
ment; hence, evaluation or comment. 


Besides the Kuo-ch’iieh, T’an Ch’ien 
compiled a_ collection of miscellaneous 
notes, Tsao-lin tsa-tsu Ba#KHEM, 8 ch. It 


is described in the 1782 official list of 
books to be partially banned, as con- 
taining fourteen passages of objectionable 
matter. The book in its entirety was 
printed from a defective manuscript copy 
in 1911 in the Chang-shih Shih-yiian ts’ung- 
Shu chu-chi oe ois ss = wy E. One item in 
the Tsao-lin tsa-tsu, entitled Chin-ling tui- 
chi lu 4Be4yhr Bk, is his recording of an 
eyewitness report of the fall of Peking. 
Another item, which dealt with men of 
literature and poetry, was abridged and 
printed in the Hsiieh-hai lei-pien (see 
Ts’ao Jung) under the title Tsao-lin i-k’uei 
#495. His complete collection of essays 
and poems probably no longer exists, but 
a collection of his poems in 3 chiian was 
printed in 1914 in the Ku-hsiieh hui-k’an 
fy @zFl| under the title Tsao-lin shih-chi 
242 to which is appended the above- 
mentioned biographical sketch by Ch’ien 
Ch’ao-wei. Several other works by T’an 
exist Only in manuscript, including the 
history of his native place, Hai-ch’ang. 
wai-chih ¥E Ak, and a second collection 
of notes, Tsao-lin wai-so 4.3%, completed 
in 1654. He left two accounts of travels 
during his last two years. One _ entitled 
Pei-yu lu ACs contains his writings in 
Peking from 1653 to 1656; this work 
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was printed about 1959 in Peking from a 
manuscript (reproduced, without original 
imprint, in Hong Kong in 1969). The 
other, entitled Hsi P§ -yu lu of 1657, which 
may be the Chin % -yu lu in some records, 
seems to be no longer extant. 

The term “Tsao-lin,” appearing in so 
many titles of T’an’s works, signifies a 
place on the seacoast in Hai-ning where 
there used to be jujube orchards but 
which had long been lost to the sea. The 
T’an family, which had come to Hang- 
chow from Kaifeng, Honan, at the end of 
the Northern Sung dynasty early in the 
12th century, was forced to move at the 
end of the Southern Sung (about 1276) 
to a place near Tsao-lin. T’an said at the 
end of the Ming dynasty that he was 
determined not to move again and _ so 
chose Tsao-lin for some of his titles. 

It is remarkable that the Kuo-ch’iieh 
remained hundreds of years only in 
manuscript form, surviving the hazards 
of several devastating wars and the strict 
censorship of the 18th century; today it 
has become an indispensable reference work 
on the history of the Ming dynasty. In 
1644, when T’an refused to take part in 
the government bureau of history, he 
recorded his reason, namely, that as a 
commoner without a degree, he would have 
been outranked by other participants. 
Apparently, he thought too much of his 
scholarship to place himself in such a posi- 
tion. There is no question of his confidence, 


however, in his own standing. This may 
be seen from the fact that in, or shortly 
after, 1644 he changed his name from 


T’an I-hstn to T’an Ch’ien, thus combining 
in his new name the characters for the 
given names of the foremost of China’s 
historians, Ssu-ma T’an (d. 110 B.C.) and 
his son, Ssu-ma Ch’ien (ca. 135-ca. 93 
Bac) 
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T’AN Hsi-ssu 7B CT. fA, H. HRB), 
1542-1610, official and historian, was a 
native of Ch’a-ling-hsien 28%, Hukuang. 
His family, a cultured one, came originally 
from T’ai-ho fl, Fukien. T’an’s initial 
posts, after graduating as chin-shih in 1574, 
were as magistrate first of Wan-an B& 


(1575-77) and then of Yung-feng 7x, 
both in the prefecture .of,..Chi-an. =. 


Kiangsi. Here he became a much respected 
man, emphasizing justice and promo- 
ting education. While in Wan-an he _ pur- 
chased land, the income from which was 
to be used for the schooling of the poor. 
(Many years later at his death the peo- 
ple of both areas held sacrifices in his 
honor.) Next he received an _ appoint- 
ment as censor in Nanking. In this 
capacity T’an sent memorials to the 
throne which in part proposed the curtail- 
ing of the power of the eunuchs and of 
the relatives of the consorts and mother 
of ,.the, émperon «.(Chu..I-chin, gage. 
This did not amuse the emperor, who 
demoted him to a _ provincial post. A 
year later, however, he was back at the 
capital serving successively as secretary of 
a bureau, director, vice administrator of 
the seal office (1592), vice administrator 
of the Grand Court of Revision, vice 
governor of Nanking, and finally, in 1593, 
vice governor of the Shun-t’ien prefecture 
(Peking). He reached the peak of his 
official career as assistant censor-in-chief 
and concurrently governor of Szechwan 
(beginning March 2, 1594). 

This was at the time that the central 
government was having increasing diffi- 
culties with the “uncivilized” Miao  tribes- 
men of Po-chou, led by Yang Ying-lung 
(q. v.). Yang had dealt the Szechwan 
army a crushing blow just prior to his 
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arrival; so it fell to T’an to conserve what 
was left, build up the provincial defense 
forces, and await the decision of Peking 
—now heavily engaged inthe war against 
the Japanese in Korea—as to what policy 
to follow next. T’an early proposed pacifi- 
cation of the tribespeople by cultural 
means, but was eventually overruled. 
Meanwhile he made a study of the tribes of 
Szechwan, entitled Ssu-ch’uan tu-i k’ao WU 
JWR, 4 ch. published in 1598. The 
notice of this work, which the editors of 
the Ssu-k’u inserted in the catalogue, in- 
dicates that it included 78 maps, the first 
one general, the rest showing the bound- 
aries of each individual tribe—more use- 
ful for military purposes, the editors 
write, than for geographical information. 
The fragment which has survived (the 3d 
chiian) contains 16 maps only. While the 
province was at peace, T’an enjoyed trav- 
eling over the countryside, visiting scenic 
spots, and entering into amicable relations 
with the local literati. With the recurrent 
attacks of Yang Ying-lung, however, his 
policy became discredited, he was trans- 
ferred to the south (March 4, 1597), and 
a few months later (September 15) 
dismissed. 

A much larger work than his study 
of the tribes, the Ming ta-cheng tsuan-yao 
FAAKAEB, 60 ch. (printing of 1895, 
made from a manuscript copy and edited 
by the Mongol bannerman Chung Lin gap, 
cs 1903, in 63 ch.), is a compilation of 
significant governmental affairs for the 
years from 1382 to 1572, chronologically ar- 
ranged; this was revised in 1619, and bears 
the preface of Han Ching mei (CT. i 
3, chuang-yiian of 1610). At the conclu- 
sion of materials supplied for each reign, 
T’an wrote down his judgment of that era. 
Chung Lin considers the book superior to 
similar works by Chu Kuo-chen (ECCP) 
and Lei Li (q.v.). The editors of the Ssu- 
k’u catalogue mention both books, but did 
not include them in the Imperial Library. 
T’an wrote other works, several in _har- 
mony with the neo-Confucian school of 
thought, but they seem to have disappeared. 
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Yang Chin-yi and L. Carrington Goodrich 


T’AN Lun ifs (T. 32, H. —3#), August 
4, 1520-April 20, 1577, official and mili- 
tary administrator, was a native of I-huang 
‘ga, Kiangsi. He was the second son of 
T’an Hao $§ (T. S&H, H. Re, d. 1561), 
a scholar who served as instructor in the 
Kuei-anfg#, Chekiang, district school (ca. 
1537) and later in the home of a prince. 
T’an Lun became a _ chii-jen.in 1543 
and a chin-shih the following year. After 
appointments as a secretary in the min- 
istry of Rites in Nanking (1545-49) and 
in the ministry of War in Peking (1552) 
he was transferred to the southern capital 
as an acting department director of the 
ministry of War. This was the time when 
Japanese and other pirates, known as 
wo-k’ou, were on the rampage along the 
coast, especially in the wealthy Nan-Chihli 
and Chekiang areas; T’an’s post gave him 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the military situation and to take part in 
the defense of Nanking in 1555 when a 
band of the pirates ventured near that 
city. Later in 1555 he was sent as prefect 
to T’ai-chou 4, Chekiang, where he 
undertook the training of a _ thousand 
local troops. In 1557 and 1558 he led his 
men against the marauders and won: 
several victories, for which he was _pro- 
moted in the middle of 1558 to surveillance 
vice-commissioner of Chekiang with head- 
quarters at Ningpo. He often accompanied 
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his men on forced marches to the front 
and bravely took part in the fighting with 
his sword. He also cooperated closely with 
General Ch’i Chi-kuang (qg.v.) in fighting 
off the brigands along the Chekiang coast, 
especially during the series of battles 
in the T’ai-chou area in 1559. The pirates 
were later forced to shift south to Fukien 
and Kwangtung. In 1561 T’an_ Lun’s 
father died and he retired to his home in 
I-huang for the mourning period. After 
T’an left, the people of Ting-hai y¥¥ 
erected a monument in gratitude to him 
for his successes over the pirates. The 
inscription on the monument was written 
by Feng Fang (q.v.). 

Back in J-huang T’an found the place 
in a turmoil, for just then some roaming 
bandits from Kwangtung and _ Fukien 
were ravaging eastern and southern Kiang- 
si. T’an helped the government troops 
in their suppression of them. He _ was 
appointed an administration vice commis- 
sioner of Fukien in 1562 but begged to be 
permitted to complete the mourning period 
at home. Late in 1562 the wo-k’ou took 
the prefectural city of Hsing-hua &{, 
south of Foochow, and a special imperial 
order came to T’an early in 1563 to hurry 
to the front in Fukien, his full title being 
assiststant censor-in-chief, director of 
Fukien military affairs, and governor. At 


this time Generals Liu Hsien (see Chang 
Lien) and Yu Ta-yu (q.v.) were both 
camped near Hsing-hua while Ch’i Chi- 


kuang was on his way south from Che- 
kiang. On T’an’s order, the first two 
generals held their position to await the 
arrival of himself and Ch’i. After consol- 
idating their strength at the village of Chu 
-lin ¥%, about twenty miles east of 
Hsing-hua, they fought the pirates, gain- 
ing a signal victory over them. The pi- 
rates soon lost most of their positions on 
the Fukien coast. At T’an’s recommend- 
ation Ch’i was made regional commander 
of Fukien. His other recommendations 
included restoration of some naval bases, 
training of local troops, and repeal of the 
law forbidding foreign trade which he 
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blamed as the chief cause of piracy. In 
June, 1564, he again returned to I-huang. 
As soon as the twice interrupted mourn- 
ing period was over in October, 1565, 
T’an was named governor of Shensi. 
When he received the order, he wrote a 
letter to the minister of Personnel, Chang 
Chu-cheng (q.v.), whom he styled as “a 
friend with real understanding whom he 
had not yet met” (Amz 4c), for he 
was told that Chang was the one who 
sponsored him. While he was on his way 
a new order was received changing his 
appointment to Szechwan where the sol- 
diers at a minor post west of Chungking had 
mutinied. Before he arrived in that prov- 
ince he found that the mutiny had already 
been suppressed. Later the uprising of a 
native chieftain of Wu-ting #{SE, Yunnan, 
Feng Chi-tsu. jal@m, was disturbing the 
peace on the Szechwan border region at 
Hui-li @#2. A strong force composed of 
the provincial troops from Szechwan and 
Yunnan, together with the warriors of 
several native chieftainships, encircled the 
rebels. The assassination of Feng put an 
end to the uprising. The commander who 
contributed most to the success of the 
campaign was the widow, née’ Feng 
J. of An Chung &#, a chieftain under 
the Chien-ch’ang guard (#49). She was 
permitted to continue as chief for life. 
Late in 1566 T’an was promoted to 
be governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi with his headquarters at Chao- 
ch’ing Ef where he served for over a 
year. A year later he was summoned to 
Peking and in April, 1568, appointed sen- 
ior vice-minister of War and supreme 
commander of Chi-liao #3, the frontier 
region north and northeast of Peking, 
with his headquarters at Mi-yiin DR Be 
where he served for over three years. In 
that short time he was able to organize 
an effective defense along the seven 
hundred miles of the Great Wall at its 
eastern end. Under his command, Ch’i Chi- 
kuang, who had been transferred from 
Fukien, undertook the training of about 
thirty thousand troops to form a_ corps 
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Specializing in the use of carts set up to 
form a fortress-like square. These carts, 
equipped with firearms of various sizes, 
from hand guns to mounted cannon, thus 
gave protection to foot soldiers defending 


themselves against the swift thrusts of 
the Mongol horsemen. T’an also built 
over a thousand parapets at strategic 


points on top of the Great Wall to house 
and protect the guards. The parapets 
were constructed by the troops themselves 
in their spare time at less than one tenth 
the usual cost of such government forti- 
fications. Yet various rumors unfavorable 
to the work were rampant in Peking, prob- 
ably started by persons connected with 
the ministry of Works and the eunuchs, 
who used to profit from such undertak- 
ings. T’an submitted a strong memorial to 
protest these rumors, describing the con- 
struction by the soldiers as substantial, and 
welcomed any investigation by the govern- 
ment. The rumors subsided. Late in 1570 
he was given the additional duty of as- 
sociate director of the training divisions of 
Peking -and in 1571 “promoted to be 
minister of War. Towards the end of that 
year he suffered a stroke of paralysis 
and resigned from office. He soon 
recovered and in August of 1572 was 
recalled to Peking. This was the time when 
Chang Chi-cheng was in full power and 
a program of reform was taking place. 
T’an, a stanch supporter of Chang, was 
summoned as a member of the inner 
circle and again appointed minister of 
War. In a letter to his friend Ling Yin-i 
(see Ch’en Lin), T’an wrote that he came 
out of retirement because he thought that, 
at this unusual juncture when the purpose 
of both ruler and minister coincided, there 
was a chance for great plans to be real- 
ized, and that. he did not want to miss 
such an opportunity. He declared that the 
intention of his group was to make the 
government as good as that which obtained 
under the ancient sage-kings. These 
conscientious statesmen did achieve much 
towards the revival and prosperity of the 
Ming empire (see Chang Chi-cheng). In 
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military affairs, for which T’an was 
responsible until he died in office in 1577, 
successful campaigns were carried out 
against non-Chinese tribesmen in Hui-chou 
RAY =«(1573), in Huai-yiian $338, Kwangsi 
(1574), and in Hsii-chou 4&4\ prefecture, 
Szechwan (1573). All along the northern 
frontiers a century of Mongol raids came 
to an end. The peace of 1571 (see Altan- 
qayan) accounted only for the northwest- 
ern parts of the front. It was the strength- 
ening of the defenses north of Peking under 
T’an Lun and Ch’i Ch’i-kuang that de- 
terred the Mongols from further raids in 
the northern and northeastern areas. When 
T’an died Ming military prestige was high- 
er than it had been since the mid-fifteenth 
century. He was given special honors 
at burial, granted the posthumous name 
of Hsiang-min 3£#%, and accorded a mi- 
nor hereditary rank (centurion ?) in the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, which went 
to his son, T’an Ho-t’u ajjai. 

According to the Ming-shih, T’an Lun 
served for thirty years in connection with 
military matters and was credited with over 
twenty-one thousand five hundred heads (of 
rebels and pirates killed in his campaigns). 
T’an Ch’ien (q.v.), the historian, described 
T’an Lun as follows: “Although T’an Lun 
liked women and money, was known for 
possessing a kind of magic libidinous power, 
and favored Chang Chii-cheng, he never- 
theless was clearheaded, experienced, and 
clever, and his talents were noteworthy.” 
The third of the derogatory remarks is 
obviously prejudiced and the first two based 
on hearsay. Only the words of praise, 
begrudgingly given, seem to be fitting. 
As to T’an Lun’s ability as a commander, 
this may be seen from the fact that many 
of his former subordinates became famous 
generals, such as Ch’i Chi-kuang, Yu Ta- 
yu, and Liu Hsien, or effective adminis- 
trators, such as Wang Tao-k’un (q.v.) and 
Ling Yun-i. On their part they all had 
high praise for T’an’s leadership. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary eulogy T’an_ re- 
ceived was the edict inscribed on a monu- 
ment set up inside the main gate of the 
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palace in Peking, in which the emperor, 
then a lad of fourteen, stated emotionally 
that he wept and could not sleep on learn- 
ing of T’an’s death and was at a _ loss 
to find another minister so devoted. 
The inscription was dated August 18, 1577, 
four months after T’an’s death. The monu- 
ment was probably destroyed six or seven 
years later after Chang Chu-cheng was 
posthumously discredited. 

T’an Lun wrote hundreds of memori- 
als but only 104 of them, selected from 
those written from 1563 to ca. 1569, ap- 
peared in a collection edited by his descend- 
ants and admirers and engraved in 1600 
by Ku So-yu gaPi# (T. atl. H. HA), 
then magistrate of JI-huang, under the 
title T’an Hsiang-min kung tsou-i RAR, 
10 ch., in which a likeness of T’an may 
be found. A copy of this work, with the 
collector’s seals of K’o Feng-shih #ijs4@i 
(cs 1883, governor of Kiangsi, 1902-3), 
is in the Columbia University library; it 
was printed after 1645 because the char- 
acters # and = have been removed and 
left blank. A new engraving of the 
collected memorials appeared in 1704. In 
the latter part of the 18th century this 
collection was listed among the banned 
books because it contained certain objec- 
tionable words. An apparently revised 
version of the work was copied into the 
Imperial Library Ssu-k’u chiian-shu, and 
given a rather laudable review in the 
catalogue. The Ming-shih lists a work on 
military regulations by T’an Lun, entitled 
Chiin-cheng viao-li lei-kao ‘ERIE PITAS, 
7 ch., probably compiled when he was 
minister of War. His literary works were 
edited by Huang Hsi-yluan TgAHS (T. 4h 
Ni, H. SE#F, cs 1802) and engraved in 
1819 under the title, T’an Hsiang-min i- 
wen hui-chi 3#7cee@ ee, 3 ch. 
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T’AN-YANG-TZU, see WANG Tao-chen 


TAN Yiian-ch’un 790% (T. KB). ca. 
1585-1637, essayist and literary critic, was 
a native of Ching-ling 2%, Hukuang. 
About 1600 he became interested in writ- 
ing poetry, probably because his special 
Classic for the civil examination was the 


Book of Odes. Five years later he met 
Chung Hsing (q.v.), a fellow townsman 
who had recently passed the provincial 


examination. Although Chung was ten 
years or more his senior, the two at once 
struck up a lifelong friendship. In a letter 
to Ts’ai Fu-i #efge—- (T. HK, Pth. HR. 
d. 1625, cs 1595) written in 1610 Chung 
recommended the young poet as ten times 
better than himself. At this time Chung 
had already felt a keen dissatisfaction 
with the current trend in poetry which 
stressed free and lucid expression of 
natural feeling and inspiration (hsing-ling 
‘tae, see Yuan Hung-tao) to the neglect 
sometimes of refinement in Style. In this 
T’an concurred. The two friends decided 
to select from T’ang and pre-T’ang poetry 
what they considered to be models of style 
for study and imitation. By offering their 
anthology to the public they hoped to 
rectify the trend which they considered 
aberrant. Pursuing their task in earnest in 
1614 and 1615 they produced an anthol- 
ogy printed in 1617 under the collective 
title, Shih-kuei $B (Aim of poetry), 
consisting of Ku shih-kuei and T’ang shih- 
kuei (see Chung Hsing). 

The anthology immediately gained 
recognition not only among the youth but 
also among such older poets as Ts’ai Fu-i. 
It won for the joint editors too an enviable 
fame as founders of a new school of poet- 
ry, called Ching-ling ti 2 he88, after 
the ancient name of their home town. 
Chung was at once acclaimed as _ the ar- 
biter of the art of poetry, and publishers 
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began to use his name on title pages to 
promote the sale not only of anthologies 
but also of books on a variety of sub- 
jects: drama, history, and even fiction and 
jokes. 

This phenomenon, typical of the late 
Ming period, may be explained by the 
fact that it was the time when literati, 
frustrated politically by the ineptitude of 
the emperor, the insolence of the eunuchs, 
the defeats on the frontiers, and the inef- 
fectiveness of their protests, were ready 
to welcome the promise of a change and 
a chance at smashing some idols. Mean- 
while the prosperity of the urban areas in 
the lower Yangtze valley created a market 
for objets d’art and for books, which 
made publishing a_ profitable enterprise. 
The name of any editor who had entered 
the temple of fame was exploited for the 
promotion of sales. Chung Hsing’s was 
one such name, along with those of Li 
Chih, Feng Meng-lung, T’u Lung (qq.v.), 
Yiian Hung-tao, Ch’en Chi-ju (ECCP), et al., 
seized upon by publishers for this purpose. 

Though a student only of a local 
school, T’an Yiian-ch’un suddenly became 
nationally famous, sharing recognition 
with Chung Hsing but always as a junior 
partner. In 1623 he was selected as a 
tribute scholar to study in the National 
University in Peking. Four years later he 
passed the chii-jen examination with first 
honors, but thereafter failed to gain the 
chin-chih degree. On his way back to take 
the metropolitan examination he died in an 
inn ten miles from Peking (1637). He left 
several collections; these were brought 
together in 1633 under the title T’an Yu 
hsia ho-chi @RBAE, 23 ch., printed in 
Soochow by an admirer, Chang Tse 52%. It 
consists of three parts, namely, Yiieh- 
kuei-t’ang. hsin-shih SReR TBR, chiian 1-5 
(poems written after about 1621); Ku-wan 
wen-ts’ao #AyeswzE, chiian 6-14 (essays); 
and Yiieh-kuei-t’ang i-k’o shih-hsiian PVR 
38, chiian 15-22 (poems selected by Chang 
Tse from T’an’s earlier publications, the 
prefaces to which constitute chiian 23). 
None of T’an’s writings after 1633 seems 
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to have survived; perhaps that was why 
one source (the anthology of Hukuang 
poets, Chu-feng pu EAR, SO ch., 1749) 
Stated erroneously that he died in that 
year. Appended to the T’an Yu-hsia ho-chi 
is a collection of poems by Chang Tse 
himself, entitled Chih-chai_ shih-ts’ao =o 
aye. There are at least two other Ming 
editions of T’an’s works, the Yiieh-kuei- 
Pang ho-chi 4% and T’an-tzu i shih- 
kuei, each in 10 chiian. 

As in the case of Chung Hsing, but 
to a lesser degree, T’an’s name was ex- 
ploited by book publishers. A case in point is 
the T’ung-chi chieh-lan 38*c¢##% mentioned 
in the Index Expurgatorius Wei ai 
shu-mu j#7828. It is apparently an 
annalistic treatment of the Ming dynasty, 
a type of book which forgers in the early 
Ch’ing period usually assigned to Chung 
Hsing; in this case, however, T’an’s name 
was used. 

A drama entitled Wan-ch’un yiian #4 
#[] (Garden of late spring), attributed 
to a Shen Fu-chung j4¢rh and printed 
at the end of the Ming dynasty, indicates 
that both Chung and T’an furnished com- 
ments. Another drama, the Hsiang-tang-jan 
ARE SR (The way it must have happened), 
attributed to Lu Nan (q.v.), even includes 
a preface in Lu’s name and another in 
T’an’s name identifying Lu as its author. 
According to Chou Liang-kung (ECCP), 
however, the drama was actually written 
by one of his students, Wang Kuang-lu + 
36 (T. #278), who faked the authorship 
by audaciously inventing the Lu preface. 
Presumably the T’an preface was forged to 
substantiate the fraud. Judging from the 
facsimile reprint of 1930, the Hsiang-tang- 
jan is beautifully printed and has sixteen 
woodblock illustrations of excellent quality, 
which suggests that the forgery of the 
authorship was not for monetary gain 
but probably motivated by the author’s 
fear of ostracism by orthodox Confucian- 
ists. This drama was included in the first 
series of the collection, Ku-pen hsi-ch’ii 


tsung-k’an Fy ARBRARHEF] (1954), as was 


the Wan-chun yiian in its second series 
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(1954-55). 

Most literary critics seem to recognize 
Chung and T’an for their achievement as 
anthologists; some, however, think that, in 
trying to give illustrations of selections 
which emphasize profundity and detachment 
(shen-yu ku ch’iao #E MMP), they tended 
to go out of their way to avoid lucidity 
and freedom of expression and to seek 
for hidden meaning in unfamiliar utter- 
ances and uncommon words. Their own 
poems fared much worse. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i 
(ECCP) even described the Chung-T’an 
style as ghostly and suggestive of a 
battlefield, thus symbolizing the last days 
of a dynasty. Ch’ien’s ridicule, however, 
was directed chiefly at the writings by 
T’an, whom he judged to be deficient in 
talent and limited in learning, often mis- 
taking vulgarity for naturalness and unintel- 
ligibility for profundity. Ch’ien also 
ranked the Ching-ling style of poetry, the 
western religion (Christianity), and the 
Ch’an Buddhism of the Three Peaks (San- 
feng ch’an =2 7H, i. e., the teachings 
of Fa-tsangye9xX, 1573-1635) as the three 
heresies of his day. In this connection it 
is interesting to note here the last two 
lines of T’an’s poem on his visit to the 
tomb of Matteo Ricci (q.v.), who intro- 
duced Christianity to China: #7##A pk HE 
KABA EFL. This may be interpreted 
to mean: After passing by so many burial 
grounds, he found that the greatness of 
China lay in the fact that it does not 
abandon to wild and cold this unusual 
man’s bones. This poem is not mentioned 
in P. M. d’Elia’s Fonti Ricciane. 
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T’7ANG Ho #A (CT. WHER), 1326-August 
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22, 1395, a native of Feng-yang ABB (An- 
hwei), was one of the closest associates 
and principal lieutenants of Chu Yuan- 
chang. He came from the same _ village 
as Chu and joined Kuo Tzu-hsing (q.v.) 
at the time of the latter’s original upris- 
ing (March, 1352), receiving promotions 
in rank and_ responsibility as Kuo’s 
fortunes rose. Early in 1354 he was se- 
lected by Chu Yiian-chang, then Kuo’s 
protégé, to be one of twenty-four men 
to serve as the core of his personal com- 
mand, and, after Chu’s capture of Ch’u- 
chou 7%) in April, he received the rank 
of battalion commander (#7). 
when Chu’s authority was contested by 
the other generals at Ho-chouA#f\ in 1355, 
T’ang strongly supported him. Later that 
year he participated in the crossing of 
the Yangtze to attack the government 
troops and other rebel rivals, and was 
wounded by an arrow in the storming of 
T’ai-p'ing 4. Serving under Hsii Ta 
(q.v.), T’ang took part in the campaigns 
leading to the capture of Chin-ling (Nan- 
king) in 1356 and the subsequent consolida- 
tion of Chu Yuan-chang’s authority to 
the east and south of the city. Following 
these successes, he was promoted to wing 
commander (fH 7chil), and after the fall 
of Ch’ang-chou #4 (April, 1357), was 
placed in command there with the rank 
of deputy assistant chief of the bureau 
of military affairs. 

Ch’ang-chou was the most important 
of the several walled cities in Chu Yiian- 
chang’s hands which constituted the line 
of defense against the regime of Chang 
Shih-ch’eng (q.v.). T’ang Ho and the large 
garrison under his command had both to 
defend the city and to act as a mobile re- 
serve when other cities in the region were 
theatened. T’ang beat off one attack in 
February, 1358, and in May, 1359, am- 
bushed the attackers, capturing, it is said, 
over one thousand men and forty ships. 
The threat that Chang might attack again 
required the continued presence of large 
garrisons in the lower Yangtze valley. 
Because of this T’ang did not participate 
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in the struggle against Ch’en Yu-liang (gq. 
v.); his activities were confined to occa- 
sional brief counterattacks against Chang 
Shih-ch’eng’s territories. In February, 
1363, he received a promotion to junior 
administrator of the secretariat and then 
in April, 1364, became chief administrator. 

The fall of Ch’en and the return of 
Chu’s main army to Nanking permitted the 
use of T’ang’s troops in other areas. In 
December, 1364, he defeated Chang Shih- 
hsin (see Chang Shih-ch’eng) and relieved 
the siege of Ch’ang-hsing {£88 in a hard- 
fought battle in which he reportedly cap- 
tured eight thousand prisoners. The follow- 
ing year he fought under the command 
of Ch’ang Yi-ch’un (q. v.), taking Yung- 
hsin 3x in Kiangsi. He then returned 
to Ch’ang-chou, and in the following year 
(1366) took part under the command of 
Hsii Ta in the final campaign against 
Chang Shih-ch’eng. His fleet first destroyed 
the enemy on Lake T’ai and then sailed 
to Wu-chiang J2j7T, south of Soochow. 
After capturing that city, T’ang’s_ ships 
rejoined the main force besieging Soo- 
chow itself; they were placed opposite the 
Ch’ang fj gate, where T’ang was once 
more wounded. He returned to Nanking 
to convalesce, but was back in time for 
the fall of Soochow in October, 1367. In 
November he was appointed a left censor- 
in-chief, and was given the nominal title 
of instructor to the heir apparent in 
February of the following year. 

After the collapse of their last great 
enemy in the Yangtze valley, the victor- 
ious armies erupted in all directions at 
once. T’ang was commissioned general in 
charge of the southern expedition with 
Wu Chen Rigi Cfirst ming Bey, T. ae, 
1328-79) as his deputy, and ordered to 
lead the former garrisons of Ch’ang-chou, 
Ch’ang-hsing, and Chiang-yin j[[& to sup- 
press Fang Kuo-chen (q.v.) in Chekiang. 
The fleet sailed from the mouth of the 
Yangtze to Ningpo. That city fell at the 
end of November, but Fang escaped to 
the sea with the loss of only a few units. 
Chu Yiian-chang ordered Liao Yung- 
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chung (q.v.) to go to T’ang’s assistance 
with his own ships. The combined fleets 
pursued Fang, who surrendered his four 
hundred vessels and twenty-four thousand 
men at the end of December. 

At the same time that Hsti Ta pressed 
forward to the conquest of north China, 
Chu’s armies under Hu T’ing-jui (see Teng 
Yu) were invading Fukien overland from 
the west. In support, the fleet of T’ang Ho 
and Liao Yung-chung sailed in January 
from Ningpo to Foochow. That port fell 
after a short siege, and this led the coastal 
cities of Hsing-hua §&{-, Chang-chou 
7), and Ch’uan-chou 52) to surrender 
soon afterward. The expeditionary force 
tben pushed up the Min f&j River and 
captured Yen-p’ing %E28, taking the pro- 
Yuan warlord Ch’en Yu-ting (see Fang 
Kuo-chen) alive. This completed the 
coastal campaign, probably T’ang’s greatest 
military achievement. In March _ he 
received orders to return to Ningpo to 
organize, presumably in collaboration with 
Fang Kuo-chen’s former staff, the transpor- 
tation of grain by sea to the north. Liao 
Yung-chung remained in command of the 
fleet, and took it south to Canton. 

T’ang accompanied the emperor to 
Kaifeng in August, 1368. There he was 
assigned the task of assisting Feng Sheng 
(q. v.) in reducing the cities of northern 
Honan and southern Shansi. After fulfil- 
ling his mission he led his forces to join 
the main Ming army under Hst' Ta, and 
together they entered Shensi early in 1369. 
The campaign ended in September, and in 
the following month both Hsit Ta and T’ang 
Ho were recalled to Nanking. They were 
among the scores of officers to receive 
rewards from the emperor in January, 
1370, but because T’ang’s part in the Fukien 
campaign seemed less then satisfactory to 
the emperor he received a smaller reward 
than the principals. A few weeks later 
T’ang became Hsi Ta’s assistant deputy 
commander for the northern campaign, 
and was present at the great victory over 
K6k6O Temir (q.v.) at Ting-hsi 7 py, Kansu; 
afterwards his division was detached 
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and sent north. He captured Ning-hsia 
and then penetrated the Ordos region, tak- 
ing several tens of thousands of horses, 
cattle, and sheep. His army continued to 
operate in the upper bend of the Yellow 
River until the end of the year, when he 
and the other senior generals were recalled 
to Nanking to participate in a ceremony 
at which the emperor awarded noble 
titles. This time T’ang was made marquis 
of Chung-shan aljf with an annual 
stipend of 1,500 shih; he was seventh in 
precedence among the Ming nobles and 
first among the marquises of that day. 
In February, 1371, two armies, one 
by land and the other by water, were 
sent to conquer the independent state of 


Hsia B in Szechwan (see Ming Yu-chen). 


T’ang was given over-all command of the 
fleet on the Yangtze River, his task being 
to pass through the gorges to Chungking, 
with Liao Yung-chung and Chou Te-hsing 
Ji@@5@ cd. 1392) as deputies. Fu Yu-te 
(q.v.), assisted by Ku Shih RARE CT. Re, 
1334-79, Pth. 3ey), had command of 
an army marching south from Shensi in 
the direction of Chengtu. Fu’s operations 
were successful, but the fleet could not 
fight its way past the Yangtze gorges. 
T’ang lost heart; eventually Liao Yung- 
chung, whose entire career had been on 
the water, was able to break through with 
his squadron of the fleet and continue 
upstream. T’ang followed in his wake. 
Chungking fell early in August, while 
Chengtu also surrendered to Fu’s army later 
in the same month. When they returned 
to the capital in November, the emperor 
judged T’ang’s performance insufficient; the 
rewards for the campaign went to Fu Yu- 
te and Liao Yung-chung. 

In 1372 T’ang commanded one of the 
armies sent against the Mongols in the 
north. On August 10 at Tuan-t’ou-shan ff 
gAil] (north of Kuei-sui fF*R 7), he 
suffered a severe defeat. Coming only two 
months after Hsii Ta’s setback at the hands 
of Kok6 Temiur, it provided a factor in 
the emperor’s decision to settle down to a 
defensive posture in the north. T’ang him- 
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self was not punished for this loss, and 
in April of the following year he once 
again commanded one of the armies on 
the northern frontier. During the next 
two years he supervised the training of 
troops, the founding of military colonies, 
and the repair of the walls of Peiping 
and Chang-te #@##. At the end of 1374 
he and Teng Yii were summoned back to 
Nanking briefly, but in February, 1375, 
they returned to the northen border, 
where T’ang founded military colonies in 
Shensi. The death of K6k6 Temir in that 
year reduced the danger from the Mon- 
gols, but Bayan {4~@ Temiur took his place 
as the leader of the Mongols. raiding 
Shensi. At the beginning of 1376 T’ang, with 
the aid of Fu Yu-te, Lan Yu (g. v.), and 
others had the task of fortifying Yen-an 
yE#, Shensi, and resisting Mongol incur- 
sions. He remained on the frontier for 
almost two years, until Bayan Temur’s 
armies left the area. 

In February, 1378, T’ang was made 
duke of Hsin (BZ and his annual 
stipend was raised to 3,000 shih. In March 
of the following year he led a group of 
other officers training troops at Lin-ch’ing 
Mate (Shantung); this and similar assign- 
ments occupied him for the next two years. 
At the beginning of 1381 he was one of Hsii 
Ta’s two deputies in the successful cam- 
paign against the Mongols in the northwest, 
and he remained in that region for the 
following year. In 1383 he was sent to 
command the army in the troubled area of 
Yung-ning 3xS£ in Szechwan, and_ the 
next year he toured Fukien and Chekiang 
inspecting the military organization in 
order to improve the coastal defenses 
against the Japanese pirates. These duties 
occupied him through 1384. 

When the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Kweichow revolted in 1385, the emperor 
sent (October) his sixth son, the prince 
of Ch’u 4§-F, Chu Chen (see Chu Yiian- 
chang), with an army to suppress them; 
T’ang, who held the title of general in 
charge of the pacification of the aborig- 
ines, was sent out as nominal adviser to 
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the prince and actual commander-in-chief. 
In the course of a hard-fought campaign 
he reportedly captured forty thousand reb- 
els and pacified the province in the follow- 
ing month. After returning to the capital 
in February, 1386, T’ang requested the 
emperor’s permission to retire. Chu Yuan- 
chang, though impressed by his plea, 
thought he was still vigorous and assigned 
him to lighter duty in Chekiang to in- 
spect and improve the coastal defenses. In 
July, 1388, T’ang again submitted a request 
for retirement, which the emperor approved, 
sending him off with lavish rewards. 
In March of the following year T’ang 
received a summons to supervise the de- 
fense of Feng-yang with Chou Te-hsing, but 
apparently to hold this post for only a 
year. Following a court appearance on 
New Year’s Day (1390), T’ang suffered a 
stroke, involving the loss of his voice; the 
emperor allowed him to retire and he 
made only rare public appearances there- 
after. He died at the age of sixty-nine, 
and was posthumously enfeoffed as prince 
of Tung-ou #BBR+, and given the name 
Hsiang-wu 327%. Though adjudged a me- 
diocre commander by many of his contem- 
poraries, T’ang manged to retain the em- 
peror’s favor to the end. He was an ex- 
ample of the class of peasant solder who 
rose to fame and power during the end 
of the Yiian and the founding of the 
Ming dynasty. Chu Yian-chang’s trust in 
him was based on boyhood friendship and 
on the steady support he gave him during 
his rise to eminence, especially in the 
crisis at Ho-chou in 1355; this trust con- 
tinued after 1380 because of T’ang’s willing- 
ness to relinquish his command at a time 
when the emperor was Striving to consol- 
idate the military powerin his own hands. 

T’ang Ho had five sons, but only the 
youngest, T’ang Li ##, who later reached 
the rank of vice commissioner-in-chief, 
survived him, and the dukedom was. ter- 
minated. It was not until 1492, when Em- 
peror Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.) appointed T’ang 
Shao-tsung #35 (d. 1535), T’ang’s descen- 
dant in the sixth generation, to the rank 
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of guard commander of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard in Nanking, that one of 
T’ang Ho’s lineage received a _ hereditary 
title. In 1532 Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung 
(q.v.) honored T’ang Shao-tsung with the 
title of marquis of Ling-pi 2%, and 
with an annual stipend of 1,000 shih, which 
was inherited to the end of the dynasty. 
T’ang Ho was also blessed with five 
daughters. The eldest became the concu- 
bine of the prince of Lu, Chu T’an, tenth 
son of Chu Yiian-chang, and after her 
death one of her sisters (d. April, 1433) 
took her place in August, 1387. 
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T’ANG Jo-wang, see SCHALL Von Bell 


T’ANG Sai-er #33#¢5a (fl. 1420), woman 
leader of the Shantung insurrection of 
1420, was a native of P’u-t’ai #§2¢, Shan- 
tung. Her husband Lin San #{=, who died 
early, was from the same district. Little 
about her family background, or her per- 
sonal life, is revealed in the various sources, 
but most agree that she was a believer 
in Buddhism and able to read the scrip- 
tures. Some imply that she even became a 
Buddhist nun after her husband’s death. 
When she assumed the rebel leadership, 
she called herself Fo-mu “#}, or Buddha 
mother. Regarding her acquisition of sup- 
ernatural power, the story goes that one 
day, when returning from a visit to her 
husband’s grave, she passed a cliff where 
she noticed a stone box under the rocks. 
In the box she discovered a divine book 
on military tactics. Other versions indicate 
that she also obtained a magic sword 
there. By studying this book, she gained 
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powers which enabled her to tell past 
events and predict future happenings. She 
was said to know how to cut paper figures 
and turn them into real soldiers and 
horses, an accomplishment often attributed 
to the White Lotus sect. 

The report of the insurrection T’ang 
Sai-er initiated reached Peking on March 
24, 1420. At that time she was leading a 
gang of some five hundred men who held 
a stockade by the name of Hsieh-shih-cha 
chai @)4@#HSE in the district of I-tu gp, 
and engaged in raiding the surrounding 
villages. Meanwhile, about a dozen of her 
followers, heading groups of various sizes, 
roamed about the areas to the south and 
east. When they killed a local garrison 
commander who tried to subdue them, 
their insurrection was reported to Peking. 
The central government first offered am- 
nesty to the insurgents if they would sur- 
render. After this offer was refused, Liu 
Sheng (see Lé Lo’i), the marquis of An- 
yuan iwfeE, was appointed commander- 
in-chief on April 10, to lead a force into 
Shantung. 

Liu Sheng bungled the attempt to 
take the stockade, however, the rebels 
successfully eluding his men and slipping 
away. Simultaneously two of T’ang Sai-er’s 
followers attacked and raided An-ch’iu & F- 
and Chi-chou #3 )){. Only the timely aid of 
the assistant commissioner of Shantung, 
Wei Ch’ing#aiq (T. BAG#), saved the situa- 
tion. By the end of April the insurrection 
was suppressed and most of the rebel leaders 
captured and taken to Peking for execu- 
tion; T’ang Sai-er was not among. them. 
This annoyed the emperor, Chu Ti (q.v.); 
so he ordered all Buddhist nuns and fe- 
male Taoists of the Peking metropolitan 
area, aS well as of the province of Shan- 
tung, to be brought to the capital for 
questioning. This naturally caused consider- 
able turmoil, but T’ang Sai-er was never 
found. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
certain myths as to her magic powers de- 
veloped. 

Hst Hstieh-chui (q.v.) in the Kuo-ch’ao 
tien-hui and the shih-lu§ both state that 
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T’ang Sai-er was captured, but as_ the 
sword could not hurt her at the execution 
and the implements of punishment fell 
away from her body, she made her escape 
and disappeared. This same story appears 
again in Ku Ying-t’ai’s (ECCP) topical 
history of the Ming dynasty, the Ming- 
ch’ao chi-shih pen-mo. 

By the early 18th century, T’ang Sai- 
er had become the heroine of a tale, the 
Nii-hsien wai-shih (ys, by Li Hsiung 
BAe (T. ck, H. ae#iMeAAEE), who ele- 
vated her from a rebel to the status of an 
immortal. Li felt deeply resentful of Chu 
Ti’s usurpation of the throne of his neph- 
ew, Chu Yiin-wen (qg.v.). To express his 
view he attempted in fictional form to 
right the wrong by presenting T’ang Sai- 
er’s rebellious force as a righteous army 
on the side of the nephew. As Chu Ti 
eliminated the reign title of Chien-wen, 
so Lu Hsiung eliminated the reign title of 
Yung-lo; in this way he extended the 
reign of Chien-wen to the twenty-sixth 
year. Since Shantung offered the strongest 
resistance to Chu Ti’s forces during his 
campaigns to gain the throne, one need 
not be surprised that a creative writer 
would make it the locale of his story. In 
actual fact, however, the uprising in Shan- 
tung led by T’ang Sai-er occurred over 
two decades later and had no connection 
with Chu Yin-wen. 
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T’ANG Shun-chih #e)RZ (T. HE, H. #4) 
Jil, 8B), November 9, 1507-April 25, 1560, 
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has long been recognized in Chinese learned 
circles primarily as an essayist, his prose 
Style being widely praised and admired. 
His many other adventures and pursuits, 
however, have failed to win such approval. 
T’ang came from a celebrated scholar-official 
family in Wu-chin pt}, Nan-Chihli. His 
ancestors for six gerierations were all civil 
service degree holders or recipients of im- 
perial honors. Upon his qualification for 
the chin-shih in 1529 he was nominated 
to enter the Hanlin Academy along with 
twenty-two other successful candidates. 
But .at this time Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung 
(q. v.) decided that at least for the time 
being no new bachelors should be appoint- 
ed. T’ang received an assignment instead 
as a secretary in the ministry of War. A 
year later tie left office Y'on sick ‘leave: 
After his’ return to’) Peking: ‘in 1532 >the 
was posted to the ministry of Personnel 
and in August, 1533, transferred to the 
Hanlin as a compiler. About eighteen 
months later he again requested leave of 
absence on account of illness. The em- 
peror ordered (March, 1535) that he be 


retired and never again employed for 
governmental service. 
While his health was _ indisputably 


poor, his repeated requests for leave were, 
according to his biographers, designed to 
dissociate himself from Grand Secretary 
Chang Fu-ching (q. v.) whom he detested, 
though the latter appreciated his talent 
and tried to patronize him. Angered by 
T’ang’s ingratitude, Chang drafted the 
harsh rescript for the emperor. Exactly 
four years later the situation changed. In 
March, 1539, Chang died and the instal- 
lation of the heir apparent took place. On 
a single day the emperor appointed some 
forty officials as his tutors and advisers, 
T’ang among them. Resuming his title of 
Hanlin compiler, he became a junior ad- 
viser to the prince. But once more he scut- 
tled his own career. Early in 1541 he and 
his close friend, Lo Hung-hsien (q. v.), 
submitted two separate memorials to the 
throne intimating that, as long as the em- 
peror did not maintain the tradition of 
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giving daily audiences, the heir apparent 
might appropriately act on his behalf. The 
petitions resulted in the dismissal of both 
memorialists and the removal of their 
names from the civil service register. Lo 
retired for good but the high point of 
T’ang’s governmental service still lay 
ahead. 

While in Peking T’ang studied the 
ideas of Wang Shou-jen (q. v.) under 
Wang Chi (q. v.). Out of official employ, 
he befriended Buddhist and Taoist schol- 
ars and practiced meditation. A strain of 
neo-Confucian thought, obviously under 
strong Buddhist influence, may be traced 
in T’ang’s writing, especially on occasions 
when he discusses the oneness of the 
universe, the perfection of the original 
mind, and the vital importance of spon- 
taneity. But in spite of all this he denounced 
the principle of instant and _ effortless 
enlightenment. In the main he was too 
much involved in practical matters and 
had too wide a range of interests to be 
concerned with philosophical consistency. 
He became a serious student of geometry, 
astronomy, weaponry, and military strategy. 
The decade subsequent to his second banish- 
ment from the court probably constituted 
the best years of his life. He himself stated 
that at the age of forty he experienced 
an important turning point. He traveled 
extensively, studied mathematics under Ku 
Ying-hsiang (q.v.), and took a cottage in 
the hills of I-hsing ‘7.58 not far away from 
his home, where he read, wrote, and played 
host to his friends. His Ching-ch’uan wen- 
chi #\))||3c4é, 12 ch., was published in 1549 
and reprinted in 1553; most of his other 
works were also produced about this time. 
Above all, in these years he developed his 
own literary style. Previously, following 
the trend of the time represented by 
scholars like Li Tung-yang (gq. v.), he 
acted in the belief that prose had been 
perfected in the Ch’in and Han and poetry 
in the T’ang. Therefore he tended to 
imitate earlier writers, often word for word 
and phrase for phrase. But after the age 
of forty he abandoned the _ stereotyped 
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structure and endeavored to make his 
Own expressions more fluent and power- 
ful. Along with Kuei Yu-kuang and Wang 
Shen-chung (qq. v.) he was credited by 
his contemporaries with giving Ming liter- 
ature new life. Under their influence 
later writers became more creative and 
less imitative. T’ang tried to illustrate his 
principles in the writing of prose by com- 
piling the anthology, Ching-ch’uan wen-pien 
#4, of various earlier authors including 
those of the Sung dynasty. 

Despite his seeming unconcern about 
advancement in an official career, T’ang 
maintained a genuine desire to serve the 
state and the people. Whether this derived 
from a sense of devotion or from personal 
vanity is a matter of opinion. Otherwise 
he is known to have been a man of few 
worldly wants. His asceticism is almost a 
legend. He could sleep on a hard-surfaced 
board without adequate bedding, be con- 
tent to wear a plain cloth robe, and travel 
on foot for long distances. His vegetarian 
diet is understandable, considering the in- 
testinal disorder and spleen ailment about 
which he often complained. He must too 
have had considerable will power to sur- 
mount his physical weakness. In spite of 
his chronic illness, he loved to ride horse- 
back and indulge in swordplay. Yet criti- 
cism of T’ang for certain eccentricities is 
not without some justification; an account, 
written by a devoted friend, indicates that 
“for twenty years he never washed his 
feet.” His temperamental disposition was 
such that, when he encountered a person 
whom he judged to be lacking in moral 
character or merely not to his liking, he 
did not hide his displeasure. If possible 
he avoided the man. In a letter to Wang 
Ch’ung-ku (q. yv.), he wrote assuring the 
latter that he did not deliberately evade 
him; but his explanation is so _ phrased 
that it indicates the opposite. His later 
associations with Chao Wen-hua, Yen 
Sung, and Yen Shih-fan (qq. v.) seem to 
be, to say the least, contrary to his usual 
practice. 

In 1555, when Chao Wen-hua arrived in 
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Nan-Chihli to inspect the operation against 
the wo-k’ou, T’ang met and _ discussed 
the military situation with him. Soon 
afterwards Chao recommended to Em- 
peror Chu Hou-ts’ung that T’ang be re- 
called to governmental service. Offered a 
secretaryship in the Nanking office of the 
ministry of War, T’ang hesitated. Only 
the urging of Lo Hung-hsien brought him 
around. But his father’s death at this 
juncture delayed his reporting to duty. 
Finally, in 1558, he received appointment as 
a director of a bureau in the war ministry 
in Peking and as such inspected the army 
command at Chi-chou #ij)}\/ under Wang 
Yii (see Wang Shih-chen). His close con- 
tact with Yen Sung seems then to have 
been established. Upon returning from the 
inspectioo trip he reported that not only 
was the command under strength, but 
also that training was grossly neglected. 
The report resulted in Wang’s demotion. 
Before the end of the year T’ang received 
orders to proceed to Chekiang. His assign- 
ment, ambiguously phrased, called for him 
to observe the campaign against the pi- 
rates and to assist Governor-general Hu 
Tsung-hsien (q. v.). T’ang, however, took 
his assignment seriously. Not satisfied 
with the inactive role of an imperial ob- 
server, he went to the front and stayed 
with the troops. By an informal arrange- 
ment with Hu Tsung-hsien he became 
virtually the governor-general’s forward 
echelon commander. Soon he was adminis- 
tering military supplies and directing field 
operations. In battle he wore armor, went 
about on horseback, and supervised the 
attack at close range. More than once, 
when the generals hesitated, he dismounted 
and threatened to attack the pirates him- 
self. Arguing that they should be dealt 
with either at sea or on the _ offshore 
islands, he sailed to Chou-shan jf 1) and 
Ch’ung-ming #288, and often remained 
for long stretches at his command post 
on a warship. His exploits were not al- 
ways successful. His own papers acknow- 
ledge his setbacks and frustrations for 
which the inadequate army supply, un- 
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trained troops, and poor generalship were 
largely responsible. But even his vigorous 
leadership earned only a few favorable 


comments. The editors of the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue, on balance, ridicule him for 
meddling in military affairs. The Shih- 


tsung shih-lu has no kind word for him. In 
describing his performance as a tactician 
it remains thoroughly scornful, charging 
him not solely for blundering but also for 
irresponsibility. Only his biography in the 
Ming-shih treats him with sympathy. Even 
there the writer blames T’ang for dimin- 
ishing his own reputation in later years 
because of his association with Chao Wen- 
hua and Yen Sung. 

The critics are undoubtedly correct in 
holding that T’ang owed the last span of 
his official career to Yen. Included in his 
wen-chi is his letter to Yen thanking the 
grand secretary for his patronage. He 
and Yen also exchanged poems. Other 
correspondence between the two, however 
is largely impersonal, having to do with 
state affairs such as transportation, taxa- 
tion, and frontier defense. Apparently he 
hoped that the grand secretary would use 
his influence to put his ideas  (T’ang’s) 
into practice. 

With the support from the inner court 
and recommendations by Hu Tsung-hsien, 
T’ang received two titular promotions in 
1559. First he became vice minister of the 
Court of the Imperial Stud, and about a 
month later was further elevated to be 
right vice transmission commissioner. Early 
in 1560 he received the post of governor 
of Feng-yang JA. He immediately 
proceeded to reorganize the defense of 
his territory in anticipation of another 
wave of invasion by the pirates. Already 
‘seriously ill, on his journey to the south 
he died aboard a ship near the confluence 
of the Grand Canal and the Yangtze. 
Some seventy years later he was accorded 
the posthumous name Hsiang-wen 387. 

T’ang’s biographers list his publications 
under six headings entitled Tso-pien 7 fi, 
Yu A -pien, Wen xX -pien, Wu jX -pien, Ju 
#2 -pien and Pai f# -pien. But neither is the 
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list inclusive nor do all the titles exactly 
correspond to those appearing on the book 
covers. Notably the Ching-ch’uan wen-chi 
and wai-chi #4 are omitted. The Ssu-k’u 
catalogue lists twelve works written or 
compiled by him. The complete title of 
Tso-pien iS Shih-tsuan 3, tso-pien, 124 ch. 
A book dealing with historical events, it 
also includes sections on hermits, noncon- 
formists, jugglers, Buddhist and Taoist 
priests. In the preface the author acknowl- 
edges the influence of the Han historian 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien. The Yu-pien is alternatively 
designated as Tu-shih #4 yu-pien, 40 
ch. The work which is a collection of 
historical documents was not completed 
in T’ang’s lifetime. The manuscript fell 
into the hands of Chiao Hung (ECCP) 
who brought it to completion with the 
editorial help of Chu Kuo-chen (gq. y.). 
The Wen-pien, 64 ch., which is not to be 
confused with T’ang’s own wen-chi, is a 
collection of prose written by literary 
figures from the Chou to the Sung, § ar- 
ranged according to the style of writing. 
The current edition of Wu-pien is known as 
Ching-ch’uan wu-pien, 12 ch. It is divided 
into two parts. The first (6 ch.) deals 
with military technology and equipment. In 
chiian 6, there are several interesting illustra- 
tions of weapons including western firearms 
(Paz#TA). The second part deals with 
military strategy. A copy of this work is 
available at the Library of Congress. The Ju- 
pien is a shortened designation of the Chu- 
Ju yii-yao #§(§ 7238, 20 ch., acollection of 
essays and dialogues of twelve philosophers 
starting with Chou Tun-i (1017-73) and 
ending with Wang Shou-jen. The Library 
of Congress has another edition of this 
work in 14 chiian under the title Ching- 
chuan ching-hsiian pi-tien yi lu ¥RREHEBE 
#e9%, printed in 1571. The Ching-ch’uan 
pai-pien, 120 ch., published by one of his 
disciples, was intended to be an encyclo- 
pedia, but it also includes passages of 
essays and poems. Critics point out that 
there are numerous errors in it. Rare copies 
(printed 1581) are in both the Library 
of Congress and the Harvard University 
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library. The former has in all twelve works 
listed under Tang’s authorship. 

Although T’ang is not considered an 
outstanding historian, he published two 
volumes’ of _ historical commentaries, 
Liang Han chieh-i pRYEPRRE, 2 ch. and 
Liang Chin & chieh-i, 1 ch. In addition, 
two works dealing with contemporary 
events carry his mame  as_ author. 
The Kuang-yu chan-kung lu FRAGERE. 1 
ch., describes the military operations 
conducted against the native tribes in 
Kwangsi by one of the generals of Wang 
Shou-jen. The Nan-pei feng-shih chi FRAC 
H(i HE, 2 ch., is a collection of his me- 
morials, memoranda, and poems connected 
with his official assignments to Chi-chou 
and Chekiang, apparently published posthu- 
mously. Aside from all of these, several 
other minor works are credited to his 


authorship, though of doubtful authenticity. 


Most of T’ang’s works are extant, several 
of them being included in different col- 
lectanea. One of them, the Shao-wei tung 
chien tK3h¢2, 20 ch., was proscribed in 
the 18th century, but it too has survived, 

He included in his wen-chi several 
articles on mathematics, such as a_ dis- 
course on the Pythagorean theorem and its 
applications, another on circle measure- 
ments, and one on simple simultaneous 
equations and common multiples. Even this 
elementary achievement won some acclama- 
tion for him because in the Ming dynasty 
mathematical studies, which had developed 
to a high point in the early 14th century, 
were no longer actively pursued (see 
Ch’eng Ta-wei, ECCP). 
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Ray Huang 


T’ANG Yin Se (T. (QE, H. $8, AAD), 
April 6, 1470-January 7, 1524, painter 
and poet, was a native of Soochow, the 
son of a restaurateur. He showed two 
outstanding traits in his personality early 
in life. First, he was unusually bright and 
versatile. Second, he led a carefree life, 
drinking excessively. In his youth he and 
his neighbor and good friend, Chang Ling 
ae 4(T. 324), who later also became a 
painter, were known for their profligacy. 
Fortunately, perhaps because of his intel- 
ligence, he came under the guidance of a 
well-known scholar in Soochow, Wen 
Lin, father of the great artist, Wen 
Cheng-ming (q.v.). Through Wen Lin the 
literary world of Soochow seems to have 
opened up for him. Chu Yun-ming (q.yv.) 
became a close friend and remained so 
throughout his life. He also became 
acquainted with some of the _ influential 
men of the city, such as Shen Chou, Wu 
K’uan (qq.v.), and the prefect Ts’ao Feng 
(see Shen Chou). All these connections 
assured him apparently a bright future. 

A series of misfortunes befell him 
when he was around the age of twenty- 
four. During the year 1493/94, his father, 
mother, wife, and sister died one after 
the other, leaving only himself and a 
younger brother. His father does not seem 
to have left much for the two sons. After 
this family tragedy, T’ang Yin changed 
his ways. Admonished by his friend Chu 
Yiin-ming, he shut himself up for a whole 
year to concentrate on his studies. When 
the mourning period was over, he partici- 
pated in the provincial examination of 
1498 and won first place. 

Prior to the metropolitan 
1499, T’ang Yin 


tests in 
came to know Hsii 
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Ching #@ (d. 1519), a rich man’s son, 
who was also heading for the capital for 
the same purpose. In Peking, because of 
his penury, T’ang depended on Hsii for 
high living. Hsii, who does not seem to 
have had much confidence in his own 
ability to place, is said to have bribed 
the servant of one of the two chief exam- 
iners, Ch’eng Min-cheng (q.v.), to get 
hold of the questions, and then to have 
shared them with T’ang. Actually Ch’eng 
had already received reports about T’ang 
from the official examiner in Nanking, 
Liang Ch’u (q.v.). Before long the matter 
came to light and was reported to the 
emperor. As a result, T’ang Yin and Hsti 
Ching were thrown into jail, and the 
examiner Ch’eng likewise (May 31). For 
T’ang, who was regarded as a leading 
figure among the hopefuls in the exami- 
nation, this was a shattering blow, for it 
meant the end of any official career. 
Although after release he was offered a 
petty position in Chekiang, he declined 
and returned to Soochow. 

According to Chu Yun-ming who 
wrote T’ang’s epitaph, the latter traveled 
extensively in this period, south to Fu- 
kien and west to Szechwan, as a way to 
forget his troubles. This has been disputed 
recently by Chiang Chao-shen jUJkeh, 
however, who thinks that this was Chu’s 
way of disguising his friend’s depression 
after the disaster, for T’ang actually would 
not have had the means to take _ such 
lengthy journeys. In disgrace and frustra- 


tion, T’ang found little outlet for his 
talents, and gave himself entirely to 
drinking and the bohemian life. He 


divorced his second wife, and became quite 
cynical, sometimes using in his poetry ex- 
tremely colloquial expressions as a means 
to shock the public. When Wen Cheng- 
ming reproached him for his ways, he 
retorted rudely, almost breaking up their 
friendship. Still he needed to support him- 
self. It was probably about this time, 
around 1500, that he began to. study 
painting under Chou Ch’en (q.v.), thinking 
of using this art to earn his livelihood. 


T’ANG Yin 
Soon his fame in this medium rose to 
such an extent that reportedly Chou 
Ch’en was asked to paint for him in 


order to fill his commissions. Later, around 
1505, he seems to have done so well 
that he was able to build a villa on the 
Peach Blossom Embankment in Soochow. 

In 1514 Chu Ch’en-hao, the prince of 
Ning (see Wang Shou-jen), an ambitious 
man who was planning to rebel, after 
hearing about T’ang’s talents invited him 
to join his staff in Nanchang. Glad to 
have this opportunity, T’ang accepted the 
position, and enjoyed himself with visits 
to some of the famous mountains and 
lakes in Kiangsi, such as Mt. Lu jel. 
When, however, he discovered the prince’s 
real intentions, he tried to disengage him- 
self. He feigned madness, drinking heavily 
and causing all kinds of embarassments. 
Eventually, deciding that T’ang was too 
unruly to be of any use to him, the prince 
let him go. 

In his later years, back in Soochow, 
he became quite famous. Many more of 
the leading men of the area, both scholars 
and artists, were numbered among his 
acquaintances. His daughter married the 
son of Wang Ch’ung (q.v.), also a poet 
and painter. On the other hand, his_ in- 
dulgence in wine and women, often with 
Chu Ytin-ming as companion, became ex- 
cessive. Many anecdotes about his brawls, 
his escapades with prostitutes, his mis- 
chievous tricks on friends and prominent 
literati, were the talk of the town. As a 
result, T’ang gradually became known in 
the popular media as a colorful, frivolous, 
and comic hero involved in a whole series 
of romantic attachments. The most famous 
story about him is the “San” hsiao yin 
yuan” =P (Romance of the three 
smiles), the theme of which developed 
into a drama, T’an-tzu Hz, and short 
stories. Later scholars have shown that 
T’ang’s name was substituted in the story 
for that of a character in a play which 
originated during the Yuan. In spite of 
this, the legend spread his fame in later 
Chinese literature. 
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Toward the end of his life, to lament 
his own fate, he carved a seal for himself 
with the characters “Chiang-nan  ti-i 
feng-liu ts’ai-tzu” JT RB—Aiiyf (The 
foremost rake south of the Yangtze River). 
He also turned-to Buddhism, and took the 
pseudonym Liu-ju 7g (Six likes), a term 
borrowed from the Diamond Sitra. Because 
of his reckless life, his health suffered 
and he died at the age of nearly fifty- 
four. T’ang is known as a poet, calligra- 
pher, and painter. As a poet, his name 
came to be bracketed with those of Chu 
Yiin-ming, Wen Cheng-ming, and Hsu 
Chen-ch’ing (q.v.) as one of the “Four 
Talents of Wu” J&rbpu-f. A translation 
of one of his poems appears in The Per- 
guin Book of Chinese Verse. His poems and 


essays were assembled in one _ volume, 
T’ang Po-hu chiian chi {AeA e, first 


brought together in 1534, not long after 
his death. Additions were made in 1592, 
1607, 1614, and finally in 1801. The last 
edition includes his poems, essays, and 
other writings, and also some of the 
biographical accounts and other episodes 
in Ming and Ch’ing informal writings, as 
well as the book on painting which he is 
supposed to have edited. Among his best- 
known writings are three letters which he 
addressed to his friend Wen Cheng-ming, 
lamenting his fate. 

T’ang’s greatest claim to fame undoubt- 
edly lies in his painting. He is generally 
regarded as one of the “Four Masters of 
the Ming,” together with Shen Chou, 
Wen Cheng-ming, and Ch’iu Ying (q.v.), 
each with his own distinctive style. As a 
professional painter, T’ang was generally 
quite eclectic. Wang Shih-chen (gq. y.) 
writes about his painting: “Po-hu has very 
high ability. From Li Ch’eng, Fan K’uan, 
Li T’ang, Ma Yiian, and Hsia Kuei of the 
Sung to such masters as Chao Meng-fu, 
Wang Meng (q.v.), Huang (Kung-wang) 
of the last dynasty [Yitian], he studied 
them and understood them all. His hand- 


ling of the brush is elegant and rich as 
well as cautious and precise, but full of 
consonance at the same time.” T’ang’s 
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painting, typical of the Ming approach, 
does not have so much direct contact with 
nature as that of the artists of Sung and 
Yiian. His work reflects his knowledge of 
the past and his blending of various ele- 
ments from the earlier masters into one. 
In scope, his works range from the more 
eclectic paintings, which must have de- 
rived from those of Chou Ch’en, to the 
more literati works close to those of Shen 
Chou and Wen Cheng-ming. 

Among some two hundred extant 
works attributed to T’ang’s hand, the most 
interesting are those scattered in various 
museums, such as the Palace Museum, 
Taipei, and others in mainland China. The 
outstanding piece in sheer skill among his 
early works is “Chiang-nan nung-shih t’u” 
iL 233 || (Farming in Chiang-nan) in 
the Palace Museum. It is characterized by 
its exquisite, minute brushwork on paper, 
a unique piece. Typical of his middle 
period under the strong infiuence of Chou 
Ch’en is a group of hanging scrolls now 
on the mainland and published in the 
T’ang Liu-ju hua chi 3, _ reprinted by 
Chiang Chao-shen. They include “Mao-wu 
feng-ch’ing => Eww tu” (Thatched cot- 
tage in clear wind), “Kao-shan ch’i-shu 
UA =vu” (Lofty mountains and rare 
trees), “Hstieh-shan hsing-lu =§\lj77 ff t’u” 
(Traveling in snowy mountains), “K’an- 
ch’tian ting-feng AIRF tu” (Looking 
at the waterfall and listening to the wind), 
and “Pao-ch’in kuei-lai f@BRAe tu” 
(Returning home with lute). The “Han 
kuan hstieh-chi chou” :q f= 5eih (Clearing 
after snow in a mountain pass) in the 
Palace Museum also belongs to this group. 
A more mature style is shown in _ the 
following paintings, probably belonging to 
the period when he _ was forty years of 
age: “Lo hsia ku-wu ¥esspl*~e tu” (Pavil- 
ion of the prince of T’eng) on the main- 
land, and “Shan-lu sung-sheng |L| PK RABE 
tu” (Whispering pines on a mountain 
path), and “Hsi-chou hua-chiu Papyz5#e tu” 
(Exchanging reminiscences in Hsi-chou), 
both in the Palace Museum. While the group 
of works printed when he was between 
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thirty and forty are characterized by 
their eclecticism in modeling after the 
pattern of both Northern and Southern 
Sung, but with more stylized rocks and 
trees, the later works show some of the 
same tendencies, but are more relaxed in 
brushwork and in treatment. In his last 
years, however, his’ best works are those 
exhibiting a more literati approach, such 


as “Chen-tse yen-shu #2249} chou” 
(Trees in the mists of Lake T’ai), “Ts’ai 
lien #R3@ tu” (Gathering lotus), dated 


1520, and “Kao-shih &- t’u” (A scholar), 
all in the Palace Museum. The last was 
modeled after Liang K’ai (fl. 1204), in 
which the very free and sketchy brushwork 
of the painter is imitated. 

T'ang was also known for his 
portrayal of courtly ladies, a tradition that 
goes back to such eighth-century artists 
as Chou Fang and Chang Hsiian. Several 
paintings in the Palace Museum illustrate 
this: “T’ao Ku tseng-tz’u fey za] tu” 
(T’ao Ku presents a poem), “Fang T’ang- 
jen shih-nt” (Re AfE& (Figures in the 
T’ang style), and “Pan-chi Hf Mi t’uan-shan 
Hilf tu” (Lady Pan holds the autumn 
fan). 

As indicated above T’ang Yin is also 
known to have compiled a book on paint- 
ing, called Liu-ju chii-shih hua pu }F- 
grat, with treatises on painting from 
T’ang, Sung, and Yiian writers. Sometimes 
it appears as one of his collected works, 
such as the one mentioned above, but 
sometimes it is printed either as a separate 
volume or as a part of books of treatises 
on painting. It is, however, now generally 
considered to be by another hand. 
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TAO-CHI 383% (T. Gig, H. SMA 
FR, RAHA. AWE, PEGS, HLA, 
etc.), died ca. 1719, a monk-painter of 
the early Ch’ing period, was born into a 
family of high degree. His original name 
was Chu Jo-chi 7H. As a descendant 
in the twelfth generation of the brother 
of the founder of the Ming imperial line, 
he became heir to the Ching-chiang jy 
princedom and was enfeoffed in Kweilin, 
Kwangsi. A year after the dynasty came 
to a close, Tao-chi’s ambitious father, Chu 
Heng-chia (see ECCP, p. 200), declared a 
regency, thereby involving himself in a 
futile struggle against the prince of T’ang, 
Chu Yii-chien(ECCP), the reigning prince. 
At the final debacle, Chu Heng-chia was 
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captured (1646), and died in disgrace. 
Thus dispossessed, Tao-chi (then between 
five and ten sui), was forced to flee in the 
company of a faithful servant. They 
made their way to the neighboring district 
of Ch’iian-chou 4), where presumably 
he had to live incognito, especially after 
the Ch’ing army reoccupied that area in 
1650 (see Li Ch’eng-tung, K’ung Yu-te, 
ECCP). Meanwhile the adolescent Tao- 
chi developed an interest in art and in 
Buddhism, two forces that were to mould 
his life. Before the age of twenty, he had 
become so well versed in painting, callig- 
raphy, and poetry that he achieved a meas- 
ure of renown. Partly due to an other- 
worldly inclination and perhaps also for 
his personal safety, he became a Buddhist 
neophyte. About 1662, on arriving at Sung- 
chiang #AYL, near Soochow, he took a new 
master in the person of Pen-yueh AF 
(H. fief, d. 1676) under whose guidance 
he became a devotee of the Ch’an sect. 
Thereafter he stayed for some time (1666- 
80) in a monastery on Ching-t’ing-shan #% 
=\1} in Hstian-ch’eng ik (Anhwei), 
seven years in Nanking (1680-87), and 
over a decade at Yangchow (1687-97), in- 
terrupted by visits to Peking (1689-92) 
and neighboring provinces, such as Kiangsi 
and Chekiang. In sum, Tao-chi spent a 
period of more than thirty years in various 
places, during which he came again into 
contact with the world at large, assuming 
the dual role of monk-painter, for which 
he is best remembered. Throughout these 
decades his coterie grew to include a select 
group of secular associates, whose friend- 
ship he dearly cherished. Among the 
notable figures in his life, the best known 
and perhaps the most influetial was Mei 
Ch’ing (q.v.) whose death coincided with 
Tao-chi’s fateful break with the sangha. 
A gifted poet and painter, Mei came to 
share many of his tendencies and predi- 
lections in the creative realm _ with the 
younger man, emulating and _ being 
emulated in turn. On the other hand, Ch’t 
Ta-chin (ECCP) found a community of 
interest with Tao-chi on the basis of a simi- 
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lar background and views. A third confi- 
dant and benefactor, Po-er-tu fRpAAgR Cf. 

1700), was surpisingly enough a Manchu; 
his presence loomed large during Tao-chi’s 
sojourn in Peking. It was he who came to 
Tao-chi’s rescue in those years when the 
latter was faced with financial crisis, after 
he had emerged from the monastic disci- 
pline. Conversely, aloof and inaccessible 
though Tao-chi was on occasion, harbor- 
ing a tenacious will and a mocking con- 
tempt for the conventional values, he none- 
theless won his way into Confucian circles 
by a disarming ebullience and candor and, 
in even greater measure, by his achieve- 
ment in the arts, which reached maturity 
about this time. During this phase, Tao-chi 
maintained a delicate balance between 
monkish duties and artistic pursuits, inter- 
mingled with frequent outings and excur- 
sions that in themselves were the occasion 
for so many of his works. Trips to Huang- 
shan #1] were particularly fruitful. With 
this scenic mountain for his inspiration, 
Tao-chi ventured in his own way to 
evoke the natural wonder, simulating, as 
he is known to have said, the palpitation 
of “T’ai-chi’s quintessence,” which had 
given Huang-shan its sublime form. Of the 
several versions of his studies of Huang- 
shan extant today, the album in the Sumi- 
tomo collection is perhaps the most famous. 
Painted sometime between 1667 and 1674, 
when the master was roaming about its 
thirty-six peaks, his sense impressions were 
rendered with such vivid freshness. that 
the album virtually assured him a _ place 
in the history of art. Another work, a 
handscroll in the same collection dated 
1699, however, presents a different over- 
tone; this Tao-chi painted when, after a 
prolonged absence, he conjured up Huang- 
shan’s visual semblance from the depth 
of tangled memories, suffusing the whole 
with a lingering scent of nostalgia. To a 
lesser extent, the picturesque environs of 
Nanking and Yangchow also drew his 
attention and gave rise to a number of 
significant works, now mainly preserved 
in later copies. 
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These thirty years, however, were 
not without dramatic incidents. Among 
them his encounters with the K’ang-hsi 
emperor, during the latter’s tour of the 
lower Yangtze valley, were of foremost 
importance even if they tend to cast Tao- 
chi in an unfavorable light. Little is 
known of his first “audience with the 
monarch, which took place at Nanking in 
1684. But in the Yangchow sequel of 
1689, when meeting the Ch’ing emperor 
for the second time, the former scion of 
the Ming house presented himself as a 
loyal, subject, thus shattering the popular 
myth that portrayed him as a Ming patriot. 

Only less important was Tao-chi’s 
meeting with his nemesis, Wang Yiian-ch’i 


(ECCP), which climaxed his visit to the 
north. The youngest of the four Wang, 
Wang Yuan-ch’i was then at the height 


of his career, radiating his influence and 
stamping his own impressions on contemp- 
orary trends in art; by contrast, the rustic 
monk was much less known at the 
capital. Through the efforts of Po-er-tu, 
these two painters were brought together 
in 1691 and collaborated in an ink ren- 
dering of bamboo and orchid, which may 
still be seen in a version at the Palace 
Museum. This courteous gesture, however, 
could scarcely veil the differences that 
stemmed from their antithical views on 
art. For some time Wang Yian-ch’i had 
been prone to dismiss the painters of the 
Yangchow and Nanking regions, branding 
their freely individualistic as “aberrant 
manners,” and comparing them to the 
then disgraced Northern School. For his 
part, the visiting monk also remained 
adamant in his stand against tendencies 
toward imitation, which from the days of 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP) had become 
orthodox. Where painting assumed _ the 
guise of fang ff, literally “in style of,” it 
tended to foster a reliance on past models 
and conventions, and, in the process, stifle 
original expression. As existing evidences 
show, Tao-chi, while in the north, was 
openly critical of the prevailing ortho- 
doxy, and attempted to instill an individ- 
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ualistic spirit into those he came to know. 
Under the circumstances the meeting with 
Wang Yuan-ch’i did not end in any mean- 
ingful rapport. It did, however, intensify 
his opposition to the orthodox school, and 
thereby led him to clarify his own thoughts 
on art. Out of this came his Hua-yii lu = 
aaex, a work of great originality and force, 
which demonstrates his emergence from 
mere polemic against the contemporary 
modes to a new awareness of painting’s 
profound import. 

By the time that the Hua-yii lu was 
written, however (ca. 1700), Tao-chi was 
no longer a member of the Buddhist 
monk-hood. Irked by the unproductivity of 
Ch’an life, and weary of its rituals, e.g., 
“waving the duster, wielding the priestly 
staff, shouting and crying to men and 
devas::--,” Tao-chi in 1697 withdrew from 
the monks’ community, bringing to a 
close several decades of involvement. In 
lieu of a sacred shrine, the one-time 
monk _ substituted a humble dwelling, a 
ts’ao-tang itr (thatched cottage), to 
give him shelter during his remaining 
years. By naming it Ta-ti Ay and him- 
self Ta-ti-tzu, Tao-chi had in mind the 
shedding of his clerical past, and by im- 
plication the onset of a new life. 

Hereafter, in his last phase, Tao-chi 
appeared in the city of Yangchow as a 
painting master, garbed in a monk’s cap 
and Confucian robe. For an indigent ex- 
priest otherwise unequipped to cope with 
mundane exigencies, it was his art that 
provided him with a means of subsistence. 
In art he discerned a purposiveness, a 
positive value, to which perhaps inspired 
by Pen Ytieh he gave vent under the 
concept of I-hua — (the primordial 
line). By this is meant, in a teleological 
vein, the organic order of becoming or 
the archetype of growth and maturation, 
i.e., the innate urge for things to evolve 
in a self-defining and independent way, 
conceived as a series of release and fulfill- 
ment of the latent resources under their 
command. According to the master, paint- 
ing, itself a concrete manifestation of 
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I-hua, should, on one hand, demonstrate 
the very same process that occurs in na- 
ture and display it in visual terms, and, on 
the other, exert a refining influence upon 
one’s inner being. On the whole, with his 
emphasis on active realization and _ its 
individualistic premises, Tao-chi struck a 
chord in harmony with the teachings of 
the resurgent neo-Confucianism. 

By this time, the aging master felt 
with increasing acuteness the impact of 
the early trauma, which had changed his 
life. An embittered Tao-chi began openly 
to lament his woes, unleashing in his later 
poems years of pent-up emotion, charging 
the verses with a surging intensity and grief. 
Anxious to revive his link to the remote 
past, the master began to sign his works 
with such signatures and epithets as 
Tsan’s tenth generation descendant #zv 


+k, referring to Chu Tsan-i #& 
(grandnephew of Chu Yuan-chang, enf. 
1400, d. 1408), being the second of 


the Ching-chiang princes, but the first in 
line to receive his name from the Ming 
founder. Indeed, the emperor had, by 
force of edict, charted the genealogical 
course for the offshoots of each branch 
of the Chu clan by laying down a verse 
of twenty characters, to be employed in 
the names of successive generations of 
which Tsan is a typical example. In sum, 
as if in penitence for his betrayal of the 
1680s, Tao-chi in the post 1700 era _ in- 
tently and valiantly resumed his rightful 
heritage, however illusory it had become. 
He lived on into his seventies in Yang- 
chow and died about 1719. 

Of Tao-chi’s paintings in existence, 
only a few may safely be attributed to 
him, the rest being copies and _ pastiches 
occasioned largely by his posthumous rise 
to fame, i.e., from the 19th century onward. 
Among them the majority are album leaves, 
lending weight to a critical appraisal that 
adjudged the master as_ considerably 
more at ease with smaller pieces than 
with large, monumental compositions. In 
general, Tao-chi’s works shun not only 
the “sweet ripeness” of an artisan, but 
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also the quality of “bland placidity” that 
has long been acclaimed as the summit 
of — scholar-painting. Instead Tao-chi 


favored a “raw and pungent” undertone, 
with a penchant for discordant effect. His 
early paintings revealed a refined touch, 
using brush strokes sparingly to sustain a 
measured tempo and a faint, austere mood. 
This is exemplified by the aforementioned 
Huang-shan album, when Tao-chi was 
indubitably at his lyrical height. But over 
the years the master evolved a more 
forceful and tortuous vision, where a quiv- 
ering surface and a darkened luminosity 
were in order, assisted by tensed lineal 
passages, dense moisture, and atonal mod- 
ulation. His range also broadened; a per- 
petual innovator, Tao-chi came to encom- 
pass a_ kaleidoscopic variety of moods 
and expressions, unsurpassed by any con- 
temporary painter. The last years at Yang- 
chow saw the master producing prolifi- 
cally, when his own financial needs and 
the demands made upon him by _ local 
collectors kept him working at an unprece- 
dented pace. 

Second only to his painting, Tao-chi’s 
calligraphy also earned him a measure of 
renown. His formal spectrum, in this case, 
shows a free mixture of the li ## script 
with the “running” and “cursive,” ranging 
from the restrained archaism of his early 
phase to the bold and seemingly careless 
Style of mature years. An occasional car- 
ver of seals, the versatile Tao-chi is still 
better known for his rockery or garden 
design, two examples of which are record- 
ed to have been at Yangchow. 

Besides the Hua-yii lu, Tao-chi’s extant 
writings consist chiefly of colophons and 
inscriptions that at one time accompanied 
(or may still accompany) his paintings. 
Several collections of such colophons 
were made during the course of two 
centuries after his death: the earliest being 
Ta-ti-tzu vi-hua shih pa K¥FBBARK by 
Wang I-ch’en ~¢##fhe (T. Bath, H. 4), 
a little-known amateur painter and col- 
lector of the 1730s and an admirer of the 
master. Similar collections were made by 
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other editors in later years. To Wang I-ch’en 
we also owe a manuscript of the Hua-yii 
lu dated to 1731, now in the Nanking 
Library. The printing of the art treatise, 
however, did not start until some _ sixty 
years later, when the compiler of the 
Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts'ung-shu (see Pao Ting- 
po, ECCP) included it in the miscellany 
of 1779-80. Another fifty years had to 
pass before the editors of Chao-tai FRft 
tsung-shu took pains to collate the text, 
and append to it a series of critical and 
historical references to Tao-chi, including 
the “Hsia-tsun-che chuan” FE @ 5% (ff, a con- 
temporary impression of the monk-painter, 


written by Ch’en Ting BRR (T. ZEAL, b. 
1651) toward the end of his Nanking 
stay. Several other editions have since 


followed suit. In 1936 Osvald Sirén at- 
tempted a partial—and far from accurate 
—translation in his Chinese on the Art of 
Painting which remains intact in the 1963 
reissue, but did undergo some changes in 
Sirén’s other publications. A German ren- 
dition is available in Victoria Contag’s 
Die Beiden Steine (1950) and Zwei Meister 
Chinesischer Landschafamalerei (1955); it 
likewise falls short of critical standard. 
Recently, Pierre Ryckmans has provided 
a French translation of Hua-yii lu which 
appeared in Arts Asiatiques XIV _ (1966). 
Modern annotative efforts include those 
by Yii Chien-hua 47 @l|3## in Shih-t’ao hua- 
yii lu (1962); Chu Chi-hai #47 in Hua- 
pu of the same year; Huang Lan-p’o ¥%& 
Migs in Shih-t’'ao hua-yii lu i-chieh FBpR 
(1963); and a full length monograph by 
Chiang I-han #—j entitled K’u-kua ho- 
shang hua-yii lu yen-chiu Ifa EH 
ye (1965) provides us with the most inten- 
sive of Tao-chi’s art theory so far. 
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TAO An [gj (T. 3%), 
17, 1368, scholar and early supporter of 
Chu Yuan-chang, was a native of Tang- 
tu gee, the seat of T’ai-p’ing 72 prefec- 
ture (Anhwei). He was notable as the first 
Ming chancellor of the Hanlin Academy 
and as the principal designer of early 
Ming court ceremonials. During his child- 
hood, T’ao’s family was in difficult circum- 
stances. At the age of five he lost his 
father and his paternal grandfather died 
three years after that. He was able, never- 
theless, to pursue a _ literary education. 
One of his first teachers was the vener- 
able Li Hsi 2#® (d. 1357), who later 
joined him in the service of Chu Yian- 
chang. In 1344 he passed the provincial 
examination but failed in the metropolitan 
competition at Peking in 1345 and 1348. 
Meanwhile he interested himself in govern- 
mental affairs and apparently it was his 
comments on current matters that came 
to the attention of provincial officials; 
through their recommendation he was ap- 
pointed a teaching official. In the autumn 
of 1348 he taught briefly at Tang-t’u and 
in the winter of the same year he began 
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a three-year term in the Ming-tao #Aj& 
Academy (Nanking). He kept his widowed 
mother with him during this period, the 
better to care for her, aud in 1351 brought 
her back again to Tang-t’u where he 
resumed his teaching in the local academy. 
The disorders of the great anti-Yuan 
rebellion spread to T’ai-p’ing in 1352 and 
a state of emergency was declared in the 
prefecture. For three years longer, T’ao 
remained loyal to the Mongol regime. He 
composed several accounts of military 
preparations and of victories over the 
invading rebel forces. Late in 1353 he 
accepted a new teaching appointment 
near Shao-hsing, but found that there, 
too, the local militia were being mobilized. 
As the end of 1354 he concluded that the 
rebels could not be suppressed and _ he 
finally quit his post and went home. 

In July, 1355, Chu Yuan-chang crossed 
to the east back of the Yangtze and turned 
south to attack T’ai-p’ing. The city’s 
defenses where overcome and _ loyalist 
officials either retreated to continue their 
resistance or committed suicide. Despite 
the misconduct of many of his troops, 
Chu made a good impression on the _ in- 
habitants by posting orders against looting 
and by publicly executing a soldier who 
had violated his command. Presently, T’ao 
An and Li Hsi led a group of local dignitaries 
to greet the victor in his camp. T’ao was 
allegedly so impressed by the appearance 
of the future emperor that he said to his 
companions, “He is no ordinary man; we 
have found our true lord.” In a subsquent 
conversation he praised . Chu for having 
forsworn the rapacious behavior of other 
militarists, and encouraged him in his- 
ambition to conquer Nanking (then known 
as Chi-ch’ing #6 and referred to as 
Chin-ling 4), and make it his capital. 
He pointed out that it had a glorious his- 
tory as a seat of dynasties and was so 
situated as to dominate the Yangtze. Chu 
then appointed Li Hsi prefect of T’ai-p’ing 
and gave lesser offices to T’ao An, Wang 
Kuang-yang (q.v.), P’an T’ing-chien YR 
BX, T’ao’s protégé, and Wang K’ai (see 
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Hu Ta-hai). All except Wang Kuang-yang 
had served the Yuan at T’ai-p’ing as teach- 
ing officials or as minor administrators. 

Nanking fell to Chu Yutan-chang in 
April, 1356, and on July 28 he was _ ac- 
claimed duke of Wu. T’ao was then given 
a modest appointment in the new branch 
secretariat and was soon entrusted with a 
diplomatic mission, probably to deliver an 
offer of some kind to Chang Shih-ch’eng 
(q.v.), then ominously extending his con- 
trol over the region east and south of 
Nanking. T’ao’s mother died while he was 
away. On his return, he buried her in 
T’ai-p’ing, moved his wife and children 
into Nanking for their safety, and began 
his three years’ mourning. He subsequently 
held office in the capital from 1358 to 
1364. It does not appear that he played an 
important role in the government there, 
but he did at least serve Chu Yuan-chang 
as a kind of court poet, composing occa- 
sional pieces celebrating his travels and his 
victories and lamenting the death in battle 
of some of his officers. He even went to 
war occasionally with Chu’s army and 
witnessed the battle of Poyang Lake in 
the autumn of 1363. His wife died in 
1362 and he promptly remarried. 

From 1364 to 1367 T’ao held office 
in several local governments. The collapse 
of the state of Han (see Ch’en Yu-liang) 
in the winter of 1363/64 brought many 
new districts under Chu’s authority, and 
created a sudden demand for additional 
qualified administrators. T’ao An and 
Wang Kuang-yang were sent early in 
1364 to Kiangsi, where T’ao was prefect 
of Huang-chou #). At the same time 
P’an T’ing-chien and Wang _ K’ai were 
sent to Chekiang. Tao reportedly won the 
affection of the people of Huang-chou by 
his benevolent rule. In the latter part of 
1364 he was demoted to serve as magis- 
trate of T’ung-ch’eng ali because of 
some supposed wrongdoing (salt smuggling 
by members of his household, according 
to one account). In February of the fol- 
lowing year he was promoted again to 
prefect of Jao-chou #8), leaving a 
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vacancy at T’ung-ch’eng to be filled by Chu 
Yutan-chang’s ill-fated nephew, Chu Wen- 
cheng (see Chu Yiian-chang). At Jao-chou, 
T’ao persuaded some of the _ inhabitants 
to help provide for the defense of the 
city against an attack by bandits. On this 
occasion Chu Yuan-chang composed a 
poem to praise him for having prevented 
the army officers from executing peasants 
who had collaborated with the enemy. In 
1366 Chu granted him an audience in 
Nanking. On his return to his post, T’ao 
was allowed to suspend a_ local military 
tax with the result that many Jao-chou 
people who had moved away now returned 
to their homes. 

In 1367 Chu Yuan-chang anticipated 
his enthronement by setting his scholars 
the task of creating the laws, ceremonials, 
and music for the new regime. In June 
he re-established the Hanlin Academy 
under the direction of T’ao An and T’ao’s 
old T’ai-p’ing associate, P’an T’ing-chien. 
It is said that the new emperor awarded 
T’ao two parallel phrases as decoration for 
his gate, reading: “Kuo-ch’ao mo-lieh 
wu-shuang shih, Han-ylan wen-chang 
ti-i chia” BURT RAM - REAR — HR 
(without equal as adviser of this dynasty; 
the first one in essay writing in the Han- 
lin Academy). Soon afterward, learned 
officials of the academy and other central 
government agencies were organized in 
several specialist groups under the over- 
all authority of Li Shan-ch’ang (q.v.). 
T’ao was the effective head of the group 
working on ceremonial, and was specifically 
responsible for the “great sacrifices.” 
These were the sacrifices to Heaven, Earth, 
Ancestors, Morning Sun, Evening Moon, 
and First Farmer, i.e. Shen Nung. (Later, 
the last three were dropped to the second 
rank of sacrifices. ) The Ming-shih  suc- 
cinctly describes the method employed by 
the commission on ceremonial: “In each 
case, they were able to adduce classical 
principles as the basis and to consult tra- 
ditional standards and later refinements... 
Where compromises were made, the deci- 
sions conformed to the emperor’s will.” 
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The classical text used was the Chou-li 
(Rites of Chou). Later ceremonial practice 
was then studied dynasty by dynasty. A 
reasonable middle way was found to solve 
the problems raised by contradictory prec- 
edents. The work of the commission was 
presented in the form of several compila- 
tions. The first two were undertaken during 
T’ao’s service in the Hanlin Academy. One 
was the Chiao-she tsung-miao yen-ko bjt 
ova (Continuity and change in the 
altars of heaven and earth, soil and grain, 
and the ancestral temple). This work, in 
one chiian, is summarized in the shih-lu, 
ch. 30. The emperor, in his anxiety about 
ritual error, was not satisfied, and ordered 
another and much larger compilation, the 
Ts'un-hsin lu Fe..>$R (Record of the 
constant heart), fragments of which 
Survive in the Ming-ch’ao_ k’ai-kuo wen- 
hsien. This work was probably completed 
after T’ao had left the capital, and was 
presented by a colleague. 

T’ao’s commission found that the Rites 
of Chou enjoined sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth on altars on the south and 
north (yang and yin) sides of the city. 
They also found, however, that, beginning 
with Wang Mang (d. A. D. 23), the usual 
practice had been to make a joint sacrifice 
to both Heaven and Earth on the southern 
altar. During the Sung dynasty, an effort 
was made to reinstitute the separate sacrifi- 
ices, but this ended with the court’s move 
to Hangchow. Chu Yuan-chang was now 
advised to return to the ancient practice, 


and altars were constructed according 
to Han dynasty specifications east of 
the Nanking city walls. Like many other 


this one was soon altered. 
The emperor decided that Heaven and 
Earth were analogous to father and 
mother, and that it was therefore unnatural 
that they should be served in different 
places. In 1377 he ordered construction 
of the Ta-ssu tien qiERX (Great sacrifice 


early plans, 


hall, usually called the Nan-chiao yxy, 
South suburban altar) on the site of the 


original Altar of Heaven. Here, until the 
end of his reign, he offered joint sacrifices 
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to Heaven and Earth. A separate altar 
for the Earth spirit was built north of 
the outer wall of Peking in 1530 and the 
joint sacrifice was finally abandoned. 

The establishment of sacrifices to the 
spirits of Soil and Grain proved especially 
difficult. The first time the rites were 
performed under the Ming regime on 
February 25, 1368, the participants were 
drenched by a heavy rain, and the emperor 
very nearly executed the ceremonial offi- 
cials whom he believed responsible for 
producing this inauspicious result (see 
Chang I). The emperor then embarrassed 
his advisers by proposing that a roof be 
constructed over the altars in order to 
protect them. It fell to T’ao An to expalin 
to him that,.-to retain, their. efficacy, the 
altars had to be exposed to the forces 
of nature, and that the Soil and Grain 
altars of defeated enemies were roofed 
over for precisely this reason. He suggested 
instead that the emperor offer the sacrifice 
in the nearby Hall of Abstinence, Chai 
Kung ‘er, in the event of bad weather. 
T’ao’s last contribution to Ming ceremo- 
nial may have been in March, when he 
submitted a memorial in which he argued 
for the ancient precedent that the emperor 
should wear five different hats for differ- 
ent sacrifiicial rites. Chu decided, how- 
ever, that two hats would be quite enough. 

T’ao’s service in the capital ended in 
May, 1368. In that month, the Kiangsi 
administration vice-commissioner, Wang 
Kuang-yang, was transferred to Shantung, 
and T’ao, despite his polite first refusal, 
was ordered to fill the vacancy. Why T’ao 
should have been selected is not clear, 
but it seems possible that the emperor 
was not altogether satisfied with the 
performance of the ceremonial experts. 
T’ao was accused by a censor of certain 
crimes. Pressed to reveal his source of 
information, the censor admitted that he 
was repeating what he had heard “in the 
streets.” The emperor then accused him 
of engaging in slander and _ ordered him 
dismissed from the Censorate. T’ao’s 
acquittal came none too soon; he died at 
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his post in October. He was posthumously 
invested with the title duke of Ku-shu 
prefecture Haq#h2. This mark of 
imperial favor was not enough, however, 
to protect his sons from being executed 
at some later date on grounds of corrup- 
tion. T’ao’s collected works survive in the 
T’ao hsiieh-shih hsien-sheng wen-chi Ex: 
4-4: 442, which was included in the 
Imperial Library. 
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Romeyn Taylor 


T’AO Chung-wenfy{3z (original surname 
P’an ¥%; another ming HRB), ca. 1481- 
December 11, 1560, Taoist priest, was a 
native of Huang-kang $f], Hukuang. 
He probably started his career as a yamen 
clerk. Learning about charms and talis- 
mans from a fellow. provincial, Wan Yu- 
shan #-E\ (original ming 7j§2x). he later 
made the acquaintance of the Taoist patri- 
arch Shao Yuan-chieh (q.v.). During his 
middle years T’ao appears to have served 
as a minor official first in Hukuang and 
then in Liao-yang3#BhB under the Liaotung 
regional military commission. On_ the 
completion of his nine-year tour of duty 
in the north he had to report to the capi- 
tal. Here he stayed with Shao, then wrest- 
ling with the problem of exorcizing an 
evil spirit that had allegedly invaded the 
palace precincts. Shao gladly turned the 
reponsibility over to T’ao, who is said to 
have succeeded with his own charms and 
holy water. Beginning with this feat T’ao 
gradually insinuated himself into the con- 
fidence of Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), 
and before long assumed the duties of 
Shao Yuan-chieh. For example, it is 
reported that T’ao foretold early in 1539 
that the emperor was soon to have a 
nearly fatal accident. One actually did 
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occur in March when, at a stop in Honan 
on his way to pay a visit to his father’s 
tomb in Hukuang, a fire broke out in the 
imperial quarters. The emperor’s life was 
saved by Lu Ping (q.v.). There may have 
been a plot behind this near catastrophe, 
but the emperor chose instead to recall 
T’ao’s prescience. Meanwhile Shao died 
and his position passed on to T’ao. In 
‘October the emperor titled T’ao an immor- 
tal, made him patriarch of Taoism of the 
state and chief director of the affairs of 
the central Taoist registry in Peking, and 
gave honors to his parents and his wife. 
Again, in the following year, when the 
young heir apparent, Chu Tsai-jui (see 
Chu Hou-ts’ung) nearly succumbed to 
smallpox, the emperor credited the prayers 
of T’ao and other Taoist medical advice 
with saving his life. In December, 1540, 
the emperor made T’ao a supernumerary 
minister of Rites and a junior guardian, and 
promoted his wife to lady of the first rank. 

To remain in the good graces of 
the throne, T’ao began his frequent dona- 
tions of cash and cotton cloth(200 bales 
at a time) to the soldiers on the frontier. 
He also cultivated the acquaintance of an 
alchemist named Tuan Ch’ao-yung (see 
Kuo Hsiin) who asserted that he could 
turn base metals into gold and silver; ac- 
tually he presented several dozen fine gold 
and silver vessels to the emperor in 1540. 
T’ao was at this time initiating a plan to 
flatter the emperor by setting up altars 
throughout the land where sacrifices might 
be offered to the god of thunder, for Chu 
Hou-ts’ung associated himself with this 
deity. T’ao counted on Tuan to finance 
the building of the altars, but eventually 
thought better of the association, and 
warned the emperor against him. Not long 
after, Tuan became implicated in a murder, 
suffered imprisonment, and died in jail 
(March 29, 1543) without a word on his 
behalf from T’ao. Tuan’s removal from 
the scene did not end the construction of 
the altars. As the emperor’s one-time prin- 
cipality was at An-lu in Hukuang, and 
the fact that this was hardly more than 
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one hundred miles northwest of T’ao’s 
birthplace near Huang-kang, he approved 
the idea of erecting the grand altar there. 
In addition, the local shrine of the  tute- 
lary god was repaired and later converted 
into the Wei-ling temple Bae. A year 
after Tuan’s death (August, 1544) the 
emperor made T’ao junior tutor—a_ rank 
which he held concurrently with that of 
junior guardian. A few months after this 
(November), following the capture of some 
Mongol spies, the emperor in gratitude 
made T’ao junior preceptor, this sign of 
favor coming as a result of T’ao’s erection 
of an altar in the palace area, invoking 
the suppression of barbarian invaders (42 )# 
tete). Tao now held concurrently, unlike 
any Other figure in the whole history of the 
Ming, all three titles known as the san 
ku =f (the three solitaries). The altar 
was dismantled in the summer of 1551, 
when relations between the Chinese and 
the Mongols seemed to have quieted down. 
It was immediately reerected, however, on 
word of another invasion by Altan-qayan 
(q.v.). Meanwhile T’ao was the recipient 
of still higher honors, possibly because, 
among other things, he had arranged in 
1542 for the construction of a hall of 
the “thunder-god who protectes the state 
and enriches the people” (ji DRR ERE) 
in the secluded park in the Forbidden City 
where the emperor chose to reside in 
1543; and four years later he _ received 
imperial permission to initiate 24,000 
followers as Taoist priests. Whatever the 
reason, the emperor, on September 4, 1547, 
made him a great officer of the Court of 
Imperial Entertainments and Pillar of the 
State, entitled to receive a salary equal 
to that of a grand secretary. And in May 
1550, T’ao became the earl of Kung-ch’eng 
#&4A, with an annual stipend of 1,200 
piculs of grain. 

During all these years T’ao and Grand 
Secretary Yen Sung (q.v.) were cement- 
ing their alliance. Though they were often 
accused by certain officials of collusion, 
the emperor discredited the reports. When 
in 1542 Hsia Yen (q.v.), then senior 
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grand secretary, became vexed over the 
loss of the emperor’s favor, he unwisely 
took Yen Sung into his confidence, un- 
aware that the latter had plotted with T’ao 
to ruin him. After Yen succeeded Hsia at 
the end of 1548 and following the death 
of the heir apparent (1549), he and T’ao 
worked to effect the removal of the two 
surviving princes from the palace, Chu Tsai- 
ch’uan (see Chu Hou-ts’ung) and Chu Tsai- 
hou (q.v.). T’ao advised the emperor that 
“two dragons (the reigning emperor and 
his heir the potential ruler) should not see 
each other.” In other words, it would be 
inappropriate to appoint another heir, for 
then there would be only one ruler, and 
the spirits would not keep a jealous eye 
on the future monarch. This theory suited 
the emperor very well. He did not like 
to be reminded of his own poor health 
by designating a successor when still in 
middle-age;nor did he especially favor his 
older son. The scheme of Yen Sung and 
T’ao finally worked; both princes were 
obliged to leave the Forbidden City in 
February, 1553. If the emperor felt any 
remorse, he must have been gratified 
when, later in the year, T’ao memorial- 
ized that, during the construction of a 
bridge in Ch’i-ho-hsien #¥ynj&%, Shantung, 
a huge dragon bone, several tens of feet in 
length and weighing a thousand catties, 
was dredged from the river. T’ao took this 


to be a sign of heaven’s favor, and 
proposed donating 15,000 taels of silver 
towards the building of the bridge. The 


emperor showed his pleasure by ordering a 
grant from the privy purse, and praised 
T’ao for his loyalty. 

Through all of his twenty odd years 
as Taoist adviser to the throne T’ao gen- 
erally remained in the capital. He was well 
aware of the value of the emperor’s pro- 
tection, although on occasion he went on 
missions to various Taoist centers of im- 
portance. Besides catering to the emperor’s 
Taoist interests, he also ministered to his 
sexual appetite. T’ao was responsible not 
only for procuring and compounding the 
best and most expensive aphrodisiacs, but 
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also with helping to select (in December, 
1552 and September 1555) very young 
virgins—300 the first time, 160 the second 
—from whom would be _ extracted the 
ingredients necessary for the prescription 
T’ao demanded. These, together with 
other potions, may well have been re- 
sponsible in part for the emperor’s weak- 
ened condition and eventual demise. 

In 1559 T’ao retired to his home in 
Huang-kang because of failing health, 
leaving one of his sons, T’ao Shih-en tt 
i, to carry on his services at the court. 
He died a year later, at the age of nearly 
eighty. Before his death he memorialized 
his master in the humblest terms, and re- 
turned to him the articles fashioned in 
jade, the embroidered dragon robes, a 
golden dharma-crown for the patriarch, 
many vessels of gold, and 10,000 taels 
of silver, all of which the emperor had 
given him. At his death the throne ac- 
corded him the same honors as had been 
granted to Shao Yuan-chieh, and awarded 
him the posthumous title Jung-k’ang-hui- 
su 2& Beet. These were all cancelled on 
the accession of the new emperor in 1567. 
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Liu Ts’'un-yan 


TAO Tsung-i fe (T. ALR. H. HA, 
WOA#A), 14th century historian and 


poet, was born into a scholarly family of 
Huang-yen $f, Chiang-che, but lived 
most of his life in Sung-chiang#AyT, near 
Shanghai. His father, T’ao Yu & (T. BH 
sc, H. SBMA, SEW, 1286-1358), was 
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employed by the Chiang-che provincial 
government as a commoner clerk (iH) 
in Lan-ch’i #§Y¥8, Chiang-yin jrj&, and 
Sung-chiang (1341 ?), and later served 
as a head clerk (#454) in Hangchow (ca. 
1345-52), Kuei-an BRA (ca. 1352-56), and 
Shang-yii -f# (1356-58). T’ao Tsung-i’s 
mother, Chao Te-chen #§7##[B (d. 1346), 
was the daughter of Chao Meng-pen 7 
AX, a descendant of the founder of the 
Sung dynasty in the tenth generation. 


The birth and death dates of T’ao 
Tsung-i can only be approximated. It is 
known that when he was about twenty 


he took the provincial examination at 
Hangchow, most likely the one held in 
1335, and that he was still living in mid- 
year 1402. Hence his dates may be given 
tentatively as ca. 1316-ca. 1402. The con- 
jecture by Paul Pelliot that he was born 
about 1320 cannot be ruled out, however. 

At the provincial examination T’ao 
wrote some sharp criticisms of the Mongol 
regime which caused him to be_ rejected 
by the offended authorities. According to 
some sources he refused from then on to 
take any more civil examinations and 
devoted the rest of his life to studying and 
teaching. This is the kind of description 
often resorted to by biographers as one 
way of saying that the biographee failed 
to pass, or was barred from taking ex- 
aminations. It seems therefore that if T’ao 
did refrain from sitting for the examin- 
ations it could not have been voluntary. 
He did not waver in his loyalty to the 
Yiian emperor, at least not until the fall 
of the dynasty in 1368. He maintained his 
interest in writing essays in the examin- 
ation style for which he was famous as a 


teacher. Both of his brothers served in 
the Yiian government; one, T’ao Tsung- 
ch’uan ff, as an assistant magistrate 


and the other, T’ao Tsung-ju #2 (T. @ 
#:) as a head clerk (tu-shih #§3%, 7A) in 
the branch court for military affairs of 
Fukien-Kiangsi province (ca. 1365-67). 
From the few sketches about Ta’o 
Tsung-i and from the casual remarks about 
himself found in his writings, we may 
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piece together these facts and surmises 
regarding his life. For some twenty years 
after 1335 he seems to have lived with 
his father. About 1341, when in Sung- 
chiang (where his father was temporarily 
employed) he married a local girl, Fei 
Yuan-chen ##7~%, the daughter of a 
wealthy general in charge of the transport 
of grain by sea. Her mother was the 
second daughter of the great artist Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322), another descendant 
in the tenth generation of the first Sung 
emperor. Thus both T’ao Tsung-i and his 
wife were descended from Sung T’ai-tsu 
(Chao K’uang-yin) on the maternal side. 

Sometime in 1351 T’ao Tsung-i was 
recommended for office first by T’ai-pu- 
hua Z#7\# (Tai Buqa, 1304-52, cs 1321) 
and then by Ch’ou-li Ff) (cs 1333, d. 
[352).01t--4se saidij. thatemhe...déclinedyithe 
offers but what may have happened was 
that both sponsors died before the recom- 
mendations went through. When the rebel- 
lions that started in 1348 in his native 
place (see Fang Kuo-chen) forced him to 
look for greater safety, he chose Sung- 
chiang where the influence of his wife’s 
family afforded some protection. In 1356, 
after the city was ransacked first by rebels 
and then by government troops, T’ao 
moved to Ssu-ching yy, a town halfway 
between Sung-chiang and Shanghai. Here 
his students contributed on his behalf to 
the purchase of a house which became 
known as the Nan-ts’un ts’ao-t’ang pgs 
wir. By the middle of 1356 the area fell 
under the control of the troops of Chang 
Shih-ch’eng (q.v.) and a period of com- 
parative peacefulness prevailed. A number 
of refugee artists and men of letters 
congregated there, and together with T’ao 
formed a small group called the Chen- 
shuai hui [B2@ (Club of candid direct- 
ness). They enjoyed a season of cultural 
activities celebrated in their poems, essays, 
paintings, and books—a body of material 
that has not yet been fully explored. 

At one point a general under Chang 
Shih-ch’eng summoned T’ao_ Tsung-i to 
serve as an adviser, but he declined and 
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was allowed to continue his life of teach- 
ing and study. In this way he was spared 
the fate of many who, as Chang’s active 
supporters, suffered greatly when Chu 
Yiian-chang took over the country. [In 
subsequent years, T’ao went at least twice 
to Chu’s capital at Nanking. On the recom- 
mendation of local officials, T’ao, sum- 
moned to appear at court (1373), succeeded 
in persuading the emperor that he was ill 
and so obtained exemption from _ service. 
During this period his brother, T’ao Tsung- 
ju, was serving as a secretary in the min- 
istry of Personnel. The second occasion 
occurred in 1396 when each teacher was 
required to accompany his students to the 
capital; there they were examined on their 
ability to recite the emperor’s exhortations 
on observance of his law presented in the 
Ta-kao. The surmise that he once held 
some kind of official post between these 
two visits to Nanking seems plausible but 
cannot be substantiated. A poem in his 
collection, the Nan-ts’un shih-chi #%, 4 
ch., bears the date: 29th day, 10th month, 
Asin-ssu year (December 4, 1401). There 
is also a poem on the floods of the sum- 
mer of 1402. He probably died soon 
after that. 

The most important work left by T’ao 
is the collection of miscellaneous notes 
and essays completed in 1366 under the 
title Ch’o-keng lu #4 SR, or Nan-ts’un ch’o- 
keng lu, 30 ch. It includes his study notes 
on art, literature, science, etc., as well as 
his recording of current events and modes 
of life; these have proved to be indispen- 
sable sources for knowledge and_ under- 
standing of the late Yiian period, as shown 
in such works as Chinese Pictorial Art by 
R. H. van Gulik and Mediaeval Researches 
by E. Bretschneider. Records of that time 
may also be found in his collected poems 
Nan-ts'un shih-chi and Ts’ang-lang cho-ko 
Te isHeak, 1 ch. and in his anthology Yu- 
chih hsii-pien Ys ABR, which he compiled 
about 1376, modeled after a work with a 
preface dated 1243. Most of the authors 
of these accounts of tours and excursions 
were his contemporaries, some acquain- 
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tances among them. T’ao himself was a 
member of one jaunt to the hills east of 
Nanking, according to a_ record left by 
Sun Tso #4V/E (T. KE, KH) in 1373. A 
manuscript copied by the artist Ch’ien Ku 
(q.v.) in 1561 was reproduced in facsimile 
by T’ao Hsiang (see Ch’eng Ta-yleh) in 
1925. 

T’ao culled the materials of interest 
to him from an _ extensive number of 
books in his own and his friends’ libraries. 
He was a noted calligrapher too and com- 
piled a work on famous men who excelled 
in that art, entitled Shu-shih hui-yao #H 
738, 9 ch., printed in 1376. Later he him- 
self added one chiian of addenda, and 
the prince from Nanchang, Chu Mou-yin 
REE (T. ISS, H. BRIRIWA, fl. 1631), 
included another supplement. T’ao inter- 
ested himself also in ancient inscriptions 
on stone, making a collection of seventy- 
one items. By giving the full text of each, 
he thus preserved a number of important 
documents and biographical data. There 
are several editions of this collection 
known by the title Ku-k’o ts'ung-ch’'ao 7 
XIE, of which the original manuscript 
seems: to be still “extant; ‘* Alb cofosthese 
works by T’ao were copied into the 18th 
century Imperial Library, Ssu-k’u chiian- 
Shu. T’ao likewise left a collection of 
exempla, Ts’ao-mang ssu-ch’eng HFEF SE, 
which preserves some important biographi- 
cal materials on the two martyrs of the 
13th century, Wen Tvien-hsiang (1236- 
83) and Lu Hsiu-fu (1238-79). This work 
is accorded a notice in the ‘Ssu-k’u 
catalogue. 

Another compilation credited to T’ao 
is the famous ts’ung-shu, -Shuo-fuge 3, 100 
ch., which includes excerpts from over a 
thousand books. Some of these books and 
early editions of others, no longer extant, 
are represented only by his selections. 
Unfortunately, by the latter part of the 
15th century only some 70 chiian of his 
manuscripts for the Shuo-fu remained. 
About 1481 this imperfect copy came into 
the possession of a native of Shanghai, 
Yu Wen-po fact (cs 1454), who, after 
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adding over one hundred fifty titles taken 
from various collections, had a number of 
manuscript copies, each in 100 chiian, 
made for sale. Later, when a movable 
type edition of the 13th century work, 
Pai-ch'uan hsiieh-hai (see Hua Sui),  ap- 
peared, it became evident that Yui had ex- 
tracted many items from that earlier work 
to make up his edition of the Shuo-fu. 
Thereupon he wrote a preface with the 
date of 1495, in which he told the unlike- 
ly story that it was his clerical help who 
had copied from the Pai-ch’uan hsiieh-hai 
without his knowledge. The assertion that 
Yi’s edition was printed at that time 
cannot be substantiated even by one 
printed leaf. On the contrary, the only 
known copies are all in manuscript made 
in the 16th century. In 1927, when Chang 
Tsung-hsiang (BDRC) of the Shanghai 
Commerical Press published the 100 chiian 
edition of the Shuo-fu, consisting of 725 
items, he could find no printed edition 
and consulted six manuscript copies only. 
When Wang Ch’i (q.v.) published his Pai- 
shih hui-pien (1607), he stated plainly 
that up to that year the Shuo-fu had not 
been printed. It now appears that, among 
the rare books and manuscripts of the 
Chinese library at the University of Hong 
Kong, there is a Ming manuscript copy of 
the Shuo-fu in 69 chiian, unknown to 
Chang Tsung-hsiang, which once belonged 
to Shen Han jig CT. RW. H. AF, cs 
1535). Professor Jao Tsung-i $3</fR, who 
has subjected it to a careful examination, 
believes that it is a true representation of 
the original work of T’ao Tsung-i, lacking 
only a single chiian. 

Sometime between 1607 and 1620, a 
bookdealer in Hangchow made printing 
blocks for the first edition of the Shuo-fu 
containing some twelve hundred items in 
120 chiian, with a supplement Shuo-fu hsii 
#4, 46 ch., the latter edited by T’ao T’ing 


Mage (T. 32—Kj, H. ASG, cj 1591, cs 1610). 


It seems that after the two conflagrations 
of 1621in Hangchow, the printing blocks, 
or what remained of them, were sold to 
several publishers, each printing what he 
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owned under a different collective title. 
Among such collections of the 1620s may 
be mentioned Kuang Han-Wei ts’ung-shu f& 
WERISE SB, I-yu pei-lan Bie PF, Hsi-ch’ao 
lo-shih eB eA823%, Pai-ch’uan hsiieh-hai (ca. 
1625 ed.), Hsii pai-ch’uan hsiieh-hai (Wu 
Yung $&a3k ed.), and Kuang f& pai-ch’uan 
hsiieh-hai. A decade or so later someone 
reassembled these printing blocks and, 
after readjusting the identifying marks, 
and adding some new titles, produced 
another edition of Shuo-fu, still 120 chiian 
but listing 1,360 titles, with a Shuo-fu hsii 
of 44 chiian and 544 items. Then there 
appeared another set listing 1,364 items in 
the Shuo-fu and 542 in the Hsii shuo-fu. 
The sets printed after 1644 frequently 
varied also in the number of titles. The 
Shuo-fu which contains only excerpts and 
leaves out all prefaces and _ colophons, 
demonstrates the most undesirable way of 
editing a ts’ung-shu, which, unfortunately 
was followed by a number of publishers 
of later centuries. On this matter, how- 
ever, T’ao Tsung-i may be excused for he 
may have made the excerpts only for 
personal reference. In any case it was 
probably the 15th century editor Yi Wen- 
po who was responsible for the format of 
the Shuo-fu. Even less to be excused than 
Yu were those editors who extracted short 
pieces from the Ch’o-keng lu and printed 
them as separate works by T’ao. There 
are twelve such works but they are at 
least T’ao’s own. The following two, how- 
ever, are attributed to him _ spuriously: 
Hsin-shang-pien k's and Ch’in-chien t’u- 
Shih E38 ask. 
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Peter Chang and Chaoying Fang 


TE-CH’ING #23 (CT. AI, H. Ki), No- 
vember 5, 1546-November 3, 1623, one of 
the great Buddhist masters of late Ming, 
was born into an obscure family by the 
name of Ts’ai # in Ch’uan-chiao 44, 
some thirty miles west of Nanking. His 
mother, a devout Buddhist, played an im- 
portant role in his early education. She 
believed in the usefulness of Confucian 
instruction and exercised strict discipline 
combined with almost evangelical zeal, 
urging him to aim at a religious vocation. 
At eleven he left home over the objection 
of his father, and went to live in the 
Pao-en monastery *#Aisp south of the 
city of Nanking. The abbot, Yung-ning 
Kk (CH. pa, 1483-1565), did not admit 
him into the order right away but had 
him continue his literary studies with a 
lay teacher. For several years Te-ch’ing 
resided in the monastery and studied a 
few sutras; otherwise he lived almost like 
the Confucian candidates of his district 
with whom he enjoyed a comradery spiced 
with literary contests. When he was six- 
teen, he left school as the result of poor 
health and difficulties with an uncongenial 
inspector of schools. The next year, how- 
ever, Te-ch’ing was tempted by the suc- 
cessess other members of his literary club 
scored at the local examination. As _ he 
wavered he met the priest, Fa-hui ¢@ 
(H. 2%, 1500-79)who dispelled his doubts 
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and brought him back to the Buddhist 
fold. Thereupon he received the tonsure. 

His training in the next several years 
was characteristic of the late Ming ecu- 
menical practice—a mixture of the Pure 
Land and Meditation (Ch’an) teachings. 
In 1567 a free school was established in 
his monastery and he was appointed the 
teacher. At T’ien-chieh K ¥ monastery he 
made the acqaintance of Fu-teng (q.v.), 
his fast friend throughout his life. Te- 
ch’ing taught until he was twenty-six, 
when he decided to travel. His wander- 
ings eventually took him to Peking, where 
he was befriended by several members of 
the literati. In 1573 he made his first visit 
to the sacred mountain, Wu-t’ai in Shansi 
where he so admired the peak called Han 
# -shan that he thought some day he 
might take the name as his sobriquet. Two 
years later he revisited Wu-t’ai and found 
the snowy peaks there so much to _ his 
liking that he settled down in a hut at 
Lung-men fef4, a secluded point near the 
northern summit. When spring arrived he 
was no longer at ease, for the strong 
winds and the thundering torrents dash- 
ing from the peaks made the place un- 
bearably noisy. He consulted his friend, 
Fu-teng, and was told that consciousness of 
environment came not from outside but 
arose from the mind. Following  instruc- 
tion, he chose a footbridge over a brook 
and sat or stood on it every day. As he 
relates in his autobiography, he at first 
heard the sound of the water clearly. 
After a while he reached the point when 
the sound would become audible only 
when his mind was not yet subdued. One 
day as he sat on the bridge he suddenly 
forgot his own person and the _ water 
seemed to be completely mute. From that 
time on he was no longer bothered by 
any noise. 

Later in the same year he achieved 
enlightenment. One day after a meal of 
rice porridge he took a stroll. All of a 
sudden he stopped and was not aware of 
his body or mind; there was only some- 
thing huge and bright, something perfect, 
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full, and silent like a gigantic round mir- 
ror, with mountains, rivers, and the great 
earth reflected in it. After regaining con- 
sciousness, he felt relieved of his former 
doubts and confusions. 

The following year he decided to seek 
confirmation of his experience with 
enlightenment by reading the Shou leng-yen 
ching {#5 RRKE (the Stirangama siitra), a 
text he had found puzzling. After eight 
months of sustained effort he came to 
understand the book entirely. This must 
have laid the foundation for the several 
exegetical works he was to write on the 
Sutra. In the spring of that year the great 
Buddhist master, Chu-hung (q.v.), visited 
him and remained for ten days. For the 
next several years Te-ch’ing returned to 
his secluded retreat from time to time, 
but it seems that he resided mainly in the 
T’a-yuan $f monastery, which was situ- 
ated in a more accessible part of Mount 
Wu-t’ai. 

As Te-ch’ing’s fame gradually spread 
to the rest of the country his name came 
to the attention of the empress-dowager, 
Li-shih (q.v.), who was a pious Buddhist. 
En S157 “shes sselected,..him.,.as, one,of 
the Buddhist monks commissioned by the 
court to recite sutras for the benefit of the 
country. Two years later she sent three 
thousand craftsmen to rebuild the T’a- 
yuan temple. Te-ch’ing’s fame as a great 
preacher reached its zenith in the spring 
of 1582, when his lectures on the Hua-yen 
#2 Be ching (Avatamsaka sitra) drew a daily 
audience numbering more than ten thou- 
sand. After he completed the series he left 
Wu-t’ai in search of a newretreat. In the 
year following he found in the Chi-mo BJ 
district of Shantung province a _ secluded 
and scenic spot between Lao 4 Mountain 
and the sea, where he believed he might 
escape completely from all wordly involve- 
ments. It was then that he changed his 
sobriquet to Han-shan. For several months 
he camped under a tree until a local lay 
Buddhist built a hut for him. 

The empress-dowager, however, con- 
tinued to bestow favors on Te-ch’ing. When 
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the emperor in 1586 decided to distribute 
fifteen sets of the newly enlarged Tripitaka 
to various great Buddhist centers, she 
persuaded him to send one of the sets to 
Te-ch’ing. To house the scriptures as well 
as to honor Te-ch’ing, she and her ladies- 
in-waiting donated money to have a mon- 
astery built near his hut on the site of a 
dilapidated Taoist temple, and later named 
it Hai-yin ssu ¥gAJ+. Within a year the 
sanctuary was enlarged and admirers of 
Te-ch’ing, both lay and secular, began to 
flock to the new center. 

As a result of the favors bestowed 
on him by the empress-dowager, Te-ch’ing 
now became more and more entangled in 
one of the major controversies of the 
Wan-li period. His involvement had begun 
in 1581 when he was commissioned by 
the empress-dowager to pray for the birth 
of an heir to the emperor. The following 
year a son was born to a lady-in-waiting 
(see Chu I-chiin), but shortly afterwords 
the emperor became the father of several 
more sons by other court ladies. The em- 
press-dowager favored the eldest prince; 
her cause was supported by Te-ch’ing and 
his friend, the Buddhist master Chen-k’o 
(q.v.), aS well as by people at court. The 
emperor, however, preferred the son born 
to his favorite, Cheng Kuei-fei (q.v.). As 
years went on and the emperor continued 
to avoid making a clear choice as to which 
son should be made heir apparent, the 
dispute became increasingly acrimonious; 
several high officials who remonstrated 
with the emperor were punished. The Cheng 
faction apparently desired to have Te-ch’ing 
punished as well. Early in 1595 a eunuch, 
disguised as a Taoist priest, denounced 
Te-ch’ing to the emperor, charging him 
with appropriating a Taoist temple and 
falsifying the religious register in 1586 so 
as to receive a set of the Tripitaka from 
the emperor. Te-ch’ing was brought to the 
capital for trial. After spending eight 
months in jail, he was defrocked and 
sent to serve as a soldier in the garrison 
at Lei-chou @)/, Kwangtung. 

The punishment seems to have solidi- 
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fied Te-ch’ing’s alliance with the leading 
neo-Confucianists of his day, and the 
journey to the south appeared more like 
a triumphal march. He made many stops 
either to receive well-wishers or to meet 
prominent officials, such as Tsou Yuan- 
piao and Chou Ju-teng (q.q.v.). When he 
arrived at his destination he found the 
commanding officers lenient and even 
respectful. Consequently, in spite of his 
sentence, he was free to continue writing, 
lecturing, and traveling about the south. 
In 1600 he was invited to stay in the 
Nan-hua fq ssu at Ch’ii-chiang #HYT. 


about 120 miles north of Canton. That 
monastery, once headed by the sixth 
patriarch of Ch’an Buddhism, is also 


known as Ts’ao-hsi #9}8, the famous site 
of the Ts’ao-tung ja] sect. Te-ch’ing intro- 
duced many reforms there. When in 1603 
the heir apparent controversy flared up 
again resulting in the imprisonment and 
death of Chen-k’o, Te-ch’ing, though 
not implicated, was ordered to return 
to Lei-chou. In 1605 the birth of a son 
to the heir apparent, who had formally 
been granted the title in 1601, occasioned 
a general amnesty, which restored Te- 
ch’ing to civilian status. He returned to 
Ts’ao-hsi to continue with the renovation 
of the monastery. In 1611, when he was 
sixty-five years of age, he received a full 
pardon. 

Old age diminished neither his power 
as a preacher, nor his productivity as an 
exegetist; his wanderlust too continued. 
Universally revered, he was constantly 
surrounded by admirers wherever he 
traveled. In the last several years of his 
life he completed the commentaries on 
the Shou-leng-yen ching, the Ch’i-hsin lun 
tu(simi (The awakening of faith), and the 
Hua-yen ching. Early in 1623 he returned 
to Ts’ao-hsi. He wrote his autobiography 
before he began a series of lectures on 
basic Buddhist scriptures. He also wrote a 
biography of his old friend, the great 
monkish architect, Fu-teng. Taken ill late 
in the autumn, he refused medication but 
prepared himself for the end. 
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In many ways Te-ch’ing exemplifies the 
contemporary intellectual climate in general 
and late Ming Buddhism in particular. 
True to the spirit of syncretism, he not 
only wrote commentaries on the sutras 
associated with different Buddhist schools 
but also extended his exegetical efforts 
to such Confucian and Taoist texts as the 
Ta hsiieh, the Tso chuan, the Tac-te ching, 
and the Chuang-tzu. In monastic discipline 
he emphasizes equally the nien-fo 2 
(chanting the Buddha’s name) of the Pure 
Land school and the meditation of the 
Ch’an school. It was no accident that his 
friends ranged from the leading Euddhists 


of his day to prominent Confucianists 
like Kao P’an-lung (q.v.), Tsou Yuan- 
piao, and Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCF). The 


last indited an inscription (#4) for him 
and was instrumental in bringing out his 
collected works in 1657, the Han-shan 
lao-jen meng yu chi A. Bi, containing 
his letters, poems, and most of his prose 
pieces, 55 ch. His two studies on the Saran- 
gama-sitra, probably his most important 
religious contribution, were reprinted 
together under the title Ta /fo-ting shou- 
leng-yen ching tung-i KBR BS 
(Shanghai, 1894). His autobiography, 
written in the form of a_ chronological 
record, was first published in 1651 with 
annotations and a supplement prepared 
by his disciple Fu-cheng jig@@&. A slightly 
different version is included in the col- 
lected works under the title, Han-shan 
lao-jen tzu-hsii nien-p’u shik-lu % \ B Ske Re 
‘i &. The first Chinese Buddhist monk to 
have written such an autobiography, Te- 
ch’ing made innovations in the nien-p’u 
form by giving detailed attention to 
childhood, by arranging events in such a 
way that a pattern of gradual conversion 
emerges, and by recording his intensely 
personal spiritual experience. 
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Wu Pei-yi 


TENG Mao-ch’i @§7#-E (original ming #2), 
died April 9, 1449, was the ring leader 
of an insurrection that ravaged a large part 
of Fukien from 1448 to 1449. Teng’s origin 
is not clear. Official records state that he 
was a native of Sha yb-hsien, Fukien, 
that he and his brother Teng Mao-pa /j\ 
were tenant peasants who later served as 
chiefs of the local security force. Other 
accounts hold that he was originally from 
Chien-ch’ang #, Kiangsi, that he fled 
to Ning-hua%#{-, Fukien, after committing 
a criminal offense, and that he changed 
his name. There are also reports that he, 
like his notorious contemporary Yeh 
Tsung-liu (q. v.), was at one time involved 
in the illicit exploitation of the govern- 
ment silver mines. The fact that the Teng 
brothers had served in the local security 
force was important to the uprising in its 
initial stage. These forces were created 
in 1446 in many districts of Fukien upon 
the recommendation of Censor Liu Hua 
pse (TT. BRA, cs 1430) as a means to 
ensure order. Members of the team were 
recruited from among the peasants and 
were trained in the use of weapons. That 
the Teng brothers rose from the _ security 
force meant that they had easy access to 
the arsenal and possessed an _ intimate 
knowledge of the local conditions at the 
time of their uprising. 

The brothers were known for their 
rash and rebellious nature. According to 
custom, tenant peasants were obliged to 
send seasonal gifts to the landlord in 
addition to regular rent payment in grain, 
but they refused to comply and _ incited 
their fellow villagers to follow their ex- 
ample. The landowners, alarmed, brought 
the case before the local magistrate who 
immediately ordered their arrest. The ten- 
ants refused to give in and, taking the 
arms supplied= them, clashed with the 
security force and killed a number of 
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government soldiers. 

In March, 1448, shortly after the 
incident, Teng rallied around him a band 
of disaffected villagers. After swearing a 
blood-smearing oath, he proclaimed himself 
the king of Min (fj=E), known as Ch’an- 
ping wang 3/72 = (king of extermination), 
created an official hierarchy, and staged 
an uprising. In time he attracted tens 
of thousands of peasants and miners, who 
came out openly as organized outlaws. The 
information about Teng’s area of operation 
varies. Official records state that the trouble 
initially flared up in Sha-hsien and later 
extended to neighboring districts. Other 
sources aver that it started from Ning- 
hua, then spread northeast to Sha-hsien, 
after looting several districts on the way. 
In September the bandits ravaged Yen- 
ping EF, inflicting heavy casualties on 


the government forces, then continued 
their pillaging into the neighboring dis- 
tricts. The local authorities, however, 


succeeded in keeping the population from 
siding with the rebels by acceding to 
their request for a three-year exemption 
from corvée labor. 

In September, 1448, alarmed at the 
insurgency, the court ordered Chang K’ai 
aeRE (T. JE, 1398-1460, cs 1424), as- 
sociate censor-in-chief, to head a punitive 
expedition against the bandits. Chang, 
however, proved to be a mediocre com- 
mander, timid, and afraid of responsibility. 
Mobilizing his forces from Kiangsi, he 
was blocked from entry into Fukien on 
the border of Ch’ien-shan fl; _ by the 
band of Yeh Tsung-liu, who was report- 
edly communicating with Teng and his 
men. At this point Han Yung (q. v.), then 
a censor in Kiangsi, urged Chang to take 
immediate action against them. After 
much vacillation and indecision, Chang 
dispatched a division to meet the challenge 
and succeeded in quelling them. He failed, 
however, to confront Teng Mao-ch’i. In- 
stead of pursuing the insurgents, Chang 
dallied in Chien-ning ## -fu, indulging 
in merrymaking, and imposing unlawful 
exactions on the population. In December, 
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despairing of Chang’s inaction, the 
court ordered Earl Ch’en Mou (see Esen 
Tiigel), to head a punitive force of fifty 
thousand men recruited from Chekiang 
and Kiangsi. 

Before the reinforcements arrived, 
the local authorities had made substantial 
gains in the field. In January, 1449, they 
succeeded in stopping Teng’s band near 
Chien-yang #f%, inflicting heavy losses on 
them. At this point the censor of Fukien, 
Ting Hsiian J #8 (d. ca. 1550), secured the 
defection of a headman; with his  assis- 
tance, Ting set a trap for the outlaws in 
Yen-p’ing. At the end of February, Teng 
and his fellow leaders were captured in 
an ambush; they were subsequently sent to 
Peking for public execution (April 9). The 
insurgents, however, were not completely 
crushed; under their new leader, Teng 
Po-sun @\{4%%, remnants of them remained 
active in several districts. Jealous of the 
success of the local authorities, Chang 
K’ai hurried to Yen-p’ing, and forced his 
subordinates to change the content of the 
report to show that it was he who 
devised the strategy and should have the 
credit for the suppression. Disgruntled, 
Ting later referred the case to the court. 

In the meantime, the forces of Ch’en 
Mou arrived and steps were taken to 
suppress Teng Po-sun and his band, who 
by then had retreated into the mountains 
near Sha-hsien. Utilizing similar tactics, 
the commander adopted a policy of paci- 
fication and successfully induced the sur- 
render of several headmen, whose defec- 


tion further weakened the rebels. Early 
in May the government forces raided 
their quarters in Sha-hsien and captured 


Teng Po-sun alive, along with other bandit 


leaders. The remaining rebels, however, 
continued to harass the province and 
were not completely crushed until the 


following year. 

Because of his inept performance, 
Chang K’ai became a target of attack. In 
November, upon his return to the capital, 
Chang was charged by the censors with 
falsifying the report so as to assume the 
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credit for the successful operation, and was 
subsequently stripped of his title by Emperor 
Chu Ch’i-yii (q¢. v.). When Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-chen regained the throne in 1457, 
however, he forgave Chang and restored 
his title. To save face Chang later composed 
a chronicle of the expedition called 
Chien-chiin li-liieh "Efe, in which he 
sought to excuse his failure by conjuring 
up a different picture of the incident. 
This account is included in Huang Ming 
ching-chi wen-lu by Wan Piao (gq. v.) and 
other Ming collections; because of his 
biased treatment, it should be consulted 
with caution as a source for study of the 
insurrection. 

The uprising appears to have been the 
product of rural unrest due to social in- 
equities and economic hardship com- 
pounded by official corruption, and the 
discontent of the miners under the existing 
regulation of quota fulfillment, while the 
agitation of the criminal elements goaded 
them into action. The disregard for the 
plight of the population, the laxity of 
local security, coupled with the ineptness 
of such leaders as Chang K’ai charged 
with suppression, account for the prolonged 
duration of the rebellion. In determining 
the causes, oddly enough, the censors 
found fault with Liu Hua for having set 
up the local security force which supplied 


arms for the rebels. Liu, who by then 
had passed away, escaped being made 
a scapegoat, but his descendants were 


punished for the blunder of their ancestors. 

In an effort to rehabilitate the dis- 
placed population, the court ordered a 
temporary cessation of tax collection and 
corvée labor in these areas, as well as 
reduction of the output quota imposed on 
the miners (see Yeh Tsung-liu). In addi- 
tion, the court turned its attention to the 
corruption of local administrators, and 
ordered that henceforth all land _ illegally 
seized by the wealthy families should be 
returned to the owners. The inequities which 
had burdened the tenant farmers to open 
revolt nonetheless stood uncorrected in 
the ensuing years. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


TENG Yui %§Ae (original name: Yu-te 
#2), March 17, 1337-December 9, 1377, a 
native of Hung #[-hsien, Ssu-chou {Jj 
(Anhwei), was one of the leading gen- 
erals under Chu Yuan-chang. His father, 
Teng Shun-hsing ||.58, was one of the minor 
rebels who joined Kuo Tzu-hsing (q.y.) in 
occupying Hao-chou | early in 1352, 
but was soon killed in action, and the 
leadership of his band passed on to Teng 
Yi, then fifteen years of age. He held 
it together by his courage in battle, but 
was not successful in developing an inde- 
pendent power. His movements over the 
next three years are not clear. 

Early in 1355 Kuo Tzu-hsing died and 
his leading subordinates fell out. Teng 
Yi, realizing that he could not stand 
alone and preferring to deal with the 
strongest (Chu Yuan-chang, based on Ch’u 
{#-chou), marched south from Hsu-i ftfA 
to join him, and was given the rank of 
kuan-chiin tsung-kuan ‘ai #4‘, perhaps 
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indicating that he commanded about one 
thousand men. In this capacity he proved 
his mettle in the crossing of the Yangtze 
River and in the campaigns of 1355 and 
1356. After the collapse of Kuang-te [& 
#& (July, 1356), subsequently renamed 
Kuang-hsing §a-fu, he was appointed 
commander of the newly installed local 
military command. Having successfully 
defended this city against the attack of 
Yuan troops (December), he was ordered 
south, overrunning Chi-ch’i ##¥. He then 
joined forces with Hu Ta-hai (q.v.) and 
took Hui #-chou, where he was given 
command of the city with the rank of 
assistant magistrate of a branch of a 
chief military commission. 

A month previously, while Hu Ta-hai 
was Still in the vicinity, Hui-chou had 
been besieged by Yang Wan-che (see Chang 
Shihch’eng), the Miao general who had 
for so long been the main support of the 
Yuan regime in Chekiang. Teng defended 
the city until the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments of Hu Ta-hai, and succeeded in 
routing the enemy. In February, 1358, 
Teng took Wu-ytian a, whereupon the 
southwestern segment of Nan-Chihli came 
under Chu Yutian-chang’s control. After 
this Teng was ordered to join the forces 
of Hu Ta-hai and Li Wen-chung (q.v.) to 
invade Chekiang. They did not go by the 
obvious route (directly downstream from 
Hui-chou) but instead marched over the 
mountain passes, capturing Sui-an @¥ and 
Ch’un-an jy, finally arriving in Chien- 
te #2 (April) to find that the Yian 
defenders had abandoned the city. In June 
Yang Wan-che counter-attacked but was 
again repulsed with heavy losses. For this 
performance Teng was promoted to be 
an assistant commissioner of the chief 
military commission (October). Early in 
1359 Teng led his troops to raid the cities 
west of Hangchow. Hu _ besieged and 
captured Wu #-chou (modern Chin-hua 
4 # ) in central Chekiang. After Chu 
Yuian-chang’s victory in 1360 over Ch’en 
Yu-liang (q.v.) in the region of Nanking, 
the latter’s subordinates holding cities east 
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of Poyang Lake began to look for a 
chance to change sides. In August two of 
them tried to surrender Fou-liang 9x 
-hsien to Chu but were defeated and 
forced to flee the city. On February 26, 
1361, Teng Yii was given the civil rank 
of administration vice commissioner of 
the secretariat while retaining his military 
rank. Teng took Fou-liang on September 
5, opening the campaign to wrest Kiangsi 
from Ch’en. 

On September 11 Chu Yutan-chang 
left Nanking with his fleet. His voyage 
upstream met weak opposition and city after 
city surrendered. After Chu reached Poyang 
Lake, Wu Hung &, Ch’en Yu-liang’s 
commander at Jao f#-chou, surrendered 
(September 29). To test his new loyalty, 
Wu was ordered to join forces with Teng 
Yu to take Fu ##-chou farther south. Since 
Wu Heng had surrendered voluntarily, Chu 
Yiian-chang had given him his previous 
rank of chief  administratrator; he 
therefore nominally commanded the joint 
forces. Teng K’o-ming 8§5iHH, the leader 
holding Fu-chou, responded favorably to 
the demand that he surrender, but Teng 
Yu felt that he was merely stalling for 
time. Marching swiftly with his troops, 
Teng Yu arrived at Fu-chou at dawn and 
simultaneously stormed the north, east, and 
west gates of the city. Teng K’o-ming 
fled through the south gate, but was caught 
by Teng Yu’s horsemen and _ surrendered 
(December 9): 

Ch’en’s commander at Lung-hsing lu 
ne Sage (Nanchang), Hu T’ing-jui #AxeH 
(later changed his name to Hu Mei %&, 
d. 1383; appointed the marquis of Yi- 
chang #RFt in 1370, and then marquis of 
Lin-ch’uan fi )|| in 1380), surrendered early 
in 1362. Chu Ytan-chang brought his 
main body there February 9 and entered 
the city the following day. He assessed the 
situation, appointed officials, and changed 
the name of the city from Lung-hsing lu to 
Hung-tu tk 4f-fu. Teng Yii’s appointment as 
administration vice commissioner brought 
about his transfer from _ the secretariat 
to the newly created Kiangsi province 
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(March 11), and he was placed in civil 
and miltary control. Chu Yuian-chang then 
returned to Nanking. 

Ch’en Yu-liang himself had fled up- 
stream to the powerfully fortified city of 
Wuchang. Hsii Ta (g.v.) had been sent 
after him, but his fleet was insufficient 
to seize or even properly blockade the 
city. To reinforce it Chu Yuan-chang 
ordered two of Hu _ T’ing-jui’s generals, 
Chu Tsung Aa ard K’ang T’ai RA, to 
go to his assistance. Finding themselves 
alone on the Yangtze far from any force 
loyal to Chii Yiian-chang, they reversed 
course. They arrived tack at Hung-tu on 
April 12 shortly after sunset, used cannon 
to storm the Hsin-ch’eng #7} gate from 
the river, took the guards by surprise, and 
spread through the city killing and 
looting. Teng Yu was evidently at 
dinner at the time, ard no one reported 
the attack to him; when he _ heard the 
noise of the battle, he assembled a few of 
his guards and rode about the city trying 
to find enough loyal soldiers to restore 
order. Three horses were killed under him 
that night; finally he gave up and escaped 
out the Fu-chou gate, returning overland 
to Nanking to report. Chu Yuan-chang 
himself had just learned from Hu T’ing- 
jui that Chu Tsung and K’ang T’ai had 
held out longest against surrendering; he 
did not blame Teng Yt for a_ mishap 
which was largely the result of his own 
carelessness. This left the problem of re- 
establishing his authority in Kiangsi. Since 
the army of the reserve at Nanking had 
been sent into Chekiang to suppress the 
revolts which had broken out there, Hsti 
Ta’s fleet anchored near Wuchang was the 
only force available for this task. Hsii Ta 
recaptured Hung-tu on April 13 against 
disorganized resistance; meanwhile Ch’en 
Yu-liang was freed from surveillance. 

Teng Yt returned to Hung-tu in his 
old capacity, but Chu now (June) ordered 
his nephew, Chu Wen-cheng (see Chu 
Yuan-chang), the supreme commander, to 
make his headquarters in Hung-tu. The 
wall of the city was ordered moved thirty 
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paces back from the river bank, so that 
it could no longer be scaled from _ the 
stern of a ship. Chu’s position in Kiangsi 


was still insecure when Ch’en came 
downstream with an armada and _ laid 
siege to Hung-tu). (June 5, 1363). The 


changes in the city wall prevented him 
from capturing the city in the first assault 
as Hsii Ta had done the year before. Chu 
Wen-cheng prepared for a long siege and 
divided sections of the wall among his 
chief sudordinates, Teng Yu commanding 
the southeastern sector including the Fu- 
chou gate. On June 9 Ch’en in person 
led an assault on that gate. His troops 
knocked down a long section of the wall 
and Teng Yi led the defenders in impro- 
vising a temporary defense with wooden 
palisades. Chu Wen-cheng threw in the 
reserves, and his troops fought all through 
the night, rebuilding the wall as they 
fought, so that it was finished by morn- 
ing. During the rest of the siege, Ch’en 
confined his assaults to the northern and 
western sides of the City. 

Chu Yiian-chang at Nanking had been 
occupied with a campaign against Chang 
Shih-ch’eng in the east and it was not 
until August 15 that he was able to lead 
his fleet westward. Ch’en took most of 
his ships into Poyang Lake to oppose 
him, and the siege of Hung-tu was lifted 
by the arrival after an overland march of 
the Kuang-hsin -ff§ army commanded by 
Hu Te-chi, adopted son and sole surviving 
heir of Hu Ta-hai. In October, along with 
Li Shan-ch’ang (q.v.), Teng was ordered 


to take charge of the defense of Nanking. 


In the following year he participated in 
the campaigns which wiped out Ch’en Yu- 
liang’s former subordinates in central and 
southern Kiangsi, and was promoted to 
be the junior administrator of the branch 
secretariat of Kiangsi (February, 1365). 
Three months later he was promoted 
to be the associate administrator of the 
Hukuang branch secretariat and sent to 
command this area. Chu’s victory of 1363 
had alarmed the northern warlords, and the 
greatest of them, K6k6 Temir (q.v.), had 
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assembled an army in southern Honan and 
was trying to get his jealous colleagues 
tO ‘agree: to concerted actions Chu 
Yuan-chang planned to deal with Chang 
Shih-ch’eng before turning north. Any 
sign of weakness in the Han River valley 
would have invited the northern armies 
to march south across the undefended 
border into Hukuang. This was the last 
possible opportunity to put together a 
coalition strong enough to defeat Chu. 
Teng Yu, carrying out his detailed instruc- 
tions, supervised the demobilization of 
certain of Ch’en’s former troops, the 


establishment of military farms, and the 
return of land to cultivation. The crisis 
passed and  Chu’s authority remained 


strong in northern Hukuang; later in the 
year (1365) Chu was able to issue orders 
for the elimination of Chang Shih-cheng. 
Teng Yu did not participate in the cam- 
paign against Chang or in the northern 
expedition of 1367. In November of this 
year he was appointed a right censor-in- 
chief and became instructor of the heir 
apparent in February of the following year. 
His military commission, awarded in the 
same month, involved the task of destroy- 
ing the Yuan forces in southern Honan, 
an undertaking which he accomplished 
with dispatch. In 1369 he conducted several 
operations against hill forts in Honan and 
Shansi. His outstanding performance earned 
him a place in the Kung-ch’en miao Ft 
fs} (temple of meritorious ministers), 
erected in July. 

Early in 1370 a great expedition was 
ordered against the main remaining Mon- 
gol army under K6k6O Temiir. Hsii Ta was 
in over-all command with Teng Yi as 
one of his four principal subordinates 
(the others being Li Wen-chung, Feng 
Sheng, and T’ang Ho, qq.v.). At this time 
Teng held the title of a deputy vice gen- 
eral in charge of the pacification of the 
Mongols. The main army went west; 
late in April they encountered the enemy 
entrenched near Ting-hsi 77g (in modern 
Kansu). Teng Yu distinguished himself in 
the frontal assault which won the battle, 
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and K6k6 Temiir fled across the desert, 
leaving, it is said, some eighty-four thou- 
sand of his men prisoners of the Ming 
army. Hsii Ta then released Teng YU to 
establish Ming authority along the upper 
stretches of the Yellow River. In June 
Teng marched from Lin-t’aofigyk (Kansu) 
via Ho-chou jay}{ into northern Tibet, 
where he accepted the submission of the 
local rulers who had previously been 
vassals of the Yiian. When the generals 
returned to Nanking in December, the 
emperor awarded them noble titles; Teng 
Yi, as duke of Wei #2, became sixth 
in order of precedence with a hereditary 
annual stipend of three thousand shih. 
The following year he was sent back to 
Hsiang-yang 328% (Honan) to train replace- 
ments and superintend the grain supply 
for the army of T’ang Ho engaged in 
conquering Szechwan. 

Early in 1372 he was in chief com- 
mand of the armies sent into Hukuang and 
Kwangsi to suppress the aboriginal inhab- 
itants who were resisting the extension 
of Ming administration. After the success- 
ful conclusion of these campaigns at the 
end of the year, he was given a commis- 


sion to conquer Tibet (February, 1373), 
but at the beginning of the following 
which Hsu 


year, because of the defeats 
Ta and T’ang Ho had suffered at Mongol 
hands, the Ming wentover to a defensive 
posture, and Teng Yii became _ simply 
one of the deputies to Hsii Ta in main- 
taining the defense of the northern border. 
He and T’ang Ho were summoned back 
to the capital late in 1374, and the follow- 
ing February sent to establish military 
farms in Shensi. 

The last campaign was in 1377. In 
May, with Mu Ying (q.v.) to assist him, 
he was sent to subdue a ruler in Tibet 
who had defied the Ming court. Teng Yi 
pursued the enemy as far as the K’un-lun 
kA range, and is said to have taken ten 
thousand heads and captured “over one 
hundred thousand” horses, cattle, and 
sheep. On the way back he died in Shou- 
ch’un 238% (Anhwei), aged only forty. 
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He was given the posthumous title of 
prince of Ning-ho ‘#jaj=—, and the can- 
onized name Wu-shun f#)lg. 

Teng was survived by five sons, two 
of whom are worthy of notice. His eldest, 


Teng Chen $f , a military officer, was 
made the duke of Shen-kuo MHpBZZ in 
1380, but was executed in 1390, at the 


age of twenty-two, on a_ trumped-up 
charge as a member of the clique of Li 
Shan-ch’ang. The title was then inherited by 
his adopted heir, Teng Yuan yf, son of his 
brother Teng Ming 4%; after Teng Yuan’s 
death during the reign of Chu Ti (q.v.), 
it passed on to his son Teng T’ing # but 
the dukedom was soon abolished. Teng 
Ming was appointed an assistant com- 
mander of the Sian right escort guard in 
1379. In 1492 Teng T’ing’s son, Teng Ping 
4H, received the hereditary rank of a 
commander of the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard in Nanking. In 1532 Emperor Chu 
Hou-ts’ung (qg.v.) bestowed upon Teng 
Ping’s son, Teng Chi-k’un i, the hered- 
itary title of the marquis of Ting-yiian %& 
jg. The last to become marquis, Teng 
Wen-ming 3A (T. Age, Pth. fp Rk), 
also a military officer, perished in the fall 
of Peking in 1644. 
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TENG Yiian-hsi 2§3C% (T. wh, H. 
4), April 6, 1529 -August 10, 1593, man 
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of letters, was a native of Hsin-ch’eng ¥#. 
$x, Kiangsi. His great-great-grandfather, 
Teng 1 x (CT. BA. H. HE. cs 1411), 
held various posts in the bureaucracy, in- 
cluding those of censor and assistant sur- 
veillance commissioner of Kwangsi, and 
died in the fullness of years, aged eighty- 
seven. An able and perspicacious student, 
Teng Yian-hsi, then only sixteen, made a 
proposal that part of the harvest in his 
district be conserved in public granaries 
against the onset of hard times and for 
the relief of the indigent. In his youth 
he traveled and studied with his older 
contemporary and fellow townsman, Lo 
Ju-fang (q.v.), and also spent some time 
(after 1549) in the neighboring prefecture 
of Chi-an #7 Sitting at the feet of other 
scholars of note. After successfully qualify- 
ing for the chii-jen (1555), he continued 
his studies under other literati of Chi-an 
such as Tsou Shou-i (q.v.) and Liu Pang- 


ts’ai BSB CT. Bae, cj 1528), both dis- 
ciples of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). Failing 


three times in the metropolitan examin- 
ations (in 1562, 1565, and 1568), he 
entered the National University, completed 
his course of studies, and became qualified 
for an appointment. Owing to _ illness, 
however, he spent the rest of his years at 
home writing on canonical and _ historical 
subjects. His friends tried to persuade 
him to take part in public affairs, but he 
resisted their blandishments until 1593 
when, on the recommendation of Chao 
Yung-hsien (g.v.), he received an appoint- 
ment as an adviser of the Hanlin Acade- 


my, an honored post but of low rank 
(9B). He breathed his last just as he 
started on his way to the capital. His 


friends privately conferred on him the 
title Wen-t’ung hsien-sheng 2c #404 
(master of literature). Although brought 
up in the school of Wang Shou-jen, he did 
not accept without question all of Wang’s 
theories. He did, however, stanchly support 
their reasonableness and credibility. 

All five of Teng’s principal works 
(eight are listed in the local history ) re- 
ceive notices in the Imperial Catalogue, but 
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not one found its way into the Ssu-k’u 
collection. Three of them also were con- 


sidered objectionable during the Ch’ien- 
lung era but have survived. These are 
his CWien-hsiieh kao }G@E3%%, 12 ch., 


printed in 1639, the Huang Ming shu 2 AA, 
45 ch., preface of 1606 (Columbia Univer- 
sity has an original edition), and the 
Han shih (&#, 81 plus 21 ch., preface of 
1573. (An original edition is in the Library 
of Congress; according to its Catalogue 
the number of chiian of the first [ part 
is 82). Of these perhaps the most valuable 
is the second; it is essentially a biographi- 
cal dictionary of people who lived from 
the beginning of the Ming into the Chia- 
ching period whom the author considered 
worthy of treatment. The order of these 
biographies is of interest, as it departs from 
the norm: sovereigns (10 ch.), empresses 
and concubines (1 ch.), members of im- 
perial consort families (1 ch.), eunuchs 
(1 ch.), ministers of state (5 ch.), noted 
Officials (9 ch.), upright government 
clerks (2 ch.), able subordinates (1 ch.), 
men of loyalty (2 ch.), military command- 
ers (1 ch.), noted generals (1 ch.), neo- 
Confucians #2238 (3 ch.), men of letters 
(2 ch.), magnanimous people and_ their 
conduct (1 ch.), men known for their 
filial righteousness, business acumen, and 
knowledge of divination (1 ch.), Wang 
Shou-jen and his followers ,t)& (3 cf.), 
and women (1 ch.). The editors of the 
Ssu-k’u catalogue criticized this order, hold- 
ing that the biographies of palace ladies 
and of eunuchs should have been put 
last as of least importance. An interesting 
feature of the work is the distinction 
Teng makes between the followers of Chu 
Hsi (1130-1200) and those of Wang 
Shou-jen, to whom, incidentally, he devotes 
an entire chiian. The Huang Ming shu, 
doubtless because of its rarity, escaped 
the notice of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute indexers, and seems to have been 
rarely consulted by recent writers on 
Ming biography. Including the notices of 
ten emperors, it deals altogether with 
some five hundred individuals. 
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TERRENZ (originally Schreck), Johann 
(SBE cK. T. HABE), 1576-1630, missionary 
and scientist of note, was born of Sue- 
bian origin at Constance in southern 
Germany. He received an excellent educa- 
tion and became versed not only in Lat- 
in, Greek, and Chaldean, but also in the 
natural sciences, especially medicine and 
chemistry. He studied medicine at the 
then renowned University of Altdorf near 
Nuremberg where his father, Sebastian 
Schreck, a lawyer by profession, is said 
to have taught jurisprudence for some 
years. Even as a young man Terrenz was 
a physician of repute and met on his ex- 
tended travels in Germany and Italy some 
of the outstanding scholars of his time. In 
1603 he enrolled at the University of Padua 
and began at this time his close acquaint- 
ance with Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). By 
1611 his scholarly reputation had grown 
to such a height that, on May 3, 1611, 
eight days after Galileo, he was received 
into the small and exclusive circle of the 
academy of the Lincei (ie., the lynxes, 
the “sharp sighted”), founded at Rome by 
Prince Federico Cesi. It was presumably 
then that he adopted the Latinized name 
Terrentius (Terentius). Terrenz, in collab- 
oration with his pharmacist friend, Johann 
Faber, prepared for Prince Cesi a Latin 
edition of Francisco Hernandez’ three 
volume Natural History of Mexico as 
condensed by Nardo Antonio Recchi, to 
which he added numerous scholarly com- 
ments and explanations. The work which 
began to appear in 1611, was, after 
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several revisions, fully printed only in 
1630 in Rome, bearing the title Thesaurus 
Rerum Medicarum Novae Hispaniae, seu 
Plantarum, Animalium, Mineralium, Mexic- 
anorum Historia. It was in this same 
year, on November, 1611, that Terrenz 
gave up his promising worldly career 
and entered religious life in the Society of 
Jesus. In 1614, while still pursuing his 
theological studies in Rome, he encoun- 
tered Niklaas Trigault (g.v.) who had 
returned from China to seek help for 
the mission, and was won over to his plan 
to promote the Christian cause in China 
through scholarly achievements. In 1616 
he traveled widely with Trigault in western 
Europe, collecting funds and equipment 
and buying books and _ scientific instru- 
ments for China. Here Terrenz acted 
as Trigault’s expert adviser and used 
his knowledge and his acquaintance with 
scholars and princes to arouse interest for 
his scientific projects. Among the many 
gifts they received was a valuable tele- 
scope donated by Cardinal Frederico Bor- 
romeo of Milan, the first such instrument 
to reach China. Of the books assembled 
at this time a good many used to be 
preserved in the Peitang Library of Pe- 
king. In 1618 Terrenz joined Trigault’s 
new expedition composed of twenty-two 
recruits for missions in the East. Travel- 
ing by way of Goa, Bengal, Malacca, 
Sumatra, and Indochina, he was indefati- 
gable in observing and gathering informa- 
tion on strange plants, stones, animals, 
fishes, reptiles, and insects, and planned a 
book similar to the one on Mexico that 
was to bear the title Plinius Indicus. 
Though he continued to work on the book 
when he was in China, the two volumes 
in folio remained unfinished. Giulio Aleni 
(q.v.) is authority for the statement that 
Terrenz discovered more than five hun- 
dred species of plants he had not seen 
before. Preserved for years in the archives 
of the Roman College, the manuscript of 
these volumes .unfortunately has disap- 
peared. Arrived in Macao, Terrenz was 
prevented from entering China for two 
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years because of a persecution of European 


missionaries. Without delay, however, 
he began to study Chinese. When he 
finally reached Hangchow on June 26, 


1621, and Peking late in 1623, he contin- 
ued his language studies with the view to 
translating scientific books into Chinese. 
In Peking Terrenz worked together with 
the Christian official Wang Cheng (EC 
CP), to whom he gave much curious in- 
formation on mechanical instruments and 
principles which Wang published in 1627 
under the title Yiian-Hsi ch’i-ch’i t’u-shuo 
lu-tsui PGA RGR. 

Both are said to have composed a 
book defending the missionaries against 
the charge of disloyalty to the govern- 
ment. The discovery of the Nestorian 
monument aroused Terrenz’ interest (see 
Manuel Dias); a letter in which he discusses 
the Syriac names of the bishops and 
priests named on the stone still survives. 
Other extant letters attest to his continu- 
ing contact with his scholarly friends in 
Europe. Repeatedly he addreseed himself 
to Galileo requesting tables for the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, but Galileo after the 
censure by church authorities refused to 
answer. Johann Kepler, however, not only 
published a letter from China, adding his 
own comment, but sent him charts and 
books. 

The eclipse of the sun of June 21, 
1629, gave the missionaries in Peking a 
chance to assist in the correction of the 
Chinese calendar. While the calculations 
of the Chinese and Muslim astronomers 
proved faulty, the prediction made by 
Terrenz and Nicolo Longobardi (q.v.) was 
correct. On September 1, 1629, an imperial 
edict commanded the reform of the calen- 
dar according to European methods and 
appointed Hsii Kuang-ch’i (ECCP) director 
of the work. Hsii entrusted the practical 
execution of the plan to Terrenz and the 
aged Longobardi, who worked with a 
team of Chinese assistants. Terrenz pre- 
pared a vast translation program of tech- 
nical books on arithmetic, geometry, hy- 
draulics, music, optics, and astronomy as 
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well as the construction of six big quad- 
rants, three devices for measuring angles, 
three armillary spheres, an instrument for 
representing eclipses, a celestial sphere, 
a terrestrial globe, three ordinary quad- 
rants, three other quadrants for measur- 
ing sidereal time, three clocks, three 
telescopes in copper, iron, and wood—a 
program which -Hsii Kuang-ch’i presented 
to the emperor on September 13, 1629. 
Terrenz set himself to work on planned 
translations and to procure instruments, 
but unfortunately fell sick and died on 
May 13, 1630. Johann Adam Schall von 
Bell and Giacomo Rho (qq.v.) were called 
to continue the work. 

Besides the books already mentioned 
Terrenz left a number of Chinese works 
which were instrumental in bringing Eu- 
ropean science to China. His Ts’e frien 
ylieh shuo WKMR (Abridged theory of 
the measures of the sky), 2 ch., was 
finished in 1628. The first part deals with 
static astronomy: of the equator and the 
horizon; the second with dynamic astron- 
omy: with the ecliptic, orbit of the stars, 
daily motion, the sun, the moon, and the 
fixed stars. The manuscript was later 
revised and published by Schall. This 
work contains a full description of the 
telescope invented by Galileo as well as 


an account of the sun spots which at 
that time appeared as a new discovery 
though they had been known in China 
for over a millennium. The AHuang-ch’ih 
cheng-ch’iu F&fRIEER in two parts deals 


with the ecliptic, the equator, and the 
sphere. The first part entitled Huang-ch’ih- 
tao chii-tu piao BAR PRREX, which be- 
fore publication was revised by Longobardi, 
contains tables of the differences between 
the ecliptic and the equator; the second 
called Cheng-ch’iu sheng-tu piao JEERFE 
#2, revised and prepared for publication 
by Schall, contains tables of the grades 
of the sphere. The Ta ts’e XY, 2 ch., is 
an illustrated work by Terrenz on trigon- 
ometry which Schall also revised before 
publication. A fourth work is the Pa-hsien 
piao /\## 9 on the sines, the tangents, and 
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the secants, with revisions before publi- 
cation by Schall and Rho. All four works 
were inserted in the Ch’ung-chen li-shu =& 
ifF2 and its later printed editions. In 
earlier years, before 1624, when he was 
studying Chinese at Hangchow, Terrenz 
had composed, perhaps with the help of 
Li Chih-tsao (ECCP), a book of medical 
interest, the T’ai-hsi jen-shen-shuo kai #§& 
Pa A 42 (European theories on the 
human body), 2 ch., of which the first 
deals with bones, nerves, fats, veins, skin, 
flesh, and the blood; the second with 
sensation, sight, hearing, smell, touch, 
motion, and speech. The book was printed 
only in 1643 after Pi Kung-ch’en (ECCP) 
had borrowed the manuscript and put it 
into acceptable Chinese. Terrenz’ work 
has sometimes been confused by Chinese 
writers with a similar work on the human 
body by Rho entitled Jen-shen tu shuo 
Sy Elz. A number of letters which Terrenz 
wrote to friends in Europe are still extant 
and were published by Kepler and later by 
Giuseppe Gabrieli. 
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TIEH Hsiian SK «(T. FEA), 1366--No- 
vember 12, 1402, who wasa victim in the 
struggle for the throne by Chu Ti (q.v.), 
came from a Se-mu f4 family in Teng- 
chou #4, Honan, where his grandfather 
had settled around the middle of the 13th 
century. After graduating from the 
National University, T’ieh Hstian served 
as a supervising secretary in the ministry 
of Rites, then became a judge (tuan-shih 
kuan [ff33’B) in the five chief military 
commissions. Because of T’ieh’s judgment 
and competence, Emperor Chu Yuian-chang 
took him into his confidence, granted him 
an honorific tzu, Ting-shih 4% (tripod 
and stone), and assigned him to the work 
of settling doubtful judicial cases. 

Shortly after the accession of Chu Yiin- 
wen (q.v.), T’ieh Hstian received an ap- 
pointment in June, 1399, as administration 
vice commissioner of Shantung. Two 
months later, Chu Ti, then prince of 
Yen, started his rebellion, and the court 
hastily organized an expeditionary army 
against him. When Li Ching-lung (see Li 
Wen-chung) with headquarters in Te-chou 
¢2 |, Shantung, took over command of 
the force, T’ieh was assigned the task of 
provisioning it. In the ensuing months, Li 
suffered a series of setbacks, and aban- 
doned Te-chou in June, 1400, for Tsinan, 
where T’ieh, together with Sheng Yung 
(q.v.), had been organizing the defense 
against enemy raids. During his retreat, 
Li again suffered defeat, and hurriedly 
fled to the south, leaving his subordinates 
to defend Tsinan. T’ieh is said to have 
devised an ingenious plot to lure Chu Ti 
into a trap by feigning surrender, but, 
unfortunately for the imperial cause, Chu 
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escaped unhurt. After laying siege to the 
city for two months, the rebels finally 
abandoned their attempt in August; mean- 
while, Sheng Yung’s army recaptured Te- 
chou. Informed of his superior perform- 
ance, the emperor summoned T’ieh to the 
capital, rewarded him lavishly, and 
appointed him first administration commis- 
sioner of Shantung, and then, minister of 
War (December 1400/January 1401). 

At this juncture, a counselor by the 
name of Sung 4 proposed to T’ieh that 
he take advantage of Chu _ Ti’s absence 
from Peiping to launch a counter offen- 
Sive against the enemy headquarters, 
arguing this as a tactical move to turn 
the rebels back to the north. (Sung is 
generally not identified, but T’an Ch’ien 
[g.v.] in Kuo-ch’iieh refers to him as Sung 
Cheng @% who served as a registrar in 
the imperial clan office. When Chu Yin- 
wen came to the throne, Sung advised 
the emperor to strip the imperial princes 
of their registered households. He was 
later executed by Chu Ti.) Though im- 
pressed by Sung’s proposal, T’ieh dismissed 
it as impractical, as the army, he held, 
was short of supplies. Historians in later 
times have deplored this rebuff, maintain- 
ing that T’ieh Hstiian missed an  opportu- 
nity to nullify Chu Ti’s advance. In _ the 
meantime, T’ieh concentrated his attention 
on the defense of Shantung, with a view 
to stop the enemy from penetrating the 
Huai River valley. 

It was T’ieh Hsiian’s aim to defend 
the key cities, while Sheng Yung main- 
tained mobile units operating out of 
Tsinan. While they were thus occupied, 
Chu Ti, following his setback at Tsinan, 
was reassembling and _ reequipping an 
army in the Peiping area. At the end of 
1401 he carried his campaign farther west 
in an attempt to break the imperial offen- 
sive. T’ieh Hsiian, however, was on the 
alert. In this same month, having taken 
over the defense of Tung-ch’ang #, 
Shantung, he frustrated Chu Ti’s attempt 
to seize the city. Subsequently he moved 
with his forces to the north of the Huai 
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region. In May of the following year he 
again confronted Chu Ti in Hsiao-ho /Jy 
ya], northern MHukuang, inflicting heavy 
casualties. In pursuit of his victory, T’ieh 
was about to round up the rebel forces 
south of the Huai River when he learned 
that Chu Ti had made the strategic move 
down to and across the Yangtze and 
captured Nanking (July). Undaunted, T’ieh 
continued to hold his forces in the Huai 
region in the forlorn hope of eventually 
crushing the rebellion. In November, how- 
ever, he was captured and taken into the 
presence of Chu Ti. Being unswervingly 
loyal to Chu Yutn-wen, T’ieh refused to 
surrender and courageously denounced the 
prince for his usurpation. Outraged, Chu 
Ti gave him probably one of the most 
cruel punishments ever recorded. It is said 
that he had T’ieh sliced to death, and his 
body thrown into a vat of boiling oil and 
completely obliterated. T’ieh Hsiian was 
then thirty-six years of age. 

Chu Ti also meted out severe punish- 
ment to members of T’ieh’s family. T’ieh 
Hsuian’s father, then over eighty, and his 
mother were exiled to Hainan Island; his 
eldest son, T’ieh Fu-an 7§&, eleven years 
of age, was sent to the Ho-ch’ih jay} 
guard, Kwangsi, as a conscript; his young- 
est son, T’ieh K’ang f-an, only six years, 
was made an artisan in a government 
bureau. Later, both suffered violent death. 
His wife and two daughters were sent to 
the office of music as slaves. The former 
later had a mental collapse and died, and 
the two daughters refused to allow them- 
selves to be violated. Informed of the 
chastity of T’ieh’s daughters, Chu Ti was 
moved and ordered their release; they 
were allowed to marry scholar-officials. In 
January, 1645, when Emperor Chu Yu- 
chien (ECCP) of the short-lived Southern 
Ming court conferred posthumous honors 
on a number of illustrious officials of the 
early reigns, T’ieh MHstian received the 
title of grand guardian and the canonized 
name Chung-hsiang ;/38 (loyal and 
helpful). 

T’ieh Hsian’s 


gallantry and_ tragic 
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death later received dramatic treatment in 
popular literature. The story of his stanch 
loyalty to Chu Yiin-wen and his defense 
of Tsinan were made into a play called 
Mang shu-sheng 3#$224- (The rude scholar), 
so named because it involved a university 
student who courageously attempted to 
stop Chu Ti by presenting him with a 
persuasive petition. The chastity of T’ieh’s 
daughters likewise inspired the Ch’ing 
dramatist Lai Chi-chih ##Z (d. 1682) 

to make them heroines in a play called 
T’ieh-shih nii Etc (The daughters of 
Mister T’ieh), also known as_ 4Hsia-nii 
hsin-sheng (eic#{RE (New song for chival- 
rous ladies). Both works are preserved in 
Ming and Ch’ing drama collections. 
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TIEN Ju-ch’eng Ave (T. AAR, H. SEV 
?, cs 1526), scholar-official, was a native 
of Hangchow. He lived probably from 
1500 to 1563+. When serving as a secre- 
tary in the Nanking ministry of Justice, 
he boldly memorialized the throne (in 
January, 1532) suggesting that, since 
Heaven had not yet favored the emperor 
with an heir apparent, His Majesty should 
release from prison the less serious offend- 
ers and banish them to outlying regions 
of the empire. His reward for this memo- 
rial was a sharp. reprimand. The follow- 
ing year (1533) he was dispatched to 
Kwangtung as assistant surveillance com- 
missioner, and in 1534 served as assistant 
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educational commissioner. While in Kwang- 
tung he published a collection of his 
prose under the title Yao-chou hsien-sheng 
chi B2YNFE42 4, 6 ch., Possibly printed at 
the same time was a collection of his 
poems: Yao-chou hsien-sheng shih # chi. 
Later, transferred to the ministry of 
Rites, he received a promotion to the post 
of director of the bureau of sacrifices and 
then became right assistant administration 
commissioner of Kwangsi province. Here 
he received credit for suppressing a rebel- 
lion of certain tribesmen of the south- 
west. His final office was as vice commis- 


sioner of education in Fukien. At this 
point he was permitted to retire, and 
spent the rest of his days in his native 


city writing. 

It is through his 
both poetry and prose, 
best remembered. The Ming-shih tsung 
of Chu I-tsun (ECCP) includes five of 
his poems, and the Ming-shih_ chi-shih 
ARae*ces of Ch’en Tien BRA (cs 1886) 
includes four. There are four critical 
appraisals of his poetry, only one of 
them enthusiastic. It is rather his prose 
which is of genuine worth. His Kvyei-lin 
hsing KE#KFT, written in 1538, and included 
later in his collected works, gives an inter- 
esting account of a trip he made from 
Hangchow to Kuei-lin, which lasted sixty- 
four days. Historically of more value, 
perhaps, is a work published under two 
titles, the first being Yen-chiao chi-wen 4 
Ric HA, 4 ch. (preface by the author, 
1560), and the second Hsing-pien 773% 
chi-wen, 1 ch. (preface by Ku Ming-ju 
44%, 1557). It consists of fourteen reports 
on the aboriginal tribes in Kwangsi, 
Kweichow, and Yunnan of his day, his 
dealings with them, and the mishandling 
of them by previous administrators. More 
detailed than the Ming-shih account, it 
serves aS an important supplement to it. 
Tien is sharply critical of Wang Shou-jen 
(q.v.), but the editors of the Ssu-k’y 
catalogue, who included it in the Imperial 
Library, pass over his strictures against 
Wang, agreeing only with his criticism of 


published work, 
thai Tpientas 
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the tactics followed by Wang and other 
Officials sent to the area. A modern editor 
of a photolithographic edition of the book 
(1936), Hsieh Kuo-chen #fBqipq, also comes 
to Wang’s defense, and holds that T’ien’s 
charges of appeasement and false reporting 
on the part of Wang Shou-jen are simply 
not true. The controversy points to the 
fact that T’ien and Wang were at opposite 
ends of the political spectrum, one believ- 
ing in a policy of suppression, the other 
in pacification by milder meansif possible. 

T’ien’s largest works, also copied into 
the Imperial Library, are the Hsi-hu yu-lan 
chih Paya, 24 ch., and Hsi-hu yu-lan 
chih-yii ®& (his own preface, 1547, pub- 
lished 1584), 26 ch., which deal with the 
West Lake and Hangchow. Both books in 
original editions are in the Library of 
Congress. The editors of the Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue write concerning the first: “It chiefly 
‘concerns the Lake during the time of the 
Southern Sung [1127-1279], discoursing on 
everything connected with the scenic 
spots; it is in part a local history and in 
part a miscellaneous one.” The second, on 
the other hand, deals principally with Hang- 
chow, relating anecdotes and descriptions 
of court life and politics in the same 
century and a half. One of his pieces of 
gossip, for example, is that the last em- 
peror of the Yuan dynasty, Toyon-temir 
(q.v.), was the son of Chao Hsien, one 
of the last emperors of the Sung. While 
the Ch’ing editors justly criticize the 
author for his failure to cite his sources, 
and Chu I-tsun berates him for failing to 
consult others, the books remain possibly 
T’ien’s most enduring monument, because 
of their charm and the information they 
contain. 

T’ien’s collected writings are variously 
titled: T’ien Shu-ho chi #2, Yii-yang EB 
chi, and Yang-yiian #§[k chi, 12 ch., which 
were brought together latein his life, and 
edited by his son. This collection, together 
with the two books about the West Lake, 
was reprinted by the late Ch’ing bibliophile, 
Ting Ping (ECCP) of Chekiang, in his 
collectanea dealing with Hangchow, the 
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Wu-lin wang-che i-chu and the Wu-lin 
chang-ku ts'ung-pien. A final work, which 
the Ssu-k’u editors think unworthy of 
serious regard, is a slight treatise on Liao- 
tung border problems from 1369 to 1537, 
entitled Liao chi 38#A, 1 ch. 

The son, Tien I-heng 2a# (T. 
#4), 1524-747, only less well known than 
the father, was also a_ writer. Though 
precocious as a youth, and an omniverous 
reader with wide-ranging interests, he 
never succeeded in getting beyond the 
kung-sheng degree in the state examina- 
tions. Hedid, however, serve for a while 
as an educational official in Hsiu-ning ff 
s€ and Hui-chou @&)}| (Anhwei), and rose 
to be sub-director of studies in Nanking. 
In 1557, when the wo-k’ou were threaten- 
ing the Chekiang coast, he assisted in 
leading a volunteer corps of a_ thousand 
men to repel the invasions. A _ decade 
later the local authorities asked him to 
collect materials to be presented to Peking 
for the compilation of the Shih-tsung shih- 
lu. Although the author of a number of 
works, several of them published in such 
collectanea as the Shuo-fu hsii (see T’ao 
Tsung-i) and the Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng, his 
best known is possibly the Liu-ch’ing jih- 
cha WRAL (Daily jottings), 39 ch., 
which has two prefaces dated 1573. This 
includes acollection of aphorisms, random 
reflections on felicitous and _ unfelicitous 
lines in poetry, thoughts on how to enjoy 
wine, games people play at literary parties 
(some clever, some obscene), fables, short 
Stories, a treatise on spring water and on 
tea, etc.), altogether over six hundred 
essays or short sketches. T’ien gives inter 
alia one of the earliest notices of maize 
(introduced to China about mid-16th 
century), and makes authoritative com- 
ments on the porcelain of his day. An 
index of an abridged edition of 4 chiian, 
included in the Chi-lu hui-pien (see Shen 
Chieh-fu), appears in the Chakoku Zuihitsu 
satsucho sakuin HB RaSE#ES* se g| (Kyoto, 
1960). 

Like his father, T’ien I-heng also wrote 
on the West Lake—Hsi-hu chih-yii #, 26 ch. 
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In addition he produced an account of the 
outpourings of poetesses from the earliest 
times to his own day—Shih-nii shih Bt #B, 
14. ch., and compiled a dictionary arranged 
according to the sounds of characters— 
Ta Ming tung-wen-chi chii-yao AXEBE 
(prefaces of 1582), 50 ch., an original 
edition of which isin the Library of Con- 
gress. His portrait appears in the original 
edition of the Liu-ch’ing Jih-cha. 
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TING Ho-nien. J#64 (T. 77), 1335- 
1424, a poet of central Asian origin, was 
brought up in Wuchang, spent his middle 
years in the lower Yangtze valley until he 
was forced to flee because of troubled 
conditions there, and ended his days in 
Wuchang. He is an interesting example 
of a Muslim turned Confucian, who 
became a Buddhist, possibly because of 
political expediency. Nevertheless, his 
poems indicate that he knew Ch’an Bud- 
dhism well and believed in it. 

Ting’s great-grandfather was A-lao- 
ting fJ#7 (A 1a-’d-Din?), who, together 
with a younger brother Wu-ma-er EF 
(Umar, ’Omar?), came to China as a 
merchant in the days of Qubilai, late in 
the 13th century. In the ensuing decades 
Wu-ma-er served as an official in a 
number of localities, ending his career as 
deputy prefect (tsung-kuan #@*) of Hu- 
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chou j4}, ca. 1330. Ting’s grandfather, 
Chan-ssu-ting ~$#y (’Sams-’d-Din), was 
for a time prefect (daruyaci) of Lin- 
chiang f% y~ in Kiangsi. Ting was the 
youngest of five sons of Chih-ma-lu-ting 
ERS ik J (Jamal al-Din, d. 1346), one-time 
magistrate of Wuchang; his mother, née 
Feng 7, was a concubine. At his father’s 
death, following traditional Chinese cus- 
tom, Ting Ho-nien, then a boy of only 
eleven, is said to have spent the next 
three years in mourning, refusing even to 
accept the property that was rightly his 
by inheritance, passing it on to his broth- 
ers. Again, following Confucian practice, 
as did his brothers, he studied the canon 
industriously, mastering the Odes, History, 
and Rites by the age of sixteen. One of 
his early teachers was his sister Ting 
Yiieh-o FA i, who committed suicide rather 
than suffer indignities from the soldiery 
(in T’ai-p’ing 7 4 in 1350?), and was 
later celebrated as the first biographee in 
the Ming-shih chapter on women. Another 
of his teachers was a certain Chou Huai- 
hsiao jajfss= of Nanchang, a Confucian 
scholar then living in Wuchang. His esti- 
mation of Ting Ho-nien was so high that 
he wished to arrange a marriage between 
his daughter and the youth. 

When in 1352 Wuchang became the 
base of operations of the anti-Yiian 
rebel Hstt Shou-hui (q.v.), Ting decided to 
flee. In the turmoil he and his mother 
became separated, but he escaped with 
his father’s principal wife, to whom he 
referred as “mother,” and made his way 
slowly eastward. They seem to have suf- 
fered much hardship, reaching Chinkiang 
only after a journey of three months. Fre- 
quently in need of food and water, Ting 
was compelled to do odd jobs as peddler 
or watchman. When his “mother” died, he 
is said to have abstained from salt and 
lao & (a milk product) for five years. In 
1356, after Chinkiang fell to the forces 
under Chu Yuan-chang, it appears that 
Ting fled eastward to Ssu-ming (Ningpo) 
where Fang Kuo-chen (q. v.) was in con- 
trol. From then until about 1367 Ting 
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lived chiefly in eastern Chekiang as a 
Yuan loyalist. He probably did not ap- 
prove of Fang who, though technically a 
Yuan appointee, had sent submissive epis- 
tles to Chu Yiian-chang. It is known that 
he stayed for a time with one of his 
cousins, Chi-ya-mo-ting FER T (cs 1357, 
mistakenly confused with Ma Yiian-te & 
JU, cs 1362, who preceded him in of- 
fice), who served as a Yuan magistrate 
of Feng-hua #{k (1364) and Ch’ang-kuo 
& Bd; when Chi-ya-mo-ting was later trans- 
ferred to Kiangsi, Ting had the courage 


to be his companion, slipping through 
enemy lines. 
About 1366 Ting was once more 


living in the Ming-chou 88} (Ningpo) 
area, teaching children or selling medicine 
for a living. It was in that year that his 
friend Tai Liang (q.v.) wrote a preface 
to his poems. Shortly thereafter Tai also 
wrote a biography of Ting, praising him 
as a “highminded scholar” (j+) who 
held official positions in low esteem, and 
who had refused to have anything to do 
with the Yiian general Fang MKuo-chen 
when the latter was in power in’ eastern 
Chekiang. It is quite possible that this 
biography was written as a testimonial on 
Ting’s behalf after Fang’s defeat and the 
occupation of Chekiang by the troops of 
Chu Yiian-chang at the end of 1367. In 
any event it was with very real concern for 
his own safety that Ting found refuge in 
a monastery of the Ch’an sect, probably 
even becoming a Buddhist monk. He named 
his studio T’ao-ch’an-shih Ykj##28 (Dhyana 
refuge), and his poems indicate that the 
priesthood was to him a means of live- 
lihood. 

Early in the summer of 1379 Ting 
obtained permission to return to Wuchang 
for the proper burial of his own mother. 
Originally she had been laid to rest with- 
out benefit of coffin, as was the Muslim 
custom, and probably without marker. For 
six months he searched to no avail; not until 
a dream gave him a clue was he able to 
uncover a skeleton which he assumed to 
be the remains of her body. This was now 
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placed in a coffin, a tablet put over the 
grave, and sacrifices made of meat and 
wine. For this act of filial piety he 
received the sobriquet of Ting hsiao-tzu 
J#-F (dutiful son Ting). 

He was a man possessed of an unusually 
retentive mind; reading a passage once 
was enough for him to commit it to mem- 
ory. His poems, collected under the title 
Ting Ho-nien chi #2, in 4 chiian, simulated 
those of the T’ang; many of them were 
indited to his monkish friends, thirty-one 
of them in all. Appended to Ting’s poems 
were a few by his cousins, Chi-ya-mo-ting, 
wi), and Wu 
Wei-shan tse. He died at the age of 
eighty-nine and was laid to rest in the 
Muslim cemetery in Hangchow. 
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TING Yin-p’eng J2R8 (CT. HHA, H. 
#eFG--), fl. 1584-1618, painter, was a 
native of Hsiu-ning {KS8, prefecture of 
Hui-chou @{ {| (Anhwei). From Sung times 
on his family had been medical practition- 
ers, but his father Ting Tsan 3 (T. 728) 
broke the tradition by becoming a 
(professional?) calligrapher and painter. 
(The latter is not to be confused with 
another of the same name, a native of 
Tan-t’u F### in the prefecture of Chin- 
kiang, cs 1517, who rose in office to 
become a provincial surveillance vice com- 
missioner.) Little is known of Ting Yin- 
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p’eng’s life. He must have become widely 
known, however, for he counted among 
his admirers such famous contemporaries 
as Ch’en Chi-ju and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
(both in ECCP). The former describes his 
brushwork as having the consistency of 
silk thread, capturing the quality of 
human expression, while the latter in ad- 
miration presented him a seal for his studio 
carved with the sentiment 24 @# (“where 
every hair of the brush conveys life”). 
When Ch’eng Ta-yiieh (q.v.) of the same 
prefecture needed someone to illustrate his 
famous catalogue of ink-tablets, Ch’eng-shih 
mo-yiian, he turned to Ting, who furnished 
the majority of the five hundred illustra- 
tions. Ting was also one of the contribu- 
tors of the literary pieces included in the 
catalogue along with Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, 
Matteo Ricci (q.v.), et al. 

Ting is remembered for his landscapes, 
which show the influence of the Wu 
school (see Shen Chou), and for his 
figures, especially his Buddhist subjects. A 
famous example of the latter is the hand- 
scroll, painted with gold ink on blue sutra 
paper, known as --/\#@¥ (Eighteen 
arhats), now in the collection of the Acad- 
emy of Arts, Honolulu. Other arhats he 
painted are done in an angular archaistic 
Style said to reflect that of Kuan-hsiu 
fife of the 10th century and of his own 
contemporary, Wu Pin (q.v.); an example of 
this type is in the collection of the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei. Besides Bud- 
dhists he also depicted Taoists. In the Cheng 
Te-k’un collection (Cambridge, England) 
is a scroll showing Taoist figures in a moun- 
tain landscape. He is known too, perhaps 
more than anyone else in his age, for his 
ink sketches in the pai-miao ‘4% (plain 
drawing) style, a tradition reaching back 
to Li Kung-lin (1049-1106) and Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322). Yu Ch’iu (active 
1572-82), the son-in-law of Ch’iu Ying 
(q.v.) was especially noted for pai-miao 
painting; he seems to have had a_ direct 
influence on Ting Yiin-p’eng. 

Ting’s writing, assembled in a collec- 
tion called Ting Nan-yii chi MA, is 
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extremely rare, and, indeed, may not be 
extant. 
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TOyON Temir 2 Rhpewe (Temple 
name: Shun-ti JR, Mongol title: Uqayatu 
Qayan), May 25, 1320-May 23, 1370, was 
the last emperor of the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty. He was a son of Emperor KuSala 
(Ming-tsung, 1300-29) who ruled for a 
few months only in 1329, and of Mai-lai- 
ti 38363, daughter of the Qarluq Turk, 
T’ieh-mu-tieh-er §7X36 Fe (Temider). 
KuSala had met Mai-lai-ti during his exile in 
central Asia, a fact which made this union 
appear illegitimate in the eyes of some court 
factions and of the historiographers who 
did not list Mai-lai-ti among the empresses 
in chiian 106 of the Yiian-shih. Toyon 
Temtr was enthroned July 19, 1333, after 
a particularly long and involved series of 
political intrigues at the Mongol court. He 
had a claim to the throne as son of 
KuSala but Emperor Togh Temiir (Wen- 
tsung, 1304-32) who was, it seems, respon- 
sible for the former’s premature death, 


had a son of his own. The court was 
divided into two factions, one of which 
favored KuSala’s sons and heirs whereas 


the other, led by the powerful Qipéaq 
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Turk noble, El Temiir (Yen T’ieh-mu-er 
FEU AK GE) of the Baya’ut tribe, wished to 
appoint Togh Temiur’s son, El Tegiis (Yen 
Tieh-ku-ssu #0574738). When Emperor 
Togh Temir died September 2, 1332, El 
Temir failed to achieve his aim and Irin- 
jinbal (I-lin-chen-pan 7RBRiB HE), a son of 
KuSala, aged six, was put on the throne 
October 23, but died, unnaturally perhaps, 
a few weeks later (December 14). Again 
El Temiir tried to persuade Togh Temiir’s 
widow to enthrone El Tegiis but she in- 
sisted that Irinjinbal’s half-brother, Toyon 
Temur, should succeed to the throne. Her 
Surprising attitude of preferring the  suc- 
cession of Toyon to that of her own son, 
El Tegiis, may, as some sources suggest, 
be explained by the remorse which she and 
her late husband felt over the murder of 
KuSala. At that time Toyon Temi did not 
live in the capital, as he had been banished 
to a distant place on El Temiir’s advice. 
He had first been interned in 1330 on the 
island of Taech’ong-do (off the west coast of 
northern Korea) and later sent to Ching- 
chiang ##j—. (modern Kweilin, Kwangsi). 

Toyon Temir thus found himself an 
emperor at the age of thirteen much to his 
own and many other people’s surprise. He 
occupied the throne for thirty-seven years, 
and was emperor over China for thirty- 
five of them. His reign is the longest of 
all Yuan emperors, exceeding even that 
of Qubilai (thirty-four years). It is out of 
place to describe here even summarily the 
political, social, and economic events and 
changes which occurred under his rule. An 
outline of his personal biography and a 


tentative description of his character is 
more appropriate. This is difficult, as 
practically all sources about him are 


written post eventum and _ tainted by the 
trite age-old historiographical ideas relating 
to a “bad last ruler.” It appears, however, 
that he was of a kindly and genial dispo- 
sition, though weak and given to sensual 
pleasures. He had received a modicum of 
Chinese education when he was banished 
to Kwangsi, where he was entrusted to 
the care of a Buddhist monk named 
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Ch’iu-chiang fkj—, abbot of the Ta-yiian 
KIBl monastery. Under this monk he 
studied such texts as the Lun-yii and 
Hsiao-ching. But he was at the same time 
a playful child, and some charming anec- 
dotes are told about the time when he 
lived in the south. Even after his enthrone- 
ment he continued to show a certain 
interest in Chinese education and certainly 
was not one of those Mongols who were 
fundamentally hostile to Chinese civiliza- 
tion. He was fond of Chinese calligraphy 
and liked to display his skill in this art. 

After his enthronement Toyon Temir 
was clearly no more than a figurehead for 
the empire; the actual power lay then as 
later in the hands of Mongol grandees. 
At the beginning of his reign the leading 
figure was El Temiir, who tried to win 
over the young emperor by marrying him 
to his daughter, DanaSiri (Ta-na-shih-li & 
MAH), a Buddhist name derived from 
Sanskrit Danasri. She was haughty and 
harsh if we are to believe the sources. In 
1335, after her brother, Tangkis (T’ang 
Ch’i-shih f¢$t34), was involved in a plot, 
DanaSsiri became a victim of the  subse- 
quent purge of the El Temiir faction. She 
was murdered in Shang-tu on July 22, 
1335. El Temiir’s successor de facto ruler 
of the empire was a Mongol by the name 
of Bayan {4~4 who had been responsible 
for the elimination of the El Temiir clique 
and for the murder of the empress. Bayan 
was definitely anti-Chinese and so came 
into conflict with the young emperor, who 
tended to favor those Mongol officials 
showing some concern for Chinese tradi- 
tion. 

In 1337 Toyon Temir remarried, this 
time a girl from the Qonggirad tribe from 
which the Ywian emperors traditionally 
chose their spouses. She was a daughter 
of Bolod Temir (see KOk6 Temir). Her 
enthronement as empress took place on 
April 18, 1337, when she was thirteen 
years of age. Her Mongol name is given 
as Bayan Quduq (Pai-yen Hu-tu (4ga% Xf). 
It seems that she was a plain person of 
simple and economising habits, preferring 
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to lead a retired life, perhaps because the 
emperor showed her little attention. She died 
childless September 8, 1365. The woman, 
however, who fascinated the emperor 
throughout his whole life was a Korean 
concubine, née Ki #. She had received a 
good Chinese and Korean education and 
was as clever as she was attractive. This 
remarkable woman succeeded in remain- 
ing the emperor’s favorite from 1334 or 
even earlier and gave birth to the heir 
apparent AyuSiridara (q.v.) in 1339. Her 
Mongol name was Oljei Quduq (Wan-che 
Hu-tu 5644. #8); her Korean or Chinese 
name has not been recorded. Within an 
inordinately short time after the demise 
of the Qonggirat empress, the emperor 
made the Lady Ki his legal consort (De- 
cember 13, 1365) and had her family name 
changed to Sulangqa or Solongqa #aR4, 
the Mongol name for the Koreans. 

After the much-hated Bayan had been 
ousted from office in 1340, Toyon Temur 
relied more and more on Toyto (1313- 
55), a Mongol who_ represented the pro- 
Chinese elements among the ruling 
minority of his time. In 1340 the classical 
examinations, which had been abolished 
under Bayan’s influence in 1335, were 
reintroduced, and several Chinese literati 
rose to important offices at the Mongol 
court. It is not clear to what extent this 
development was due to Togto’s influence, 
but the emperor at least seems to have 
Sympathized with this particular aspect of 
Toyto’s policy. Generally Toyon Temiir 
kept aloof from politics, even after the 
dangerous Red Turban rebellions broke 
out in 1351. He left all measures against 
these and other rebellions to his generals, 
even when they failed disastrously, and 
never tried to lead his armies in battle. 
Instead he occupied himself with rather un- 
orthodox activities. In 1353 Qama (Ha-ma 
WA fit), 2 Qangli Turk, introduced Tibetan 
monks at court who managed to win 
the emperor over to Shaktist Buddhism. 
The Chinese admittedly biased sources 
describe the Buddhist rites in which the 
emperor and his circle of friends (Mong. 
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inay, “companions”) took part, as mere 
sexual mass orgies. It is true that in 
Tibetan lamaism sexual intercourse with 
an initiated woman was considered to be 
one way of attaining religious merit. What 
shocked the Chinese of that time most 
was the openness of these activities and 
the fact that even wives and daughters 
of noble families participated. In 1358 
the heir apparent too was admitted to 
these cults. Other activities of the emperor 
were less subject to criticism. He was 
a lover of mechanical gadgets and liked 
to build. It is even recorded that he con- 
structed with his own hands a small model 
for a palace hall, a hobby which brought 
him the nickname of Lu Pan tien-tzu @P 
KF (carpenter emperor). He seems also 
to have been interested in astronomy and 
astrology. 


It cannot be said that it was _ solely 
the emperor’s fault that finally the Ming 
rebels became victorious. He may have 
been an incompetent and inactive ruler, 


but he also never took any decisive steps 
himself and therefore can be held only 
partly responsible for the failures of his 
government. If there is one personal char- 
acteristic which may have contributed to 
the downfall of the dynasty it is his lack 
of confidence and distrust of his ministers 
from which even an eminent and loyal 
servant of the throne like Toto had to 
suffer temporarily. When finally Toyon 
Temtr was forced to flee from his capital 
Ta-tu, site of modern Peking, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1368, he withdrew to the steppes 
of Mongolia with his empress and a host 
of faithful followers. He died of dysentery 
in Ying-ch’ang ff€ &, northwest of Jehol, 
in 1370, as an exile but at the same time 
as a ruler whose successors still regarded 
themselves as the legitimate heirs to the 
Chinese empire. The subsequent wars of 
the Ming emperors against the Mongols 
are the outcome of this unbroken feeling 
of legitimacy. 

A curious legend concerning the birth 
of Toyon Temiir arose even during the 
14th century. It was widely believed that 
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he was not the son of KuSala but of the 
duke of Ying Rls, i.e., the Sung emper- 
or (Chao Hsien) who was taken prisoner 
by Qubilai in 1276 asa _ six-year old 
boy, and who became a Buddhist monk in 
1288. This legend may be due to a tendency 
to link the two last unsuccessful rulers of 
the Sung and Yuan dynasties respectively, 
and also to the fact that the marriage 
of Toyon Temiur’s father was considered 
by some to be illegal. An equally un- 
founded tradition makes him the father of 
Chu Ti (q.v.). It is reflected not only in 
Chinese but also in Mongol sources. Mongol 
tradition agrees with Chinese historiog- 
raphy in several characteristics regarding 
the last Yiian emperor, at least insofar 
as his indulgence in sensual enjoyments 
is concerned. Several Mongol chronicles 
ascribe to him a long moving poem in which 
he mourns the loss of his beloved capital 
when he had to flee before the victorious 
Ming armies. 
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TOyUS Temiir ft (@) Ba RR, 1342- 


1388/89 (referred to as Whey, hie in 
Korean records), emperor, was the younger 


brother of AyuSiridara (qg.v.), and suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of those Mongols 
who remained loyal to the Yiian dynasty. 
At the time of his accession in the sum- 
mer of 1378 he received a _ diplomatic 
mission from Chu Yitan-chang offering 
condolences on his father’s death, but 
declined to accept the authority of the 
Ming emperor. He changed the Yiian reign 
title to Tien-ylian Kz. 

The reign of Toyus Temiir saw fur- 
ther decline of Mongol power. Late in 
April, 1380, the Ming general, Mu Ying 
(q.v.), made a surprise attack on the 
Mongol forces massed near Qaraqorum, 
and defeated them, capturing ToyoCi fit 
gx and another of Toyus Temiir’s principal 
supporters with all their men. Later (De- 
cember 16) Oljei-buqa 323$4S7£ and Nair- 
buqa (see Chu Ti), invading Ming terri- 
tories at Yung-p’ing 328, were defeated 
and Oljei-buga was captured. In 1381 Hsu 
Ta (q.v.) was sent on another expedition 
against the Mongols, and on May 9 de- 
feated Nair-buqa and scattered his forces. 
With Koko Temur (q.v.) long dead, the 
principal remaining Mongol leader was 
Nayacu (q.v.) commanding an estimated 
two hundred thousand Mongols in the 
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region north of Peiping. In the same year 
Fu Yu-te (q.v.) achieved the conquest of 
Yiinnan, whose ruler, Basalawarmi, the 
prince of Liang (see Fu Yu-te), had re- 
mained loyal to the Yuan since 1368. 


The Ming northern frontier remained 
relatively calm for several years thereafter. 
Following Hsii Ta’s death in 1385, Feng 
Sheng (q.v.) succeeded as commander-in- 
chief at Peiping assisted by Fu Yu-te and 
Lan Yu (q.v.). Ming policy remained 
confined to passive defense and the estab- 
lishment of military colonies until late 
January, 1387, when Feng and his col- 
leagues were ordered to conquer Nayacu. In 
the ensuing campaign Lan Yu won a small 
success and Nayacu finally surrendered in 
July. Soon afterwards Lan Yu replaced 
Feng Sheng as commander-in-chief, and 
on November 11, 1387, he led an _ expedi- 
tionary force into an area north of the Gobi 
desert. After a brilliant forced march, his 
men attacked the Mongol encampment at 
Lake Buyiir #7 5a% by surprise on May 
18, 1388, and completely defeated the Mon- 
gols. Toyus Temir and his eldest son T’ien- 
pao-nu Kee were fortunately mounted 
when the Ming soldiers threatened, and 


made good their escape, but a younger 
son, Ti-pao-nu (see Kuo Ying), and 
other princes were captured, along with 


Toyus Temur’s harem, an estimated three 
thousand officials, seventy-seven thousand 
ordinary Mongols of both sexes, and one 
hundred fifty thousand domestic animals. 


This defeat broke the power of the 
Yuan remnants for a score of years. Torus 
Temir survived as a _ refugee until the 
winter of 1388/89, when he and T’ien- 
pao-nu were set upon and murdered in 
the vicinity of Qaraqorum by a distant 
relative named Yesiider +h3k3&52. The 
Yuan imperial family then entered upon 
a period of short reigns by weak rulers 
who were merely puppets in the hands of 
rival leaders. Toyus Temtir was _ posthu- 
mously canonized as Usagal Qayan Bers 
MATT. 
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TRIGAULT, Niklaas (Nicolas Nicola 
Je Bg, T. PH), March 3 (or 13),1577- 
November 14, 1628, a Belgian missionary, 
was born in Douai,'_ studied in a Jesuit 
school in the same city, and entered the 
Society of Jesus at Tournai on November 
9 (Cor 22), 1594. He moved next to Lille 
and thence to Ghent where for eight 
years he taught rhetoric while continuing 
his education in languages, geography, as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and medicine. After 
a further course in theology he received 
permission (1606) to leave for the East, 
embarking from Coimbra in 1607. Follow- 
ing two years and more in Goa and the 
vicinity he proceeded to Macao (1610) 
and thence overland to Nanking (March, 
1611), where he studied Chinese briefly 
under the direction of Alfonso Vagnoni 
and Lazzaro Cattaneo (qq.v.). Nicolo 
Longobardi (q.v.), the new superior of the 
mission in China, next ordered him to 
Hangchow (May 8, 1611), where the 
father of Li Chih-tsao (ECCP) had just 
passed away, and thence to Peking and 
Nanking (August, 1611) to continue his 
work on the language. On all his travels, 
we read, he determined the latitude and 
longitude of each place. 
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At this juncture Longobardi had his 
mind set (apparently independent of 
higher authority) on securing certain 
concessions from the Pope, to enlist re- 
cruits, and financial aid, and to build up 
the collections of European books in 
Peking and elsewhere. As his envoy he 
selected Trigault. The latter probably left 
Macao on February 9, 1613. His journey 
back to Rome was no ordinary one, for— 
traveling by an Arab vessel out of Goa— 
he touched down at Hormuz, and proceed- 
ed overland via Basra, Baghdad, Mosul, 
and Aleppo, and thence by ship across the 
Mediterranean, reaching Rome at the end 
of 1614. An account of his travels has 
been preserved in manuscript in Brussels 
and in Vienna. During the next three and 
a half years he busied himself in Rome, 
where he successfully discharged his 
mission with Pope Paul V and_ published 
(1615; see below) his version of the mem- 
oirs of Matteo Ricci (q.v.), to which he 
added two final chapters telling of the 
death and funeral of his forerunner. He 
also traveled to many of the most im- 
portant centers in Europe, where he per- 
suaded people of substance and rank to 
make donations of books, clocks, astro- 
nomical and mathematical instruments, and 
items of special quality (such as tapestries 
from Flanders, the gift of Marie de Me- 
dici of France, church ornaments and 
paintings, given by Isabel of Spain, and 
a reliquary from the archbishop of 
Tréves), besides coin of the realm, all to 
advance the cause of the church in China. 
By February, 1618, he was again in Lis- 
bon, where twenty-two recruits were as- 
sembled to accompany him to China, among 
them Johann Terrenz Giacomo’ Rho, 
and Johann Adam Schall von Bell (qq.v.). 
The party set sail on April 16, after he 
had obtained permission from King Phil- 
ippe III for the departure of several Span- 
ish Jesuits and a donation sufficient to 
found fifteen residences in China. On 
board, until illness struck, the missionaries 
went through a regular regimen of study, 
on alternate days Trigault teaching 
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Chinese, and Terrenz mathematics, every 
day being given over to astronomy. 
Disease unhappily took a heavy toll, 
Trigault’s own brother (Elie or Philippe) 
being among the casualties, Niklaas him- 
self barely surviving. He finally reached 
Macao on July 22, 1619, where the report 
of his meeting with the pope and news 
of fresh funds and rich gifts received 
were welcomed with unfeigned delight. 
During the next nine years he served 
in a number of places in interior China. 
From Hangchow in 1622 he left for Kai- 
feng in 1623, thence (1624) to Chiang- 
chou #@/}| in Shansi, from there to Sian 
(where he was the first European to see 
the Nestorian monument of 781; see Manuel 
Dias, the younger), and back (1625) to 
Hangchow. In spite of his years abroad he 
seems to have acquired a superior know- 
ledge of the language, both written and 
spoken, for he spent much of his time 
writing and publishing works of utility 
both for Chinese and for European read- 
ers. In Chiang-chou and in Sian he 
instituted establishments for printing in 
Chinese and in Latin. Though he did not 
neglect pastoral and administrative duties 
(he served for a time as_ procurator for 
Nan-Chihli, Kiangsi, and Kwangtung), it 
is probably by his published work and 
his signal services in Europe that he is 
best remembered. He passed away in 
Hangchow, and was buried alongside 
several of his confréres at Fang-ching FF 
Ff. A portrait by Rubens of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary in Chinese dress, dating from 1617, 
is said to depict Trigault; it is preserved 
in the National Museum in Stockholm. 


Another (?) copy is in the’ Musée de 
Douai. 
Among his publications in Chinese 


one may cite his calendar (written also in 
Latin and Syriac) composed for Chinese 
Christians, giving the times of fasts 
and festivals according to both European 
and Chinese calendrical systems, T’ui-ting 
li-nien chan-li jih-tan ETE FREI TE A BS, 
Hangchow, 1625 (Matteo Ricci had ini- 
tiated this enterprise but Trigault completed 
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it); his key to the pronunciation of 
Chinese characters, Hsi-ju er-mu tzu aftr 
HH, Hangchow, 1626 (a work edited 
by Wang Cheng [ECCP] , which was to 
influence Fang I-chih [ECCP] , and to 
receive critical attention in the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue); and his translation of Aesop’s 
fables, K’uang-i jigg, Sian, 1625 (later 
enlarged and reprinted in Hong Kong, 
1840). In western languages his outstand- 
ing work was entitled De Christiana Ex- 
peditione apud Sinas ab societate lesu sus- 
cepta. Ex P. Matthaei Riccijeiusdem socie- 
tatis commentarijs (Rome, 1615). This is 
not the original work of Ricci who had 
left in manuscript an account of China 
and his mission, written in Italian, sup- 
plemented after his death by Gaspar Fer- 
reira (q.v.), Longobardi, and Cattaneo. 
Rather it is an amplification, with some 
omissions and misreadings, written in Lat- 
in. Attracting almost immediate attention, 
it was translated successively into French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and(partly) into 
English. In 1910 the learned Jesuit Pietro 
Tacchi Venturi prepared a critical edition 
of Ricci’s original manuscript, together 
with his letters, bringing them out in two 
volumes, Opere storiche. His lack of know- 
ledge of Chinese, however, made it nec- 
essary for Pasquale M. d’Elia, S. J., to 
produce an edition in three volumes with 
full critical apparatus, entitled Fonti Ric- 
ciane. In spite of these superb editions, it 
is still probably Trigault’s rendering which 
has received the widest attention, at least 
among the English reading public. In 1942 
Louis J. Gallagher, S. J., published The 
China that Was, based on the first volume 
of Trigault’s work, and in 1953 China in 
the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Mat- 


thew Ricci: 1583-1610, which is based on 
all five. 

The books which Trigault brought 
to China in 1619 are among the most 


precious relics of the Jesuit mission of 
three and a half centuries ago (see Lon- 
gobardi). Reportedly seven thousand in all 
(though the number is in question), they 
included 534 works in 457 volumes from 
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the Pontifical library, which Trigault thus 
describes (in the English rendering of H. 
Verhaeren, C. M.): “As to the variety of 
the works contained, besides literature, 
philosophy and theology, the Fathers and 
other kinds of works usually to be found 
in our libraries, this Library contains 
many authors on medicine, Ecclesiastical 
law, civil law, and music; and as for math- 
ematics, I collected with hardly a single 
exception all that exist. As to the splend- 
our of the volumes, they are all bound in 
red skin, with the Papal arms and _ the 
titles in letters of gold. I also tried to get 
volumes of a big size.” A large number 
of these have survived the buffetings of 
time and (at least until 1949) were the 
proud possessions of the Pei-t’ang Library 
in Peking. 
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TS’AO Chao #88 (T. BA, H. BAA), 
fl. 1387-99, antiquarian, was a native of 
Sung-chiang #AyT in the lower Yangtze 
valley, then a center of some affluence. 
He grew up in a_ well-to-do family of 
collectors and men of letters, who had 
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originally come from Shanghai. Ts’ao 
Chao himself vouchsafes that his father 
was a collector and a connoisseur of the 
arts; so too apparently was his elder broth- 
er, Ts’ao Ti 38 (CT. fii/a, H. HAT), as one 
of his studios bore the name Pao-ku-chai 
e4>%% (studio of appreciation of antiqui- 
ties), from which Ts’ao Chao took his 
own literary name. We learn also from 
another fellow-townsman, Ku Ch’ing —Ay§ 
(T. -- BR, H. Hy, 1460-1528, cs 1493), 
that Ts’ao Chao and Ts’ao Ti were friends 


of such literati as Yang Wei-chen (q.yv.) 
and Ch’ien Wei-shan 4 ¢s2 (T. BG, 


H. .»A3HA). This seems to be the extent 
of information that can be gleaned about 
Ts’ao Chao and his family, except, of 
course, that he was the author of a fa- 
mous book entitled Ko-ku yao-lun f§ 7h zm, 
3 ch., which Sir Percival David has trans- 
lated and elegantly produced. (Actually Sir 
Percival never lived to see his book be- 
tween covers; it was published posthumous- 
ly through the efforts of Basil Grey and 
others.) 

The Ko-ku yao-lun originally appeared 
in Nanking in 1387 or 1388, in 3 chiian. 
During the following decade the author 
revised and enlarged it to 5 chiian, of 
which a certain Shu Min 4fa@% (T. ©), 
a contemporary otherwise unknown, seems 
to have made some rearrangement and 
added a few words to Ts’ao Chao’s text. 
Besides these two 14th century editions 
there are at least five more issued before 
the end of the Ming dynasty. The most 
important is the one published (posthum- 
ously?) in 1462, which Wang Tso #-f& 
(T. wy, H. Pyp#, cs 1427), who served as 
prefect of Hangchow in 1457-59 [not to 
be confused with the minister of Revenue 
of the same name who died in 1449], 
augmented to 13 chiian in 1459, and _ pub- 
lished under the new title Hsin-tseng #3 
ko-ku yao-lun. Among the others may be 
mentioned an abridged version published 
in 1596 in 5 chiian by Hu Wen-huan #av 
4, a bookseller of Hangchow, who 
changed the title to Ko-ku lun-yao; a revised 
edition in 13 chiian made by Cheng P’ugif 
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#h, ca. 1600; and the editions brought out 
by Huang Kung #& HE and Huang Cheng- 
wei jEfz, both of Hsin-tu #788 (i. e., 
Hui-chou @{)}], Anhwei, not in Szechwan as 
Basil Gray assumes in the introduction to 
David’s translation). 

In 1940 the Commercial Press in Shang- 
hai reprinted a ts’ung-shu entitled [men 
kuang-tu FRR. compiled by Chou Li- 
ching Jil jaiy (T. se, H. HERA, Wee. 
fl. 1582-96) in 1596, which included a 
facsimile of the 3 chiian edition of 1387/ 
88. Though this has a number of mis- 
prints, it has made Ts’ao’s original book 
widely available. The same edition was 
copied into the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu. 

The Ko-ku yao-lun is a pioneer work 
on Chinese art and archaeology. It deals 
with calligraphy, paintings, zithers, 
stones, jades, bronzes, ink-slabs, 
ceramics, and lacquer; also with certain 
imported items, such as carpets, rare 
woods and stones. Wang Tso, who lived 
during the years following the great expe- 
ditions of Cheng Ho, Ch’en Ch’eng (qq.v.), 
et al., was able to expand this area some- 
what, as he did in certain new subjects— 
imperial seals, iron tallies, official cos- 
tumes of the Sung and Yuan dynasties, and 
palaces of the Five Dynasties, Sung, and 
Yiian. One omission, noted long ago, is a 
general discussion of seals, possibly be- 
cause both Ts’ao and Wang saw no need 
to add to the existing literature on this 
subject. Perhaps the most significant con- 
tributions are the descriptions of porcelain 
and lacquer. At the beginning of this 
century Stephen W. Bushell gave a trans- 
lation in full of the latter in his book 
Chinese Art, and David himself several 
decades ago made use of the part on the 
former in his discussion of Ju 7 ware. 
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TS’AO Chi-hsiang #7F¢, died August 10, 
1461, eunuch, a native of Luan-chou je) 
(Pei-Chihli), who was executed for his 
coup d@’état against Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen 
(q.v.), rose during the Cheng-t’ung period 
as a protégé of the grand eunuch Wang 
Chen (q.v.). In the campaigns (1438-43) 
against Ssu Jen-fa (q.v.) of Lu-ch’uan 
(Yunnan), Ts’ao served as supervisor of 
the armed forces, and in the campaign 
against the Uriyangqad Mongols early 
in 1444 he commanded a division of 
the army. In a_ subsequent campaign 
against the rebel Teng Mao-ch’i (q.v.) of 
Fukien (1448-49) Ts’ao was in charge of 
the firearm units. In these engagements 
he distinguished himself by his military 
ability, and built up a following among 
the officers. 

Ts’ao was in the capital when the Ming 
army was almost liquidated in the T’u-mu 
battle (1449) by the Oirat leader, Esen 
(q.v.), and he and his close colleague Shih 
Heng (q.v.) threw their support behind 
minister of War Yu Ch’ien (q.v.), who 
insisted that the court remain in Peking 
and defend it at all costs. Shih was made 
earl and then marquis of Wu-ch’ing for 
this, and in 1453 Yui Ch’ien, Shih, Ts’ao, 
and the eunuch Liu Yung-ch’eng (q.v.) 
jointly assumed charge of the integrated 
divisions called t’uan-ying, a novel organ- 
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ization to which the combat-ready troops 
in Peking were assigned. 

When Emperor Chu Ch’i-yi (g.v.) 
fell ill early in 1457, Ts’ao Chi-hsiang 
and Shih Heng were the key military 
figures behind the restoration of his 
elder brother, the ex-emperor Chu Ch’i- 
chen, who was released from captivity by 


Esen late in 1450. Together Shih and 
Ts’ao engineered an extensive purge of 
the main supporters of Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-yii, headed by Yu Ch’ien, who were 
either executed or banished. Shih was 
rewarded with the noble title of duke, 


while Ts’ao was promoted to director of 
Ceremonial (though he was _ illiterate), 
which gave him control over the palace 
staff, and commander-in-chief of the 
Three Garrisons =X in Peking. Ts’ao’s 
adopted son and heir Ts’ao Ch’in § and 
his nephews were made military commis- 
sioners-in-chief; late in this year Ts’ao 
Ch’in was made earl of Chao-wu AAR. 
Shih and Ts’ao thus dominated the court 
and government, and initiated further 
purges to cosolidate their power. Among 
their victims were Hsii Yu-chen and Li 
Hsien (qq.v.). Shih and Ts’ao’s domination, 
however, aroused bitter opposition. 

In the meanwhile Yang Hsiian 39% 
(q.v.), then censor, had learned that the 
families of both Shih Heng and Ts’ao had 
been responsible for misappropriating a 
great deal of arable land in  Pei-Chihli 
from the local people; on June 14 he 
issued a memorial accusing them of gross 
malfeasance. Several members of the Cen- 
sorate joined Yang in his complaint, and 
things looked black for Shih and Ts’ao, as 
the emperor had ordered an inquiry. But 
they were forehanded, and lodged counter 
accusations. The upshot was that Yang 
Hsiian, his fellow censors, and two high 
officials were all sentenced to prison, and 
Yang nearly lost his life. Both Shih and 
Ts’ao escaped punishment, remaining for 
a time at least in the good graces of the 
emperor. On February 17, 1460, however, 
nettled by further charges, the emperor 
had Shih Heng sent to prison, where he 
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eventually died. After this Ts’ao began to 
fear for his position, especially since the 
commander of the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard, Lu Kao 3&5, did not belong to 
his party. As their power declined, Ts’ao 
Chi-hsiang, his nephews, and Ts’ao Ch’in, 
allegedly inspired by the historical example 
of Ts’ao Ts’ao (adopted son of a eunuch 
family who had succeeded in founding an 
imperial dynasty), plotted rebellion. 
Ts’ao had arranged for Ts’ao Ch’in 
and his nephews to lead an armed rising 
in the capital in the pre-dawn darkness 
on August 7, 1461. The plot was betrayed 
the night before to Sun T’ang (see Chu 
Chien-shen) and Wu Chin 4288 (T. -Eo4, 
1413-61, made marquis of Kung-shunZg]|f 
in 1449, d. August 7, 1461, Pth. 4b), 
two generals not of Ts’ao’s party (the 
latter was a Mongol), who were then in 
Peking organizing an army to suppress a 
rebellion which had broken out in Kansu. 
Sun and Wu managed to gain access to the 
emperor, who had Ts’ao Chi-hsiang placed 
under arrest in the palace. Ts’ao Ch'in, 
hearing of this, led his troops into the city, 
killed Lu Kao, and attempted to storm 
the gates of the Imperial City. Wu Chin 
was killed in the fighting, and Ts’ao 
Ch’in’s troops succeeded in burning down 
the Tung-an Gate #&FY, but the heat of 
the resulting conflagration was so intense 
that they were unable to enter the Impe- 
rial City. By dawn troops loyal to the em- 
peror had gained the upper hand. Ts’ao 
Ch’in fled and barricaded himself in his 
mansion; when the imperial troops broke 
in, he committed suicide by jumping in a 
well. Three days later Ts’ao Chi-hsiang was 
executed by being torn to pieces by char- 
iots; his nephews and his civil and military 
supporters were also put to death. His 
property, which was enormous, was confis- 
cated and returned to the proper owners. 
Ts’ao Chi-hsiang’s coup against the 
throne gives another illustration, after 
the fall of Wang Chen, of the tremendous 
power enjoyed by the eunuchs and_ the 
political consequences of their domination. 
His case was repeatedly cited in later 
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periods by scholar-officials who implored 
the throne to curb their power, but the 
emperors failed to appreciate the histor- 
ical lessons, and the great use of these 
imperial favorites eventually sapped the 
strength of the dynasty. 
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TS’AO Hsiieh-ch’tian #23 (T. gea4, H. 
HE, WEA), 1574-1646, scholar and offi- 
cial, was a native of Hou-kuan ff (Foo- 
chow). After obtaining the chin-shih in 
1595 he was appointed secretary in the 
ministry of Revenue, and rose, following 
a succession of posts in Nanking and 
Szechwan, to become intendant of Kuei- 
ping circuit #438, Kwangsi (1624). 
One incident in his career at this time 
demonstrates his forthrightness and 
courage. At the trial of the “club case” 
in 1615 (see Chu I-chiin), the defendant 
was pronounced insane and the case dis- 
missed; but Ts’ao disagreed with the find- 
ings of the court and wrote a book on 
the affair entitled Yeh-shih chi-liieh fp 
fc. When it came to the attention of 
the eunuch faction of Wei Chung-hsien 
(ECCP), he was accused of distorting 
the facts in the case. Dismissal from 
office followed, along with complete 
suppression of the book. The authorities 
in Kwangsi, believing that Wei intended 
to do away with Ts’ao, kept him in 
protective custody, but being unable to 
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verify Wei’s designs, later let him go. 

About 1628 Ts’ao was restored to his 
former rank and invited to return to office 
but declined and for nearly twenty years 
spent most of his time at home studying 
and writing. In 1645 when the prince 
of T’ang (Chu Yii-chien, ECCP) fled to 
Fukien and set up his court at Foochow, 
Ts’ao was appointed chief minister of the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifices. Subsequently 
he was promoted to be first vice minister 
and later minister of Rites with the ad- 
ditional title of grand guardian of the heir 
apparent. 

A conscientious official, Ts’ao was 
always eager to relieve the sufferings of 
the people and they appreciated his con- 
cern for them. For some time he was 
given the task of supervising army pro- 
visions and relief work. As a scholar he 
was considered one of the most learned 
men of his time and was frequently con- 
sulted on details of ritual. His colleagues 
respected his integrity. Although Ts’ao 
himself knew that the political situation 
was desperate, he resolved to do what he 
could to help resist the invader. In 1645 
there was talk of forming a Fukien fleet 
to recover Nanking from the Manchus. 
Ts’ao was one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of this plan, holding that the 
employment of such a force might be a 
turning point in Ming fortunes. The plan 
never was carried out despite Ts’ao’s sac- 
rifice of his own property and his efforts 
to scrape together ten thousand silver 
taels. It is said that the military leader 
in power, Cheng Chih-lung (ECCP), did 
not support it. 

In the summer of that same _ year 
Ts’ao was appointed chief compiler of the 
shih-lu of the Ch’ung-chen period and the 
court set aside a special building, naming 
it Lan-t’ai kuan jzZe@z, for him. By this 
time the situation in Fukien had deterio- 
rated. Cheng Chih-lung’s complete control 
of the province had caused dissatisfaction 
among the other officials; the Manchus 
were approaching from Chekiang; and 
the Ming adherents were short of both 
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soldiers and provisions. In moments of 
despair Ts’ao could only sigh and say 
to his colleagues that he was not a sol- 
dier but that if Fukien were saved from 
the enemy he would carry through the com- 
pilation of the shih-lu; if all failed he was 
determined never to surrender. Early in 
1646 the prince of T’ang, tired of the 
domination of Cheng Chih-lung, accepted 
the invitation of Ho T’eng-chiao (ECCP) 
to move his court to Changsha, Hukuang. 
Months later, while on his way, he was 
taken prisoner at T’ing-chou jJ 4 (Octo- 
ber 6). Meanwhile another of the Ch’ing 
detachments had marched against Foo- 
chow, where Cheng Chih-lung surrendered. 
Ts’ao retired to a Buddhist monastery and 
is said to have become a monk. 

Some of the loyal adherents of the 
Ming attempted an uprising. Teng T’ing- 
ts’ai BPE in his book Tung-nan chi-shih 
He Pskcss identifies three of them as: Ch’i 
Hsiin 78SE, student of the National Un- 
iversity, Chang Pin 9&4, a drafter in the 
Grand Secretariat, and Pu-k’ung AZ, a 
physician and Buddhist monk. They ap- 
proached Ts’ao and told him that, since the 
families of means in the city had all fled, 
he was the only one on whom they could 
rely for help. They implored him there- 
fore to leave the monastery and join them 
in resisting the Manchus. The _ hopeless- 
ness of the project was all too clear to 
Ts’ao, yet he was moved by their sincerity 
and agreed to take up arms. Three days 
later (October 24, 1646) the Manchu 
prince Bolo (ECCP) marched into the 
City with a large army. Ts’ao, seeing that 
all was over, hanged himself in his own 
home. The members of his family were 
all imprisoned by the conquerors and his 
property confiscated. Not till the fifth 
day after his death were they able to 
bury his body. The posthumous title 
Chung-chieh i ffi was conferred on him 
inl 77 6: 

Ts’ao was a prolific writer and is 
known for literary work of various 
genres. The poet Wang Shih-chen = + jf 
(ECCP) remarked that, for the last fifty 
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years of the Ming, Ts’ao was the only 
poet who could be said to have caught 
the spirit of the poetry of the Six Dy- 
nasties and the T’ang. Wang went on to 
say that Ts’ao was the only poet of his 
time besides T’ang Hsien-tsu  (ECCP) 
whom Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) admired. 
As a bibliophile Ts’ao accumulated a 
large number of books and filled them 
with annotations marked with ink of dif- 
ferent colors. Eight of his own writings 
totaling 87 chiian, were studies of the 
canon. His fellow townsmen Hsti Po and 
Hsieh Chao-che (qq. v.) too were noted 
bibliophiles. It is said that in cooperation 
with his friends he labored on a collec- 
tion of works in the Confucian field, to 
be called Ju tsang (8¥X, which would 
parallel the Tao tsang of the Taoists and 
the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, but the 
project was never brought to completion. 
(See also Huang Yu-chi and Chou Yung- 
nien in ECCP.) Because of his stay in 
Szechwan Ts’ao also devoted a great deal 
of time to writings on aspects there which 
caught his fancy: biographies of famous 
men, accounts of deified genii and Bud- 
dhist abbots, records of gardens and writ- 


ers, reviews of poems, and notes on 
learned Buddhists, local customs, local 
products, and famous places. The last, 


entitled Shu-chung kuang-chi @rbh iz, 108 
ch., was included in the 18th century im- 
perial manuscript library; in 1935 a copy 
was reproduced in the Ssu-k’u  chiian-shu 
chen-pen chu-chi BAW E. The first part 
of this work, however, had been printed 
in 1618 under the title Shu-chung ming- 
sheng chi 44)$§2c, 30 ch. Famous places 
seem to have fascinated him, for he wrote 
as well on various sites, all included in a 
general work for the whole of China, Ta 
Ming i-tung KHA—fit ming-sheng chih, 208 
ch., printed in 1631 in Foochow. A copy 
of this work is preserved in the Columbia 
University Library. Ts’ao likewise pro- 
duced a number of other pieces, both prose 
and poetry. A collection of these, usually 
entitled Shih-ts'ang ch iian-chi G#4-, in 
100 chiian, with over 30 subtitles, was 
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prohibited over a century later by _ the 
commissioners of Ch’ien-lung. Several 
copies are in the Naikaku Bunko. His 
anthology of the poetry dating from the 
earliest days down to the middle Ming 
period, an immense work numbering 506 
chiian, entitled Shih-ts’ang li-tai shih-hsiian 
FRE(C#ESSE, was printed in 1632. It was 
apparently added to from time to. time, 
with the result that the total number of 
chiian as reported by collectors varies 
greatly. Chao-lien (ECCP) notes that his 
copy of this book numbered 1,743 chiian. 
It is also known by the title Shih-ts’ang 
Shih-er-tai +-—f& shih-hsiian. 

Ts’ao was interested in public works 
in his native community. Besides concern 
with dredging of rivers and construction 


of reservoirs, he took part in’ rebuilding 
the famous pagoda, Lo-hsing t’a eRsS, 


and in erecting several bridges, at one of 
which, the Hung-shan ch’iao #kil#§, a 
shrine was put up in his memory. 
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TSAO Tuan #y% (T. EX, H. All), 
1376-July 7, 1434, thinker and teacher, 
was a native of Mien-ch’ih jg7th, Honan. 
His forebears came from Shansi, and 
belonged originally to the Yang #% clan. 
One of his ancestors took the name Ts’ao, 
as an adopted son of a maternal uncle. 
Ts’ao Tuan’s father was the first to move 
to Mien-ch’ih. Ts’ao Tuan was reportedly 
a serious-minded youth, and a good stu- 
dent. In 1408 he acquired the chii-jen and 
the following year, as he failed to qualify 
as a chin-shih, but was placed on the sec- 
ondary list, he was appointed instructor 
in Huo-chou #)}|, Shansi. He stayed there 
nearly nine years, till the death of his 
parents obliged him to return to his na- 
tive place and observe the traditional 
mourning. This lasted nearly five years. 
Many of his students came from Huo-chou 
to be near him, continuing to study under 
him. At the termination of the mourning 
period (1422), he was transferred to be 
instructor in P’u-chou ¥§), Shansi. He 
remained there until 1425, when, on the 
occasion of the government’s review of 
officials, the students, both from Huo-chou 
and from P’u-chou, separately petitioned 
the court to allow Ts’ao to be sent to 
them. Since the petition from Huo-chou 
arrived first, Ts’ao was sent there. He was 
to remain in Huo-chou another nine years 
till he died on duty in 1434, aged fifty- 
eight. The news of his death was report- 
edly an occasion of genuine sorrow for 
the local people of the town, who stopped 
marketing and wept openly in the streets. 
He was buried in Huo-chou where his two 
sons, Ts’ao YU Hy and Ts’ao Shen }%, af- 
ter observing mourning at their father’s 
grave, continued to reside until their 
deaths. Both Huo-chou and P’u-chou built 
shrines in Ts’ao Tuan’s honor. In 1621 
he received the posthumous name Ching- 
hsiu wae. 

Tsao Tuan, it is alleged, was so 
studious as a youth that he made hollows 
with his feet in the floor bricks under his 
desk. But he did not take instruction 
from any renowned teacher of philosophy. 
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As Liu Tsung-chou (ECCP) has pointed 
out, his learning came from his personal 
reading of ancient texts, upon which he 
carefully meditated. Liu compares Ts’ao 
Tuan to Chou Tun-i (1017-73), and 
reports how Ts’ao himself had said that, 
till the age of forty, he had found the 
quest for Tao very difficult; but that, ten 
years afterwards, he was awakened (wu 
fe) to the knowledge of nature (hsing 
ME) as that which comprehends all in the 
universe and that which permeates it. 
Thus Ts’ao is said to have continued the 
transmission of Confucian learning inter- 
rupted after the death of Fang Hsiao-ju (q. 
v.), in 1402 and he was much esteemed by 
both Hstieh Hstan and Hu Chi-jen (qq.v.). 
Ts’ao Tuan placed some emphasis on the 
mind and heart, through which man 
attains the dignity of being one of the 
“Three Powers,” on nearly equal standing 
with Heaven and Earth. He therefore re-. 
gards the cultivation of the mind and heart 
as the principal task of the follower of 
Confucius. 

Ts’ao Tuan is also known for his 
uncompromising attitude toward Taoist 
and Buddhist practices. He was determined 
to have nothing to do with considerations 
of samsara, nor with practices of sorcery 
and geomancy (feng-shui JA 7K), which 
were so current at the time. He even suc- 
ceeded in persuading his own father to 
adopt his views in this regard. He objected 
to his fellow officials paying reverence to 
the Taoist deity, Wen-ch’ang chin 37E 
3%, as the patron of learning, for he re- 
garded Confucius in this light. He also 
criticized the practice of inviting Buddhist 
monks to pray for the deliverance from 
suffering of one’s deceased parents, saying 
that this implied a_ son’s_ disbelief in 
his parents’ virtue. 

Ts’ao Tuan left very few writings 
that are extant. The editors of the Ssu-k’x 
Catalogue report the existence of three 
small works. The first is the T’ai-chi-t’y 
shu-chieh fixie tf, 1 ch. (which gives 
his view of Chou Tun-i’s “Ultimate”); at 
the end is attached the Pien-li +f, an 
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investigation into the differences between 
those parts of the commentaries and the 
recorded dialogues of Chu Hsi (1130-1200) 
which concern the T’ai-chi and the yin- 
yang. It carries his own preface, dated 
1428. There are also the T’ung-shu j= 
Shu-chieh, i ch. (explanations of Chou 
Tun-i’s other work), with a preface by 
Sun Ch’i-feng (ECCP), and the Hsi-ming 
PaS%Z shu-chieh, 1 ch. (a commentary on a 
work by Chang Tsai, 1020-77). These 
three works have been published in the 
same collection. So far as is known they 
appear only in the Ssu-k’u cW’iian-shu. 
Ts’ao wrote a short treatise, entitled Yeh- 
hsing chu #47, for the instruction of 
his father, who had shown more than 
usual interest in non-Confucian practices. 
It contains simple, practical quotations 
from the Classics and their commentaries. 
Other short works are the Yiieh-ch’uan yii- 
lu F)I\#=&% 1 ch, which contains his 
recorded sayings, the Li-hsiieh yao-lan }# 
a a, 1 ch., the Hsing-ching lun PER RE, 
1 ch., the Ju-chia tsung-Ctung pu ERA 
at and the T’s’un-i lu #F-3¢R. One extant 
collection of Ts’ao’s writings is the Ts’ao 
Yiieh-ch’uan chi &, 1 ch., compiled by 
Chang Po-hsing (ECCP). It contains the 
Yeh-hsing chu, Chia-kuei chi-liieh 3 shHe eB, 
yi-lu, Lu-ts’'ui $RRE, seven of his prefaces, 
and fifteen poems. Attached to this collec- 
tion are certain comments, given by var- 
ious Confucian scholars, as well as a 
chronological biography, compiled by Chang 
Hsin-min (2. This collection is 
preserved in the Kuang li-hsiieh pei-k’ao FREE 
£3 (4, compiled by Fan Hao-ting YaAp YH 
and published in 1825. The Japanese li- 
braries, both the Naikaku and the Seikado, 
report the existence of hand-written 
copies of Ts’ao Yiieh-chuan hsien-sheng 4 
H: chi. It is not known whether this is 
similar to the version compiled by Chang 
Po-hsing. 

Ts’ao «Tuan is often spoken of 
together with Hsueh Hsuian and Hu Chu- 
jen, both of whom are said to have 
resembled him in character and _ temper- 
ament. Whereas MHsiieh Hsuan’s and Hu 
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Chii-jen’s writings are readily available, 
Ts’ao’s are rare. Compared to Hsiieh es- 
pecially, Ts’ao’s prose and poetry appear 
even less polished. What he left to pos- 
terity is especially the exemplary life of a 
dedicated teacher and earnest follower of 
the Confucian Way. 
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TSENG Hsien #@& CT. $H. H. GH), 
1499-April 25, 1548, an official, born into 
a family of the military category, who 
urged the recovery of the Ordos from the 
Mongols, was a native of Chiang-tu y7¥f, 
prefecture of Yangchow. A bright youth, 
he qualified for the chii-jen in 1528 and 
the chin-shih the following year. His first 
assignment was as magistrate of Ch’ang-lo 
$<4%, Fukien, after which he was made 
(January, 1534) a censor and regional in- 
spector of Liaotung. In April, 1535, while 
in Chin-chou ¢ | on the Liaotung pen- 
insula, he received an urgent report of a 
mutiny by soldiers of Liao-yang 3&8 who 
had expelled their tormentor, the governor 
of Liaotung, Lu Ching @& (CT. 34%, H. 
FLJI|, 1476-1544, cs 1508). Tseng Hsien at 
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once ordered (May) the regional vice 
commander, Li Chien 2, tomatake 
charge. Later they succeeded in seizing 
and executing the ringleaders, and putting 
down the mutiny. This won Tseng the 
name of an expert on military affairs. 
Late in this year he became director of 
the Grand Court of Revision, then moved 
up to the post of left assistant censor-in- 
chief and governor of Shantung in 1541. 


Altan-qayan (q.v.) was just at this 
point beginning his frequent raids into 
Chinese territory. In 1542 Tseng, acting 


on the recommendation of the local mili- 
tary commander, proposed construction of 
an outer rampart for the city of Lin-ch’ing 
kat on the Grand Canal. Having obtained 
access to the writings of Ch’iu Chin (gq. 
v.), he set about erecting an _ elaborate 
affair, some seven miles in length, which 
encircled the city and bestrode the two 
streams which meet there: the Wen jy 
and the Wei #, which form part of the 
Grand Canal system. It had two gates on 
both the east and the west sides, and a 
single gate on each of the other sides, as 
well as three water gates, besides towers 
and stations for the guards. It came to be 
popularly known as Yu-tai ch’eng —APby 
(Jade girdle wall). This done, he advanced 
to vice censor-in-chief (September, 1543) 
after which he was made_- governor 
of Shansi (February, 1544) as_ well 
as defender of Yen-men fff} and other 
passes in the Great Wall. For a time, 
it is said, the Mongols ceased making 
mischief. Early in 1546 Tseng rose to the 
rank of a vice minister of War and on 
May 8 he received the appointment of 
supreme commander of Shansi. Altan- 
qayan was now on the rampage. Having 
been rebuffed by the court in the matter 
of trade arrangements, he sent one large 
army of horsemen into Shensi via Yen-an 
ye# and Ch’ing-yang B¥BB. Tseng, on his 
part, dispatched a local commander, Li 
Chen 2%, to attack the rear of the 
Mongol force by a circuitous route where 
the older men, the women, and tthe chil- 
dren were encamped. He himself, with the 
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main army, met the invaders head on, and 


after slaying over a hundred compelled 
their retreat. In January, 1547, Tseng 
proposed that the emperor reverse the 
defensive policy and recover the whole 
region within the bend of the Yellow 
River. Grand Secretary Hsia Yen (q.v.) 


supported his proposal. Accordingly the 
emperor asked Tseng to submit a detailed 
report on how this could be done. Tseng, 
on January 10, 1548, presented a memorial 
containing eighteen points, together with 
eight maps and diagrams. A number of 
his points are about what one might 
expect: rebuilding of frontier walls, selec- 
tion of men of military ability and of 
those capable of training others, addition 
of good horses and mules, preparation of 
boats and wheeled vehicles, procuring an 
abundance of explosive weapons, and a 
clear statement as to rewards and punish- 
ments. But he also explained how valu- 
able the region was in pasture land and 
salt lakes, how for years it had _ served 
the Mongols for their attacks on Hsian- 
fu and Tatung, and. how important it had 
been in the opinions of previous mon- 
archs. He suggested that each spring and 
summer a detachment of soldiers be given 
him, with supplies for fifty days, to defend 
the region and keep the Mongols at bay. 
For this purpose he calculated that he 
would require sixty thousand men, plus 
two thousand from Shantung equipped with 
firearms. Several other officials, including 
Weng Wan-ta (see Wang Chiu-ssu), then 
supreme commander, suggested instead an 
increase in the fortifications of the fron- 
tier. For a time the emperor seemed fa- 
vorably disposed towards Tseng’s proposal, 
and had given him some financial support; 
but Yen Sung (q.v.) and Minister of War 
Wang I-ch’i =D (T. +, H. Ai, cs 
1511, d. April 13, 1553, Pth. 38 ), con- 
sidering the enormity of the funds re- 
quired, were not. Furthermore, Ch’iu Luan 
(q.v.)—then regional commander of Kansu, 
whom Tseng had found insubordinate and 
sent to Peking into the tender care of the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard—in turn filed 
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an accusation against Tseng. This spelled 
the end for the two principal advocates 
of an offensive policy: Hsia Yen and 
Tseng. Tseng was accused inter alia of 
recommending an _ unrealistic military 
policy which would squander government 
resources; his opponents also charged him 
with intimidating his dissenters. Both men 
were condemned to death and _ executed. 
Tseng was then forty-nine years of age. 
His wife and son, Tseng Ch’un ¥, who 
was admitted to the National University 
in 1546, suffered exile to a point almost 
seven hundred miles away. When word of 
this sentence was noised abroad, people 
grieved, considering it too harsh. Early in 
the Lung-ch’ing period (1567) the super- 
vising secretary, Hsin Tzu-hsiu§ (see Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng) and the censor Wang Hao- 
wen ef CT. 85, H. pays, 1517-82, cs 
1550) demanded that justice be done in 
Tseng’s case. Thereupon the court granted 
him posthumously the name Hsiang-min 
gem, and the rank of minister of War. 
In the following reign a petition was 
presented requesting the erection of a 
shrine in Shensi in Tseng’s honor. 

The inquiry into the proposal of Tseng 
Hsien came to be recorded in a document 
dating from the year 1548, entitled Ping- 
pu wen efi Ning-hsia an 3, which 
Cheng Chen-to (BDRC) recently repro- 
duced. 

Tseng was the author of a single book 
entitled Tseng Hsiang-min kung fu T’ao i 
4 (8B, 1 ch. printed in the Wan-li 
period, which also deals with his proposal 
to recover the Ordos; it is available in 
microfilm from acopy once housed in the 


National Library of Peiping. 
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TSENG Te-chao, see SEMEDO, Alvaro 


TSO Kuang-tou 7564} (T. #2. i#ia. H. 
YP, Yelp), October 12, 1575-August 26, 
1625, an official; was one of the “six 
Tung-lin party heroes’ who died by 
order of the eunuch dictator Wei Chung- 
hsien (ECCP; also see Kao P’an-lung). He 
was the fifth of nine sons in a _ long- 
established, reputable farming family of 
Tung-ch’eng fab, Anking prefecture. 
Because he showed aptitude in his child- 
hood, his parents gave him special school- 
ing; and in his young manhood he _ was 
patronized by the rich and influential Tai 
gi family of the district. He passed the 
provincial examination in 1600 after one 
failure and the metropolitan examination in 
1607 after two failures. 

Tso was a paragon of Confucian mor- 
ality and a bold and imaginative official. 
His career in office was short but spectac- 
ular. In 1607 he received the appointment 
of drafter in the central drafting office. 
He became favorably disposed toward the 
so-called “good elements” at court who 
were associated directly or indirectly with 
the Tung-lin Academy (see Ku Hsien- 
ch’eng), and for his private use he began 
making lists of worthy men deserving of 
responsible employment. In 1613 he was 
promoted to be an _ investigating censor, 
but Emperor Chu I-chitin (q.v.) in this 
period consistently refused to confirm 
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official appointments, and Tso had to wait 
at home until 1619 before being called to 
actual service. He then submitted eight 
successive memorials urging the emperor 
to attend audience with the court officials 
(a great rarity for almost thirty years). 
In four years of service as an_ investi- 
gating censor he made a name for himself 
by reducing corruption in the administra- 
tion of the capital city (on ward-inspect- 
ing assignment), by promoting water 
control programs and introducing paddy 
rice crops in the Peking-Tientsin region 
(on agricultural-colony assignment), and 
by reinvigorating military schools and re- 
viving military studies in Confucian schools 
(on education-intendant assignment in 
Pei-Chihli). 

Tso quickly emerged as one of 
the principal leaders of the Tung-lin 
partisans at court (see Kao P’an-lung). In 
close association with Yang Lien (ECCP) 
Tso in 1619 devised political schemes by 
which Wang Wen-yen (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng ) 
was able to break up the coalition of oppos- 
ing factions at court and thus pave the 
way for the recall in 1620 of long-ousted 
Tung-lin men. Yang Lien and Tso proved 
their leadership qualities during the stormy 
controversies of that year, when Chu I- 
chin and his successor Chu Ch’ang-lo 
(ECCP) died a month apart. Tso was 
particularly influential in what came to 
be known as ‘‘the case of the removal 
from the palace,’ in which Tso and others 
repeatedly insisted upon getting the young 
new emperor Chu Yu-chiao (ECCP) freed 
from dominance by one of his father’s 
more ambitious concubines, Madame Li 
(see Kao P’ang-lung). Tso brashly snubbed 
Madame Li and her eunuch aides, Wei 
Chung-hsien among them; and at one time 
he became so aroused about the delicate 
situation at court that he spat angrily in 
the face of his friend Yang Lien. 

Tso was responsible for resolving the 
difficult, unprecedented calendrical pro- 
blems that grew out of deaths in quick 
succession of the two above mentioned 
emperors. Some proposed that the whole 
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year (1620) be redesignated the inaugural 
year of Chu Ch’ang-lo’s era, called T’ai- 
ch’ang, even though it was already es- 
tablished as the 48th year of Chu I-chin’s 
era, Wan-li. Others proposed that, in nor- 
mal fashion, 1621 be considered the in- 
augural year of the T’ai-ch’ang era, even 
though the beginning of Chu Yu-chiao’s 
era, T’ien-ch’i, would thus have to be 
postponed unreasonably to 1622. Tso’s 
compromise proposal was finally agreed 
upon: the first seven months of 1620 
were considered a truncated 48th year of 
Wan-li, the last five months of 1620 were 
considered a truncated inaugural year of 
T’ai-ch’ang, and the new T’ien-ch’i period 
began in normal fashion with 1621. 

In 1623 Tso was promoted to be 
assistant minister and then vice minister 
of the Grand Court of Revision, and in 
1624 he became assistant censor-in-chief. 
His promotion to this latter post antago- 
nized some officials of greater seniority. 
Juan Ta-ch’eng (ECCP), a fellow towns- 
man who eventually fell into total disre- 
pute because of his flagrant partisanship 
at the end of the dynasty, blamed Tso 
for conniving with the minister of Per- 
sonnel to put Wei Ta-chung (see ECCP, 
p. 893) into the influential post of chief 
supervising secretary of the office of scru- 


tiny for Personnel, a post that Juan 
coveted for himself. In mid-1624 Tso 
helped Yang Lien, now vice censor-in- 


chief, to draft his famous exposure of 
“the, 24 «great: crimes? offi Wei@@ining- 
hsien; and then he helped the censor- 
in-chief demote the investigating censor 
Ts’'ui Ch’eng-hsiu (see Kao P’an-lung), 
who promptly sought support from Wei 
Chung-hsien and precipitated the Tung-lin 
disaster. Enemies soon persuaded the 
supervising secretary Fu K’uei {i (cs 
1613), an intimate crony of palace eun- 
uchs, to attack Wei Ta-chung and bring 
about his demotion. Tso responded by 
repeatedly impeaching Fu K’uei, and 
openly slandering Wei Chung-hsien in the 
process. He was drafting his own public 
denunciation of the newly emergent 
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eunuch dictator when, on December 8, he 
was silenced by an imperial order  strip- 
ping both Yang Lien and himself of their 
civil service status, on the pretext that 
they had wrongfully submitted nominations 
for vacancies in the Grand Secretariat. 

Tso and Yang Lien left Peking togeth- 
er to return to their homes in the south. 
Early in 1625 Yang wrote a letter to Tso 
intimating that he might commit suicide 
rather than wait for a disgraceful fate 
at eunuch hands, but Tso wrote in return 
that dying under arrest, if need be, would 
be a more worthy end. On April 24 an 
imperial order was issued for the arrest 
and imprisonment of Tso, Yang, Wei Ta- 
chung, and three other Tung-lin leaders 
(see Kao P’an-lung). Wang Wen-yen had 
already died in prison, and his confession 
(apparently either forged or elicited under 
torture) indicated that all these men had 
taken bribes to protect the military leader 
Hsiung T’ing-pi (ECCP), discredited by 
the ruling clique. A sum of 20,000 taels 
was to be recovered from Tso. 

When imperial guardsmen arrived to 
arrest Tso, there were popular demonstra- 
tions of protest at T’ung-ch’eng, and all 
along the route by which they escorted 
him northward. In parting from _ his 
family, Tso exhorted his younger brothers 
to care for his parents and his children. 
“One who is a loyal minister,” he lamen- 
ted, ‘cannot also be a filial son.” On 
July 27 he was incarcerated at Peking in 
the prison maintained by the _ imperial 
bodyguard, under instructions that he be 
tortured every fifth day until he confessed. 
In a series of notes to his sons» from 
prison, he wrote, “I have now endured a 
hundred kinds of torture. I can neither 
live nor die.... By now my _ pain and 
distress are extreme. I can no_ longer 
even walk a step.... By now I am 
thoroughly done in. My thirst is ago- 
nizing, and day and night my blood flows 
out like a stream.... My pain and 
suffering are beyond description. My body 
has been transformed into an inhuman 
lump without any whole flesh.... Every 
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bone in my body seems broken, and my 
flesh is blood-logged.... My misery is 
extreme, my filth is extreme, my disgrace 
is extreme, my pain is extreme. There is 
nothing left for me to do but cry out to 
Heaven. Crying out to Heaven and getting 
no answer, I can only submit to Heaven. 
How can I any longer cling to these 
dregs of my life?’ A month later he died 
in prison, simultaneously with Yang Lien 
and Wei Ta-chung. 

Local authorities were now forced to 
press Tso’s relatives for payment of the 
money demanded. His brother Tso Kuang- 
chi # was put to death. His eighty-year- 
old father, Tso Ch’u-ying 438 (T. 34K, 
H. 247%, 1545-1628), fell ill of anxiety 
and became almost wholly paralyzed, and 
his mother grieved herself to death. His 
brothers and sons, one second cousin, ele- 
ven nephews, and one grand nephew were 
all imprisoned at one time or another 
until, through confiscations of property, 
the fine was fully paid. Of the total 
required, Tso’s own property upon confis- 
cation realized less than 1,000 taels. 
Throughout his life he had turned over 
all his official income to his father. 

After Tso’s death, a young concubine 
took care of his parents and four sons 
and eventually became renowned as a 
virtuous widow, dying in 1670 at the age 
of seventy-one. A younger brother, Tso 
Kuang-hsien 46, became a_ provincial 
graduate in 1624 and later an investigating 
censor. After the fall of Peking to the 
Manchus in 1644, he took service in the 
Ming loyalist cause in south China and 
argued against the rise to influence of 
his brother’s old enemy, Juan Ta-ch’eng. 


Juan had him arrested, but he escaped 
from his captors and survived. 

One of Tso Kuang-tou’s principal 
protégés was Shih K’o-fa (ECCP), whom 


Tso met while serving as education inten- 
dant in Pei-Chihli. Tso encouraged Shih 
and even took him into his own home to 
study alongside his own sons and neph- 
ews. Shih later slipped in disguise into 
the prison to visit Tso before his death; 
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and he eventually became a famous mar- 
tyr of the Ming loyalist cause. 

After the end of Chu Yu-chiao’s reign 
in 1627, Tso Kuang-tou was posthumously 
promoted to be junior guardian of the 
heir apparent and was canonized Chung-i 
rx. His collected writings, Tso Chung-i- 
kung wen-chi 7 2¢4#, in 3 chiian, exist in 
several editions: one of 1662, reprinted in 
1775; another of 1673, reprinted in 1846; 
and a third of 1739 reported in the li- 
braries of Columbia and Fukien Christian 
University. The work was proscribed in 
the 1780s, but has been made_ generally 
available in the collection entitled CH’ien- 
kun cheng-chi chi ehhjES 4 printed 
1848. Another version in 5 chiian with a 
l-chiian supplement which includes his 
letters is in the rare ts’ung-shu, Tso-shih 
shuang-chung chi R#ee. A late Ming 
publication of over fifty of Tso’s memo- 
rials written between 1620 and 1624, Shao- 
pao Tso-kung tsou-shu #f, is preserved 
in the Sonkeikaku Bunko, Tokyo. A biog- 
raphy compiled by Tso’s great-grandson 
Tso Tsai 3@ in 1739, in 2 chiian, is ap- 
pended to the Ch’ing edition of the wen-chi 
and is preserved in another rare collec- 
tion, Lung-mien #EfR ts’ung-shu; and a 
biography by the modern T’ung-ch’eng 
historian Ma Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP, p. 235) 
is included in the Chi-hsii ts’ao-t’ang 48 fiz 
wer tsung-shu and Ma-shih chia-k’o chi 
FE RRM ME. 
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TSONG-KHA-PA (Tsung-k’o-pa 920K), 
1357-1419, founder of the Yellow Hat 
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Sect of Tibetan Buddhism, repeatedly 
rejected the entreaties of Chu Ti (gq. v.) 
to visit the Chinese court and thus never 
set foot on Chinese soil. He nonetheless 
influenced the course of Sino-Tibetan 
relations in the early years of the Ming. 
According to a perhaps spurious legend 
he took the vow of a Buddhist layman 
(upasaka) at the age of three. It is cer- 
tain, however, that his father entrusted 


him to the care of a monk at an_ early 
age. His monk-teacher introduced him to 
the Tantras when he was barely seven 


years old. After almost a decade of study 
Tsong-kha-pa started to travel from one 
monastery to another in central Tibet, 
seeking training in the monastic curricu- 
lum of non-Tantric Buddhism. He was 
apparently a brilliant student and soon 
gained renown. Students flocked to him 
and sought instruction. Before accepting 
students, he decided to become a monk. 
In 1380 he passed the examinations and 
was ordained at Rnam-rgyal in the Yar- 
lun district. 


Tsong-kha-pa’s ordination marked the 
beginning of his career as a teacher of 
non-Tantric Buddhist treatises. During the 
next twelve years, he not only wrote such 
works but also continued to study with 


eminent teachers of the Tantras. In this 
period he produced his Gser-hphren, a 
preliminary outline of his views. Besides 


completing several other works, he divided 
his time between teaching and solitary 
meditation. His success may be measured 
by the growing number of his disciples and 
by the frequency of his visions. In 1392 
he finally had the confidence to start his 


new school, later known as the Gelugpa. 
Accompanied by eight disciples, he set 
forth to preach his doctrine to the Hol- 


kha family, an influential group in central 
Tibet who now became his patrons. This 
new support permitted him to expound 
his views freely. He insisted on rigorous 
discipline for the monks in his sect. A 
candidate, with the assistance of his guru, 
had to train his mind (blo sbyon) in the 
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common path, that is, the path shared by 


the non-Tantric and the Tantric Buddhists. 


Tsong-kha-pa also demanded that monks 
remain celibate, wear yellow robes, and 
pursue a prescribed course of ritual and 
meditation. By the early yearsof the 15th 
century, his fame had spread to China. In 
1407 Chu Ti, who had already induced 
the Tibetan Buddhist Halima (q. v.) to 
appear at a court audience and to per- 
form “miracles,” and had awarded him a 
rarely bestowed title and presented him 
with elaborate gifts, extended an _ invi- 
tation to Tsong-kha-pa to visit China. The 
ChinesSe emperor no doubt conceived such 
a visit of the greatest living Tibetan monk as 
a boost to his prestige. Tsong-kha-pa saw 
no advantages for himself and _ declined. 
He pleaded ill health as an excuse for 
his refusal. In 1413 the emperor sent him a 
second invitation. Tsong-kha-pa found it 
prudent to comply with his request and 
dispatched one of his leading disciples to 
represent him. Neither of these invitations 
is recorded in the Chinese historical rec- 
ords, presumably because Tsong-kha-pa’s 
negative responses might have damaged 
the emperor’s standing among his own 
people. 

From the start of the 15th century to 
his death in 1419, Tsong-kha-pa produced 
several of his most important works. In 
1407 he wrote the Legs-bsad-snin-po, a 
treatise discriminating between the “pro- 
visional meaning” (neyartha) and the “final 
meaning” (nitartha) of the sutras. In 1410 
he issued his commentary on the Pafcak- 
rama called the Rab-tu-gsal-bahi sgron-me 
and in succeeding years he offered com- 
mentaries on Candrakirti’s Pradipodyotana 
and Madhyamakavatara and on Cakrasam- 
vara. According to one account, on an 
autumn day in 1419 he crossed his legs, 
held his two hands in samapatti-mudra 
(level at the chest), and exactly at sunrise 
ceased to breathe. 

Tsong-kha-pa was followed by one of 
his disciples, dGe-’dun-grub (q. v.), who 
became known some time after his death as 
the first Dalai-lama. Under his leadership 
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the Yellow Church, as it came to be 
known, increased its influence, spiritual 
and economic, but took no part in politics. 
His successor, dGe-’dun-rgya-mts’o (q.yv.), 
likewise did not assume temporal power, 
but undoubtedly his prestige increased 
during his later years (ca. 1524-42). The 
third Dalai-lama, bSod-nams-rgya-mts’o 
(q. v.), characterized by H. E. Richardson 
as a brilliant scholar and zealous mission- 
ary, paid a visit to Mongolia where, in 
1578, he succeeded in converting Altan- 
qayan (q. v.), to his faith. This constituted 
a turning point in the political fortunes of 
the church. It became involved in disputes 
with the ruling Karmapas at the time of 
the fifth Dalai-lama, Nag-dban-blo-bzan- 
rgya-mts’o (October 22, 1617-ca. April 3, 
1682), but in 1642 an Oirat prince, Gusri 
(or Gushi) Khan (ECCP, p. 265), and 
other followers of the sect invaded Tibet, 
dispossessed the Karmapas, and established 
him as the country’s religious head. 
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TSOU Shov-i 
TSOU Shou-i @°F& (T. Mz, HW RH, 
CHE), 1491-1562, thinker and official, 


was a native of An-fu im, Kiangsi. He 
spent part of his childhood in Nanking, 
where his father, Tsou Hsien & (T. (ky, 
1454-1516, cs 1496), served in the Grand 
Court of Revision, and where the boy 
himself attracted the notice of the scholar 
Lo Ch’in-shun (q. v.). Tsou Hsien later 
rose to be assistant surveillance commis- 
sioner in Fukien. Tsou Shou-i early distin- 
guished himself, acquiring the chii-jen at 
the age of sixteen. In 1511 he went to 
the capital for the chin-shih examinations. 
His answers attracted the attention of the 
assistant examiner, Wang Shou-jen (gq. v.), 
who helped to rank him first in the met- 
ropolitan tests. Subsequently, he came out 
third in the palace examinations. Tsou 
was then appointed a Hanlin compiler, 
but was obliged to return home after one 
year on account of his mother’s death. 
He remained in Kiangsi for nine years. 
After Wang Shou-jen became governor of 
southern Kiangsi in 1517, Tsou came to 
study under him, discussing with him the 
meaning of the “investigation of things” 
(ko-wu #%%) of the Great Learning and 
of “vigilance in solitude” (shen-tu 8%) 
of the Doctrine of the Mean. In 1519 
Tsou Shou-i assisted Wang in the cam- 
paign against the rebel, Prince Chu Ch’en- 
hao (see Wang Shou-jen). After the ac- 
cession to the throne (1521) of Chu Hou- 
ts’ung (q. v.), Tsou was summoned back 


to the capital to resume his official duties. 


He did so after another visit with Wang 
Shou-jen, who was then living in retire- 
ment in Shao-hsing, Chekiang. In 1524 
Tsou Shou-i offended the emperor by his 
memorials, in which he counseled Chu 
Hou-ts'ung not to confer additional 
posthumous honors on his deceased father. 
For this he suffered imprisonment; he 
was beaten, and subsequently demoted to 
be assistant magistrate in Kuang-te ffs 
(Anhwei). There he established the Fu- 
ch’u (4%) Academy, for the purpose of 
promoting Confucian learning, and invited 
his fellow disciple, Wang Ken (gq. y.), to 
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give lectures. In 1527 he received a pro- 
motion to be directer of the bureau of 
receptions in the ministry of Rites in 
Nanking. It was there that the news of 
Wang Shou-jen’s death reached him, early 
in 1529. He went to Shao-hsing for 
Wang’s funeral, mourned for him as a 
disciple, and arranged, with other fellow 
disciples, to have regular meetings and 
lectures at the T’ien-chen Ki— Academy 
outside Hangchow, to honor the memory 
of their master. Several years later (1538) 
he was transferred to the ministry of 
Personnel, as director of the bureau of 
evaluations; then, in the following year, he 
was recalled to Peking, to assist in the edu- 
cation of the heir apparent, as librarian 
and reader-in-waiting. He had thus the 
occasion to be in touch with such scholars 
as Hst' Chieh, Lo Hung-hsien, and T’ang 
Shun-chih (qq.v.). Later he and Huo T’ao 
(q.v.), then supervisor of imperial instruc- 
tion, jointly drew up a set of thirteen 
pictures, entitled the Sheng-kung tu 2H. 
representing various exemplary emperors, 
beginning with the legendary Yao. The 
work was done to help the young prince 
understand the importance of good gov- 
ernment. But it provoked the displeasure 
of Chu Hou-ts’ung. Fortunately, the em- 
peror listened to the explanations of Huo 
T’ao and did not pursue the matter. In 
1540 Tsou was promoted to be chief min- 
ister of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, 
and reader-in-waiting, in charge of the 
Hanlin Academy in Nanking. According 
to some sources, this appointment was 
arranged by Hsia Yen (gq. v.) for the 
purpose of keeping Tsou away from  Pe- 
king. A year later, Tsou became chancellor 
of the National University, Nanking. 
Then, after fire had broken out in the 
imperial ancestral temple in Peking, Tsou 
submitted a memorial urging the emperor 
to reform his manner of government. In- 
stead of bringing about the desired effect, 
it angered Chu Hou-ts’ung, prompting 
Tsou to resign from his official duties, and 
spend the next twenty odd years in his 
native place, teaching disciples who flocked 
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to him from everywhere. He died in 
October, 1562, at the age of seventy-one. 
In 1567 the court awarded him the post- 
humous title of vice-minister of Rites, 
and the canonization Wen-chuang 4cH#F. 

In the history of philosophy by Huang 
Tsung-hsi (ECCP), Tsou Shou-i heads the 
list of Kiangsi scholars who were disciples 
of Wang Shou-jen. According to Huang, 


they alone have preserved the _ true 
thought of Wang who, after all, spent 
his best teaching years in the region of 


Kiangsi. As Wang’s faithful 
good friend, who had been _ singled out 
for special praise during the master’s 
lifetime, Tsou Shou-i continued to teach 
the doctrine of the unity of all things, 
advocating the practice of moral cultiva- 
tion for the development of the Confucian 
virtues of loyalty and filial piety. In his 
expositions of Wang Shou-jen’s idea of 
the extension of liang-chih, Tsou laid 
special emphasis on the ideas given in 
the Doctrine of the Mean, particularly on 
the need to maintain an inner disposition 
of reverence and caution, and of vigi- 
lance in solitude. In so doing, he mani- 
fested his attachment to the Sung thinkers, 
Chou Tun-i (1017-73) and Ch’eng Hao 
(1032-85). He also sought to correct the 
abuses of the extremists of the T’ai-chou 
branch of the school of Wang Shou-jen, 
whose unilateral emphasis on inner enlight- 
enment tended to destroy the whole 
teaching of moral cultivation. Tsou Shou- 
i’s efforts, together with those of his 
fellow disciples, Ou-yang Te (q. v.), who 
taught especially the investigation of 
things, Nieh Pao (gq. v.) and Lo Hung- 
hsien, who advocated tranquillity in medi- 
tation, contributed to the restoration of a 
true understanding of Wang Shou-jen’s 
thought, and prepared the way for the 
gradual rise of the teachings of Liu 
Tsung-chou (ECCP) and Huang Tsung-hsi, 
as well as of the great masters of the 
Tung-lin Academy (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng). 

There are various collections of the 
writings of Tsou Shou-i. The Tung-kuo 


hsien-sheng wen-chi REBRFE4E HE, Y ch., 


disciple and 
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with a preface dated 1538, exists in the 
Peiping National Library collection as 
well as in the Naikaku Bunko, but it is 
obviously incomplete. So too, according to 
the Ssu-k’u catalogue (where it is listed 
only) is the Tung-kuo Tsou hsien-sheng 
wen-chi (1572), 12 ch., which may be 
found in the Naikaku Bunko. Chiian 3 of 
this work includes five of Tsou’s memo- 
rials. There is another collection, entitled 
Tung-kuo Tsou hsien-sheng i-kao je, 13 
ch., published during the Wan-li period, a 
copy of which is preserved in the Sonkei- 
kaku Library, Tokyo. The Japanese cata- 
logues also report the existence of Tsou’s 
collected writings, in 10 chiian, and of his 
collected poems, Shih-chi 3, 9 ch. 
Tsou Shou-i’s family produced several 
scholars. His son, Tsou Shan s2(H. Sak, 


cs 1556), became an assistant education 
commissioner in Shantung, and his three 
grandsons, Tsou Te-han iq (T. ye#s, 


H. 3A, 1538-81, cs 1571), Tsou Te-p’u 
(CT. wet, H. PU, cs 1583), and Tsou Te- 
yung vk CT. y&Fa, cs 1586), all had careers 
worthy of note. The eldest served as di- 
rector of a bureau in the ministry of Justice 
and as assistant surveillance commissioner 
in Hunan. As a friend of Keng Ting-li 
(see Keng Ting-hsiang), Tsou Te-han was 
admittedly influenced by Ch’an Buddhist 
thought, and laid more emphasis on the role 
of inner illumination in the development 
of one’s learning. He left a collection of 
writings, Tsou Chii-so wen-chi BBPRACHE, 6 
ch., and wai-chi +, 1 ch. The younger, 
Tsou Te-p’u, acted also as librarian for 
the heir apparent, and left a treatise on 
the Book of Changes, the -Lhui #3, 8 
ch., giving his own insights, and another 
work, the Ch’un-ch’iu kuang-chieh FREKE 
fz, 6 ch., allegedly giving explanations of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, but ac- 
tually resembling an examination manual. 
The editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue ex- 
press doubt regarding its authorship. The 
third, Tsou Te-yung, cousin of the other 
two, rose to be a censor. He adhered to 
Wang Shou-jen’s teaching of the extension 
of liang-chih, and developed his own 


TSOU Yiuan-piao 


ideas especially on the investigation of 


things. 
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TSOU Yiian-piao #87cF{ (T. BRE. H. 
A), 1551-1624, an official and philosopher 


who was prominent in court controversies 
of the 1570s, 1580s, and early 1620s, was 
a native of the prosperous intellectual 
center Chi-shui 77K, Kiangsi. He is said 
to have been a precocious child devoted 
to study, and in his young manhood he 
was greatly influenced by Hu Chih (q.v.), 
a highly subjective and Ch’an-influenced 
follower of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). 

Tsou won his metropolitan degree in 
1577 and was assigned to probationary 
duty as an observer in the ministry of 
Justice. This happened to be the heyday 
of the powerful grand secretary Chang 
Chi-cheng (q.v.), and the very year in 
which Chang suffered numerous attacks 
for not observing traditional mourning 
rites. After witnessing in court public 
beatings of four officials who criticized 
Chang, Tsou brashly presented a bitingly 


critical memorial of his own to. the 
palace, evading the warnings of eunuch 
attendants by pretending that his me- 


morial was merely a request for leave of 
absence. The young emperor, Chu I-chiin 
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(q.v.), is reported to have flown into a 
rage. Tsou thereupon was given eighty 
blows publicly and sent away in disgrace 
to serve as a common soldier in the Tu- 
yun #$4) guard among the southwestern 
aborigines of Kweichow. 

During the six years of this demean- 
ing but apparently not arduous service, 
Tsou devoted himself to neo-Confucian 
studies of the Wang Yang-ming variety, 
no doubt keeping in mind that Wang 
had endured similar exile in Kweichow 
seventy years before and had there gained 
his most important philosophical insights. 


In 1583, after Chang Chu-cheng’s 
death, Tsou was recalled to court as a 
supervising secretary of the office of 


scrutiny for Personnel. He immediately 
got into new trouble, partly by submitting 
moralistic preachments to the increasingly 
irritable emperor, and partly by driving 
out of office men favored by the current 
senior grand secretary Shen Shih-hsing 
(q.v.); he was consequently demoted in 
1584 to be recorder in the Nanking minis- 
try of Justice. 

In 1585 Tsou was successively transfer- 
red to be secretary of the bureau of oper- 
ations in the Nanking ministry of War, 
secretary of the bureau of honors in the 
ministry of Personnel at Peking, and vice 
director of the bureau of records in the 
same ministry. After being transferred to 
the bureau of honors again in 1586, he 
was given sick leave. The court recalled 
him to duty in 1589 and in 1590 transfer- 
red him to the Kwangtung bureau of the 
ministry of Justice. He apparently went 
home ill once more in 1593, and there- 
after did not serve the Wan-li emperor, 
although in 1598 he was offered promo- 
tion to the directorship of the same 
bureau. 

For some twenty-seven years, until 
1620, Tsou remained at home studying and 
teaching. The empire’s private academies 
had been closed by Chang Chii-cheng in 
1579. Tsou played a part in reopening the 
famous Sung dynasty academy, Pai-lu-tung 
1 Heval, in Hsing-tzu HF, Kiangsi; and he 
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opened an academy of his own in Chi-shui, 
called Jen-wen {<3 [not to be confused 
with an academy of the same name in 
Chia-hsing 325%, Chekiang, sponsored by 
Yiieh Yiian-sheng (see Chang Huang)]. 
He acquired a national reputation as a 
moderate expounder of Wang Yang-ming’s 
doctrines and attracted hundreds of stu- 
dents. His thinking, like that of other mem- 
bers of the Kiangsi school, emphasized 
perception of “the substance of the mind” 
as the goal of moral cultivation. He had 
contacts, at least in correspondence, with 
the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci (q.v.), 
to whom he wrote in friendly fashion 
that he had investigated Christianity and 
found much in common between it and 
the Chinese tradition. Ch’ing scholars 
thought Tsou would have been classified 
as a Buddhist were it not for his resolute- 
ness in political action. His eclectic, ide- 
alistic, subjective philosophical position 
was no doubt close to the “left wing” 
ideas that Tung-lin academicians deplored, 
and Tsou seems never to have taken 
a direct part in the scholarly assemb- 
lies at the Tung-lin Academy not far 
away in Wu-hsi (near Soochow). But 
Tsou was a devoted friend and correspond- 
ent of the Tung-lin founders, Ku Hsien- 
ch’eng and Kao P’an-lung (qq.v.), and 
even wrote Ku’s epitaph. It was inevitable 
that his enemies at court considered him 
a member of the Tung-lin. 

After the emperor’s death in 1620, 
Tsou was one of the many old-time “good 
elements” quickly called back to service. 
He was appointed chief minister of the 
Grand Court of Revision, but even before 
he arrived in Peking to assume that post 
in 1621 was promoted to be vice minister 
of Justice. Inthe course of the same year 
he received a transfer to the ministry of 
Personnel and then a promotion to be 
censor-in-chief. In order to make suitable 
posts available to the large number of 
other officials who had left government 
service in the previous reign, he per- 
suaded the young emperor, Chu Yu-chiao 
(ECCP), to authorize supernumerary ap- 


vengeful partisanship of 
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pointments in several court agencies; and 
he was largely responsible for the recall 
to Peking of Kao P’an-lung, Chao Nan- 
hsing, (q.v.), Liu Tsung-chou (ECCP), and 
others. 

Whereas Tsou had earlier been con- 
sidered arrogant and combative, he now 
advocated tolerance and harmony. When 
questioned about this change, he explained 
that one style was suited to a young cen- 
sorial official, but something else was 
expected of a senior statesman. Thus, 
although he took part in some of the 
acrimonious debates about the “three 
great cases” that agitated the court (see 
Kao P’an-lung), he argued against the 
such Tung-lin 
stalwarts as Chao Nan-hsing. Tsou never- 
theless soon found himself once again at 
the very center of a great partisan contro- 
versy, championed by the Tung-lin “good 
elements” who were to suffer mass humilia- 
tion and worse from 1624 to 1626 at the 
hands of the dictator eunuch Wei Chung- 
hsien (ECCP). 

Tsou found a congenial companion in 
the vice censor-in-chief, Feng Ts’ung-wu 
(q.v.), despite the fact that Feng was a 
stanch supporter of orthodox neo-Confu- 
cianism. In 1622 they joined in opening 
the Shou-shan 7734 Academy right in Pe- 


king, inviting all interested scholars to 
participate in philosophical discussions 
there, but warning that the academy 


should not be used for Tung-lin style 
political discussions. Immediately Tsou 
and Feng were attacked for unacceptably 
flagrant partisanship—and Tsou for teach- 
ing Buddhism as well—by the supervising 
secretaries Chu T’ung-meng 35% (cs 
1610), Kuo Hsing-chih 3584 (cs 1610), 
and Kuo Yin-hou 37; (cs 1607); and 
their academy was closed by imperial 
order. Tsou and Feng had no choice but 
to ask permission to retire, and _ their 
requests were granted. The Shou-shan 
Academy grounds were transformed into 
an imperial astronomical observatory, and 
Jesuit missionaries, who soon began ser- 
vice there, eventually established a church 
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on the property known in later times as 
the Nan-t’ang (see Schall von Bell). 

Tsou left Peking late in 1622, consoled 
with a promotion to the honorific rank of 
junior guardian of the heir apparent. He 
died at home two years later. The fol- 
lowing year, when Wei Chung-hsien was 
endeavoring to eliminate -all Tung-lin men, 
Tsou’s name was posthumously erased 
from the civil service roster; but in the 
subsequent reign of Chu Yu-chien (EC 
CP), he was made grand guardian of the 
heir apparent and concurrently minister 
of Personnel, and canonized Chung-Chieh 
wi Sp. 

Tsou’s teachings seem not to have 
been influential very long after his time, 
and most of his published writings exist 
only in Ming editions. Collected writings 
called Tsou-tzu yiian-hsiieh chi $%-+-FA 
442 were published in 6 chiian in 1619, 
reprinted in 8 chiian in the Ch’ung-chen 
period, and included over a century later 
in the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu (also 8 ch.). The 
Library of Congress has a copy of the 
the first edition, and the National Central 
Library, Taiwan, has a copy of the second. 
Other extant writings in Ming edition 
include Tsou Nan-kao chi-hsiian 4238, 7 
ch. (copies in the Gest Collection, Prince- 
ton, National Central Library, and the 
Sonkeikaku Bunko, Tokyo, and also in the 
uncommon collection Kuang li-hsiieh pei 
kao JRTBES (84); Tsou Chung-chieh tsou- 
shuZxg, 5 ch. (copies in the Sonkeikaku 
Bunko, the Naikaku Bunko, and the Cam- 
bridge University Library, ed. of 1641); 
Tsou Nan-kao yii-i ho-pien 2384, 4 ch. 
(Sonkeikaku Bunko); and Tsou tzu ts’un- 
chen chi #¢-{8#, 12 ch. (Naikaku Bunko). 
References may also be found to Tsou 
Chung-chieh ch iian-chi 42, 16 ch., T’ai- 
ping shan-fang hsii-chi K7P\UBRBH, 12 
ch., and T’ai-i shan-fang shu-ts’ao KZ\UE 
bie, 1 ch., but these writings seem to have 
been lost. Several of Tsou’s books were 
ordered proscribed in the 18th century; 
hence their rarity. 
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TSU-SHAN ffi (T. p&, H. SePAs), fl. 
1360-73, Buddhist monk, who served as 
chief envoy of a mission to Japan in 
1372, was descended from a_ well-to-do 
family surnamed Ch’en $™ in Tz’u-ch’i %& 
gs, Chekiang. Entering the Buddhist order 
in his youth at Yung-lo ssu 7x35, Tz’u- 
ch’i, Tsu-shan became a disciple of Yuian- 
sou (see Fan Ch’i) the Ch’an patriarch 
of the Lin-chi fa ¥§ sect, and later adopted 
the title Chiu-feng 2. After several 
years of study in the Buddhist teachings, 
he was invited to lecture in Chiang-shan 
wil] ssu. (renamed Ling-ku 3 ¢_ ssu in 
1381) in Nanking in the early 1360s and 
attracted a considerable number of con- 
verts. At the start of the rebel uprisings 
against the Yuan, he returned to his 
native place and took refuge in his for- 
mer monastery. Later, he was appointed 
abbot, first of Hsiang #-shan ssu in Tz’u- 
ch’i, and then of T’ien-ning 3S ssu in 
Yin f-hsien (Ningpo). It was while serv- 
ing in the latter post that he came into 
frequent contact with visiting Japanese 
monks and merchants, and acquired a 
good knowledge of things Japanese. In 
1371 Tsu-shan returned to Nanking, the 
capital, as one of the religious celebrities 
who responded to the summons of Chu 
Yuan-chang. He then received an appoint- 
ment as deputy patriarch (fAj%, 6b) of 
the central Buddhist registry, and concur- 
rently abbot of T’ien-chieh FF ssu in 
Nanking. 

In October, 1371, Tsu-shan received 
an order from Chu Yian-chang to head 
a special mission to Japan, the third of 
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its kind following the inauguration of the 
Ming dynasty. Before this, the emperor 
had sent two embassies (March, 1369 and 
April, 1370), to announce his enthrone- 
ment and to open relations with his neigh- 
boring kingdom, aiming primarily at per- 
suading the ruler to restrain the piratical 
activities of his countrymen on the China 
coast. Tsu-shan’s appointment followed 
the arrival (September, 1371) of the first 
Japanese embassy, headed by the monk 
Sorai #3, in response to the Chinese 
initiatives. The decision to entrust Tsu- 
shan with such an important mission was 
probably because the emperor, having dis- 
cerned the priestly character of the Japan- 
ese embassy, thought that his Buddhist 
servants might play a useful role in foster- 
ing Chinese-Japanese accord. During these 
years Japan was divided between the Ashi- 
kaga {€Fl] shogunate and other adherents 
of the “Northern” court at Kyoto, and 
the supporters of the “Southern” court at 
Yoshino +. The mission led by Sorai 
was sent by Prince Kanenaga ™#{2, chief 
representative of the “Southern” court in 
western Japan with headquarters in north- 
ern Kyushu; hence Chu Yian-chang was 
dealing only with the ‘Southern’ court. 
Around this time, however, Chu happened 
to learn from the Japanese monk Chintai 
Kaiju Reyes (1322-1401), who had 
come to China to study, of the existence 
of a rival ruler in Japan, the Ashikaga 
shogun. Accordingly he instructed Tsu-shan 
to present himself to Kanenaga and to 
explore avenues of communication with 
him. The mission turned out to be a 
success, largely due to the defeat of 
Kanenaga and the occupation of Kyushu 
by Ashikaga, thereby inaugurating a new 
phase in Chinese-Japanese relations. 

Chu Yiian-chang appointed in addition 
another monk, K’o-ch’in oH (T. #§3%), 
as deputy envoy, and six others to the 
mission, including Chintai Kaiju and one 
other Japanese monk who had resided in 
China as interpreters, with the instruction 
that they accompany Sorai on his home- 
bound journey. Before their departure in 
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March, 1372, the emperor ordered a big 
Panca-parishad (P’u-tu-hui jf) to be 
held in the T’ien-chieh monastery, and 
appointed ten master monks of the three 
popular Buddhist sects to conduct the 
ceremony. Chu Yiian-chang took part in 
this gathering, which lasted three days; it 
was attended by one thousand monks and 
conducted on such an imposing scale that 
it was never surpassed by any other Bud- 
dhist gathering during his reign. Sorai 
and his companions, who were still in 
China, probably also witnessed the cere- 
monies. It may have been part of the im- 
perial scheme to impress the Japanese 
envoys by a display of such magnificence. 
As the delegates departed, the emperor led 
the religious celebrities and court officials 
in seeing them off; he and monk Tsung- 
lo (q.v.) each composed a farewell poem, 
and other dignitaries made similar ad- 
dresses. 

On June 21 Tsu-shan and his party left 
Ningpo for Japan by way of the Goto FEB 
archipelago west of Kylshu, arriving in 
Hakata f#{% in northern Kyushu ten days 
later. Almost immediately upon their 
arrival, they were caught in the civil war 
between the “Northern” and the <“South- 


ern” courts, and were confined on the 
spot by their hosts. According to their 
own accounts, it seems that they were 


detained because the officials of the Ashi- 
kaga shogunate, who had_ gained control 
of Kyushu earlier this same year after 
defeating Kanenaga, thought they had 
come to Japan with a mission to help their 
rival. After three months’ confinement, 
K’o-ch’in, a convert of the T’ien-t’ai K& 
sect, achieved a breakthrough by writing 
to the Tendai patriarch, then held by a 
prince representing the ‘Northern’ court, 
explaining to him their intention to es- 
tablish contacts with the Ashikaga shogun- 
ate. It was not until June of the follow- 
ing year that the prince, after a thorough 
investigation, relayed the message of the 
Chinese envoys to his master in Kyoto. 
Astonished by the news, the shogun im- 
mediately dispatched an emissary to make 
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arrangements for their journey. 

On July 19 Tsu-shan and his party 
arrived in Kyoto and were housed in a 
shrine at Saga Ipfifk, a few miles west of 
the capital; they were the first Chinese 
delegation to reach the Ashikaga_ sho- 
gunate. The shogun, Ashikaga Yoshimitsu 
(see Chang Hung 3}k) was surprised to 
learn that the Ming emperor had_ sent 
three delegations to Japan and that they 
had all been stopped in Kytshu by the 
representatives of the “Southern” court. 
Tsu-shan’s presence in Kyoto not only 
stirred the officials, but also excited the 
Zen monks who were favorably disposed 


towards Chinese literature. He and K’o- 
ch’in were soon befriended by _ such 
leading religious figures as Zekkai Chu- 


shin (q.v.) and Gidd Shushin 2¢% JAl(z 
(1325-88), who expressed much admir- 
ation for their poetry. Under the influ- 
ence of the Zen monks, the shogun _ in- 
vited Tsu-shan to become abbot of the 
Tenryuji KREz, a famous Zen monastery 
near Kyoto, and asked K’o-ch’in to return 
to China alone, but neither complied. 
Tsu-shan stated that he had come to 
Japan to open official relations, not to 
preach Buddhism; hence he could not 
accept the offer without prior approval of 
the Chinese emperor. He did, however, 
agree to conduct lectures and preside at 
gatherings in the Tenryuji. Finally, on 
September 16, the Chinese envoys were 
permitted to leave Kyoto in the company 
of a Japanese delegation headed by three 
Zen monks, including Chintai Kaiju as 
interpreter, who were to pay homage to 
the Ming court. They went by way of 
Kyushu to collect native products as tribute 
and repatriate one hundred nine Chinese 
and Koreans taken captive by the Japanese 
pirates. They also picked up Chao Chih#§ 
f&, who had headed the mission to the 
court of Kanenaga in 1370, and had been 
detained in Kyishu ever since. They did 
not embark, however, until the following 
spring as they had missed the sailing sea- 
son, and arrived in Nanking in June, 
1374. (Several Ming accounts suggest 
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that they were delayed because Tsu-shan 
and his party called on the representative 
of the “Southern” court and were de- 
tained in reprisal for their earlier visit to 
the “Northern” court. Japanese scholars, 
such as Obata Atushi/]\# FAY and others, 
however, dispute the story with evidence 
from the writings of the contemporary 
Zen monks, and assert that they did not 
make such a visit.) 

Upon their return, Tsu-shan and K’o- 
ch’in were received in audience by the 
emperor on July 9 to present their report, 
and on the following day the Japanese 
delegates, headed by the monk Sembunkei 
‘RAY, were also granted an_ imperial 
audience. Tsu-shan and K’o-ch’in were 
complimented not only on their efforts in 
establishing contacts with the Ashikaga 
shogunate, but also on their success in 
persuading the Japanese lord to repatriate 
the Chinese and Korean captives. Each of 
them received one hundred taels of gold 
and other rewards. The Japanese envoys, 
however, were snubbed, as the emperor 
refused their tribute on the ground that 
their accompanying letter was addressed 
not to him but to the central secretariat. 
This seems somewhat strange in view of 
the emperor’s desire to establish relations 
with the Ashikaga shogunate; it may be 
inferred, however, that he intended it as 
an act of reprisal against their improper 
treatment of his own emissaries. In any 
event, while Chu Yutan-chang_ received 
the representatives of Ashikaga, he con- 
tinued and preferred to deal with Kane- 
naga as the legitimate ruler, until definite 
proof pointed to the contrary; this came 
belatedly towards the end of his reign. 

Little is known of Tsu-shan’s later 
years. He returned to his native place and 
built a lodge by the side of his former 
monastery, Yung-lo ssu, for his domicile. 
He called it Kuei-an fe (the shrine of 
retreat), from which he came to be 
known as the monk Kuei-an, and _ lived 
there to the end of his life. 

Besides being known as a poet, Tsu- 
shan was also a skillful lute player. He 
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had composed a song extolling the orchid, 
entitled <“I-lan p’ei-lan” J BR (ie, and 
named his studio ‘“er-lan” “gj. One of 
his disciples was his townsman, Wu Ssu- 
tao Binia (T. $658), a noted belle-lettrist 
of the early 14th century, who had writ- 
ten an essay for his studio entitled “Er- 
lan-chai chi” #40. Tsu-shan is known to 
have compiled a collection of Ch’an 
sayings on the elimination of evils obstruc- 
ting the path to enlightenment, entitled 
Ch’an-tsung tsa-tu hai RS RERY. 10 ch., 
with a preface by the monk Wu-yiin 4@}4 
(1309-86), dated 1384. It receives a notice 
in the Dai Nihon zokuzokyO KA ARBRE 


series’ 2, vol. 19, but the text is not 
included. 
K’o-ch’in, who served as Tsu-shan’s 


deputy on his mission to Japan, was a 
native of Hsiao-shan # ||, Shao-hsing fu. 
K’o-ch’in’s lay name was Hua 3. As a 
member of the T’ien-t’ai sect, he became 
proficient in both the Buddhist and Con- 
fucian canon. In the early 1360s he was 
appointed an instructor in the Wa-kuan 
ILE monastery in Nanking, and was later 
summoned to serve Chu Yuan-chang. Dur- 
ing his mission to Japan in 1372-74, he 
rendered a valuable service in establishing 
contacts with the Ashikaga shogunate, and 
impressed the Japanese monks with his 
knowledge of Buddhism and his literary 
skill. Following his return, the emperor, 
besides giving him a rich reward, ordered 
him to resume his original name and re- 
turn to the capital for an official appoint- 
ment after he had visited his family. The 
monarch also awarded his father Hua I 
% a cap and sash to qualify him for 
official services. Upon his departure, the 
Hanlin scholar Sung Lien (q.v.) composed 
a laudatory essay in his honor, giving a 


good account of his early years as_ well 
as his mission to Japan. 
Returning to Nanking in July, 1376, 


his original name, Hua K’o-ch’in 
received an appointment as director of 
the bureau of evaluations. Four months 
later (October 24), he was promoted to 
be an administration commissioner’ of 


under 
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Shansi, where he officiated for _ several 
years. The official records contain several 
documents about his administration. The 
emperor, for example, wrote two special 
orders exhorting him to follow his com- 
mand in the execution of the unscrupulous 
officials condemned to death. He is also 
known to have proposed, according to a 
memorial dated March, 1379, the abroga- 
tion of the practice of making the local 
people manufacture uniforms for the 
military guards in the Tatung and neigh- 
boring regions, because they often failed 
to produce the right sizes. Instead, he 
recommended that the authorities provide 
the soldiers with materials and make them 
manufacture the uniforms themselves. 
The emperor accepted his suggestion 
and the new ruling came to be applied to 
the frontier commanderies extending from 
Shansi to Peiping. 

It is not known how long Hua K’o- 
ch’in remained in this post, but the gaz- 
etteer of Shao-hsing (1673) asserts that he 
ended his career as administration com- 
missioner of Shansi, which probably oc- 
curred ca. 1381. A skillful poet, Hua K’o- 
ch’in left several poems in contemporary 
anthologies; those he composed in honor 
of Sung Lien have been preserved in the 
appendices to Sung’s collected works. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


TSUNG Ch’en 3262 (T. 4H, H. FHRIUA), 
1525-March 12, 1560, writer and official, 


was a native of Hsing-hua #&{k in the 
prefecture of Yangchow. His father, 
Tsung Chou JR (T. #€%, H. ERR, cj 
1531), who once served as prefect of Ma- 
hu-fu yi, Szechwan, and taught the 
Confucian Classics, was the author of 
several books, one of which, the Chiu- 
cheng lu Li-chi hui-yao REE SISAL ee. 6 
ch., on the Book of Rites, was to receive 
a notice in the Ssu-k’u catalogue. Tsung 
Ch’en, following in his father’s footsteps 
in the study of the Rites, achieved the 
chii-jen in 1549 and the chin-shih the fol- 
lowing year, along with Wu Kuo-lun (gq. 
v.), Liang Yu-yt (see Huang Tso), and 
Hstt Chung-hsing (q.v.). All four became 
known in Peking as talented in compos- 
ing poetry and were later among _ those 
called the “Seven Later Masters,” the 
other three being Wang Shih-chen, Li 
P’an-lung (qq.v.), and Hsieh Chen (see 
Hstt Chung-hsing). Tsung’s first appoint- 
ment was as secretary in the Kwangsi office 
of the ministry of Justice. Because of his 
literary talent, the minister of Personnel, 
Li Mo (see Chao Wen-hua), recruited him 
for the bureau of evaluations in his min- 
istry. While at the capital Tsung often 
met and discussed literary problems with 


Wang Shih-chen, Li P’an-lung, and others. 


At the end of 1551, following the fall of 
Li Mo who had clashed with Yen Sung 
(q.v.), Tsung asked permission to retire 
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as he appeared to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis. He erected a house in Po-hua chou 
BiveEvN, a tiny island less than a mile to 
the south of Hsing-hua, where he lived 
the life of a scholar and enjoyed occa- 
sional visits with literary friends. 

In the autumn of 1553, his old post 
restored, Li Mo returned to court (Jan- 
uary 2, 1554), and invited Tsung Ch’en 
to resume his former duties. Three months 
later Tsung was promoted to a _ post 
in the bureau of appointments in the 
same ministry. Here he served for one 
year, then was transferred to the bureau of 
records as vice director. In March, 1556, 
Li Mo suffered imprisonment because of 
the machinations of Yen Sung. With his 
sponsor’s removal, and also as a conse- 
quence of his support of Yang Chi-sheng 
(q.v.), Tsung received a demotion (spring, 
1557) to be assistant administration com- 
missioner in Fukien. Here, in the follow- 
ing summer, he made a name for himself 
in the part he played in the defense of 
Foochow, then under attack from the Wo- 
k’ou. He allowed inhabitants living outside 
to enter the walled city, and protected 
them from enemy action, while, in con- 
trast to his actions, the governor of Fukien 
Juan 0 (see Cheng Hsiao), who was re- 
sponsible for military affairs in the prov- 
ince, was trying to buy off the pirates with 
government property, which included six 
large vessels. (Juan was eventually taken 
to Peking to face a court of inquiry.) 
Tsung, who guarded the west gate, and Hu 
Ting-lan #4£RR (cs 1550), who guarded 
the east gate, together with other leaders, 
saved the city. As a result Tsung was 
promoted to be vice surveillance commis- 
sioner and put in charge of educational 
affairs in Fukien (1559). In this position 
he gave a creditable performance, help- 
ing those who were indigent and winning 
the respect of the students for his ability 
as a teacher. In spite of poor health he 
kept on writing. He died of tuberculosis 
while still in office. 

It is said that three poems, 
“Chueh-ming shih” 84534 


entitled 
(Farewell to 
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life), preserved in both the local history 
of Hsing-hua and in one of his antholo- 
gies, were composed just before he passed 
away. 

In them he conceived of himself as 
Originally a fairy who, being exiled to 
the world of man for thirty-six years, 
was about to return to the world of the 
immortals. He asked to be buried in 
Nanking, but his father, recalling his son’s 
fondness for Po-hua-chou where his studio 
was located, buried him on the _ island. 
Wang Shih-chen composed his epitaph, 
and a few days after his death his tablet 
was Set up in the shrine honoring worthy 
officials in Fukien. Sixteen years later, on 
the recommendation of Hsii Chung-hsing, 
then administration vice commissioner in 
the same province, a shrine was built in 
his memory at Wu-shih-shan BAG, a 
mountain near Foochow, where Tsung and 
Hsii had spent many happy hours togeth- 
er. Again it was Wang Shih-chen who 
wrote Tsung’s eulogy on the stone tablet 
at the shrine. 

An anthology of Tsung’s poems and 
essays, entitled Tsung Tzu-hsiang chi 5<-- 
fH (or Fang-ch’eng chi FRR), 15 ch., 
appeared after his death. The editors of 
the Ssu-k’u accepted it for inclusion in 
the Imperial Library, averring that his 
poetry achieved a certain elegance, and 
his writings on the defense of the country 
against the marauding Japanese were 
meaningful. This anthology was published 
in several editions, with variant number of 
chiian, and is widely available. The copy 
in the Library of Congress is in 25 chiian 
and may well be the most nearly complete. 
Besides his own contributions it includes 
biographical data on him. His essays 
and poems deal with his acquaintance with 
literary friends, especially with members of 
the “Seven Later Masters,’ descriptions of 
his excursions to places of interest, and 
his love of nature. One short piece, a 
“letter lon the secret of getting along,” a 
satire on the politics of the day, has 
been rendered into English by Lin Yutang. 
He admired many of his predecessors, but 
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refused to imitate any of them. Every 
author should be creative, he thought. 


Besides the anthology mentioned above, 
the editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue drew 
attention to another, known as Tzu-hsiang 
wen-hsiin --#AaC388, 5 ch. (4 of essays, 1 
of poems), but they excluded it from the 
Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu; fortunately the National 
Central Library boasts a copy. Still a 
third, in 1 chiian, Tsung Tzu-hsiang chi, is 
included in the Sheng Ming pai-chia shih 
RRRA AHR, cWien-pien, of Yu Hsien (see 
Feng Wei-min). 
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Yang Chin-yi 


TSUNG-LO yf (T. yw, H. 28), 1318- 
October 12, 1391, a Buddhist monk, was 
born into the Chou }j family of Lin-hai 
Mavs, Chekiang. At the age of eight sui 
(1325) he was sent to the Chung T’ien- 
chu ssu R432 in Hangchow where he 
became a pupil of the Ch’an master Ta-hsin 
Aa CH. S]S, 1284-1344). His teacher 
was not only a famous Buddhist cleric 
but also a literary figure of some repu- 
tation and a favorite of the Mongol 
emperor Togh Temur (1304-32). Tsung-lo 
became a novice in 1331 and was ordain- 
ed in 1337. In Hangchow he moved in 
literary circles, enjoying the company of 
such well-known literati as Huang Chin 
(1277-1357), Chang Ch’i-yen (1285-1353), 
and Yu Chi (1272-1348). He rose to be- 
come abbot of the Chung T’ien-chu ssu 
but soon after 1368 took up residence in 
the T’ien chieh ssu KA+ (Temple of 
Devagati [Realm of the Gods] ), Nan- 
king. This temple had been built in the 
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1320s as a residence for the heir appar- 
ent, Prince Togh Temiur, then was con- 
verted into a Buddhist monastery after he 
ascended the throne. The name Lung 
hsiang ssu #2} (Temple of the Soaring 
Dragon) was changed in 1357 to T’ien-chieh 
ssu. It was the largest and most magnifi- 
cent temple in Nanking, situated in the 
northern part of the city. For some time 
it housed the learned committee which 
compiled the Yiian-shih (see Sung Lien). 

In 1369, Tsung-lo was introduced to 
the Ming emperor, Chu Ytian-chang, who 
immediately favored him and even _ pro- 
posed that he give up monastic life and 
accept a civilian office. The monk, how- 
ever, declined; he nevertheless maintained 
close relations with the emperor, whose 
strong Buddhist affiliations are well known 
and who seems, for some time at least, to 
have favored Buddhism as the ideology 
influencing his rule. The emperor on this 
occasion wrote for Tsung-lo a dissertation 
entitled Mien-kuan shuo ‘PRE (On ex- 
emption from offices). On imperial com- 
mand, in 1372 or 1373, Tsung-lo organized 
a Buddhist disputation in Nanking. Some 
years later, in 1377, he and Ju-chi gnie 
(T. Bs, H. KE or BE, 1320-December 19, 
1385) were commissioned to provide a 
new commentary for those sutras which 
the emperor considered as basic texts: the 
Vajracchedikaprajnaparamita-sitra (Chin- 
kang p’an-jo-po-lo-mi_ ching 4M AYE 
eve), the Prajnaparamitahrdaya-sitra 
(Hsin-ching, #8), and the Lankavatarara- 
tnasiitra (Leng-chia-a-po-to-lo-pao ching 84 
bay RK HE 8K). This work was finished in 
1378 and the commentaries printed in 1379 
after the emperor had approved the man- 
uscript. Sung Lien wrote a preface to the 
new Vajracchedika edition and a postface to 
the Lankavatara-sitra, whereas an imperial 
preface precedes the MHsin-ching (Heart 
Sutra). For the Vajracchedika Tsung-lo 
and his fellow author used the Kumara- 
jiva (344-413?) version (Taishd Issaikyo, 
no. 235), for the Lankavatara-sitra the 
Gunabhadra (394-468) version (T. /, no. 
670), and for the Heart Sutra the Hsiian- 
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tsang (602-64) version (T. I, no. 251). 
The three commentaries by Tsung-lo 
and Ju-ch’i have been incorporated into the 
Buddhist canon in China and are among 
the last important Chinese contribution to 
the exegesis of Buddhist scriptures. 

At the end of 1378, soon after com- 
pletion of the commentaries, the emperor 
sent Tsung-lo on a mission to the Western 
Regions (Hsi-yii pais). This is another 
instance of the first Ming emperor’s using 
Buddhist monks for diplomatic and political 
purposes. Tsung-lo returned three years 
later, arriving in Nanking on December 20, 
1381. Although no details of his mission 
are available, it is certain from circum- 
stantial evidence that he went to Tibet 
and returned with some holy scriptures. 
[Editors’note: Tsung-lo’s travels from 1378 
to 1381 can only be guessed at. He men- 
tions in several of his poems, included in 
the anthology Lieh-ch’ao shih-chi (see Chien 
Ch’ien-i, ECCP), such place names as 
Ling-chiu-shan 3 ||; (the Chinese name 
for Mt. Grdhrakuta or Vulture Peak near 
Patna) and an I-pa--li @/\#B kingdom 
where men wear turbans and (women?) 
mark their foreheads, and where the palm 
leaves are as large as mats. This would 
indicate that Tsung-lo must have traveled 
to India. It is uncertain whether he went 
by way of Tibet or Yunnan. Since the 
above was written (1966), Mr. Kazuo 
Enoki has made an interesting contribu- 
tion on Tsung-lo in Oriens Extremus (1972). 
His statement that Tsung-lo traveled by 
way of I-pa-li (which he equates with 
Nepal) to northeast India confirms our 
own hypothesis. He adds that on Tsung- 
lo’s way home he traveled be way of cen- 
tral Tibet, his embassy involving some 
thirty people.] 

One source alleges that he was sen- 
tenced to death in a case involving irregu- 
larity in the issuance of patents, but was 
pardoned and sent on. His embassy was 
apparently regarded as a success because 
soon after his return Tsung-lo was made 
Yu-shan shih Axett (Right Buddhist Patri- 
arch) and therefore head of the recently 
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established Seng-lu-ssu. (#$a] (Central 
Buddhist Registry) which exercised super- 
vision over Buddhist monks and nuns 
throughout the whole empire (see Pandita) 
His close associate, Ju-ch’i, became Left 
Buddhist Patriarch at about the same time 
(1383). Tsung-lo took part in the funeral 
rites for Empress Ma (q.v.) in 1382, an 
occasion at which he improvised a gatha 
in eulogy of the deceased. He was also 
responsible for introducing Tao-yen (Yao 
Kuang-hsiao, qg.v.) to the emperor. Later 
he was accused of involvement in the 
case of Hu Wei-yung (q.v.) and sentenced 
to building a monastery in Feng-yang JAE 
(Anhwei). In 1386 he resumed his office 
as abbot of T’ien-chieh ssu. Two years 
later this temple was destroyed by a fire 
and he petitoned to have it rebuilt on a 
site south of the Chi-pao 3% gate of 
Nanking. By 1390 the old structure had 
been repaired and Tsung-lo again took up 
residence there. When he was on his way 
back to Feng-yang the following year, he 
died in a monastery situated on the north- 
ern bank of the Yangtze River, and his 
ashes were interred in the T’ien-chieh ssu. 
Tsung-lo was one of the leading figures 
in Chinese Buddhism during his time and, 
like many other monks, well versed in 
literature and the Confucian classics. 
Among his friends Sung Lien and Kao 
Ch’i (q.v.) should be mentioned. His poems 
have been collected and printed in 10 
chiian under the title CW iian-shih wai-chi 
4S in the CWih-ch’eng i-shu hui-k’an 
ABR ZRF (1915). For a translation 
into Italian of one of his poems on con- 
templating the source of the Yellow River, 
see Emilio Bottazzi, “Una poesia di epoch 
Ming sulle sorgenti del Fiume Gialla.” 
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TU Ch’iung #(38 (T. Abst. H, FtE WA, 
Rpts, Here A), January 4, 1397-Decem- 
ber 5, 1474, scholar and minor painter, 
was born into a wealthy family of the 
T’ai-ping quarterx 44 in Soochow. Only 
one month after his birth, his father Tu 
Yi = died in Nanking where he _ had 
been compelled to stay on account of an 
imperial edict promulgated in 1391 which 
required certain wealthy persons to reside 
at the capital. It was not until 1419 that 
Tu Ch’iung obtained his father’s books 
and antiques that had been left there. He 
began to attend school at the age of 
seven; later he became the pupil of Ch’en 
Chi (see Ch’en Ju-yen). A brilliant stu- 
dent, he was chosen by Ch’en to teach the 
other pupils in 1411 when Ch’en was sum- 
moned to an official post. Obliged by a 
requirement for all early Ming teachers, he 
accompanied his students in 1420 to the 
capital (now Peking) so that they might 
be examined on their ability to recite the 
first emperor’s exhortation on observance 
of the law presented in Ta-kao (see Chu 
Yuian-chang). This was the only journey 
to the north that he ever made. 

From 1434 onward, he declined succes- 
sively the recommendations of local offi- 
cials to enter the civil service. In 1437, 
when again recommended, he _ refused 
once more, but, in compliance with his 
own request, his mother received honors 
as a noteworthy example of motherhood 
and widowhood by imperial edict in 1439, 
eleven years before her death. In addition 
to this, his family was exempted from 
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land tax and in 1441 registered as Ju-chi 
#2 #= (Confucianist) in Soochow following 


two precedents, those accorded to Yu 
Chen-mu #7 {7k (1331-1401) and Ch’en 
Chi. Although he declined official posts, 


he was asked to participate in collecting 
local materials for the compilation of 
both the T’ai-tsung shih-lu (1425) and the 
Hsiian-tsung shih-lu (1435). In 1454 he 


was again charged with collecting local 
information for the geography of the 
empire. In the early part of 1474, the 


year of his death, he was still engaged 
in revising the local history of Soochow 
compiled by others. 

Apparently Tu’s wealth increased as 
the years went by, for it is recorded 
several times that he built new quarters, 
opened a new garden, or acquired more 
land. From 1459 on, repeated invitations 
came to him to take part in the ancient 
rite of village wine drinking reinstituted 
at the beginning of the Ming; it was 
under the sponsorship of local educational 
officials and designed to permit the re- 
spected elders of the local community to 
meet together. This was considered a great 
honor for the local gentry at that time. 

The year following his death, several 
thousand men, among whom were 
numerous people of influence, attended 
his burial ceremony. He was posthumously 
given an official rank in 1494 when _ his 
second son, Tu Ch’i & (T. --64, b. 1452, 
cj 1474) was serving as magistrate of 
Ch’ang-ytian {<t8, Pei-Chihli. Four years 
later his name was entered in the _ local 
temple of worthies. 

To sum up, his principal career was 
no more than that of a local teacher. His 
renown derived from the fact that Soo- 
chow was the cultural center south of the 
Yangtze where many scholars of note 
became his students. These _ included, 
among others, Wu K’uan and Shen Chou 
(qq.v.), authors of his epitaph and his 
chronological biography. 

Neither Wu nor Shen mentions his 
pictorial art, but he became known also as 
a painter. Eight of his extant paintings 
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are listed in Oswald Sirén’s great corpus. 
Since he had absolutely no impression of 
his father, it is said that he asked other 
people about his father’s appearance and 
then painted a portrait to serve as an 
object of worship when he grew up. 

As to his literary output, Tung-yiian 
chi HIRE, 7 ch., and Chi-shan lu fd seRR 
(an attempt at a book of exempla), 1 
ch., are both noticed by the editors of the 
Ssu-k’u catalogue. The Tung-yiian chi, in- 
cluded in the T’ien-ch’ih-lou tsung-ch’ao K 
Rese, represents only one chiian of 
prose and one chiian of poetry. An exam- 
ple of his poetry in English translation is 
given by Susan Bush; it concerns the 
development of landscape painting. 
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TU Mu 4h (T. %&, H. PESRILLA, EE 
JRE), 1459-October 8, 1525, author and 
art critic of Wu J&-hsien (Soochow). His 
father Tu Ang I) (T. #€BH, H. RF, 1426 
-1508) was the author of San-yii chui-pi 
= Es, which was copied into the Ssu- 
k’u chiian-shu. The appendix of this book 
includes a birthday essay ($F) written 
by Wang Shou-jen (q.v.) in 1505, which 
runs in part as follows: “I visited Soochow 
in the winter of 1503 where I met my 
fellow chin-shih, Tu Mu, who accompanied 
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me on a visit to Hsuan-mu shan %#\1I, 
Tien-p’ing KZ shan, and Hu-ch’iu fe Ef 
(Tigers’ Mount), then all snow covered. I 
had a pleasant time with him for fifteen 
days and found that he is really a well 
informed scholar. Upon our return I had 
the honor of meeting his father, Tu Ang, 
who is eighty sui this year. Tu Mu is now 
a secretary in the ministry of Works. As 
the emperor (Chu Yu-t’ang, q.v.) has 
granted special favors to all officials this 
year, Tu Ang received the same title as 
his son.” Tu Mu was appointed a secre- 
tary in the ministry of Works; later came 
promotion to director of a bureau in the 
ministry of Rites. When he retired in 
1512, he was granted the title of vice min- 
ister of the Court of the Imperial Stud. 

Besides intensive study of books on a 
variety of subjects, Tu Mu was fond of 
traveling, and investigated whatever inter- 
ested him on his journey. When sent on 


an official mission, he would visit the 
scenic spots and search for historical 
relics. He delighted in collecting rubbings 


of stone and metal inscriptions. In 1513, 
following an official tour to Ninghsia, he 
wrote an account of the trip called Asi- 
shih chi Pafsad, 1 ch. (or Shih-hsi sih-chi 
(#74 Hac, as listed in the Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue). The full account of his study of 
rubbings was published as_ Chin-hsieh lin- 
lang 4: #25438, 20 ch. It was written in 
imitation of, and as a supplement to, Li 
shih &# by Hung K’ua (1117-84). This 
may be considered his magnum opus. 

In spite of a fairly successful official 
life, Tu Mu was not well off. Oftentimes 
when his family was short of food, he 
would simply smile and remark: “The 
world would not let Tu Mu die of hunger.” 


One incident may have discredited Tu Mu. 


He and T’ang Yin (q.v.) were friends of 
long standing. When T’ang was unfortu- 
nately involved in a bribery case, someone 
reported that it was Tu who had _ spread 
the story. For this reason T’ang made up 
his mind never to meet Tu again. Tu Mu 
was filled with regret that he had been 
responsible and remained remorseful to 
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the end of his life. 

It is said that Tu Mu wrote in all 
twenty books; his literary style, however, 
as remarked both by Ch’ien Ch’ien-i 
(ECCP) and the Ssu-k’u editors, was 
rather commonplace. The Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue lists seven publications. Others 
that are extant today are: Nan-hao-chii- 
shih wen-pa FAR RES, 4-ch., Nan-hao 
Shih-hua $58, 1 ch., Yu ming-shan chi $F 
A \Uad, 4 ch., and Yii-hu ping —#F5k, 1 
ch. In regard to T’ieh-wang shan-hu $X#49q 


HH, 20 ch., the Ssu-k’u editors comment 
that the book is an admixture of Yii-i 
pien ‘eq, 1 ch. and some _ materials 


from other works. Lu Wen-ch’ao (ECCP), 
who wrote the preface to Chin-hsieh lin- 
lang in 1776, concurred in this opinion. In 
this connection a book bearing a_ similar 
title, Shan-hu mu-nan, compiled by Chu 
Ts’un-li (q.v.), is sometime confused with 
the above. As to Yii-i pien, it was written 
in imitation of Shu-hua shih by Mi Fu 
(1051-1107) and has been reprinted several 
times. Tu also left a collection of anec- 
dotes entitled T’an-tsuan 489, 2 ch., later 
edited by Lu Ts’ai Be (T. -F-%, H. Kit 
iy A, 1497-1537), his son-in-law. Lu Ts’ai 
made a name for himself by writing a 
drama called Ming-chu chi BAERZC at the 
age of nineteen sui. T’an-tsuan came to 
be known as Tu-kung #82 tan-tsuan; it 
has been reprinted in the Ts’ung-shu  chi- 
ch’eng. In addition Tu left a list of per- 
sons ennobled in 1402, entitled Jen-wy 
kung-ch’en chiieh-shang lu 4-H BP AR 
(with a supplement, pieh-lu |iI)$k), of which 
a Ming edition is available on microfilm. 
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T’U Lung 


TU Lung eM (7. SSR. MAIR. H. ae7k, 
HALA, pBABE), 1542-1605, poet and 


dramatist, came from a clan that had 
settled in Yin #f-hsien (Ningpo), Che- 
kiang, beginning in the 12th century. During 
the Ming period several of his clansmen, 
such as T’u Yung Y¥@ (T. wa, H. Ai, 
1440-1512, cs 1466, minister of Personnel 
1496-1500, censor-in-chief 1507-9), Tu 
Chiao f§ (T. 5M, H. HEY, 1480-1555, cs 
1511, censor-in-chief 1547-55), and T’u 
Ta-shan ~yily (T. Bae, H. Pye, 1500-79, 
cs 1523, governor of Nanking area 1554) 
rose to high positions in the government. 
T’u Lung’s ancestors, however, were rather 
undistinguished. His father, T’u Chin #@ 
(T. War, 1497-1566), spent his youth on 
such unproductive skills as shooting with 
the bow and crossbow. At about the age 
of sixty he gambled his fortune on an 
adventurous sea voyage; the wreck of his 
ship (on the way to Japan?) bankrupted 
him. His debtors, all clansmen, showed no 
mercy and he landed in jail. Dispossessed, 
he moved with his family to live in im- 


provised shelters on unclaimed tideland, 
and became a boatman, but he kept up 
his spirits by planting chrysanthemums. 


One night he lay in wait for the thief 
who had been stealing his flowers, caught 
cold, and died. His elder sons continued for 
some time as boatmen. T’u Lung, young- 
est of five brothers, somehow continued 
his studies, becoming a student in the 
district school in 1561. It is said that he 
owed his name as a promising writer to 
two elder fellow townsmen: the above 
mentioned T’u Ta-shan, and the one-time 
minister of War, Chang Shih-ch’e (see 
Feng Fang). When T’u Lung became a 
chin-shih in 1577 he was already well 
known in Peking as were some of _ his 
classmates, including Shen Mao-hsiieh (see 
Shen Yu-jung), Feng Meng-chen (see Chu 
Lu), Feng Ch’i, Wang Shih-hsing, and 
Tsou Yuan-piao (qqg.v.). Late in 1577 he 
received an appointment as magistrate of 
Ying-shang §8 -, about 170 miles northwest 
of Nanking. There he found a section of 
the dike that protected the city from river 
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floods urgently in need of repair. For 
lack of sufficient funds his predecessors 
had been unwilling to embark on_ the 


T’u went ahead with the work 
anyhow, and by personally taking part 
led the conscripted laborers to finish the 
job swiftly, and at low cost. In gratitude 
the people erected a pavilion on the dike 
in his honor. This feat earned him a 
transfer to the much more populous dis- 
trict of Ch’ing-p’u 77}, east of Soochow, 
where he served for four years (1578-82). 
Here his problem was to conduct a 
new land survey (see Chang Chi-cheng). 
Because of the concentration of land 
ownership in influential families who 
had devious ways of avoiding payment of 
their share of the tax quota, he found 
that any increase in tax resulting from 
his survey would add only to the burden 
of the common people. So he arranged 
his report in such a way that the added 
acreage (probably described as non-produc- 
tive surplus land) did not make any 
significant increase in the total tax quota. 
It happened that the most influential of 
the landowners in Ch’ing-p’u was Hsu 
Chieh (q.v.), then living in retirement in 
a neighboring district. As soon as T’u 
took office he wrote a letter to Hsu, try- 
ing to persuade him to contribute to a 
fund to finance the opening of some 
waste land to cultivation by the landless 
poor, but received an indirect warning 
not to do anything to offend the retired 
grand secretary who still had connections 
throughout the empire. 

For the first time in his life Tu now 
had command of a= sufficient expense 
account; he used it during his office at 
Ch’ing-p’u to maintain a troupe of play- 
ers and to entertain such friends as Feng 
Meng-chen and Shen Mou-hsiieh. Among 
the famous men of letters who lived near- 
by were Wang Shih-chen and Wang 
Hsi-chiieh (qq.v.), both his close friends. 


project. 


He joined the former in becoming a 
disciple of the latter’s Taoist daughter 
(Wang Tao-chen, q.v.). About this time 


his first collection, entitled Yu-ch’iian chi 
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HA, 23 ch., was printed by Feng Meng- 
chen. It helped to increase his popularity 
as a poet, far transcending that of any 
magistrate, although even in that capacity 
he performed so well that he was pro- 
moted late in 1582 to secretary in the 
ministry of Rites in Peking. 

While in the capital in 1583 he en- 
joyed for a few months practically the 
status of an arbiter of poetry and drama. 
It was a time when several of his friends 
whom Chang Chii-cheng had sent into 
exile’;“-had'’ just’ “been. recalled.” Thus 
politically too T’u became a man to be 
watched. Among his admirers was Sung 
Shih-en {tH (d. 1597), the eleventh 
marquis of Hsi-ning pqSefe. (The 
first marquis, Sung Sheng ;& [T. BBB], 
served as military commander on _ the 
Kansu frontier for over twenty years 
[1379-91 and 1398-1407] and was created 
a marquis in 1405 , two years before his 
death.) On Sung Shih-en’s insistence, T’u 
became his sworn brother, and during a 
feast in Sung’s home met his wife (or- 
dinarily an unheard-of thing at such a 
function). At this time Yu Hsien-ch’ing 
Aree (1. Fe, H. wweF, cs 1583), a 
native of Shanghai who held a grudge 
against T’u because he had slighted Yu’s 
poetry, was appointed a secretary in the 
ministry of Justice. By embroidering on 
the story of the feast, Yu accused T’u 
and Sung of having an improper gather- 
ing. They protested their innocence, but 
the emperor strangely had both T’u and 
Yui cashiered and Sung fined half a year’s 
stipend. 

Expelled from the government after a 
service of only six years, T’u left Peking 
practically penniless. He could not foresee 
that he was to spend the rest of his life 
in penury, often depending on the gener- 
osity of his friends. Dressed in Taoist 
garb, he stopped at Ch’ing-p’u on his way 
home, and received a warm welcome from 
some of the local people who offered to 
purchase a tract of land for him if he 
would settle among them. He politely 
refused the offer and returned to Ningpo. 
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In the following decades he paid frequent 
visits to his friends, probably as a practi- 
cing Taoist priest. About this time (1590) 
he published his second collection, Ch’i- 
chen-kuan chi 4A ff #2, 31 ch. During these 
years the main source of his income seems 
to have been from writing tomb __inscrip- 
tions and commemorative pieces. Once 
when he passed by Soochow in a boat he 
had to send a letter to a friend inside the 
city begging for some rice to stave off 
hunger. Yet he never lost his self-respect 
and in 1587 even wrote a work on_ his 
philosophy in the style of Chuang-tzu, enti- 
tled Ming-liao-tzu chi-yu 2 -F-20 3%, 2 ch. 
In 1598 he published a song-drama, 
T’an-hua chi fac, 2 ch., which in 55 
scenes tells the story of a nobleman who 
abandoned his family and possessions to 
search for immortality. Guided by a Taoist 
priest and a Buddhist monk, the hero 
visited hell and both the Taoist and 
Buddhist heavens. Then he returned home 
as a lay immortal to resume normal rela- 
tionships with his wife and children. If 
anything, the drama reflects the desire of 
certain of the wealthy and powerful of 
that day to find some magical formulae 
for the prolongation of life and enjoy- 
ment of mundane pleasures. Apparently T’u 
himself believed in this kind of Taoist 
theory, for in his letters he mentions that 
he was under the spell of first one Taoist 
priest and then another. At this time he 
probably gained some wealthy patrons 
too. In 1600 a Hui-chou friend sponsored 
the printing of his third collection, Po-yii 
chi FARR, 8 chiian of poems and 20 
chiian of prose. In the same year he wrote 
some one hundred thirty proverbs in par- 
allel sentences, entitled Po-lo-kuan ch’ing- 
yen vente Ss, 2 ch. In his own preface 
he remarked that he had a profound work 
on philosophy which a friend advised 
him not to publish; so he wrote these 
proverbs instead. The work apparently 
was well accepted, for some time later he 
added a supplement of sixty-six proverbs. 
According to Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP), 
in 1603 T’u went to Fukien, where he 
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resided for some time on the scenic hill, 
Wu-shih-shan BAL], near Foochow; there 
Ts’ao Hstieh-ch’tan (q.v.) gave a recep- 
tion in his honor and also in honor of 
Juan Tzu-hua [AH (T. Bz, cs 1598), 
then prefectural judge of Foochow. The 
occasion was immortalized in a number of 
poems. We learn that about seventy local 
celebrities gathered at a pavilion where at 
the end of the theatrical event T’u took 
over the drum and gave an expert dem- 
onstration of his art. Returning north, 
he stayed almost a year in the Soochow 
area. He died soon after reaching home. 
According to report, he believed to the 
end in the pursuit of immortality taught 
by Taoist magicians, for even on his 
deathbed he expected a fairy band to 
come and welcome him as one of the 
latter had promised. 

T’u is known to have had two sons 
and a daughter. The elder son, T’u Ta- 
ch’un 7ze (CT. Bz, H. Pas), who mar- 
ried Shen T’ien-sun JZ K&R (T. 438, daugh- 
ter of Shen Mou-hsuteh), died at the age 
of twenty-one. The daughter, T’u Yao-se 
JE (T. YR, wife of Huang Chen-ku 3 
Hg ty) died at the age of twenty-seven. T’u 
Lung lamented their deaths by printing a 
joint collection of their poems entitled 
Liu-hsiang tsao Y7#et (Poetry preserving 
fragrance), which seems to be no longer 
extant. He also composed a song-drama 
about the brother and sister, entitled Hsiu- 
wen chi {§3Ca0, 2 ch., which tells a story 
based on Taoist belief that their early 
death in this world was the result of their 


talents being needed by the gods in 
heaven. T’u’s second son, according to 
the genealogy of their clan compiled 


about 1747, had descendants, but by the 
mid-18th century was represented by only 
one male child. 

T’u Lung had a fourth collection, 
Hung-pao chi weAUe, 49 ch., of which the 
Hoso Bunko in Nagoya seems to have 
the only copy recorded in a library. All 
the other three collections already men- 
tioned may be found in libraries in Japan 
and Taiwan, and on microfilm. Among 
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other works under T’u’s name as author or 
editor may be mentioned these smaller 
collections, each in 2 chiian: Heng-t?ang 
chi eye, Nan-yu chi Pais, Tsai-chen 
chi 38IB, and Po-lo-kuan i-kao jRRR. 
There is a selection of his works, also in 
2 chiian, entitled T’u Chih-shui hsien-sheng 
hsiao-p’ings7k 4E4E/|\ fn, being the first one 
of a series of selections from sixteen late 
Ming authors, the Ts’ui-yii ko ping-hsiian, 
Shih-liu chia #2ARBAABETAN A Asiao-p’in, 
ca. 1640, compiled by Lu Yun-lung fe 
He. T’u Lung is credited with the printing 
of two sixth-century collections, the Hs; 
Hsiao-mu chi @xxzFfB by Hsu Ling (507- 
83) and Yi Tzu-shan chi JR=\UH by Yu 
Hsin (513-81). T’u’s edition of these two 
works was reproduced in 1929. Another 
work attributed to T’u is the Huang-cheng 
k’ao #20RH on famine relief. He also left 
a third song-drama, Ts’ai-hao chi #422, 
2iche on) themittevor them ilangapociue: ls) 
Po (699-762). There is a work on high 
living and on thecollection of art objects 
attributed to T’u Lung, entitled K’ao-p’an 
yii-shih A BRRERS}, 17 chapters in 4 chian. 
Judging from the expensiveness and rarity 
of most of the articles mentioned in the 
book, it seems unlikely that T’u could 
have had the means to afford them, the 
patience to evaluate them, or the temper- 
ament to describe them. It may well be 
the work of a collector, affluent and de- 
voted, someone like Hsiang Yiian-pien (gq. 
v.). In fact Hsiang did have a similar 
work attributed to him, entitled Chiao- 
ch’uang chiu-lu. The fact that almost all 
the Hsiang text is exactly the same as 
that in the K’ao-p’an yij-shih has led some 
scholars to the opinion that a_ publisher 
took excerpts from T’u’s work and passed 
them off as Hsiang’s. Actually if one has 
to choose between the two, Hsiang seems 
the more likely author. In any case, the 
K’ao-pan yii-shih is one of the most read- 
able and informative works on Chinese 
objets d’art. Several of its topics have 
been rendered into western languages, such 
as the ones on goldfish, the hanging 
of scrolls, and procelain. 
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Chaoying Fang 


T’U Shu-fang BALA CT. Sie. H. ALL), 
fl. 1564-98, scholar-official, came from a 
branch of the T’u clan that had settled in 
P’ing-hu 7.3, Chekiang, beginning in the 
12th century. The other branch settled at 
the same time in Yin #f\-hsien to the south, 
later producing the famous dramatist and 
poet T’u Lung (q. v.). T’u  Shu-fang’s 
grandfather, T’u Hsin # (T. 7p}, H. 
HH, Pth. fiefs, 1446-1516, cs 1469), served 
for a long time inthe ministry of Justice, 
advancing to the rank of minister (1507- 
8). His father, T’u Ying-chin ffeige (T. ac 
Fl, H. wily, 1502-46, cs 1526), a Hanlin 
bachelor, held office in various posts, 
retiring as senior instructor of the heir 
apparent. Both were men of letters and 
left collections of their writings. Gradu- 
ating as chii-jen in 1564, T’u Shu-fang 
belatedly achieved the chin-shih in 1577. 
Following this he received an appointment 
as magistrate of Su-sung 7g # (Anhwei), 
and served in this post for the next two 
years. During his administration, he con- 
ducted in 1578 a land survey of the district 
on the orders of Grand Secretary Chang 
Chii-cheng (gq. v.). According to the local 
gazetteer, T’u completed his survey in one 
year, showing a larger area of cultivated 
land, which meant an increase in taxes, to 
the dismay of the local people. The court, 
on the other hand, commended him 
for his results and for swiftly completing 
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his work. He was rewarded in 1579 with 
a transfer to the more populous, strategic 
district of P’o-yang #$f%, Kiangsi. In his 
new position T’u was credited with the 
construction of two embankments and 
four reservoirs to regulate the flow of 
water and to guard against flooding 
along the Yangtze. It was also during 
this time that he came to the attention 
of several families whose ancestors, serv- 
ing as scholar-officials unde Emperor Chu 
Yun-wen (q. v.), had been condemned to 
exile by the order of Chu Ti (q.v.); they 
still suffered as a result of the nearly 
two-centuries-old decree. Out of his sym- 
pathy for these innocent individuals he 
later submitted a memorial pleading for 
their pardon; this aroused his interest in 
the historical records of the Chien-wen 
period. In September, 1583, T’u received 
promotion to be a censor in the Kwang- 
tung office of the Censorate. 

Early in April of the following year 
T’u Shu-fang submitted his famous me- 
morial requesting the emperor to pardon 
the Chien-wen martyrs and their descend- 
ants. In his petition he cited the example 
of Hu Jun #AB) (1. PAR, Asiu-ts'ai of 
1371, Pth. BF), a native of P’o-yang 
who perished in the fall of Nanking in 
1402; nevertheless, members of his 
family, friends, and associates several 
generations later still suffered in spite of 
repeated official pronouncements to spare 
people like them. Acting on his memorial 
the emperor ordered the local authorities 
to search for the surviving members of 
these condemned families in their places 
of exile, grant them immunity, and _ pro- 
vide them with proper means of rehabili- 
tation in their native localities. Strangely, 
however, he did not grant this privilege 
to members of the families of either Ch’i 
T’ai (q. v.) or Huang Tzu-ch’eng (see 
Lien Tzu-ning). 

T’u left office (1587) upon the death 
of his mother, a granddaughter of Hsiang 
Chung (q.v.); after observing the mourning 
requirement in December, 1589, he returned 
to the Censorate. In September of the 
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following year he was promoted to be the 
surveillance vice commissioner of Shan- 
tung. Six months later, however, he was 
charged with negligence and his salary 
reduced. One source states that he 
received a demotion for connivance in a 
corruption case; he was soon reinstated, 
but apparently stayed in his last post for 
only a short period. 

After leaving office T’u returned 
home, where in the following years he 
devoted himself to compiling a record 
of the events of the reign of Chien-wen. 
He started this project in 1595, at a time 
the court was considering the compilation 
of an official history of the dynasty (see 
Ch’en Yi-pi), and he anticipated present- 
ing this work as a contribution to the 
history. His opus, entitled Chien-wen 
ch’ao-yeh hui-pien EAC BYEP EE AR, 20 ch., 
was completed in 1598. The original 
Wan-li edition includes T’u’s own preface 
in which he calls himself a “censor at the 
Kwangtung office,’ and also an undated 
preface by Ch’en Chi-ju (ECCP), a dis- 
tinguished contemporary belle-lettrist. The 
first 6 chiian in annalistic form cover the 
period from the appointment of Chu Yiin- 
wen as heir apparent to the year 1402; 
the next 12 chiian are devoted to the biog- 
raphies of personalities who were victims 
of the rebellion of Chu Ti, and the last 
two contain a collection of varying 
accounts of the fate of Chu Yutin-wen as 
well as official documents on the events 
leading to the restoration of the reign-title 
of the dethroned emperor. It is not a 
critical nor definitive study, yet it brings 
together materials from a wide range of 
sources, some of them no longer extant, 
and is therefore an _ indispensible work 
for the study of the reign of Chu /Yiin- 
wen, matched only by the Chien-wen shu-fa 
ni by Chu Lu (q. v.) that appeared twenty 
years later. The editors of the Imperial 
Catalogue gave it a notice, but did 
not include it in the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu. 

T’u Shu-fang married the  grand- 
daughter of Chao Wen-hua (q.v.), who had 
been accused of misappropriating govern- 
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ment funds. When the court ordered 
members of Chao’s family to refund this 
money, T’u is said to have been required 
to pay off an amount of over 30,000 taels. 
He was survived by ason named T’u Hung- 
yin BL}4, a chii-jen of 1642, who gained 
a reputation for scholarship. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


T’U Tse-min WE (T. HEF), died 1569, 
official, was a native of Han-chou WV, 
Szechwan. A chin-shih of 1544, he was 
appointed (1547) magistrate of Neihuang 
At, Honan. During the following year 
he served in various other official capaci- 


ties until he was made assistant censor- 
in-chief to the right (July 3, 1566) and 
delegated to Fukien as governor. In 
1567 the pirate Tseng I-pen (see Lin 


Tao-ch’ien) pillaged various coastal dis- 
tricts in Fukien and Kwangtung. T’u Tse- 
min suggested to the throne the uniting 
of the troops of Fukien and Kwangtung 
in order to attack successfully Tseng I- 
pen’s stronghold at Chao-an 74% in the 
border region between the two provinces. 
Before the reinforcements from Kwang- 
tung arrived, T’u, together with the local 
commanders Yu Ta-yu and Ch’i Chi- 
kuang (qq. v.), succeeded in annihilating 
Tseng I-pen and his band in July, 1569. 
For’ this he was raised* to “the rank “of 
vice censor-in-chief. T’u remained governor 
of Fukien until 1569 when he died in 
office. Shortly before his death he was 
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accused by the supervising censor Lo 


Wen-li EXiim (T. =, cs 1565) of being 
derelict in his duties. The ministry of 


Personnel, however, emphasized that he 
discharged them satisfactorily and _ suc- 
ceeded in maintaining him in office. 


T’u was followed by Ho K’uan {s]# (native 
of Lin-hai fig#g, Chekiang, cs 1550) late 
in 1569. Because of T’u’s merits, one son 
of his was given hereditary civil service 
status. 


Although T’u Tse-min has not been 
found important enough to be given an 
official biography, he nevertheless greatly 
influenced the military and political situa- 
tion of his time. He not only managed to 
suppress coastal piracy by military means 
but above all he clearly saw the interde- 
pendence between piracy and illegal pri- 
vate trade with countries overseas. As early 
as 1567 he memorialized the throne, pro- 
posing that it renounce the traditional 
policy of maritime prohibition, observing 
that in Fukien particularly the coastal 
populace depended on ocean trade for 
maintenance. His recommendation to 
liberalize private seafaring to countries in 
the eastern and western oceans with the 
exception of Japan was followed, modify- 
ing somewhat the anti-maritime policy 
which had stood for some two hundred 
years. His initiative not only immedi- 
ately reduced coastal piracy by giving the 
necessary legal security to Overseas mer- 
chants but it also opened the way for a 
valuable Chinese trade abroad which 
could be taxed, and could be employed 
in supplying the country and the court 
with foreign goods. 


Tu is said to have written a work 
on the Book of Odes, Shuo Shih i-te HF 
#48. He is known to have left a collec- 
tion of writings entitled JT’u chung-ch’eng 
chiin-wu chi ep HH. The original 
edition does not seem to be extant, but 
selections from this work, in 3 chiian, are 
preserved in the Huang Ming ching-shih 
wen-pien (see Ch’en Tzu-lung in ECCP). 
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TUNG Ssu-chang iis (or fhe, T. SRA 
H. sR. fe), 1586-1628, scholar and 
poet, was a native of Wu-ch’eng fs, 
Hu-chou prefecture jf, Chekiang, the 
descendant of a long line of ancestors 
reaching back thirteen generations in the 
same district. His grandfather, Tung Pin 
14, 1595, cs 1541), left several works of 
note, including the Pi-yiian chi hfe, 37 
ch., printed 1606 (available on microfilm), 
and Hsiin-yang wen-hsiian apBac3$e, 2 ch. 
He served briefly in 1565 as minister of 
Rites and chancellor of the Hanlin Acad- 
emy. The Tung family in those years was 
among the most eminent and _ prosperous 
in the lower Yangtze valley, having enor- 
mous land holdings and numerous ser- 
vants and slaves. For a time it furnished 
the world of gossip with several murder 
stories, legends, and scandals, but by the 
17th century, when its fortunes declined, 
the family produced several noteworthy 
men of letters. Tung Ssu-chang’s father. 
Tung Tao-ch’un 3@fe% (T. $f, cs 1583), 
and mother, a daughter of Mao K’un (q. 
v.), had six sons, four of whom achieved 
distinction. Tung Tao-ch’un himself rose 
to be a supervising secretary in Nanking; 
his eldest son, Tung Ssu-ch’eng fia R (T. 
(WA, H. FF, 1560-95, cs 1580), vice di- 
rector of a bureau in the ministry of 
Rites; his third, Tung Ssu-chao Ag (T. 
ge, H. rig, cs 1595), an observer in 
the ministry of Rites; and the fourth, 
Tung Ssu-hsin jt (T. 3), became known 
for his ability in calligraphy and painting. 
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Tung Ssu-chang, the sixth son, although 
schooled in the Confucian canon, took a 
special interest in Buddhism and Taoism 
as well as in all things literary, and was 
on terms of easy friendship with some of 
the poets of his day, such as his maternal 
uncle, Mao Wei (q.v.), and Chou Yung-nien 
Fa (T. HA, 1582-1674). 

Though his life was short, forty-two 
years, and his last years were plagued by 
illness, Tung Ssu-chang’s productivity was 
considerable. Principal among his writings 
are the following: 1) Ching-hsiao-chai i- 
wen #8 PFC, 4 ch., a collection of his 
verse which was condemned in the 18th 
century. A copy of the original edition of 
1629 survives in Taipei; reprinted in 1924 
it was included in the Wu-hsing !2A.5€ ts’ung- 
shu. 2) The Wu-hsing. pei-chih {fa7&, 32 ch. 
A collection of facts and anecdotes about 
Hu-chou, it was given high praise by the 
editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue, who had 
it copied into the Imperial Library. It too 
survives in the Wu-hsing ts’ung-shu. Five 
friends joined Tung in compiling this 
work for which they plumbed all available 
sources to make extensive quotations. It 
was designed to serve as a supplement to 
the Chang ku chi Bie, 17 ch., by Hsii 
Hsien-chung #xgKH CT. (AR. H. 4A, cj 
1525), published in 1560 and 1564; fortu- 
nately it is still extant. 3) Wu-hsing. i-wen 
pu BA 4H, 70 ch., printed 1633, is a_ bib- 
liography of writings by Hu-chou authors 
in the compilation of which Tung collabor- 
ated with two other scholars. A copy is 
in the Library of Congress. 4) The Kuang 
po-wu chih Bet, 50 ch. (printed 1607) 
is an enlargement of the Po-wu chih of 
Chang Hua (232-300), which has come 
down only in occasional quotations. Tung 
made use of a wide range of material, 
which he put under 22 headings and 168 
subdivisions. The book is of genuine value 
as it preserves much that might otherwise 
have been lost, but is marred by Tung’s 
inclusion of some matter which is of little 
or no relevance to the subject involved. 
The book is uncommon, but both the 
Harvard Library and the National Central 
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Library, Taipei, have copies of the original 
edition; the Columbia Library owns a copy 
of the edition of 1761, and the Ssu-k’u 
editors entered it into the Imperial Library. 

Tung Ssu-chang seems to have resented 
the fact that he never became a monk. 
His son, Tung Yueh # (T. 4RS, H. PaRs, 
fee te+eE, , 1620-86), who inherited some of 
the father’s characteristics, actually suc- 
ceeded in taking the tonsure. He too was 
a poet and scholar and even wrote a 
supplement to the AHsi-yu chi (see Wu 
Ch’eng-en), entitled Hsi-yu pu ##, 16 ch., 
which, like its predecessor, is a fantastic 
tale. Tung Yueh made excursions into 
astronomy and geography, but his favorite 
subjects of study were Buddhism and Tao- 
ism. Because of his talents literary acquaint- 
ances were his in considerable number, 
and he is known to have had _ contacts 
with the semi-political society known as 
theuFu-she\(see\Chane:- hPa aiECGP jai hit 
again, like his father, he never became 
an official; in fact, he urged his six sons 
to avoid bureauratic connections, and 
gave them such names as woodcutter (#£), 
Shepherd (4%), plow (3), boat (#), 
fisherman (7%), and village (#}). From 
childhood on he read Buddhist siitras and 
associated with several monks. The Man- 
chu conquest of 1644/45 probably acceler- 
ated his decision to forsake the life of a 
layman. First a recluse, living in a straw 
hut, in the autumn of 1656 he took mon- 
astic vows in Ling-yen ssu Sf, a mon- 
astery in Lo-ch’ing hsien #¢}$8%, Chekiang, 
were he changed his name to Nan-ch’ien 
raw (T. Aik, ARB. etc.). Actually he 
took many names, seemingly to show his 
contempt for them, for he wrote in one of 
his poems, “A name is no name,” and he 
carried a seal bearing the characters: yii 
wu ming 44€4% (I have no name). As a 
monk he traveled much, frequently by 
boat on the Hsiang River #fy— (Hukuang) 
and other streams. When his mother died 
in 1684 he settled down. His end came 
two years later. 

Like his father, Tung Yiieh wrote in- 
cessantly. A biography by Liu Fu (BDRC) 
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written in 1955 lists 112 items. Most of 
these, however, are either short or pieces 
he never brought to completion. Today 
few remain as he destroyed some in 1643, 
others in 1646; the rest simply disap- 
peared. The editors of the Ssu-k’u mention 
flve of them and had one copied into the 
Imperial Library, the Chi kuo k’'ao KX 
a study of the systems of government of 
the*seven states, Ch’in, Ch’i, ‘Ch’u,; Chao, 
Han, Wei, and Yen, which flourished in 
the fourth and third centuries Bc. A 
copy of the original edition (Ch’ung-chen 
era) is in the library of Columbia Univ- 
ersity.. Two the editors failed to list are a 
collection of his poetry and prose, Tung 
Jo-yii shih-wen chi FERRRRACHE, 24 (or 27) 
ch., and the aforementioned AHsi-yu pu 
which Liu Fu republished in 1955. The 
former happens to include Tung’s Feng- 
ts'ao-an shih chi 84782842, 11 ch., which 
was placed on the Index Expurgatorius of 
the 18th century. Fortunately it still sur- 
vives; copies are in the National Library 
of Peiping and the Toyo Bunko, nd it 
was reprinted in 1914. 
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URSIS, Sabatino de (Sabbathin, RkR=K, 
T. #AP#A), 1575-May 3, 1620, missionary, 
was born into a well-known family in the 
kingdom of Lecce, Naples. After studying 
philosophy in Rome he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1597. Following a brief 
sojourn at Coimbra, he left for Goa (1602) 
with fifty-nine other missionaries, and 
arrived (1603) in Macao where he com- 
pleted his theological studies while awaiting 
assignment to Japan. Because his talents 
in mathematics and architecture might 
prove useful, however, in the intellectual 
apostolate which Matteo Ricci (q.v.) was 
developing in Peking, Alessandro Valig- 
nano (q.v.), shortly before his death in 
January, 1606, wrote a memorandum 
transferring Ursis to the China mission. 
He joined Ricci in the imperial capital 
early the following year. 

Ricci saw in him an = assistant of 
great promise and took special pains in 
directing his Chinese studies. Although 
Diego de Pantoja (q.v.) had been with him 
seven years longer, it was Ursis whom 
Ricci appointed on his deathbed to take 
charge of the Peking mission.  Ursis 
wrote, in Portuguese, the first biography 
of Ricci, basing it upon a diary which 
he found among the effects of the de- 
ceased founder of the mission. It was not 
published until 1910, the tercentenary year 
of Ricci’s death. 

On December 15, 1610, the imperial 
bureau of astronomy miscalculated an 
eclipse, the incident being reported in the 
Shih-lu and later in the Ming-shih. Chou 
Tzu-yujaj-f— f&, secretary of the calendrical 
office of the bureau, called the attention 
of the court to the mathematical skills of 
Ursis and Pantoja. Weng Cheng-ch’un 
(see Ch’eng Ta-yteh), a vice minister of 
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Rites, supported by others, recalled that 
in the early years of the dynasty, a Mus- 
lim school had been made a part of the 
bureau of astronomy. He recommended 
that this example be imitated in the case 
of the Jesuits. These initiatives met with 
success. The emperor issued an edict com- 
missioning the Jesuits to undertake a_ re- 
form of the calendar. Ursis, assisted by 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i and Li Chih-tsao (both 
in ECCP), translated into Chinese a 
treatise on planetary theory. He also 
calculated the longitude of Peking. Pantoja 
worked out the latitude of all the principal 
cities from Canton to Peking. 


As a result of pressures generated by 
jealous mathematicians attached to the 
bureau of astronomy, the order for the 
commission was rescinded and the reform 
project abandoned. Ursis then turned his 
attention to the design and construction 
of hydraulic machines, which excited great 
interest in official and intellectual circles. 
He wrote a Six chiian treatise on hydraulics, 
T’ai-hsi shui-fa #pPa7kyk (Peking, 1612) 
which Hsii Kuang-ch’i put into’ elegant 
literary style. Hsti also wrote a preface to 
the work, as did the metropolitan censor, 
Ts’ao Yiul-pien (see Wen Ti-jen). Hsti later 
included this work in his own sixty chiian 
treatise on agriculture, Nung-cheng ch’iian- 
shu. Besides the above-mentioned work 
on hydraulics, Ursis left two other slight 
books on astronomy: Chien-p’ing-i shuo ij 
7. eat, 1 ch., which describes an_ instru- 
ment providing the orthographic projection 
of the sky—according to the Ptolemaic 
theory—and Piao tu shuo <fEw, 1 ch., 
which explains the gnomon. All three of 
these works were copied into the Imperial 
Library, the Ssu-k’u chiian-shu, and are 
available in microfilm. 


In 1617, as a consequence of the im- 
perial edict banishing all missionaries (see 
Alfonso Vagnoni), Ursis was obliged to 
leave China. He and Pantoja left Peking 
under escort on Palm Sunday, March 18. 
Ursis died in exile in Macao. 
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VAGNONI, Alfonso (Alphonse, first known 
as ERR OT. —7cRB, then as B—H 
T. BBE), 1566-1640, was a missionary. 
The former Chinese name is that by 
which he is identified in the Ming-shih, 
and was the name by which he was 
known during the first phase of his China 
career. Upon reentering China after banish- 
ment, he adopted the second name. He 
was born into a noble family of Trofa- 
rello in Turin, Italy, entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1584, and for five years taught 
humanities and rhetoric, followed by 
three years of philosophy at Milan. In 
1603 he left for the East and landed at 
Macao in 1604, In February or March of 
1605 he was sent to Nanking. A year and 
a half later, Matteo Ricci (q¢.v.) reported 
to the superior general of the order that 
Vagnoni was’ ‘studying Chinese letters 
with great diligence and considerable suc- 


cess.” In 1609 he succeeded Joao da 
Rocha (q.v.) as superior of the Nanking 
mission, 


During the years immediately follow- 
ing, this mission was the most flourishing 
in the empire. Vagnoni built a new church 
which he officially opened on May 3, 1611, 
in the presence of a large crowd and 
with considerable ceremony, the Christians 
carrying the furnishings from the old 
chapel in solemn procession. 

Hitherto the Jesuits had avoided 
conspicuous and public demonstrations of 
their faith, certain to irritate adherents of 
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Sung neo-Confucian orthodoxy and _ Bud- 
dhist monks and to arouse the fears of a 
sensitive officialdom always suspicious of 
large gatherings. Vagnoni, carried forward 
on a wave of optimism induced by the 
fervor and charity of Nanking Christians 
which seemed to him to recapture the 
spirit of the primitive church, thought the 
days when such caution was needed had 
passed. Events proved him mistaken. In 
1615 Shen Ch’teh (q.v.) arrived in Nan- 
king to assume the post of vice minister 


of Rites. Encouraged by a group of 
hsiu-ts’'ai, who demanded that the 
foreigners be expelled from the realm 


for threatening the state and public good, 
Shen memorialized the throne in June, 
1616, urging that the missionaries and 
their converts be put to death. Hsii Kuang- 
ch’i, Yang T’ing-ytin, Li Chih-tsao (all in 
ECCP), and others rallied to the defense 
of the missionaries and of Christianity. 
Shen Ch’ueh, however, had the support 
of other officials of his ministry. The 
Ming-shih mentions severa] of these men 
by name: Hstii Ju-k’o #RAFy CT. Z4l, 
1562-1626, cs 1595), Yen Wen-hui 247 }# 
(cs 1598), and Yu Mou-tzu Awe (T. 
Be, cs 1604). The accusations described 
in the Ming-shih are vague: that they 
were deceiving the people by heretical 
teachings, that they had recruited no 
fewer than ten thousand followers, and, 
a charge which sounds oddly familiar 
to twentieth-century ears, that they spread 
tso-tao Fe34 leftist doctrines). The 
accusers referred too to the fact that the 
Christians met together both morning and 
night and a comparison was made to the 
Pai-lien chiao 4i#%, the notorious White 
Lotus Society. The persistent efforts of 
Shen Ch’iieh finally brought results. An 
imperial edict of February 14, 1617, or- 
dered Vagnoni, mentioned by name, and 
other missionaries out of the country. 
Shen had not waited for the imperial 
order before taking punitive measures. 
Some months earlier he had imprisoned 
Vagnoni, together with his colleague A\l- 
varo Semedo (q.v.) and a number of 
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Chinese Christians. He now 
them to further investigation, had them 
severely beaten, and sent them under 
guard to Canton with orders that they be 
returned to Europe. The prefect of Can- 
ton was of a different mind. He released 
them from prison a month after their 
arrival, provided them with board and 
lodging in a temple, and seven months 
later had them honorably conducted to 
Macao. 

The emperor, Chu I-chiin (q.v.), died 
in 1620. With the fall from favor of Shen 
Ch’iieh in 1622 and his death in 1624, the 
suppression of missionary activities ended, 
and the 1617 edict calling for the banish- 
ment of the missionaries became a dead 
issue. In 1624 the Jesuits were officially 
invited to reestablish themselves in  Pe- 
king. The same year Vagnoni returned to 
interior China from Macao. He did not 
go to Nanking, but established a residence 
in Chiang-chou #@)}|, Shansi. For the next 
sixteen years he labored indefatigably in 
this province. In 1634 Francisco Furtado 
(q.v.), after visiting all twelve Jesuit res- 
idences in the empire, observed in a letter 
to the superior general of the order in 
Rome: “I derived the greatest consolation 
from Father Vagnoni, in the province of 
Shansi, and Father Nicolo Longobardi (gq. 
v.) in the imperial province of Peking. 
Both are well advanced in age, having 
passed their seventieth year, and both 
labor in this vineyard of the Lord as if 
they were but thirty years old.” 

When Vagnoni entered Shansi in 1624 
there were no more than two dozen 
Christians in the province. When he died 
on April 9, 1640, he left some eight 
thousand in one hundred two Christian 
communities. Of these over two hundred 
were graduates in letters, and some were 
important officials. Two thousand Chris- 
tians walked in his funeral procession. 
The head of a branch of the imperial family 
paid his respects. Han K’uang (q.v.), a 
one-time grand secretary in Peking, sent 
two members of his family from his home 
in P’u-chou ¥)} to represent him. He 
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also wrote a eulogy of Vagnoni which he 
caused to be read before the latter’s coffin 
in the presence of the leading citizens of 
Chiang-chou, many of whom wrote similar 
eulogies. 

There is a report by Longobardi in 
the Jesuit archives in Rome which sug- 
gests that in the first phase of his career 
in China Vagnoni sometimes made enemies 
as a consequence of a quick temper and 
a certain asperity of manner. Perhaps this 
contributed to the difficulties in Nanking. 
The record of his later years in China, 
however (the second phase), fully supports 
the judgment of Daniello Bartoli that, 
next to Ricci, there was no man in the 
mission so universally esteemed by Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike. Vagnoni 
was also, next to Ricci, the most accomp- 
lished sinologist among the early Jesuits. 
In the long debate among the Jesuits 
about the use of certain Chinese words 
to express Christian concepts, he was the 
most formidable spokesman for the ma- 
jority opinion against the minority position 
defended among others by Longobardi. 

A list of Vagnoni’s many Chinese 
works is found in Louis Pfister’s Notices. 
The best account of his experiences at 
the hands of Shen Ch’iieh is his own 
unpublished story to be found in the 
Jesuit archives in Rome. Another account 
was written twenty years later by his 
colleague, Alvaro Semedo. Shen’s side of 
the story is told in the official documents 
he published at the conclusion of affair. 
They appear in a work by Hstt Ch’ang- 
chih (see Shen Ch’tieh), extracts from 
which are translated in Auguste Colom- 
bel’s history. 
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VALIGNANO, Alessandro (Alexandre Va- 
lignani, yop@4, T. W1l)), February, 1539- 
January 6 or 20, 1606, superior of all 
Jesuit missionary enterprises in India and 
the Far East, was a scion of a noble 
family of Chieti in Abruzzi, Italy. He 
became a doctor of civil law before en- 
tering the Society of Jesus in 1566 at the 
age of twenty-seven. In 1573 the head of 
the order appointed him superior, with 
the title of visitor, of the Jesuit missions 
in the East Indies, a geographical expres- 
sion which included China and Japan as 
well as India. He sailed from Lisbon on 
March 21, 1574, together with forty other 
Jesuits assigned to the foreign missions. 
Except for a four-year interval, 1583-87, 
when he held the office of provincial of 
the Jesuit province of India, he remained 
in over-all command as visitor of India 
until 1596 and of China and Japan until 
his death. 

Valignano was regarded by Matteo 
Ricci (q.v.), himself the great pioneer, as 
the founder of the China mission because, 
although he never set foot upon the main- 
land beyond Macao, as superior he _initi- 
ated the policy of cultural accommoda- 
tion which for the first time opened Ming 
China to Christian evangelization. Prior 
to his arrival in Macao in October, 1577, 
repeated efforts by missionaries of several 
orders, during the twenty-five years which 
had followed the death of Francesco 
Xavier on the island of Sancian [)lj, 
had accomplished nothing. Valignano was 
quick to analyze the cause of these fail- 
ures and to give new direction to the 
Christian enterprise. “The only possible 
Way to penetration,’ he wrote to the 
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Superior general of his order in Rome, 
“will be utterly different from that which 
has been adopted up to now in all the 
other missions in these countries.” 

The policy to which he referred, and 
which he repudiated, showed scant respect 
for and little interest in the indigenous 
culture, and tended to identify Christianity 
with European cultural forms. In Macao, 
as in Goa, converts were obliged to take 
Portuguese names, wear Portuguese clothes, 
learn the Portuguese language, and adopt 
Portuguese customs. Valignano ordered an 
end.to this. He directed those who would 
be missionaries in China to ‘“sinicize” 
themselves, instead of ‘“Portugalizing”’ 
their converts. Because the old Jesuit 
hands at Macao, deeply imbued with 
Europeanism, were not psychologically 
predisposed to carry out his orders, he 
sent to India for a new man to implement 
his policy. The new man was Michele 
Ruggieri (g.v.), who settled down in Ma- 
cao under Valignano’s orders to learn ‘‘to 
read, write, and speak Chinese,” some- 
thing his predecessors had not thought 
relevant to their missionary objectives. 

Valignano brooked no_ interference 
with the policy which he had established. 
When, upon returning from a visit to 
Japan in 1582, he found that the local 
Jesuit superior in Macao had been inter- 
fering with Ruggieri’s Chinese studies by 
assigning him to ministerial tasks, he 
promptly removed him from office and 
transferred him to Japan. That same year 
he ordered Matteo Ricci to come on from 
India, where he had already given evi- 
dence of being in full accord with Valig- 
nano’s own missiological views. Because he 
was convinced that an understanding of 
Chinese civilization was an essential pre- 
liminary to an effective apostolate, he 
directed Ricci to prepare, in conjunction 
with his Chinese studies, a summary descrip- 
tion of the people, customs, institutions, 
and government of China. 

These initiatives led to the successful 
establishment, on September 10, 1583, of 
the first Christian mission in China since 
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the demise of the thirteenth-century Fran- 
ciscan enterprise. Until his death in 
Macao, Valignano gave full support to the 
methods of cultural adaptation developed 
by Ricci which distinguished the Jesuit 
endeavor in China and accounted for its 
success. 


More than two hundred sixty of 
his letters, mostly unedited, are in the 
Jesuit archives in Rome. His’ other 


writings, published and unpublished, are 
listed by P. M. d’Elia in Fonti Ricciane. 
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WAN Kuei-fei #34thc (Pth. #87), 1430- 
February 3, 1487, favorite consort of Chu 
Chien-shen (q.v.), was a native of Chu- 
ch’eng #§$k, Shantung. Her father, Wan 
Kuei # (d. 1475), was a yamen clerk 
who for some offense was shifted to Pa- 
chou # ), south of Peking. When his 
daughter was a child of only three, 
she was chosen to enter the palace to 
serve the Empress Sun (see Chu Chien- 
shen). As she grew up she: became the 
empress’ favorite and was assigned to the 
retinue of her grandson, Chu Chien-shen, 
born in 1447, hence seventeen years 
the girl’s junior. When he ascended the 
throne in 1464, she had already been his 
favorite consort for some time. This 
aroused the jealousy of the newly installed 
Empress Wu J& (a native of Peking, d. 
1506), who had the Lady Wan flogged. In 
this encounter Empress Wu was bested, 
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losing her title after only thirty-two days 
{August 23-September 23), and _ being 
replaced by Empress Wang = (a native 
of Nanking, daughter of Wang Chen 4g, 
Pth. #4, d. 1518); the latter, by resign- 
ing herself to the situation, restored peace 
and maintained her position. 

After this victory Lady Wan assumed 
unchallenged power inside the palace for 
over a decade. In 1466 she gave birth to 
a son and was awarded the title of Huang 
& Kuei-fei, a rank immediately below that 
of the empress. Even after the boy died 
a year later she continued to hold sway 
as de facto empress. It is said that she 
sometimes wore military garb, indicating 
a masculinity which probably explains her 


dominance over the emperor and _ the 
eunuchs. In any case, during the first 
twelve years of his reign, the emperor 


might be found most of the time in her 
chambers, the Chao-te-kung A@f&. = (it 
is said that she later moved to the An- 
hsi-kung &E.) In 1468 the emperor’s 
exclusive attention to her became the 
subject of several memorials by courtiers 
who admonished and exhorted him to pay 
attention to other women in order to 
provide his ancestors with a male heir. It 
is recorded that for ten years Lady Wan 
took measures to make sure that any 
pregnancy in the palace would result in a 
miscarriage. In two cases, however, she 
was unsuccessful. One was that of the birth 
of a boy in 1469 who was _ proclaimed 
heir apparent late in 1471, but soon died. 
The second case occurred on July 30, 1470, 
when an attendant woman presumably 
named Chi 2 (a native of Kwangsi, 
brought in as a captive in 1467, Pth. Em- 
press Hsiao-mu 3:73, d. 1475), gave birth 
to a male child who was at once secreted 
by some eunuchs in the quarters occupied by 
the deposed Empress Wu. Five years later 
(June, 1475), when the emperor felt depres- 
sed by the want of an heir, a eunuch 
broke the news to him. He visited the 
boy at once and brought him to Lady 
Wan’s palace where he was living. Lady 
Chi was installed in another palace, where 
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she died a month later under _ suspicious 
circumstances. Towards the end of 1475, the 
boy, Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.), was proclaimed 
heir apparent. Meanwhile Lady Wan’s 
father died. These events seem to have 
lessened her influence over the emperor, 
for beginning with 1476 the record of 
births of children of the emperor and his 
consorts shows a total of eleven boys and 
six girls in eleven years. 

About this time Lady Wan’s attention 
apparently turned to business activities, 
such as trading in pearls and _ other 
treasures, transactions in the salt monop- 
oly, sale of patents for the Taoist and 
Buddhist priesthood, and the improper 
award of minor official ranks directly by 
imperial order. The eunuch office (Yu- 
yung-chien), headed by Liang Fang (q.v.), 
was under her control and _ served as a 
kind of holding company, supervising a 
store in Peking and agents in the prov- 
inces. When apprised of the illicit and 
harmful doings of Liang Fang, Wang 
Chih ¥£/— (q.v.) who controlled the secret 
service of Peking from 1476 to 1480, and 
other eunuchs, the emperor generally 
ignored the accusations and once in a 
while punished the accusers, but seldom 
the eunuchs. Possibly the emperor himself 
connived with Lady Wan in raising funds 
to meet the expenses of the palace, for 
the government was then in financial 
Straits. As early as 1466 there had been 
a reduction in the salaries of the officials 
in Peking. Conceivably a large part of the 
money exacted by the eunuchs_ through- 
out the empire helped to meet the em- 
peror’s needs. As a matter of course Lady 
Wan and her own family profited by the 
transactions. Her brothers became hereditary 
officers in the Embroidered-uniform Guard: 
one of them, Wan T’ung 3 (d. April, 
1482), who held the rank of an assistant 
regional military commissioner, is said to 
have accepted bribes from officials seek- 
ing favor, and made his wife his go- 
between on her visits to the palace. At 
his death he was buried west of Peking. 
When his tomb was excavated in 1969 it 
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yielded, among other finds, a gold cup 
and saucer set, a gold wine pot with 
engraved dragon design, and two _ gold 
buckles, all inlaid with precious. stones. 


They are described as matching in ele- 
gance the articles found in the tomb of 
Chu I-chiin (q.y.). 

The death of Lady Wan in 1487 


preceded that of the emperor by only 
eight months. Soon after Chu Yu-t’ang 
succeeded to the throne in September, two 
censors brought various charges against 
Liang Fang and other eunuchs serving 
Lady Wan, and also against officials 
who obtained promotion or appointment 
through them. Certain ones were swiftly 
convicted, some being sent into exile, 
and others either cashiered or reduced in 
rank. Her brothers were degraded. Later 
they were ordered to return to the state 
the land and gifts acquired during her 
heyday. The emperor, however, would 
not approve of any investigation into the 
death of his own mother, the lady Chi, 
thus sparing the Wan family further 
persecution. 

In the Musée Cernuschi, Paris, there 
is a bronze incense burner with designs 


inlaid with silver and with four Sanskrit 
characters in gold. On the base inlaid 
with silver is the inscription “Ta Ming 


Ch’eng-hua nien Wan-chia tsao” KARR {E 
oe 3. Only Wan Kuei-fei’s family, it 
seems, could have been sufficiently af- 
fluent and influential to aspire to such a 
treasure. 
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WAN Piao 4% (T. RY, H. BE. FLW 
iA), September 6, 1498-March 4, 1556, 
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army Officer, philosopher, and poet, a na- 
tive of Yin-hsien #84, Ningpo, Chekiang, 
was born into a family with a _ military 
tradition which extended throughout the 
Ming dynasty. As early as 1354, his ances- 
tor, Wan Pin ¥f (original name BiB), 
became a follower of Chu Yutan-chang, 
who, gave him the name by which he is 
generally known. When Chu ascended the 
throne as emperor (1368), Wan Pin was 
made a chiliarch commander of Ch’u- 
chou ff} (Anhwei). Later he died in 
action fighting the Mongols in the north. 
Wan Pin’s son, Wan Chung 4, inherited 
his father’s rank in 1376. To strengthen 
the defense against the Japanese, the em- 
peror promoted Wan Chung to be assis- 
tant commander of the guard in Ningpo 
in 1384. For his achievements he was 
given a residence in Ningpo and his post 
made hereditary. His two sons were Wan 
Wu zt, who died in service in Cochin- 
china, and Wan Wen 2, who died in a 
typhoon in 1418 while leading a fleet 
against the Japanese. Three generations 
later, the hereditary military post came to 
Wan Wen’s great-grandson Wan _ Ling- 
ch’un jee 6OCT. ae, H. He, d. 1514), 
the father of Wan Piao. It seems that 
Wan Ling-ch’un was the first of the fam- 
ily to show definite interest in scholarly 
pursuits and who was also a Buddhist 
adherent. 

Wan Piao succeeded his father as 
assistant commander of the guard in 
Ningpo at the early age of seventeen swi. 
Perhaps because he had an_ education 
superior to that of most of his forebears, 
and possessed more ambition, he was not 
satisfied with the hereditary post, and 
tried his luck in the military exami- 
nations. In 1519 he passed the military 
provincial examinations (wu jt  chii-jen), 
and in 1520 he was successful again, be- 
coming a wu chin-shih. Later in the same 
year, he received appointment as a com- 
pany commander of the Chekiang defense 
area. In the following year he was _ pro- 
moted to acting regional assistant com- 
mander, supervising the transportation of 
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tribute grain, an official duty that occu- 
pied him altogether for almost ten years 
(1521-25, 1533-36, 1554-55). He performed 
his duties well, and made _ suggestions 
for improvements in the administra- 
tion as well as in river conservancy; 
some of his writings on these subjects 
have been consulted by later officials and 
scholars. By 1546 he rose to the rank of 
commissioner and commander of -grain 
transportation. Four times he was given a 
post at Nanking, in 1529 as commandant of 
the training camp, in 1536 as an Officer in 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard, in 1550 
and again in 1554 as assistant commander 
in the central military commission. 

From the early years of the Ming 
dynasty China’s coastal region from 
Manchuria to Kwangtung was periodically 
troubled by marauders, commonly known 
as wo-k’ou. By the Chia-ching period 
disturbances along the coast from Shan- 
tung to Fukien reached a serious and 
alarming pass. Asa _ patriotic military 
man and a native of an area most 
seriously affected, Wan was_ greatly 
concerned. He contributed his family 
wealth to recruit a private force  in- 
cluding some Shao-lin /)#{ Buddhist 
monks, who were recognized for their 
fighting skill. In a running battle near 
Soochow (1552), Wan was shot by an 
arrow. Later he wrote his sons that, in 
the light of the family’s tradition of 
giving their lives for the country, he 
would regard his scar as an honor. He 
also left a treatise, the Hai-k’ou-i ¥gT& HR, 
on the trouble caused by the marauders in 
the Ningpo area, its history, cause, and 
how to deal with it. It is said that later 
Hu Tsung-hsien (q.v.), who successfully 
stopped the piratical activities in Che- 
kiang, did adopt some of Wan’s sugges- 
tions. When Yuan Chi’ung (q.v.) compiled 
his collection of short works by Ming 
authors, the Chin-sheng yii-chen chi, he in- 
cluded the Hai-k’ou-i among his selections, 
but unfortunately wrote Wan Piao’s name 
as Fan YG Piao, an error later pointed out 
by editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue. In the 
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19th century, when Chang Hai-p’eng 
(ECCP) compiled the Chieh-yiieh shan-fang 
hui-ch’ao, he entered the Hai-k’ou-i in the 
eleventh series, and corrected the error. 

Wan Piao’s career was frequently 
interrupted by illness and periods of con- 
valescence, as in 1527, 1531, 1532, 1542, 
1543, and 1550. Finally he requested 
retirement, his wish being granted in 
1555, but he never regained his health 
and died the following year. Perhaps 
it was because of his own physical condi- 
tion that he paid special attention to 
medicine. He edited a work on prescrip- 
tions, the Wan-shih chia-ch’ao chi-shih liang- 
fang BERRA, later enlarged 
by his grandson. His health might also 
have been responsible for his interest in 
both Taoism and Buddhism and his friend- 
ship with followers of both religions. 

Wan Piao had two sons, Wan Ch’ijen- 
fu #78, born to a concubine, and Wan 
Ta-fu 3274, born to his wife née Fang #. 
As a consequence it was the younger son 
who inherited the assistant commandership 
of the Ningpo guard. The hereditary post 
next went to Wan Ta-fu’s son, Wan Pang- 
fu SBS (CT. wk, H. Fa, 1544-1628), 
who like his grandfather took charge of 
the transportation of tribute grain. He 
also participated in the defense of Korea 
in 1598. By 1608 he rose to be assistant 
commissioner and area commander of 
Fukien and retired from active duty in 
1609. 

In the uninterrupted history of the 
Wan family we notice a tendency to shift 
from military to civil careers. Beginning 
with Wan Piao’s father, members of the 
clan began to show increasing interest in 
scholarly pursuits, mixing their military 
activities with literary achievements. Wan 
Pang-ta, although he performed his duties 
as a military officer, had already taken 
part in the civil examinations, for he 
was a Asiu-ts’ai when he came to his 
inherited post. His son, Wan T’ai CECCRY, 
went a step further becoming a _ chii-jen 
in 1636 and never succeeding to the hered- 
itary post. In the following generation 
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we find eight brothers, all scholars and 
accomplished men of letters (see Wan 
Ssu-t’ung and brothers in ECCP). Later 
the Wan family produced more scholars 
and civil officials, but no more military 
men. In this case, however, we must also 
take into comsideration the change of 
dynasties, which might have both facili- 
tated and necessitated the break. 

Of Wan Piao’s writings the principal 
work he left is the Wan-lu-ting kao Ue 
=f, 8 ch., first printed in the late 1550's, 
reprinted about 1600, and recently again 
in 1940 in the seventh series of the Ssu- 
ming tsung-shu PURARE#. (This series 
contains another work by Wan, entitled 
Shao-ai chi "()X#, 8 ch., which is not pres- 
ently available.) Of the 8 chiian, ch. 1-2 
include poetry, ch. 3 essays, ch. 4 corres- 
pondence, ch. 5 the Chiu-sha_ ts’ao-t’ang 
tsa-yen FLW) EES, miscellaneous prose, 
of which one item is the Hai-k’ou-i already 
mentioned above, ch. 6 memorials, ch. 7 
official papers, and ch. 8 the Tao-ching 
chui-yen 3442S, annotations of the 
Lao-tzu. The last is a little-known and 
rarely mentioned work on the Tao-te- 
ching. It covers only the first 37 chapters 
of the 81 chapter edition of the Classic, 
however. Whether Wan Piao left it as an 
unfinished work, or the last part was lost, 
is not clear. Appended to the Wan-lu-t’ing 
kao are also a number of letters and 
poems addressed to Wan Piao by his 
friends, such as Lo MHung-hsien, T’ang 
Shun-chih, Wang Chi 4, Wu Ch’eng-en (qq. 
v.), et al, and two biographies, one by 
Wang Chi, and one by Chiao Hung (EC 
CP). 

Wan Piao also compiled a collection 
of Ming memorials entitled Huang Ming 
ching-chi wen-lu FABRE REACH in 41 chiian, 
printed in 1554 in Hangchow. According 
to his own preface, four earlier collections 
of the same nature formed the nucleus of 
this work which he further supplemented. 
This book was prohibited in the 18th cen- 
tury, and is now quite rare. Chiian 34-36 
dealing with the northern borders were 
reprinted in Peking in 1934. 
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As a philosopher, Wan is placed among 
the Chekiang followers of Wang Shou-jen 
(q.v.) in the Ming-ju hsiieh-an by Huang 
Tsung-hsi (ECCP). While he was closely 
associated with several of Wang’s impor- 
tant disciples, such as Wang Chi, Ch’ien 
Te-hung (q.v.), and Lo Hung-hsien, he 
never knew Wang personally. Further- 
more, according to the long and intimate 
biography written by Wang Chi, Wan had 
reservations about the doctrine of liang- 
chih 4] (innate knowledge). He advo- 
cated the investigation of things, emphasiz- 
ing the investigation of matters of the 
mind (#§i)2%). Wan also had little en- 
thusiasm for large lecture gatherings and 
seldom attended any. For both Taoism and 
Buddhism he had great respect, but he 
detested most of the religious practices of 
the time, refrained from _ discussions of 
fate (fea), and did not believe in im- 
mortality. 


It is said that he had a very distin- 
guished appearance, and from his youth on 
was an admirer of Chu-ko Liang (181- 
234), the able minister of Shu-Han in the 
time of the Three Kingdoms. In the latter 
part of his life, while hiking one early 
morning in the mountains,. wearing a 
Buddhist monk’s robe, as he saw the 
rising sun, he suddenly received “enlighten- 
ment” (f#). Itis also said that, because 
of his fondness for a special kind of plum 
(HARE), he planted over a hundred plum 
trees on his own premises and, as far as 
he could manage, always tried to feast 
on the fruit when it became ripe. 
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WANG Ao $3 (T. 7A), March 4, 
1384-December 2, 1467, minister of Person- 
nel from 1453 to 1467, was a native of 
Yen-shan lj in the prefecture of Ho- 
chien jnjfij, Pei-Chihli. Wang’s father, 
Wang Te-lin Hh (T. =#%, 1341-1419), 
a peasant from Luan-chou # |, Pei- 
Chihli, took his family to Yen-shan in the 
1360s to seek refuge from the _ rebel 
uprisings. He raised five children, among 
whom Wang Ao was the fourth. 

A precocious and hard-working student, 
Wang graduated as chii-jen in 1411 and 
as chin-shih in 1415, achieving a _ high 
rank in both examinations. This was the 
first chin-shih examination held in Peking 
and Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.), pleased to 
find Wang Ao (a native of that area) 
placing fourth, named him a _ Hanlin 
bachelor. In 1424, after a prolonged ap- 
prenticeship in the Hanlin Academy, Wang 
became an assistant minister in the Grand 
Court of Revision, and was known as an 
impartial judge. A year later, owing to a 
slight mistake, he was demoted to a post 
in the messenger office. In April, 1426, 
through the recommendation of Grand 
Secretary Yang Shih-ch’i (q.v.), Wang 
received a promotion to censor. In 1431 
he served a term as inspecting censor in 
Szechwan, where in June he submitted a 
five-point memorandum aimed chiefly at 
ending the chaos in the Sung-p’an #A#e 
guard (in northwestern Szechwan) resul- 
ting from the insurrection of the Ch’iang 
5¢ (Tibetan?) tribesmen. Wang pointed 
out that the uprising was in part caused 
by the absence of a responsible official; 
hence, he urged the court to order the 
regional commander, Ch’en Huai fits 
(appointed earl of P’ing-hsiang 7° in 
1444, d. 1449, Pth. #8), then stationed 
in Chengtu some eight hundred Ji away, 
to transfer to the rebellious area. He also 
proposed an alternate procedure to insure 
the safe delivery of rations to the guard 
garrisons. On long-term reforms he  sug- 
gested the establishment of schools, and 
enforcement of the law that local people 
qualifying as yamen clerks, on completion of 
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a term in the province, were to be sent to 
Peking for assignment; further, they were 
not to be permitted to remain at home 
where they might use their knowledge of 
legal procedure to disturb the status quo. 
He also made the suggestion that convicts 
held for minor offenses should be allowed 
to redeem themselves by delivering grain 
to the silver mines at the Hui-ch’uan #)]| 
guard (about 90 miles north of Kunming 
and 250 miles south of Chengtu), thus 
saving the provincial government the 
cost of transportation. All of his sug- 
gestions were adopted. 

In February, 1435, Wang was promoted 
to be an assistant censor-in-chief, and 
sent with a general to Kiangsi—both to 
serve as joint grand defenders. During 
his term in office he was once dispatched 
to Hukuang (May, 1435) as governor 
(acting?). In September, 1437, he returned 
to the Censorate in Peking. In December 
of the following year he became involved 
in the case of Chu Kuei-ch’ia 4A (the 
second prince of Liao 3, d. 1449), who 
had been indicted for torturing his step- 
mother, for licentious conduct, and for 
other violations of the law. Certain offi- 
cials, accused of concealing the crimes of 
the prince, were brought before the Cen- 
sorate for trial. A verdict was pronounced, 
but a supervising secretary charged that 
it was biased in favor of the culprit; con- 
sequently several senior officials, including 
Wang, were clapped into prison by the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard. Before long, 
however, the emperor pardoned Wang 
and his colleagues, and punished Chu 
Kuei-ch’ia simply by demoting him to be 
a commoner (April, 1439). Following this 
incident, Wang was sent back to Kiangsi 
to help in the pacification of the bandits 
from Chekiang who had crossed the border; 
he returned to the capital in September. 

Towards the end of this year, the 
Ch’iang tribesmen again rebelled. In Janu- 
ary, 1440, the court appointed Li AnAg 
as the regional commander to lead an 
expeditionary army of twenty thousand 
men, with Wang (as associate in military 
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affairs) in charge of supplies. While in 
Sung-p’an, Wang discovered that the in- 
cident was triggered by the angry tribesmen 
over the treachery of the regional commis- 
sioner who, having lured their chieftain 
Shang-pa #§— into a trap, robbed him of 
his property and made a false report against 
him. Wang then ordered the punishment 
of the culprit, released the chieftain 
from prison, and_ invited the rebels to 
surrender. Executing a carrot-and-stick 
policy, he persuaded the dissident tribes- 
men once more to submit to the govern- 
ment. This accomplished, Wang returned 
to the capital, and in February, 1441, 
received promotion to be the grand defen- 
der of Shensi. During his administration, 
one of his memorable acts was to request 
the rescinding of the debts of those who 
had received loans from the government 
in earlier years and could not afford repay- 
ment. In December, 1442, he was named 
the superintendent of military affairs of 
Liaotung. 

From the beginning of the dynasty, 
Liaotung was an important outpost of 
defense against the intrusion of Mongol 
tribes (such as the Oirat and the eastern 
branch, collectively known as the Uriyang- 
qad after the name of their settlement). 
By this time, owing to the incompetence 
of the military officers, Liaotung fell prey 


to constant pillaging by Mongols from 
the north and by Jurchen from the east. 
In cooperation with the regional com- 


mander, Ts’ao I #836 (T. #77, 1390-1460, 
enf. as earl of Feng-jun #4) in 1457, Pth. 
#¢ gt), Wang overhauled the military es- 
tablishment, invoked emergency regulations 
to maintain order, made frequent visits to 
the border, and bolstered the reserves by 
allowing convicts to redeem themselves 
with grain. Early in 1443, following an 
inspection tour to the Kuang-ning [i # 
guard, Wang became aware of the value 
of constructing a more permanent defense 
wall against the invaders. Already, in 
April, 1437, the assistant commander of 
the Ting-liao %¢é3¢ frontier guard, Pi 
Kung #27& (T. big), had memorialized 
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the court recommending such an under- 
taking, and even before that had erected 
a barrier of willow palisades. Under 
Wang’s supervision, a defense wall was 
constructed as an extension of the Great 
Wall, with a length of seven hundred ii, 
running between the mountains and the 
Liao River from Shan-hai-kuan {Lj} to 
K’ai-yuan §)R district in the northeast. 
Along this section of the wall, a station 
(pao 4&) was built every five li, and a 
village (t’un 77) every ten Ji, with numerous 
barricades, ditches, beacon-fire towers, 
and other facilities. When completed, this, 
though far from impregnable, at least 
provided a partial deterrent to the tribes- 
men. In December of the same _ year 
Wang received promotion to deputy cen- 
sor-in-chief. Except for occasional trips to 
the capital for consultation, he remained 
in Liaotung until his recall in 1452. 

In May, 1447, Wang became censor- 
in-chief. Two years later, after the Oirat 
overwhelmed the Ming army at T’u-mu 
(see Chu Ch’i-yu), the eastern wing of 
the Mongols, under its chieftain Toryto 
Buqa (see Esen), invaded the border posts 
of Liaotung, and inflicted considerable 
damage. In another surprise attack on 
the Kuang-ning guard (October, 1449), 
according to the shih-lu, they destroyed 
eighty walled post-stations and _ villages, 
captured more than thirteen thousand 
men and women in the military colonies, 
seized over six thousand horses, twenty 
thousand cattle and sheep, and two thou- 
sand helmets and coats of mail. Wang Ao 
and Ts’ao I, who were held responsible 
for the debacle, were punished by a 
deduction of half a year’s stipend. Almost 
at the same, Liaotung faced a threat from 
the Jurchen of the Chien-chou ##,)\{ guard, 
whose shrewd, ambitious chieftain, Li 
Man-chu (q.v.), exploiting the chaotic 
situation and in collusion with the Mongols, 
seized livestock and supplies from the 
Chinese in the border towns. Having 
been alerted to the impending uprising, 
Wang proposed to the court in July, 1450, 
that measures be taken at the outer 
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perimeter of Chien-chou to insure the 
security of Liaotung. Approving Wang’s 
proposal in March, 1451, the court recom- 
mended cautious actions against the Jur- 
chen consonant with the situation; before 
Wang initiated any maneuver, however, 
Li had reportedly fled to the upper valley 
of the Fu-er @#§, an affluent of the Yalu 
River. In March, 1452, probably displeased 
with his performance, the court decided 
that Wang had stayed at his post too 
long and recalled him to the capital, re- 
placing him by the deputy censor-in-chief 


K’ou Shen 2% (T. 3}, 1393-1461, 
Pth. ¥#FR). 
Following this Wang resumed his 


duties as censor-in-chief. In May, 1452, he 
was among the score of officials who, under 
pressure, endorsed the proposal to replace 
the heir apparent, Chu Chien-shen (q.v.), 
by Chu Chien-chi, son of the then emperor 
(see Chu Ch’i-yii). For this he received 
the title of junior guardian of the heir ap- 
parent. In August, on the recommendation 
of the minister of War, YU Ch’ien (q.v.), 
he was appointed supreme commander 
and governor of Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung, the first of such important posts 
ever established. His mission was to 
coordinate the military commands of the 
two provinces, a task which he executed 
with merit. 

In April, 1453, Wang was recalled to 
the capital; three months later he was 
appointed co-minister in the ministry of 
Personnel with Wang Chih +/8 (@.v.), 
and assumed full responsibility when the 
latter retired in February, 1457. After 
the coup d’état (see Chu Ch’i-chen), Wang 
submitted a request for retirement. He 
gave as an excuse his age (he was then 
seventy-three), but he acted probably out of 
apprehension over his part in the displace- 
ment of the heir apparent. It is said that 
Shih Heng (q.v.), the notorious general 
who gained power owing to his part in 
the restoration movement, wanted Li 
Hsien (q.v.), then Hanlin chancellor in 
the Grand Secretariat, to receive the ap- 
pointment as Personnel minister in place 
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of Wang Ao. Li, a northerner who had 
lately gained imperial favor, preferred to 
stay in the Secretariat to build up his in- 
fluence, with Wang’s cooperation; so he 
persuaded Wang to withdraw his request. 
Jointly they carried out the policy of 
giving preference to the northerners in 
government. This seems to have been in 
accord with the emperor’s wish. 

Over these years Wang gained a 
reputation as a scrupulous and competent 
minister, and was respected for his integrity 
and judgment. During his administration 
scores of highly qualified individuals, in- 
cluding many southerners, were appointed 
to key government posts. He earned the 
confidence of the emperor who, because 
of Wang’s seniority, used to address him 
as “Wang the elder” (=) instead of 


of calling him by his full name. As a 
gesture of appreciation, the emperor 
appointed his son, Wang Chu 3, a vice 


battalion commander of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard, who retired as assistant 
commander in 1498, and died September 
12, 1501. Wang Ao, however, was not 
without enemies. As a leader of the north- 
ern group, Wang was often criticized 
by some southerners. Probably because of 
this, Wang again requested permission to 
retire (September, 1464), but the young 
emperor, Chu Chien-shen, asked him to 
remain in office. In April of the next 
year, the emperor honored him with the 
title of grand guardian of the heir appar- 
ent. In June, when the censor-in-chief Li 
Ping (see Han Wen) charged Wang and 
several of his colleagues with concealing 
the case of a disqualified official seeking 
to gain new appointment through bribery, 
Wang once more sought to retire, but the 
emperor ignored his request and kept 
him in office. 

In September, 1467, Wang fell se- 
riously ill; this time the emperor allowed 
him to withdraw and sent a physician to 
visit him. He died three months later at 
the advanced age of eighty-three, less 
than a year after Li Hsien. He was sub- 
sequently awarded the canonized name 
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Chung-su si, and his son’s rank in the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard made heredi- 
tary in March, 1468. 

Wang was not a man of letters and 
so left no literary works. A collection of 
his memorials, entitled Wang Chung-su 
kung tsou-su 7.28 fi, is presumably lost, 
but two fragments survive in the Ming 
ching-shih wen-pien by Ch’en Tzu-lung 
(ECCP). 
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Hok-lam Chan 


WANG Ao = (T. #§Z, H. SFR, FB), 
September 12, 1450-April 14, 1524, man 
of letters and grand secretary (1506-9), 
was born into a peasant family which 
had settled south of Soochow in a village 
that came to be known as Wang-hsiang 
#&. It was situated on the east shore of 
Lake T’ai on the peninsula Tung Tung- 
ving shan ¥en. In 1439 it was such 
an unsophisticated rural area that, when 
the officials came to solicit students to 
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study in the district school, all the young 
men went into hiding. The only one 
who volunteered happened to be Wang 
Ao’s father, Wang Ch’ao-yung HFA 
(CH. #44, 1419-1503), then twenty years 
old and commonly regarded as not overly 
bright. He worked hard, though, and 
after repeatedly failing in the provincial 
examination attended the National 
Universty asa student. Later he served a 
term as magistrate of Kuang-hua 46/4 in 
northwestern Hukuang (ca. 1473-76) 
where in 1476 he accompanied Yuan 
Chieh (see Hsiang Chung) to survey the 
mountainous region for the registration 
of the settlers. He then retired. 

A precocious and serious child, Wang 
Ao became a student in the district school, 
and in 1467, at the age of seventeen, 
went to Peking to be with his father, 
then studying in the National University. 
Duly impressed by the youth’s promise, 
Yeh Sheng (q. v.), the minister of Rites, 
recommended him to study under Ch’en 
Yin BRIS CT. AiG, HH. Pee, 1436-94, cs 
1464), an erudite Hanlin scholar. In 1474 
he passed first on the chii-jen list, anda 
year later achieved third place in the chin- 
shih examination. He was immediately 
appointed to the Hanlin Academy as com- 
piler. In April, 1488, when the new 
emperor, Chu Yu-t’ang (q. v.), appointed 
the ching-yen <7 commission in charge 
of his regular classical studies, Wang Ao 
was at first named one of the eight leaf- 
turners (chan-shu kuan f##F), but later 
he was raised to be an expositor ##€§, 
then senior expositor. On numerous occa- 
sions he exhorted the emperor to be frugal, 
to extricate himself from the influence of 
eunuchs (alluding to Li Kuang [g. v.] in 
particular), and to attend to state affairs. 
His candor and earnestness made a 
marked impression on the emperor. 

In February, 1488, Wang took part 
in the compilation of the veritable records 
of Emperor Chu Chien-shen (q. v.), the 
Hsien-tsung shih-lu, completed in 1491. 
Thereafter he advanced steadily in the 
Hanlin Academy and participated in the 
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compilation of the Ta Ming hui-tien 
(April, 1497; never published, see Shen 
Shih-hsing). In August, 1500, he became 
an assistant minister of Personnel and 
developed a reputation as a_ thoughtful 
and outspoken critic of current affairs. 

Early in 1500 the Mongol tribesmen, 
under the leadership of their chieftains, 
Hsiao-wang-tzu (see Batu Méngke) and 
Qosai ‘Kfif, having recovered from their 
earlier defeats by the Chinese on the north- 
ern frontier (see Wang Yiieh), renewed 
their depredations in Tatung and neigh- 
boring regions. The Chinese commanders, 
first Ch’en Jui (see Liu Ta-hsia), and 
then Chu Hui (see Batu Mongke), both 
failed to halt the enemy. In February, 
1501, the emperor summoned a _ court 
conference to deliberate on _ strategy; 
Wang participated, and followed up with 
an eight-point memorandum in which 
he pointed out the diffusion of authority 
and frequent quarrels among the eunuch 
in charge, the ~censor-in-chief, and the 
military commander; he also proposed the 
appointment of a supreme general to coor- 
dinate the command, recommending an 
experienced official, Ch’in Hung (see 
Wang Chih {#j/8). Ch’in was duly given 
the post in October, 1501, following a 
Mongol setback of Chu Hui and his dep- 
uties in the Ordos region in August. The 
continual reliance on inept commanders, 
despite their repeated failures, however, 
further weakened the Chinese position on 
the northern frontier. In April, 1503. Wang 
left office to observe the mourning period 
for his father who had died some months 
earlier, and he did not return to _ public 
life until the ensuing reign. 

{n December, 1505, through the recom- 
mendation of his disciple, Liu Jui &lFi 


(T. #87, H. Fy, cs 1496, Pth. ary), a 


corrector in the Hanlin Academy, Wang 
was reinstalled as vice minister of Rites 
under the new emperor, Chu  Hou- 


chao (q. v.). In the following month he 
served as associate director-in-chief of 
the compilation of the veritable records 
of Chu Yu-t’ang, the Hsiao-tsung shih-lu, 
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and received promotion to senior assistant 
minister in May, 1506. During this time 
the young emperor fell under the in- 
fluence of a group of junior eunuchs 
led) by Liu +Chino.(q. /¥2).) | Ing October ; 
after Grand Secretaries Liu Chien and 


Hsieh Ch’ien (qq. v.) lost out in their 
contest for power against the eunuchs 
and were forced to retire, Liu Chin 


gained the emperor’s full confidence and 
became head of the directorate of cere- 
monial. To bolster his influence, Liu 
maneuvered to appoint his protégé, Chiao 
Fang (q. v.), then minister of Personnel, to 
fill the vacancy inthe Grand Secretariat, 
but court opinion strongly favored Wang 
Ao. In November, as a gesture of compro- 
mise, the emperor appointed both Chiao 
and Wang to the Secretariat. With the 
eunuchs in control, Wang Ao was rather 
reluctant to assume the charge, and sub- 
mitted three separate memorials declining 
the appointment, but the emperor ignored 
them. In September, 1507, when the em- 
peror honored him with the title of junior 
tutor, grand tutor to the heir apparent, and 
concurrently grand secretary of the Wu- 
ying-tien, he again begged to resign, but 
received a similar rebuff. In March of 
the following year he was put in charge 
of the supervisorate of imperial instruction. 
He and his senior, Li Tung-yang (q. v.), 
were now the only officials in a position 
to restrain the excessive misdeeds of the 
eunuchs and protect their fellow colleagues 
from becoming their victims. Aware of 
his precarious situation, Wang pleaded 
failing health and again submitted three 
successive memorials begging for retire- 
ment; his request finally gained approval 
in May, 1509. The emperor granted him 
a monthly stipend of five shih of rice, 
and eight attendants. Thereupon Wang 
went to his native village and devoted 
himself to study and writing. 

After the fall of Liu Chin in 1510, many 
officials, recalling Wang’s record, wished 
him to return to public life, but Wang 
declined. Early in 1522, probably as a prel- 
ude to summoning him to serve, the new 
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emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q. v.), sent a 
special messenger to inquire after his 
health. In return, Wang submitted in 
December a letter expressing gratitude, 
together with two chapters of lectures, 
one entitied “Chiang-hsteh” #28 (the 
importance of learning) and the other 
“Ch’in-cheng” #1) (attention to state 
affairs), at the same time expressing his 
wish to stay out of office. In his first 
lecture, Wang urged the emperor to rein- 
stitute the advisory council 9,3 @f (College 
of literature), which functioned briefly 
under the first emperor (1370-76), but 
was dissolved after a few months of 
revival in 1425. This council, to be headed 
by a grand secretary, he proposed, should 
draw upon a small group of men of out- 
standing learning and literary attainment 
who could readily provide advice to the 
emperor on State affairs and other impor- 
tant matters. Wang apparently felt that 
the presence of such an advisory corps 
would help to influence the emperor and 
serve as a possible deterrent to domina- 
tion by the eunuchs, as had been the case 
during the previous reign. His recommen- 
dation, however, does not seem _ to have 
impressed the emperor. Wang died in 
April, 1524, at the age of seventy-four. 
(The shih-lu, however, records his death 
on June 6, which is probably the date 
the court conferred posthumous honors on 
him.) The emperor gave him the posthu- 
mous title of grand tutor and the canon- 
ized name Wen-ko a/% (cultured and 
faithful). 

Wang Ao was an outstanding offi- 
cial of his time; he was known for his 
integrity and outspoken comments on state 
affairs. Unlike many of his colleagues, 
however, Wang enjoyed a relatively stable 
career in spite of the chaotic political 
situation which obtained during his 
years in office. One reason was in part 
his perspicacity and his readiness’ to 
relinquish office to avoid confrontation 
with his enemies. The other reason, 
which is probably more important, was his 
relation with the maternal side of the 
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imperial family through his marriage to a 
member of the Chang 4& family. It ap- 
pears that Wang’s second wife was either 
a younger sister of Empress Chang or a 
daughter of Chang Ho-ling (gq. yee ~Ehis 
special relationship must in some ways have 
contributed to the stability of his career. 
Wang was also an accomplished schol- 
ar and belle-lettrist. Being an orthodox 
Confucianist, he favored the commentaries 
on the canon by the Han scholars, which 
he considered closer to the original, over 
the metaphysical speculations of the Sung 
neo-Confucianists. He wrote very little 
on the Classics, preferring to expound his 
views on concrete cases and in practical 
situations, especially during his presen- 
tation of lectures to the emperor. Some 
of his comments on the Four Books have 
been collected in the Ming wen-ch’ao 
Me, compiled by Kao T’ang pyliff (1786). 
His piece on human _ nature elicited the 
admiration of Wang Shou-jen (g. v.), who 
composed a biography of him in 1527. As 
a writer, Wang Ao was well known 
for his prose essays and _ miscellaneous 
jottings. He excelled also in poetry and 
calligraphy. A sample of the latter is repro- 
duced in Shod6d zenshu #342, another in 
Tseng Yu-ho Ecke, Chinese Calligraphy. 
Four out of six titles of Wang Ao’s 
writings listed in the Ssu-k’u catalogue 
survive. His collected works, Chen-tse 
hsien-sheng chi (Chen-tse #2 being his 
Style adopted from the ancient name of 
Lake T’ai), 36 ch., was first printed in 
1536, with a preface by Huo T’ao (gq. y.). 
This was reprinted early in the 17th cen- 
tury under the title Wang Wen-k’o kung 
chi, by his great-grandson, Wang YutU- 
sheng ME (T. 8, HB [2c] KB os 
1589), who added three appendices entitled 
Ming-kung pi-chi 4240, a random samp- 
ling of contemporary opinion on Wang 
Ao, Chiian-yin BR=F, and Pai-she shih-ts’ao 
Famke et, 1 ch. each, the last two being 
the poetry of Wang /Yu-sheng himself. 
Wang Ao’s well-known miscellanies, Chen- 
tse ch’ang-yii $3%, 2 ch., and Chen-tse chi- 
wen #cfA (a slightly different version 
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entitled Shou-chi FY pi-chi in some 
collectanea), 1 ch. are collections of 


notes on the institutions, political 
events, and personalities in Ming times. 
They include’ interesting information 


on topics such as the compilation of the 
veritable records, the government organ- 
izations of the middle-Ming period, the 
education of palace attendants, the vaults 
for the preservation of gold in the palace, 
the career of Liu Chin, and _ the special 
mission sent to Champa in 1441, with an 
excerpt from the diary of the envoy (see 
Wu Hui). These two titles were later in- 
corporated in the Chen-tse hsien-sheng 
pieh-chi }il#z, 6 ts’e, edited by Wang Yu- 
sheng, together with Hsii f§ Chen-tse chi- 
wen, a supplement to the previous title by 
Wang Ao, and Ying-shih chi-liieh 23 #c mM, 
an account written by Wang Yu-sheng on 
the Wuchang uprising of April, 1601, 
against the alleged atrocity of the notorious 
tax-collector Ch’en Feng (q. v.). A late 
Wan-li edition of this work, which is rare, 
is in the Naikaku Bunko. A short story 
by Wang Ao entitled Lii-mu chuan t#§}(& 
is included in Hsiang-yen Gf ts’ung-shu 
(1909-11 ed.), volume 9. 

In addition, Wang edited two impor- 
tant local gazetteers. The first, Ku-su chih 
iifka, 60 ch., which he compiled from 
the draft of Wu K’uan (q. v.), was the 
most comprehensive gazetteer of the Soo- 
chow prefecture in Ming times. It has a 
preface of 1506 and was reprinted in Taipei 
(1965) in two volumes. The other, Chen-tse 
pien §, 8 ch., is about the history and geog- 
raphy of the Lake T’ai region. It contains 
two parts; the first, dealing with the 
island Hsi fy Tung-t’ing shan, the work of 
Ts’ai Sheng A+ (T. SH) of early Ming; 
the other, concerning Tung Tung-t’ing, 
was Wang’s own contribution. The original 
edition, with a preface of 1505 by Yang 
Hstn-chi (q.v.), is available on microfilm. 

Wang had four sons; one son by his 
second wife, and three sons by a later 
marriage. The eldest, Wang Yen-che RE EE 
(T. 8, 1483-1541), was brought up in 
Peking and apparently learned from mem- 
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bers of his mother’s family how to use 
influence in acquiring properties and gain- 


ing advantages in trade, for about 1502 
he returned to Soochow and in a few 
years became one of the wealthiest 
men in the empire. It is said that 
he built a large house in the western 
suburbs of Soochow where in_ the 
front part he kept musicians and 


actors and in the rear beautiful women. It 
is said that he later tired of his excesses 
and decided to conform to the rules of 
society. Through favors granted his father 
he became a student in the National 
University, then a drafter, and later a 
deputy chief justice in the Grand Court 
of Revision. In 1527 he published a repro- 
duction of a Sung edition of the Shih- 
chi ‘zc. It took two years to engrave 
and became a treasured item among bibli- 
ophiles. 

The other three sons were Wang 
Yen-su ¥ (T. f&,, H. BE, 1492-1562), 
magistrate of Ssu-nan py, Kweichow; 
Wang Yen-ling f(T. 3k, H. }YS), and 
Wang Yen-chao f#@. His eldest danghter, 
Wang I & (1476-1517), the only child by 
his first wife, née Wu J, married Hsii 
Chin @:#3 (T. F-¥, H. is pe, 1479-1545, cs 
1505), an assistant minister of Personnel. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


WANG Chen +g, died 1449, was a eun- 
uch from Yi-chou Fy) in northern Shansi. 
He was castrated and entered the palace 
service at an early age during the Yung- 
lo period. He belonged to one of the first 
groups of youthful eunuchs selected to 
receive a thorough Confucian training in 
the palace school, Nei-shu-t’ang Wa, 
established in 1426. [Editors’ note: Yen 
Ts’ung-chien Beftf# (cs 1559) records in 
his Shu-yii chou-tzu lu Fig RE, 17/16b, 
that Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.) persuaded 
several Confucian instructors, who already 
had male offspring, to let themselves 
suffer castration, so that they might teach 
the women of the palace. Wang Chen, 
was one of this group, and naturally made 
his mark.] The first Ming emperor had 
issued an order strictly forbidding the 
education of eunuchs but his descendants 
discarded this policy. Wang was assigned 
to the heir apparent, Chu Ch’i-chen 
(q.v.), and obtained his complete confi- 
dence. Thus, when in 1435 the prince be- 
came emperor, he relied much upon Wang 
Chen, and in spite of his youth Wang 
became one of the three head officials of 
the directorate of ceremonial, the most 
influential of the various eunuch agen- 
cies. This directorate controlled the whole 
eunuch staff and its head officials were 
thus very powerful. With his ingenuity 
and ambition, together with his _ institu- 
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tional power, Wang had every oppor- 
tunity to influence the emperor’s decisions 
in personnel and political matters or even 
to intercept communications sent by high 
officials to him. Because of the em- 
peror’s minority, however, the empress- 
dowager, née Chang (see Chu Chan-chi), 
widow of the fourth emperor, Chu Kao- 
chih (q.v.), and grandmother of Chu 
Ch’i-chen, retained considerable influence 
over her grandson and the making of 
government decisions. She seems to have 
been an energetic woman and had the 
respect of all within the palace. Becoming 
suspicious of the activities of Wang Chen, 
she admonished her grandson to _ follow 
solely the advice of the elder statesmen 
surviving his father’s reign, and considered 
ordering Wang Chen to commit suicide. 
At this point the young emperor implored 
the empress-dowager on his knees to 
spare Wang’s life, and the high officials 
present joined in his supplication. Thus 
Wang’s life was saved, and he restrained 
himself, acting more cautiously until her 
death on November 20, 1442. 

From this time on Wang Chen was 
able to exercise a far-reaching influence 
over the emperor and gradually built up 
among the higher officials a group of 
people indebted to him for their promo- 
tions or who, for other reasons, closely 
cooperated with him; men such as Hsii 
Hsi @n (CT. Hi), Minister of War, 1442- 
45, d. 1446), Wang Yu =f (vice min- 
ister of Works, 1441-43, d. 1443), Ma Shun 


KB)IR (commander of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard, d. 1449), and Wang’s 
nephew, Wang Shan lJ, who became a 


vice commander of the same guard in 
1442. Since the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard functioned as the personal bodyguard 
of the emperor and had police and judi- 
cial authority, it was of crucial importance 
for Wang to control the guard through 
persons associated directly with him. He 
saw to the removal of the big iron tablet, 
suspended by order of the founder of the 
Ming dynasty at a conspicuous place on one 
of the gates within the imperial palace, on 
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which was the order prohibiting eunuchs 
from participating in politics. In 1443/44 
he built a large temple for his personal 
residence. The emperor granted it the name 
Chih-hua ssu #9({4,3 and supplied a stone 
inscription. This Buddhist temple was still 
standing in the 1940s at the northeastern 
corner of Lu-mi ts’ang 7kKA, close to 
the eastern city wall. The previously in- 
fluential grand secretaries, in particular 
Yang Shih-ch’i, Yang Jung, and Yang P’u 
(qq.v.), had either died or retired, leaving 
no one with sufficient authority to check 
Wang’s activities. He managed to have 
several officials, who ventured to defy him, 
either liquidated or ousted from their posi- 
tions. Wang advocated the huge campaigns 
of 1441 and 1443/44 against Lu-ch’uan in 
the Yunnan-Burma border region (see Ssu 
Jen-fa). The Chinese forces were under the 
command of Wang Chi (q.v.), who appar- 
ently enjoyed Wang Chen’s confidence. 
These campaigns, however, drained off 
manpower and other resources badly 
needed for the protection of the northern 
border. In 1443 the Hanlin expositor, Liu 
Ch’iu BER (CT. ZEFR, 44, from An-fu & 
fig, Kiangsi, 1392-1443, cs 1421) presented 
a long memorial wherein he covertly pro- 
tested against Wang’s influence, warning 
the emperor not to delegate power, but to 
decide measures himself with the help of 
loyal officials, and to distinguish between 
good and evil advisers. He opposed the 
Lu-ch’uan campaign advocating better 
defense of the northern frontier. There- 
upon Wang Chen succeeded in having Liu 
Ch’iu indicted and done to death in the 
prison of the Embroidered-uniform Guard 
(June 30, 1443). Late in 1449 Liu Ch’iu 
was posthumously rehabilitated and given 
the honorary title Chung-min [ih &. Many 
stories are related telling how Wang man- 
aged to imprison, humiliate, or cause the 
death of such officials as Hsueh Hstian (aq. 
y.). The emperor, however, continued to 
rely on him, giving him and the other 
eunuchs rewards in 1446 and _ bestowing 
upon his nephew, Wang Lin #{, the heredi- 
tary rank of assistant commander in the 
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Embroidered-uniform Guard. 

In the autumn of 1449 Wang Chen, 
in the face of strong opposition, including 
a stern warning fromthe director of the 
astronomical bureau, P’eng  Te-ch’ing 
Paw, persuaded the emperor to embark 
personally on a campaign against the 
Oirat chieftain Esen (q.v.). One of his 
purposes is said to have been to persuade 
the emperor to visit his native district 
near Tatung. Wang and other eunuchs. 
who had no understanding of military 
organization, directed the operation. Thus 
it was badly organized and in _ disorder 
almost from the beginning. The imperial 
convoy had hardly reached Tatung when 
the fighting superiority of the Mongols 
and the imminent danger for the imperial 
expedition became evident. An im- 
mediate retreat was ordered. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1449, the Mongols made a sudden 
assault against the imperial convoy at T’u- 
mu --7X, near Huai-lai 23k, just beyond 
the Great Wall northwest of Peking. The 
emperor was taken prisoner; the majority 
of the Chinese army and of the emperor’s 
retinue, including Wang Chen and many 
high officials, were killed. [Editors’ note: 
For a plot against his life in mid-August 
see Li Hsien.] 

On September 9 the censor-in-chief, 
seconded by numerous high officials, pre- 
sented a bill of indictment to the regent 
(Chu Ch’i-yii, g.v.), accusing Wang Chen 
of usurpation of power and of terrorizing 
officials and fellow eunuchs. Wang’s 
crimes and atrocities were enumerated 
item by item—including the killing of Liu 
Ch’iu. He was held responsible for the 
imperial campaign and for its disastrous 
end. The indictment asked for the confis- 
cation of Wang’s property and for the 
execution of the members of his clan and 
of his clique. After some initial hesitation 
the regent eventually agreed. A _ conflict 
arising immediately afterwards within the 
palace between adherents of Wang and their 
enraged opponents resulted in the death 
of several people, among them the com- 
mander of the Embroidered-uniform Guard, 
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Subsequently Wang’s nephews, 
Wang Shan and Wang Lin, and many 
others were put to death. In the course 
of the confiscation of Wang Chen’s 
property inside and outside the capital, 
enormous quantities of gold and other 
treasures as well as several tens of thou- 
sands of horses, are said to have been 
seized by the government. 


Ma Shun. 


Chu Ch’i-chen, however, retained 
his affection for Wang Chen. After his 
restoration as emperor in 1457, he ordered 
(October 24) Wang’s rehabilitation, a 
funeral sacrifice, and the setting up of an 
ancestral hall, named Ching-chung tz’u #& 
ja] containing a memorial inscription and 
Wang’s image. in the Chih-hua ssu. Through- 
out the next two centuries this hall was 
maintained by Buddhist monks and incense 
burned in honor of Wang Chen. In 1742 the 
Ch’ien-lung emperor, following the advice 
of Shen T’ing-fang (ECCP), ordered the de- 
struction of the ancestral hall and Wang’s 
image; Wang Chen’s name_ was erased, 
moreover, from the three stone  inscrip- 
tions. By a strange mischance the eunuch’s 
on a fourth tablet, dated 1459, 


portrait 
into a privy, escaped 


which was dumped 
destruction. 


Practically all Chinese historical 
sources have been written or edited by 
members of the scholar-official class who 
affected to despise and to disparage the 
eunuchs, in particular those playing a 
role in politics. Thus all sources tend to 
emphasize the evil done by eunuchs and 
to minimize the responsibility of the 
emperor and the high civil officials in 
permitting eunuchs to act in administrative 
and political matters. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to decide to what degree Wang Chen 
was responsible for the atrocities and mal- 
practices attributed to him. The affection 
shown by Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen, in spite 
of the fact that the disastrous campaign, 
allegedly promoted by Wang Chen alone, 
had made him a prisoner and _ deprived 
him for a time of the imperial dignity, 
may perhaps indicate that Wang was not 
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entirely the monster which the historical 
records portray. 
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WANG Chi ER (T. (#8, Pth. 23), 
1378-May 30, 1460, a native of Shu-lu Ea 
ff, Pei-Chihli, and chin-shih of 1406, set 
an early example in Ming governmental 
employ by shifting from civil to military 
service. He also helped to advance the 
power of eunuchs at court through his 
connection with Wang Chen (q.v.). 

Wang Chi is described as tall and 
well built, agile and full of life. A skilled 
archer and a superb horseman, he also 
demonstrated physical courage and mili- 
tary talent. He enjoyed indulging in good 
food and musical entertainment. His love 
for creature comforts was such that even 
on the battle field his personal luggage 
was carried by several hundred men. His 
field tents were made of various materials 
to suit any climate. 

Wang began as a supervising secre- 
tary for War, then vice surveillance com- 
missioner of Shansi and prefect (1425) 
of Shun-t’ien (Peking) before his eleva- 
tion to be right vice minister of War 
(June 1, 1427). He remained in the latter 
position for almost seven years, the last 
year and a half acting as minister. He 
made a number of inspection trips in the 
provinces and redistributed the army units 
under the territorial commands. In 1433, 
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on orders from Emperor Chu Chan-chi 
(q.v.), he assembled six thousand boys 
from the hereditary military families and 
placed the special youth corps thus organ- 
ized under the command of the heir ap- 
parent, then six years old. Aimed at edu- 
cating him in military affairs, this arrange- 
ment in the long run paved the way for 
Wang Chen’s ascent to power. Wang 
Chen had already endeared himself to the 
young prince, the future emperor Chu 
Ch’i-chen (q.v.). After the latter’s succes- 
sion to the throne (February 7, 1435), 
Wang Chen arranged numerous parades 
and military reviews to please him. On 
such occasions he influenced the youth 
into granting impromptu promotions to 
army officers, thus establishing himself 
as an adviser on state affairs and setting 
the stage for his own ascendancy. 
Historians have not yet been able to 


ascertain how Wang Chi at first made 
connections with Wang Chen. Events in 
the 1430s suggest, however, that, while 


serving a minor on the throne, Wang Chi 
might have felt compelled to look to the 
latter for security. Wang Chi was formally 
promoted to minister of War on April 3, 
1434, barely nine months before the im- 
perial succession. Early in 1437 the em- 
peror put him in prison for failing to 
report the military situation on_ the 
northwest frontier as promptly as the boy 
monarch wished. Sometime after his re- 
lease that year, however, he was (June 4) 
ordered to proceed to Kansu to take com- 
plete charge of military operations. These 
capricious actions of the emperor clearly 
evidence the precariousness of Wang Chi’s 
position and help to explain why he had 
to seek the support of someone close to 
the throne. 

Wang’s campaign on the Kansu fron- 
tier (winter of 1437 38) involved a series 
of punitive expeditions against A-t’ai (see 
Aruytai) and To-er-chih-po 254A 44 
(Dorjibeg), Mongol leaders who controlled 
the remnants of Aruytai’s tribes. Upon 
arriving in the field, Wang reorganized 
the army command, executed a general 
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accused of failure in a previous cam- 
paign, and personally directed the attack. 
His report places the fighting in the 
Alashan desert between Yu-hai fAa¥g% 
(Kara-nor) and Ch’ang-ning Lake £& (or 
te) ‘Swi. He claimed a complete victory 
reporting that the Mongols were deci- 
mated, the two tribal leaders had barely 
escaped, and their chief lieutenants had 
been captured. When he returned to Pe- 
king to resume his ministerial duties (Spring 
1438), Wang was made _ concurrently 
chief minister of the Grand Court of 
Revision. 


Not all historians agree as to the 
three successive campaigns which Wang 
Chi carried out in the years from 1441 


to 1449 in the west Yunnan-north Burma 
region (see Ssu Jen-fa). It is clear never- 
theless that his ties with Wang Chen 
during this decade were very close. In 
his reports of victory Wang Chi never 
failed to cite the several eunuch inspectors 
attached to his command before he men- 
tioned his generals. His triumph in turn 
enhanced the prestige of his sponsor at 
court. On June 20, 1442, he was enfeoffed 
as earl of Ching-ylan i449; only then 
did he relinquish his office in the War 
ministry. 

Directly after his third tour of duty 
in Yunnan, inthe summer of 1449, Wang 
Chi again received the designation of 
commander-in-chief, this time to suppress 
a Miao #f rebellion in Kweichow and 
Hukuang. The field assignment enabled 
him to escape the consequence of an 
accusation made in Peking late that year 
of having been an associate of Wang 
Chen. It is said also that Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-yu (q.v.) honored him as an elder 
statesman who, aside from his military 
merits, had faithfully served four preced- 
ing emperors. By order of the emperor 
he was made supreme commander at Nan- 
king late in 1450 with the rank of minis- 
ter of War. 

Wang Chi maintained this post until 
1452. In that year he returned to Peking 
and retired from active service. After Chu 
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Ch’i-chen’s restoration in 1457 he once 
again became minister of War serving from 
March 13 through June 29. Then approach- 
ing the age of eighty, he was still ener- 
getic and active. Asserting that he had 
participated in the coup that made the 
restoration possible, Wang petitioned that 
his earldom be made hereditary; the em- 
peror consented. After he died his rank 
was posthumously raised to that of 
marquis (Ching-ytian hou f). Eight of 
Wang’s descendants were to inherit the 
earldom and stipend before the fall of 
the dynasty. Several became army gener- 
als, though none served with as much 
distinction as their colorful ancestor. With 
the single exception of Wang Shou-jen 
(q.v.), no other holder of a chin-shih degree 
in Ming times received such high awards. 
Twelve memorials submitted by Wang 
Chi dealing with his frontier operations 
and matters on army administration are 
preserved in the Huang Ming ching-shih 
wen-pien (see Ch’en Tzu-lung, ECCP). 
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WANG Chi £2 (T. zr, H. #22), May 
26, 1498-July 25, 1583, thinker and offi- 
cial, native of Shan-yin ||| in the pre- 
fecture of Shao-hsing, Chekiang, traced 
his descent from the same ancestor as 
his teacher, Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). His 
grandfather, Wang Li ##, was a district 
magistrate. His father, Wang Ching #, 
served as surveillance vice commissioner 
in Kweichow. Wang Chi’s elder brother, 
Wang Pang #$, was an invalid whom 
Wang Chi in later life looked after atten- 
tively. A good student, Wang Chi obtained 
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the chii-jen at the age of twenty-one 
(1519). In 1521 Wang Shou-jen returned 
to Yu-yao and started to teach the doc- 
trine of chih liang-chih #4 (extending 
the knowledge of the good), arousing 
thereby much criticism and _ opposition. 
Wang Chi and his friend, Ch’ien Te-hung 
(q.v.), were among the first to become 
Wang Shou-jen’s disciples. Wang Chi 
failed to pass the chin-shih examinations 
held in 1523; so he returned to Yi-yao 
to study under Wang. After about a year, 
he was able to comprehend the meaning 
of the master’s teachings. Together with 
Ch’ien Te-hung he was given the charge 
of assisting him in the instruction of 
new disciples. In 1526 Wang Shou-jen 
urged Wang Chi and Ch’ien to go once 
more to Peking for the examinations. 
They did so. Disappointed, however, by 
the mediocre calibre of the officials of 
the time, and angered by veiled attacks 
made on their master’s teachings, Wang 
Chi and Ch’ien Te-hung both returned to 
Yii-yao without taking the final palace 
examinations. Three years later, when the 
two friends went again to Peking for the 
same tests, word of their master’s death 
obliged them to return south prematurely. 
Both mourned for Wang Shou-jen as for 
a deceased father. 

Besides taking care of the master’s 
family affairs, they also established the 
T’ien-chen KiB Academy outside Hang- 
chow where they displayed a portrait of 
him. This provided an assembly place for 
fellow disciples and scholars, who gath- 
ered there twice a year to offer sacrifice 
to Wang Shou-jen and hold lecture meet- 
ings. Thus it was not until 1532 that 
Wang Chi and Ch’ien Te-hung finally 
acquired their chin-shih degrees. Wang 
Chi’s talents were recognized by the Grand 
Secretary, Chang Fu-ching (q.v.), who 
appointed him secretary of the bureau of 
operations in the ministry of War, Nan- 
king. Sickness, however, soon obliged him 
to take home leave. After his recov- 
ery, Wang Chi was approached by a 
messenger from the new Grand Secretary, 
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Hsia Yen (q.v.), regarding the possibility 
of his filling a vacancy as adviser in the 
household of the heir apparent. Wang 
declined the offer, thus provoking Hsia. He 
was sent back to Nanking, and _ rose 
later to become a director of the person- 
nel bureau in the ministry of War. When 
fires in the palace precincts caused the 
emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), to invite 
counsel (1541), many officials, including 
the supervising secretary, Ch’i Hsien f& 
Be (T. HK, H. Hy, 1492-1553, cs 1526), 
recommended Wang Chi for higher of- 
fice. Hsia Yen then rebuked Wang Chi 
for teaching “false doctrines,” and de- 
moted Ch’i Hsien to the provincial adminis- 
tration office in Shantung. Wang Chi 
immediately begged leave to resign. He 
was not dismissed until a year later, how- 
ever, following unfavorable evaluation 
given by Hstieh Ying-ch’i (q.v.) for the 
bureau of investigations of the ministry 
of Personnel. Huang Tsung-hsi (ECCP) 
notes that Hstieh, himself a follower of 
the school of Wang Shou-jen, did so for 
the purpose of “correcting” the course 
of “learning.” In any case, Wang Chi 
returned home, and for the next forty- 
odd years devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching philosophy. Although his friends, 
the scholars Ou-yang Te and T’ang Shun- 
chih (qq.v.) wished to recommend him 
Once more for government service, Wang 
advised them against doing so. In _ spite 
of his ever-rising reputation, therefore, 
Wang Chi remained in retirement. He 
spent his time traveling widely between 
Peking and Nanking, in the provinces 
south of the Yangtze, and in Fukien and 
Kwangtung, giving lectures in the nu- 
merous lecture halls (chiang-she #<) 
established by himself and other disciples 
of Wang Shou-jen. His ease of man- 
ner, gentleness, and eloquence drew large 
audiences. Such activity went on even 
after he had _ passed the age of eighty. 
He died at the age of eighty-five. 

Wang Chi was very devoted to his 
wife, but she bore him no children. She 
gave him a concubine so that he might 
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produce an heir. After her husband put 
into practice certain sexual techniques 
related to Taoist cultivation, which he 
learned from some individual possessing 
esoteric knowledge (i-jen¥é A), he achieved 
success. His wife had received some in- 
struction in the Confucian Classics but 
became a fervent Buddhist in middle life, 
devoted to Kuan-yin, and reciting the 
Diamond Sitra daily. To her, Wang Chi 
explained that the extension of liang-chih 
was the same as the Buddhist notion of 
preparing oneself for inner illumination. 
He greatly mourned her death, which 
occurred many years before his. 

Wang Chi’s eldest son, Wang Ying- 
chen fj, died relatively young. The 
second, Wang Ying-pin jf, passed the 
military examinations and served as assist- 
ant commissioner of a regional military 
commission. The youngest, Wang Ying-chi 
i, became a chii-jen in 1579. 

As a thinker, Wang Chi’s interpreta- 
tion of Wang Shou-jen’s “Four Maxims” 
(see Wang Shou-jen and Ch’ien Te-hung) 
shows the depth of his penetration into 
the master’s teaching, while it also inaugu- 
rates a period of controversy regarding 
the mind-in-itself (hsin chih ti 7#8) 
being beyond good and evil (wu-shan wu-o 
4 32 Te HE) Besides, inferring from 
this principle, Wang Chi also asserted that 
intentions (i #), knowledge (chih 4), 
and things, or rather “acts” (wu #%) are 
all, in a sense, beyond gcod and evil. In 
other words, he taught a complete “transcen- 
dance” of the ethical categories of good 
and evil which occurs with the recogni- 
tion in oneself that the mind (hsin) is, 
fundamentally speaking, independent of 
moral judgments while being at the same 
time the source of such judgments. The 
sage, for example, is so in tune with 
ultimate reality—the “highest good” which 
is beyond good and evil—that he can 
follow all the dictates of his mind and 
heart without fear of making any moral 
transgression. This interpretation has of- 
ten been described as the theory of the 
“Four Negatives” (ssu-wu Uf). Wang 
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Shou-jen himself expressed approval of 
it when he said that the man of superior 
spiritual perception was capable of pene- 
trating at once into the meaning of the 
mind-in-itself, and of uniting the internal 
and external in his efforts towards self- 
cultivation. But he also warned that few 
men in the world would be so spiritually 
perceptive as not to need to make efforts 
to do good and avoid evil; he could not 
merely meditate upon the mind-in-itself; 
this, indeed, was a practice that might 
lead into “emptiness and the void.” He 
therefore cautioned Wang Chi personally 
to emulate his fellow disciple, Ch’ien Te- 
hung, who held a differing interpretation of 
the maxims, in his concern for self-cultiva- 
tion (kung-fu T+), while at the same 
time he counseled Ch’ien to seek to fol- 
low Wang Chi in his insights into the 
fundamental nature of things (pen-t’i A##). 

Wang Chi’s insistence upon the nega- 
tive character of the mind-in-itself stemmed 
from his concern for the very absoluteness 
of this mind-in-itself, or of liang-chih. He 
sometimes referred to it also as sheng-chi 
4: (the springs of life). The experience 
of enlightenment, therefore, lies in recap- 
turing the hidden springs of life in oneself, 
and in allowing this to flow freely and 
operate naturally. Later on, Wang Chi 
would develop his insight into the mind-in- 
itself as being beyond good and evil toa 
teaching which has been called _liang- 
chih hsien-ch’eng lun 8 41Bipc#y (the 
doctrine of the ready-made liang-chih). 
He taught that the seed of sagehood, 
liang-chih, universally present in all men, 
is, in a sense, already “developed” (hsien- 
ch’eng) in all. One need merely to awake 
to its full meaning and power to become 
a sage. And, according to Wang Chi, this 
awakening could best be attained through 
faith (hsin{fs) in liang-chih. This constant 
reiteration of having “faith” in liang-chih 
gave Wang Chi’s philosophy a strong 
religious orientation, suggesting his 
personal discovery of the absolute within 
himself, and his desire to share this discov- 
ery of the absolute within himself, and 
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his desire to share this discovery with 
others. But he offers no method of veri- 
fying the attainment, through faith, of 
one’s real liang-chih. And his nearly 
exclusive encouragement of inner enlight- 
enment in preference to careful self-cul- 
tivation, tended to obscure the difference 
between the real sage and the potential 
one or even the hypocrite, between liang- 
chih in its purity and perfection and 
liang-chih as it lies hidden, not fully 
purified and activated. Thus the danger 
was that the absolute might become 
hidden and forgotten, as moral life and 
the pursuit of goodness shifted its basis 
to the relative principle of everyman’s 
liang-chih, and away from the conventional 
standards, drawn from classical injunc- 
tions as well as personal insights discovered 
through careful cultivation, accompanied 
by occasional moments of sudden illumina- 
tion. 

Wang Chi’s emphasis on inner enlight- 
enment caused him to treat the subject 
in greater detail. He described three kinds 
of enlightenment or illumination (wu fS): 
that which comes from the _ understand- 
ing of words, chieh f#-wu, is the lowest; 
that which is “confirmed” by meditation, 
cheng #-wu, is superior to the former; 
while that which comes from confronta- 
tion with life “penetrating enlightenment” 
(ch’e f{-wu) is the best and _ highest 
form. This shows certainly his regard for 
constant attentiveness, a kind of “cultiva- 
tion akin to non-cultivation.” While such 
practice was natural and spontaneous to 
the men of keen spiritual perception, it 
was nevertheless open to misinterpreta- 
tion by those less gifted, even among his 
own disciples. 

Wang Chi was virtually uninhibited 
in his overt efforts to promote an amal- 
gamation of Confucian teaching with 
Buddhist and Taoist insights. He de- 
scribed the doctrine of liang-chih as the 
focus of integration for the “Three Teach- 
ings,”and identified it with the Buddhist 
concept of wu (nothingness) and _ the 
Taoist notion of hst ## (emptiness). He 
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continued to regard himself, however, asa 
Confucian, and criticized the Buddhist and 
Taoist tendency to fall into empty abstrac- 
tion, and to withdraw the _ individual 
from his family and social involvements. 
Wang Chi made free use of Buddhist and 
Taoist terminology, but he did so mainly 
to illustrate the oneness of truth itself, 
and the foolishness of seeking any monop- 
oly for it in any arbitrary fashion. He 
also gave a real importance to using cer- 
tain techniques of Taoist cultivation, par- 
ticularly with reference to breath circula- 
tion. 

These teachings provoked much debate 
and criticism, first among Wang Chi’s 
fellow disciples, especially Nieh Pao and 
Lo Hung-hsien (gq.v.), who took him 
severely to task, and Tsou Shou-i (q.v.), 
and Ou-yang Te, who sought to remedy 
the defects of his teaching. This controver- 
Sy even continued long after his lifetime, 
and became the occasion for various at- 
tempts aimed at turning the tide toward 
an increasingly individualist and _ subjec- 
tivist tendency in moral and social behav- 
ior. It led to the gradual development of 
many “branches” in the school of Wang 
Shou-jen, with the followers of Wang Chi 
himself and of Wang Ken (q.v.) as the 
promoters of a mass movement of social 


protest marked by eccentric individual 
action, and with the best critics of this 
movement emerging especially from the 


scholars of the Tung-lin Academy (see Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng), who formed a_ distinct 
group as thinkers in themselves, but show 
unquestioned influences deriving from the 
school of Wang Shou-jen. 

Wang Chi had many disciples. These 
included some who were formally known 
as Wang Shou-jen’s or Wang Ken’s disci- 
ples, but who came under Wang Chi’s 
influence at one time or another—for 
example, Wang Ken’s own son, Wang Pi 
(see Wang Ken), T’ang Shun-chih, Lo 
Ju-fang, and Chou Ju-teng (qq.v.). Of his 
own immediate followers, his favorites 
seem to have been three lesser known 


men, Chou Meng-hsiu jg#875 (T. @##), 
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a cousin of Chou Ju-teng, Ting Pin J 
(T. 7B, H. =, cs 1571, d. 1633), and 
Lu Kuang-chai PEx}¢4% (T. Harp). The 
Ming-shih adds that later scholars, who 
were “superficial and eccentric,” frequent- 
ly called themselves Wang Chi’s disciples. 
Without endorsing this statement, one 
can safely say that Wang Chi’s_ influ- 
ence diffused itself during his own life- 
time and after. 

Together with Wang Ken, Wang Chi 
has been praised and blamed, during his 
own day and after, by those persons 
who either favored or disapproved of their 
free and individual interpretations of the 
Confucian Classics and of Wang Shou- 
jen’s teachings. Wang Ken’s plebeian orig- 
ins have, in our own time, given occasion 
for more applause among certain histori- 
ans of Chinese thought, while Wang Chi 
has been celebrated less. He was, never- 
theless, the most original thinker among 
all of Wang Shou-jen’s disciples, more 
daring than the faithful Ch’ien Te-hung 
and more learned than Wang Ken. 

Openly and without inhibition he made 
frequent use of Ch’an Buddhist and Taoist 
illusions and devices in his teachings. 
Although a native of Shan-yin, he was to be 
recognized, together with Wang Ken, as the 
Spiritual founder of the T’ai-chou branch of 
the school of Wang Shou-jen. Huang Tsung- 
hsi has compared the achievements of 
Wang Chi, as Wang Shou-jen’s spiritual heir, 
to those of Yang Chien (1149-1225), the 
disciple of Lu Chiu-yian (1139-92). 
Wang Chi and Yang Chien both developed 
further the Buddhistic implications in 
their masters’ doctrines, thus stimulating 
intellectual controversy and ferment. Crit- 
icized in their own day for having done 
so, both thinkers deserve reassessment 
for their personal and creative contribu- 
tions to the development of the “School 
of the Mind” (hsin-hsiieh >), that 
branch of the neo-Confucian movement 
which made such an impact especially on 
Ming and post-Ming thought. 

Of Wang Chi’s writings, a collection 
entitled Wang Lung-hsi ch’iian-chi =, 20 
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ch., consisting of his recorded dialogues, 
prose works, poems, and epitaphs, was 
compiled first by his sons, Wang Ying-pin 
and Wang Ying-chi, and published by 
his disciple, Hsiao Liang-kan #7  & (T. DI 


me, H. fie, cs 1571, 1534-1602). This 
was later republished in 1822, and 


reprinted in Taipei in 1970. The same 
collection, with the addition of Wang Chi’s 
Short treatise, Ta-hsiang i-shu KKH, 2 
ch., which purports to explain certain 
parts of the Book of Changes, and of 
biographical accounts of him by Hsii Chieh 
(q.v.) and Chao Chin #88 (T. sck, H. 
BRB, cs 1544, 1516-91), published by Ting 
Pin in 1615. This may be found in the 
National Central Library, Taipei, and in the 
Naikaku Bunko, Tokyo. There exists also 
a collection, Lung-hsi yii-lu 8 ch., 
Wang Chi’s recorded dialogues and essays, 
published during the Wan-li period, with 
a preface by Li Chih (q.v.). A copy of 
this is in the Seikado Bunko, Tokyo, which 
holds a second collection, entitled Lung-hsi 


Wang: hsien-sheng yii-lu chao $b, 9 ch. 
Another work by Wang Chi, entitled 
Chung-chien lu -HBBSR, 7 ch., is not in- 


cluded in the “Complete Works” and may 
be no longer extant. 
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WANG Ch’i 
WANG Chi +37 (T. scm. H. Pew). 
fl. 1565-1614, official and author, was a 


native of Shanghai, and the son of Wang 
I (CH. t§f), a student of medicine. 
[Editors’ note: The Shang-hai-hsien chih 
gives Wang Ch’i’s age at death as eighty- 
five sui and various sources indicate that he 
died before 1620. Supposing he was eighty 
in 1614 when he compiled the work on 
salt administration, his year of birth 
would be about 1535.] A chin-shih of 1565, 
Wang’s official career was hampered at 
critical junctures by a combination of 


two factors: he appears to have been a 
strong-willed individualist, and was not 
allied with any of the powerful factions 
in the central government. He first re- 


ceived appointment as magistrate of Ch’ing- 
chiang yl, Kiangsi (1565-67). After 
serving in the same capacity at Wan-an 
BZ, Kiangsi (1567-69), he was promoted 
to be a censor at the capital. At this 
point he became involved in court poli- 
tics and in 1570, after serving as a censor 
for less than a year, he was sent away 
from the capital to be assistant surveil- 
lance commissioner of Fukien in charge of 
educational affairs. In November, 1570, at 
a special examination of the censors (see 
Chao Chen-chi), he was one of twenty- 
seven cashiered or demoted. As one of 
the ten receiving less severe censure, viz., 
for incompetency (¥AFAM), he was de- 
moted to assistant department magistrate of 
Ch’iung-chou JJ), Szechwan. Afterwards 
he served as magistrate of Chin-hsien 
¥£X, Kiangsi (1573-75), and of Ts’ao #, 
Shantung (1575-76), and as department 
magistrate of K’ai-chou B4)}|, Pei-Chihli 
(1576-78), and as prefect of Ch’ing-chou- 
fu dN, Shantung (1578-81). Late in 
1581 he was promoted to be assistant 
surveillance commissioner of Hukuang, 
serving first as an intendant and then as 
director of educational affairs. Ultimately 
he was named assistant administration 
commissioner of Shensi, but by now he 
had decided that he had served long 
enough in the bureaucracy. Pleading that 
he was needed at home to care for his aged 
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parents, he asked to be relieved of all 
official duties and returned to his native 
district. 

Here on the banks of the Wu-sung 
River 4&}AjT, near the western border of 
Shanghai, he built an estate which he 
called Mei-hua-yiian #¥7/E}R (Plum Blossom 
Stream); and here among the myriad 
Chinese plum trees that he planted was his 
studio, where he spent the rest of his life 
studying and writing books. Most of his 
published works deal with history and 
problems of public administration, with 
economic affairs occupying a_ significant 
portion of his attention. The best known 
is the Hsii Wen-hsien tung-k’ao #8 ACB 
#%, 254 ch. (one of two works with the 
same title, the other one being compiled 
in the 18th century [see Ch’i Shao-nan, 
ECCP], which was intended as a sequel 
to a compilation of major events and 
documents made by Ma Tuan-lin (1223- 
89), the Wen-hsien tung-k’ao (published 
1319-24). But Wang’s work also includes 
six sections that are not in the compila- 
tion of Ma Tuan-lin, together with several 
new items. It is particularly valuable for 
its treatment of the Ming period down to 
ca. 1586 when it was brought to a close. 
Printed about 1603 it brought him wide 
acclaim. (The Harvard-Yenching Library 
reports also another addition to this work 
entitled Hsii Wen-hsien tung-k’ao tsuan 
Mm, 12 ch., written by Wang Ch’i, and 
edited by Lang Hsing fi J# er al, printed in 
the Ch’ung-chen era.) Another frequently 


consulted encyclopedic work he com- 
piled, supplemented by his son, Wang 
Ssu-i Ag, is the San-ts’'ai Cu-hui = {al 


f, 106 ch., completed in 1609. Containing 
a number of maps and illustrations, it 
too stresses the Ming period. The illustra- 
tions, however, are sometimes imaginary 
rather than factual. A Japanese edition 
differs in certain details to meet the de- 
mands of its readers; it is entitled Wakan 
AYE sansai zue, 105 ch., and edited by 
Terajima Ryoan 3:34, who published 
it in 1714. A third of Wang’s compilations 
on a large scale is the Pai-shih hui-pien f# 
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ih ge aa, 175 ch., a collection of anecdotes. 
In addition he served as_ chief com- 
piler of the gazetteer Ch’ing-p’u 7% jfj-hsien 
chih of 1597, 8 ch., and the revised edi- 
tion of the records of the Chekiang salt 
gabelle, Liang Che ts’o chih PR we. 24 
ch., completed about 1614. He is also 
credited with a work on the Chou-li, en- 
titled Chou-li chiian-ching chi-chu }R\ jz 
feye, 14 ch., a treatise on the textbook of 
military science, Wu-hsiieh ching chuan chi- 
chieh {ERK (ia f#, and an annotated 
text of the work on forensic medicine, 
Hsi-yiian chi-lan #3. In all he com- 
piled works totaling more than’ six hun- 
dred chiian on various subjects. The editors 
of the Imperial Library of the 18th cen- 
tury, while giving notices of seven of his 
works, found minor faults with all of 
them and allowed none to be copied into 
the Library. Today, however, both the 
Hsii Wen-hsien tung-k’ao and the San-ts’ai 
Cu-hui are regarded as valuable reference 
works on the Ming period. 

As a bureaucrat Wang Ch’i was honored 
in several shrines for celebrated officials. 
Especially in Ts’ao and K’ai-chou, because 
he held office during the years of tax 
reform (see Chang Chi-cheng), was he 
remembered for the new tax _ regulations 
which he instituted. It is said that in 
K’ai-chou a shrine with his statue was 
erected soon after he left and, accord- 
ing to legend, some twenty years later, 
when a minor repair was made on _ the 
Statue, it was found that a sore at the 
same spot on Wang’s body healed at 
once. 

Wang Ch’i’s other works are: Shih-fa 
Pung-k’ao FRYETS, 18 ch. (ca. 1596); 
Hai-fang chih BRE; Tung-wu shui-li yew 
IKFl| kao, 10 ch.; and a collection of his 
essays and poems entitled Hung-chou lei- 


kao th) SARS, 4 ch. 
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WANG Chih ys, fl. 1476-ca. 1481, a 
eunuch, was originally a member of the 
Yao ¥% minority group from Ta-t’eng-hsia 
* eilbk, Kwangsi: He began his palace 
career while young, serving at first as an 
attendant in the Chao-te Palace AA ‘Ee. 
Noticed for his superior intelligence, he 
was promoted to be in charge of the im- 
perial stables. He evidently remained in 
the imperial favor, and began to exercise 
some measure of influence in court affairs 
even before the attainment of high power. 

In 1476 the palace guard caught, and 
subsequently executed, one Li Tzu-lung 4 
f-##, said to be a sorcerer, who was found 
guilty of gaining illegal entrance into the 
imperial palace through the connivance of 
certain palace attendants. This untoward 
happening within his own gates prompted 
the emperor (Chu Chien-shen, q.v.) to 
seek more information about the world 
outside. To this end he ordered in 1477 
the setting up of the Western Depot pafR, 
an intelligence agency to which Wang 
was appointed as the officer in charge. 
The functions of this agency were similar 


to those of the Eastern Depot if, an- 
other eunuch agency, but from the start 
the Western Depot was more powerful 


than its older counterpart. 

Before long an event occurred which 
further enhanced Wang Chih’s position at 
court: T’an Li-p’eng SAN, a eunuch 
stationed at Nanking, was found smug- 
gling one hundred boatloads of illegal salt 
while on his return trip south after escort- 
ing a tribute mission to Peking; in addi- 
tion, T’an also was heaping demands on 
the local population all along his route of 
travel. When a local official at Wu-ch’eng 
pide (Shantung) remonstrated, T’an and 
his followers resorted to force, which 
resulted in one official being wounded and 
another person killed. When Wang Chih 
heard of this case, he had T’an arrested 
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and asked for the death penalty, which, 
however, was not carried out. Neverthe- 
less, Wang’s exertion in this case greatly 
impressed the emperor, who henceforth 
regarded Wang as an efficient eradicator 
of evil. He was given the rank of a cen- 
turion of the Embroidered-uniform Guard. 
From now on the Western Depot became 
the organ that was free to carry out a 
large number of persecutions accompanied 
by extremely harsh torture, and Wang 
became the most feared man in Peking. 
When he went abroad with his train of 
numerous followers, it is recorded that all 
the high ministers and noblemen who 
happened to encounter him always yielded 
the right of way. 

This state of affairs generated a cer- 
tain amount of protest, and the Western 
Depot was temporarily abolished as a_re- 
sult of memorials, submitted by a number 
of high metropolitan officials, denouncing 
Wang’s conduct. The memorials, however, 
did not succeed in impairing the emperor’s 
trust in Wang Chih, and soon the entire 
machinery of the Western Depot was 
revived. The outcome of this interlude 
was the further ascendancy of Wang, who 
apparently learned his lesson quickly and 
began to bring his associates into impor- 
tant government posts. Hsiang Chung (gq. 
v.), the minister of War who was one of 
those to impeach him, now was dismissed 
(July 18, 1477) and divested of all offi- 
cial ranks and honors. Meanwhile Wang 
Chih’s collaborators, Wang Yieh (q.v.) 
and Ch’en Yueh BR ge (T. EB, cs 1457), 
were entrusted with important commands, 


with Wang Yiieh in the capital and the 
northwest and Ch’en Yiieh on_ the 
northeastern frontier. These two men 
enhanced Wang Chih’s standing, each 


in his own way. 

These developments marked a new 
turn in Wang Chih’s career. Heretofore 
he had been chiefly concerned with inter- 
nal politics, but now he embarked on a 
period of military service on the northern 
frontier, during which he intended to cut 
as domineering a figure as he did in court 
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politics, and which he was to use as an 
additional factor in furthering his own 
power. In this he was temporarily success- 
ful. In 1479 he was ordered by the em- 
peror to inspect the frontiers, a mission 
he carried out with gusto; dashing across 
the territories at the head of a troop of 
horsemen, he sometimes covered several 


hundred Ji a day, and along the route 
the censors, the secretaries, and other 
provincial officials paid homage in front 


of his mount. Their servility was at least 
in part due to the fear Wang inspired 


among the officials of the inspected areas. 


It was known that he had uncovered a 
case of extreme corruption and _ cupidity 
in one of the provincial censors, and the 
man had been sent into exile. One excep- 
tion among the officials was Ch’in Hung 
Zhe (T. tk PB, 1426-1505, cs 1451, Pth. 
gag), then governor of Honan. Ch’in 
contested Wang Chih’s assumption of 
precedence during his tour of Ch’in’s 
territory and later dispatched a memorial 
to the throne reporting on Wang’s_ high- 
handed conduct. Upon his return to the 
capital, however, Wang adroitly brushed 
aside Ch’in’s charges and remained secure- 
ly in power. Another official who refused 
to do homage to him, the vice minister 
of War, Ma Wen-sheng (q.v.), was dis- 
missed on trumped-up charges on May 27, 
1479, and sent into exile. Even reports of 
malfeasance by Wang Yueh and Ch’en 
Yiieh did not immediately shake Wang 
Chih’s position as the most trusted  ser- 
vant of the emperor. 

When finally a blow did fall to under- 
mine Wang’s position, it came from a 
fellow eunuch and a rival from the East- 
ern Depot, Shang Ming f4j$%. Shang had 
just led a successful campaign against 
Mongol border intruders and was heavily 
rewarded, but his accomplishments were 
not reported by Wang Chih to the em- 
peror out of jealousy and chagrin. Infuri- 
ated, Shang memorialized on the malfea- 
sance of Wang Yueh, and on the fact 
that Wang Chih revealed confidential 
palace affairs to unauthorized persons. 
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Shang Ming’s action brought about a 
change in the emperor’s attitude toward 
Wang Chih. In 1481 Wang Chih and Wang 
Yueh were ordered to direct the defense 


of Hsuan-fu. After the invaders were 
repulsed, the emperor ordered these two 
to remain indefinitely on border posts, 


while other military officers were recalled 
to the more favored positions at court. 
This marked the beginning of Wang 
Chih’s fall. Subsequently the Western 
Depot was abolished, and the officials 
who had belonged to Wang Chih’s fac- 
tion were dismissed or punished. Finally 
Wang Chih’s own career reached the end 
of a full cycle: divested of all ranks, he 
was made once more a plain eunuch, and 
was transferred to work in the imperial 
stables at Nanking. His life was spared, 
however, despite suggestions that he be 
given the death penalty for his misdeeds. 
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WANG Chih + (T. #f& #048), 1379- 
October 15, 1462, a scholar-official who 
served for over thirty years in the Hanlin 
Academy and fourteen years as minister 
of Personnel, was a native of T’ai-ho #& 
Al, Kiangsi. His father, Wang Po-chen {4 
Fl (ming 2, H. |F A®, 1342-1416), at a 
special examination held in Nanking in 
1382 was accorded the top place among 
some five hundred men. In the next few 
years he served first as intendant at Lei- 
chou #%/), Kwangtung, and then as a 
secretary in the ministry of Revenue. 
About 1390, for a minor offense, he was 
exiled to Anking where he lived some 
nine years. He was then pardoned and 
sent to Hainan Island as _ prefect of 
Ch’iung-chou i), a post he held for 
about fourteen years. Reportedly he died 
in Peking in 1416 just after receiving a 
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new assignment. His name was long treas- 
ured in Kwangtung as one the worthy 
administrators of that province. 

Wang Chih himself became a chin-shih 
in 1404, was selected a Hanlin member, 
and as such served during the next thirty- 
four years in aliterary capacity, especially 
on the editorial board of the first four 
shih-lu. Meanwhile he rose in rank until 
he became a vice minister of Rites in 
1438. About this time he was in line for 
membership in the Grand Secretariat, but 
was instead appointed minister of Person- 
nel in February, 1443, an office he 
administered creditably until he retired in 
1457. It has been recorded that he was 
barred from being made a grand secre- 
tary because his fellow townsman and rela- 
tion, the powerful grand secretary, Yang 
Shih-ch’i (q.v.), held a grudge aginst him. 
According to a rumor, Wang learned of 
a misdeamenor committed by Yang’s son. 
As a concerned neighbor and friend, he 
reported it to Yang. On being questioned, 
the son refused to admit his fault. Conse- 
quently Yang began to distrust his old 
friend. This story may be authentic but 
it does not follow that it resulted in 
Wang’s being denied a place in the Secre- 
tariat. Actually it seems that the designa- 
tion of Wang to head the ministry of 
Personnel in 1443 was one of the wisest 
moves which Yang made. _ By relying on 
Wang’s integrity the government was able 
to resist to some degree the rising influ- 
ence of the eunuchs and to strengthen 
the administration. During the critical years 
that followed, Wang Chih, in his position 
as doyen of the ministers and through his 
appointment of the right persons to pro- 
vincial posts, helped to save the country. 
All this seems to demonstrate Yang’s judg- 
ment of character, and if he indeed ever 
held any grudge against Wang, it shows 
his statesmanship and magnanimity. 

In the ministry of Personnel Wang’s 
work was characterized not only by com- 


petence but also by a rigorous sense of 
justice. Wang was diligent and strict in 
the performance of his_ duties. For 
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example, he made it a practice to test all 
those receiving censorial offices, and 
graded them, so that he might be guided 
later in their promotion or demotion. He 
took care that no charge of nepotism 
might be laid against himself. In the case 
of his own son, Wang Tzu fM (T. 7%), 
then a lecturer in the National University 
in Nanking, a certain director of a 
bureau in his ministry proposed that the 
young man be transferred to the Univer- 
sity in Peking, the better to look after his 
father. Wang Chih blocked the transfer. 
His first years in office (1443-49) were 
at a time when the iufluence of the 
eunuch Wang Chen (q. v.) was paramount, 
and injustice at the capital rampant. 
Local governments, however, were gener- 
ally well ruled, as Wang had chosen _ su- 
perior men to administer them. 

In 1446 Li Heng 2 (cs 1443), a vice 
minister of Revenue, taking advantage of 
his connections with Wang Chen, made 
a false charge against a director of a 
bureau, named Chao Min #8 (T. Ha). 
When Wang Chih and two junior colleagues 


became involved in the case, all four, 
including Li Heng, were thrown into 
prison. On September 24 the emperor 


released Wang and one of his colleagues, 
but Li and Wang’s other’ colleague 
received punishments of three and two 
months’ loss of pay respectively. 

The year 1449 was a critical one in 
the Ming dynasty. When Wang Chen 
learned of the invasion of Esen (q. v.) in 
the northwest, he urged the emperor to 
organize and take personal leadership of an 
expedition against the Oirat leader. On 
July 20 Wang Chih issued a forthright me- 
morial strongly protesting any such action. 
The emperor stubbornly brushed it aside 
and took off not long after, ordering 
Wang to remain behind. A _ calamitous 
defeat followed. Back in Peking, in the 
distraught days which ensued, while Yu 
Ch’ien (qg. v.), first as acting minister of 
War, then as minister (September 7), set 
about stabilizing the situation, Wang Chih 
as head of the ministers rendered full 
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cooperation. That his help at this juncture 
was appreciated is indicated by the award, 
on September 13, of the title of grand 
guardian of the heir apparent. 

In the next nine months one of the 
most vexing questions that arose at court 
was whether or not to accept Esen’s of- 
fer of peace and permit him to return 
his imperial prisoner, Chu Ch’i-chen (q. 
y.). Wang Chih took the lead (July 9, 
1450) in proposing that Esen’s overtures 
be accepted. The new emperor, Chu Ch’i- 
yu ‘(qg..v:), . did, not jrelish> this »idea; .-it 
might lead to the loss of his throne. 
Wang joined others in contending that 
the emperor should at least send an envoy 
to Esen. The upshot was that on August 
8 three envoys were dispatched. On their 
return the emperor still hesitated to com- 
ply with the suggestion, repeatedly urged 
by Wang and others, that his half-brother 
be welcomed back to the capital. But 
Esen did not wait for compliance. He 
returned his prisoner on September 20. It 
was a cool welcome, however, which the 
emperor gave him at the Tung-an Gate 
RAY. Not surprisingly, later historians 
were to criticize both the emperor for his 
lack of fraternal piety and the ministers, 
including Wang Chih, for failing to be 
more urgent in their pressures on Chu 
Ch’i-yu. In April of the ensuing year, when 
the Oirat sent an embassy to the court 
asking for one in reply, and the emperor 
once more paid no heed, Wang Chih and 
others remonstrated, holding that at the 
very least courtesies should be maintained. 
But the emperor stubbornly refused. So 
Wang in a memorial submitted in June 
importuned him to pay attention to the 
defense of the frontier and to the reor- 
ganization of the army, which had become 
demoralized. To this the emperor gave his 
assent. 

By this time Wang Chih was seventy- 
two years of age. The emperor, while 
Ssympathizing with his desire for retire- 
ment, did not wish to lose his counsel. So 
he relieved Wang of his administrative 
duties (but not his office) and appointed 
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a co-minister, first Ho Wen-yuan (see Ho 
Ch’iao-hsin), then Wang Ao ¥% (q. y.), at 
the same time according him additional 
honors. Meanwhile another problem was 
developing—that of dynastic succession. 
There was already an heir apparent in resi- 
dence; his nephew Chu Chien-shen (gq. v.). 
But the emperor had other intentions. 
Acting on a memorial from a sycophantic 
hereditary official in Kwangsi, Huang 
Hung (see Chu Ch’i-yii), the emperor 
proposed the substitution of his own son. 
The high officials at court, Wang Chih 
among them, were astounded. Softened 
by bribes, however, they finally agreed. 
Wang reportedly stamped his feet in dis- 
may over his own weakness in signing 
the document signifying approval. 

A few days after the coup d’état of 
Chu Ch’i-chen, Wang was permitted to 
retire. The new regime treated the elderly 
courtier well, loading him with gifts and 
ordering him conveyed home by imperial 
post horses and barges. For the next five 
years he lived quietly, surrounded by 
members of his family and friends, and 
indulging his taste for poetry and prose 
and calligraphy of which he was a mas- 
ter. He passed away at the age of eighty- 
three, the court honoring him with more 
high sounding titles aud the posthumous 
name Wen-tuan 3H. 

Wang’s’ writings, collected under 
the title -an chi HI#E4, 13 ch., Hou & 
chi, 37 ch., edited and published after his 
death by two of his sons, were copied 
two centuries later into the Ssu-k’u 
chiian-shu. Another collection in 40 chiian, 
entitled Ch’ung-pien igi Wang Wen-tuan 
kung wen 3% chi, with preface of 1563, 
was printed in the Lung-ch’ing period, 
and reprinted in 1867. While active in 
Peking during his years in the Hanlin 
Academy Wang was well known for his 
literary attainments, and was responsible 
for many of the state papers of his day. 
A slight work (illustrated) bearing the 
general title Er yiian chi —[_a (Two 
garden assemblies), 2 ch., acopy of which 
is in the Library of Congress, gives some 
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indication of his associations and of his 
station in polite society. The first volume 
tells of a meeting on April 6, 1437, in 
the Apricot Garden 4 fm in Peking of 
nine men: the three Yang (see Yang Shih- 
ch’i), Wang Ying (see Li Ch’ang-chi), 
Wang Chih, Li Shih-mien (q. v.), and three 
others of consequence at court. Each man 
contributed a poem, and these are recorded 
in the volume along with the depiction of 
the scene, contributed by Hsieh Huan APF 
(T. %£%8), a favorite landscapist of the 
emperor Chu Chan-chi (gq. v.). Some of 
Wang Chih’s writings were probably com- 
missioned by powerful eunuchs, as in the 
case of the dedication of the Buddhist 
temple Fa-hai ssu #¢¥g+ in 1443. The 
temple, situated about fifteen miles west 
of Peking, was rebuilt by the senior eun- 
uch, Li Tung 4:%. Wang Chih is also 
known to have compiled a_ textbook for 
young girls, entitled Nii-chiao hsii-pien tr 
# ise, as a supplement to similar works 
by Chu Hsi (1130-1200) and others. 
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WANG Chih-teng = #PE& (T. (AR AR 
(afl, H. $242 f=), 1535-1612, poet and 


calligrapher, was a native of Ch’ang-chou 
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#)\| (Soochow). He demonstrated his gifts 
at a tender age. After becoming a hsiu- 
ts'ai, he visited Peking in 1564. Here he 
became the house guest of Yiian Wei 
(see Liang Meng-lung), a grand secre- 
tary. One day Yiian gave a written test to 
Hanlin bachelors, asking each to compose 
a verse on the purple peony. None met 
his approval; but when Wang wrote one, 
it, in Yuan’s opinion, surpassed the others. 
As a consequence, Yuan employed him 
as a private secretary and recommended 
him to be an editor in the Imperial Li- 
brary. Unfortunately his patron soon passed 
away, and Wang returned home. In 1567 
he revisited Peking. By this time Hsii 
Chieh (q.v.), who had never liked Yian 
Wei, had become grand secretary. So his 
friends advised Wang Chih-teng not to 
let his old relations with Yiian become 
known, but he retorted: “Why _ shouldn’t 
I? Friendship is friendship. It is everlast- 
ing,” and he proceeded to publish two 
poetical works: Yen-shih chi 3e7fif— and 
K’o-yiieh chi Aix, both reflecting on his 
association with Yuan. 

Following the death of Wen Cheng- 
ming (q.v.), Wang Chih-teng played a 
leading role among the literary circles of 
Soochow for some thirty years. Another 
cultural leader in the area was Wang 
Shih-chen (q.v.). According to Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i (ECCP), there were three signi- 
ficant poets without official distinction at 
this time, namely: Shen Ming-ch’en}, BA ES 
(T. $28l)), a distant relative of Shen I- 
kuan (q.v.), Wang Shu-ch’eng =AXZ-K  (T. 
7K, H. F-%)), and Wang Chih-teng. Of 
these, Wang Chih-teng was preeminent. 
Shen Shih-hsing (qg.v.), now living in 
retirement in Soochow, highly appreciated 
Wang Chih-teng’s talents, and frequently 
met with him to compose poems. Wang 
Shih-chen was also a friend, but their 
views On literature were divergent. Wang 
Shih-chen listed Wang Chih-teng as only 
one of the forty literati of his time. After 
the former’s death, his second son Wang 
Shih-su (see Wang Shih-chen) suffered im- 
prisonment. Wang Chih-teng did everything 
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possible to effect his release. His 
behavior made him greatly esteemed. He 
was fond of conversing with friends, 
often chatting until midnight. People gath- 
ered around him, listening to his stories 
with untiring interest. In Soochow only 
Shen Shih-hsing’s house was as crowded 
as Wang Chih-teng’s. As he was a well- 
known calligrapher, tourists coming from 
distant parts usually paid him a_ courtesy 
call and treasured his writings as a 
souvenir. 

In the reign of Emperor Chu I-chun 
(q.v.), Grand Secretary Chao Chih-kao 
(see Shen I-kuan) recommended Wang 
Chih-teng’s participation in the compila- 
tion of the national history, but the sug- 
gestion was not carried out. According 
to Chang Hsiian (q.v.), Wang Chih-teng 
declined the offer. He spent the rest of 
his life at home, pursuing his literary 
work. When he was sixty-nine years of 
age, he met his former paramour, Ma 
Hsiang-lan YAR (original name BFR 
T. %&B, %5, H. A, 1548-1604), a 
courtesan in Nanking. She had made a 
name for herself by painting orchids and 
bamboos and writing poems. In former 
days Ma Hsiang-lan once expressed a 
wish to marry him, but Wang Chih-teng 
declined. Now she was fifty-six. In honor 
of Wang’s birthday, she arranged a _ big 
celebration in Fei-hsii yianjt24fj (Garden 
of willow catkins), where drinking, writ- 
ing, and revelry lasted almost a _ whole 
month. The story came to be described 
in an opera entitled Pai-lien ch’iin Fyfe, 
written by Cheng Chih-wen #74 (T. 
$4). The main theme, however, related 


the romance of T’u Lung (q.v.) and a 
courtesan named K’ou Ssu-er 5&pU5¢ 
(original name 9&4c#). Both T’u Lung 


and Wang Chih-teng were old friends, 
then sojourning in Nanking. In the same 
year Ma Hsiang-lan breathed her last 
quietly and serenely after a long prayer. 
She was a devout Buddhist. Her poetical 
works were printed in 2 chiian with a 
preface by Wang Chih-teng, who also 
wrote 12 stanzas as anelegy. Ma Hsiang- 
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lan wrote one opera as well. Neither of 
these is extant. 

Wang Chih-teng was survived by 
several sons, his youngest Wang Liu 
(T. kB) was a poet. His daughter was 
wedded to Wen Yuan-shan 4 7pse (T. 
fz, H. pepe, 1554-89), son of Wen Chia 
(see Wen Cheng-ming). Wang Chih-teng 
wrote this epigram on the tomb of Wen 
Yuan-shan: “His painting is of the first 
quality, and so also is his poetry.” Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i, in penning the short biographi- 
cal sketch of Wang Chih-teng, wrote: 
“When I reached thirty sui, I was in- 
formed that Mr. Wang was still in good 
health. We were acquainted with each 
other, but never met. I regret now that I 
missed his fine companionship.” In_ his 
Ming anthology, Ch’ien Ch’ien-i selected 
203 poems from Wang Chih-teng’s works. 
But Chu I-tsun (ECCP) thought the selec- 
tion too generous. He remarked: “Wang 
Chih-teng’s poems are bred in the flesh 
rather than in the bones.” In any case 
his poetical writings are voluminous, being 
published under various titles, such as 
Chin-ling chi BBS, 2 ch., Chin-ch’ang & 
EB, chi, 4 ch., Yii-hang chi Wait, 1 ch., 
etc., running to 15 titles. His complete 
works were known as Wang Pai-ku chi 44 
Bete, 24 ch. (Another edition is in 38 
chiian.) In the 18th century, this was 
ordered burned, but some copies are still 
preserved today in China and Japan. The 
copy in the Library of Congress is incom- 
plete. 

Wang Chih-teng’s letters were printed 
under the title Mou-yeh #28 chi, 10 ch. 
(The copy in the Library of Congress is 
in 4 chiian.) The sketchbooks, bearing 
various titles and describing travel, hob- 
bies, etc., have been reprinted in many 
collectanea. Wu-she pien '2jtt G1 ch., gives 
account of religious customs in Soochow. 
Wu-chiin tan-ch’ing chih ERA H, 1 ch., 
comments on the famous painters of 
Soochow, with Shen Chou (q.v.) topping 
the list. -shih 2851, 1 ch., is a short his- 
tory of the game of chess. These three 
the editors listed in the Ssu-k’u catalogue, 
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but failed to include in the Imperial Library. 

During this golden age of K’un-ch’ii 
Eid, when T’ang Hsien-tsu (ECCP) and 
Liang Ch’en-yli (q.v.) were making great 
Strides in their art, Wang Chih-teng also 
wrote one opera known as Ch’iian-te chi 
4- 7820, and in collaboration with Chang 
Ch’i 5 (T. 4846, H. BRIS) compiled 
an anthology of san-ch’t #¢#h (dramatic 
lyrics), entitled Wu-sao chi SASK, 1 ch. 
Later Chang Ch’i and his younger broth- 
er, Chang Hsii-ch’u f#J, expanded the 
book to 4 chiian, and called it Wu-sao ho- 
pien. Another opera by the name of 
Ts’ai-p’ao chi F%#azc carries the name of 
Wang Chih-teng as the author, but there 
is no proof of this attribution. 

In calligraphy Wang Chih-teng’s writ- 
ing was chiefly influenced by Wen Cheng- 
ming. It is noted for its harmony. His 
fame as a calligrapher was equal to that 
of Chou Trien-ch’iu ARR (CT. AER, 
H. $¥g%, 1514-95), a close disciple of Wen 
Cheng-ming. Chou T’ien-ch’iu, however, 
was asked to write more stone inscriptions 
than Wang Chih-teng. They were firm 
friends, although sometimes they made 
fun of each other. While Chou T’ien-ch’iu 
compared Wang Chih-teng’s handwriting 
to a praying mantis extending its feelers, 
Wang Chih-teng retorted that Chou’s 
writing looked like an earthworm grovel- 
ing in the mud. The well-known art critic 
and author, Liang Chang-chiz: (ECCP), 
once kept two examples of calligraphy, 
known as Lin lan-t’ing chou fi Raj -S>iih 
(imitation of the Lan-t’ing scroll), one by 
Wang Chih-teng written at the age of 
seventy-seven sui, and the other by Chou 
T’ien-ch’iu written at the age of  sixty- 
seven sui. The handwriting on both scrolls, 
commented Liang Chang-chiu, was forceful 
and exquisite, showing no sign of senility. 
It appears that both were competing also 
for calligraphic honors. 
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Liu Lin-sheng 


WANG Chin +8 (T. JH), died 1451, 
original name Ch’en Wu [ii#e, a native 
of Chiao-chih (Annam), was one of the 
most favored eunuchs in the early years 
of the Ming dynasty. On his return from 
military service in Chiao-chih, presumably 
in 1408, the duke of Ying-kuo, Chang 
Fu (q.v.), brought with him several boys 
of presentable appearance to Nanking, 
made them eunuchs, and sent them to 
the palace as a gift to the emperor, Chu 
Ti (q.v.). This group included, besides 
Ch’en Wu, Fan Hung Yeah (original ming. 
#), Juan An, and Juan Lang (qq.v.), all 
of whom were to become well known in 
government _ circles. Fan Hung, who 
acquired a superior education, rose to be 
charged with the directorate of ceremonial 
(a eunuch agency) in the period of Cheng- 
tung and died in the T’u-mu disaster (see 
Wang Chen); Juan An, a functionary in 
the ministry of Works, was responsible in 
the same years and later for much of the 
rebuilding of Peking; and Juan Lang 
served in the treasury. 

Ch’en Wu’s initial assignment was to 
serve in the residence of the heir ap- 
parent, Chu Chan-chi (q.v.). Some time after 
the latter ascended the throne (1426), 
Ch’en’s name was changed to Wang 
Chin, and in due course he was given 


charge of the directorate of ceremonial, 
a post of considerable power. When the 
emperor found it necessary to take the 


field against his uncle, Chu Kao-hsu (q.v.) 
Wang Chin accompanied him. The 
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monarch apparently appreciated his counsel 
on military matters, consulted him fre- 
quently throughout his reign, and gave 
him several military assignments. In July, 
1429, Wang joined the expeditionary army 
of General Shih Chao #HG (d. February, 
1444) against the rebellious Uighur chief- 
tain of the Ch’ii-hsien #4 Guard (south- 
west of Su-chou #§)}| in modern Kansu), 
who was accused of robbing the envoys 
from the Western regions and _ blocking 
their passage. In 1432, in addition to 
other monetary gifts, the emperor presen- 
ted Wang with four golden seals, one of 
which carried the inscription ‘“Chung-kan 
i-tan” ‘HhPzefe Cloyal and faithful). He 
also awarded him two palace girls as 
maids, and offered an appointment to his 
adopted son Ch’en Lin [&H, who then 
assumed the new name Wang Ch’un 
(#&). By this time Wang Chin must have 
also acquired considerable property, for 
when the court ordered him and _ five 
other high officials to surrender the land 
they illegally appropriated in Kansu and 
turn it over for military farming in June, 
1437, they were reported to own more 
than six hundred ch’ing (almost 10,000 
acres). 

Wang Chin continued to serve the 
next emperor Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.). When 
the latter decided to abandon the costly 
expeditions of Cheng Ho (q.v.)_ shortly 
after his accession, he dispatched Wang 
Chin to T’ai-ts'ang A, near Soochow, 
to take charge of the ocean-going vessels. 
In December, 1448, when a punitive army 
was sent to Fukien to suppress the rebel- 
lion of Teng Mao-ch’i (q.v.), Wang Chin 
and another eunuch, Ts’ao Chi-hsiang (q. 
v.), were appointed to supervise the fire- 
arms units. 

Wang Chin lived into the reign of 
the succeeding emperor, Chu Ch’i-yt (q. 
v.), and enjoyed his confidence. When 
Wang died, the emperor, in addition to 
giving him an elaborate burial, is said to 
have awarded his family some five hun- 
dred thousand strings of cash. The reason 
for such a lavish gift, according to the 
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Shui-tung jih-chi of Yeh Sheng (q.v.), who 
based himself on the authority of Ch’en 
Hsiin (see Li Yuian), was in recompense 
for Wang Chin’s “protection of the heir 
apparent”; this seems to suggest that 
Wang supported him in his designation 
of Chu Chien-chi (see Chu Ch’i-yu) as 
the heir to the throne. The favors grant- 
ed to the Wang family did not continue, 
however; immediately following his death 
Wang Chin’s residence in Nanking was 
converted into a monastery known as 
Ch’eng-en ssu A+, and in March, 1457, 
the reinstated emperor, Chu Ch’i-chen, 
ordered the transfer of Wang Chin’s land 
and that of several other eunuchs to his 
new favorite, Ts’ao Chi-hsiang, apparently 
as a reward for the part he took in the 
restoration of his throne. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


WANG Ching-hung +4, (or 4), died 
ca. 1434, a eunuch and contemporary of 
Cheng Ho (q.v.), was second in command 
on several of the admiral’s voyages. His 
name first appears in the records on July 
11, 1405, when he joined the first of the 
great expeditions to the South Seas. This 
one lasted until September 21, 1407, hav- 
ing been dispatched ostensibly to carry im- 
perial edicts to the rulers of countries to 
be visited, and to present them with gold 
embroidered silk appropriate to their rank, 
but actually to demand tribute and, accord- 
ing to some legends, to make a search 
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for the vanished Emperor Chu Yiin-wen 
(q.v.). The fleet included sixty-two (or 
sixty-three) large and 255 smaller vessels, 
and touched at Champa, Java, Sumudra, 
Lambri, Ceylon, and Calicut. Wang went 
too on the second and third voyages of 
1407-9 and 1409-11, on which the fleets 
(now somewhat reduced in size) revisited 
some of the same countries and made 
additional stops onthe coast of India and 
at Hormuz. In Ceylon, on the third expedi- 
tion, the Chinese encountered opposition, 
suppressed it, seized the king and queen 
and their children, and took them captive 
to Nanking. On this occasion the Chinese 
erected at Galle a tablet bearing a date 
equivalent to February 15, 1409; apparently 
prepared in advance in Nanking, it carries 
a trilingual inscription (Chinese, Persian, 
and Tamil). This inscription reports that 
the principal envoys were Cheng Ho and 
Wang Kuei-t’ung #58 or Wang Ch’ing- 
lien ye. This is puzzling, as other 
sources relate that the envoys who accom- 
panied Cheng were Wang Ching-hung, Hou 
Hsien (q.v.), Li Hsing 4:88 (fl. 1403-30), 
Chu Liang #8 (fl. 1409-30), Chou Man 
fay (fl. 1409-22), Hung Pao (see Cheng 
Ho), Yang Chen #/8 (fl. 1409-30), 
Chang Ta #63#, and Wu Chung ;—all 
grand eunuchs; also the regional military 
commissioner Chu Chen #[8, Fei Hsin, 
and Ma Huan (qq.v.), the religious leader 
&# Ha-san "= (Hasan), and P’u Ho- 
jih ¥§MMH Cfl. 1409-1417). 

The name of Wang Ching-hung ap- 
pears again at the beginning of 1425 when 
the new emperor, Chu Kao-chih (q.v.), 
ordered Cheng Ho to assure the safety of 
the southern capital (Nanking) by employ- 
ing the troops who had gone among _ the 
“barbarians,” and proposed that he should 
take counsel from Wang Ching-hung and 
others. These eunuchs were commanded 
as well to repair the palace buildings of 
Nanking and buy gold leaf for their 
beautification. Five years later Emperor 
Chu Chan-chi (q.v.) decided to dispatch 
a seventh expedition, and again named 
Cheng Ho and Wang Ching-hung as his 
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chief agents. This time they visited some 
twenty kingdoms, including the Maldive 
Islands and Arabia, and such places on 
the eastern coast of Africa as Mogadishu, 
Brava, and Juba. Their main fleet, start- 
ing out in February, 1431, reached Hormuz 
in January, 1433, and returned in July of 
the same year. On the way one or more 
vessels stopped over in Taiwan, at Ch’ih- 
ch’ien gRix, where Wang is credited with 
curing certain aborigines of an ailment 
by adding a potion to the water and 
making them bathe in it. 

In 1434 Wang, this time in command, 
was sent on an expedition to Sumatra to 
tender the sympathy of the imperial court 
to the king, whose younger brother, Ha- 
li-chih-han PAFllz wi, had died in Peking. 
Reportedly Wang lost his life in a shipwreck 
off the coast of Java while on this mis- 
sion. He must have left a deep impression, 
for his name is still remembered there as 
Wang San-pao =#% (the three jewels or 
Triratna)—an epithet applied in this age 
to certain important eunuchs. A grotto in 
a temple at Semarang is named San-pao 
tung ja, anda cult among the Chinese 
residents kept his memory green for four 
centuries and is still alive. Pictures of the 
grotto and of the tablet honoring him are 
reproduced in the T’oung Pao of 1898. 
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WANG Chiu-ssu —7LIE (CT. mK, H. BERR, 
se BATA), 1468-1551, famous as writer of 
san-ch’ii (song poems) and as one of 
the “seven early masters” of the classical 
prose style (ku-wen-tz’u, see Li Meng- 
yang), was a native of Hu &-hsien, 
Shensi, close to the home districts of his 
good friend K’ang Hai and the eunuch 
Liu Chin (qq.v.). His grandfather served 
as a magistrate in Shansi and Shantung, 
and his father, Wang Ju f% (T. K&, 
1438-1512), rose to be director of studies 
in the Nan-yang paf§ prefecture in Honan. 
Wang Chiu-ssu. won a high position in 
the metropolitan and palace examinations 
of 1496, was taken into the Hanlin Acad- 
emy, and later promoted to the position 
of director of a bureau in the ministry of 
Personnel. In this position he became more 


involved in Liu Chin’s political actions 
than his younger friend K’ang Hai, 
since the ministry played a key role if 


any attempt were to be made to _ revise 
the personnel of the imperial government. 
In building up a faction, Liu also prefer- 
red his fellow provincials from Shensi to 
the central officials of predominantly 
southern origin. After Liu’s downfall, 
Wang was demoted to become assistant 
sub-prefect in Shou-chou 33%)\{ (Anhwei) 
and then cashiered like K’ang Hai. Coming 
from “the same area, the same office, 
and receiving the same demotion after 
Liu Chin’s downfall,” as the Ming-shih 
narrates, both prose and poetry writers 
from China’s northwest were destined for 
a life in common. 
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Wang also wrote a one-act drama on 
the Chung-shan lang yl)jR (Wolf of 
Central Mountain) theme (like two other 
dramatists of the time). His magnum 
opus, however, was the drama on Tu Fu’s 
sentimental springtime journey, entitled 
Tu Tzu-mei ku-chiu yu-ch’un chi #t-f Yh 
Wwe #Rac, also called Ch’ii-chiang chun #AYL 
He (Sheng Ming tsa-chii ARE edition, 
with a preface of K’ang Hai dated 1519). 
It is said that his account of the wicked 
T’ang minister Li Lin-fu) (d. 753) isa 
covert attack on Li Tung-yang (q.v.), a 
bureaucrat and master of bureaucratic 
literature. Wang died after more than 
forty years at home, aged eighty-three. 


Besides editing his home district’s gaz- 
etteer, the Hu-hsien chih, Wang left a col- 
lection of literary works: the Mei-p’o chi 
PERE SE, 16 ch., to which was later added 
a supplementary collection, hAsii-chi #8, 3 
ch., edited by Wang Hsien gk (T. #EGE 
H. Faw, AA, 1487-1547, cs 1523) and 
Weng Wan-ta 382 (T. (xX, H. RE. 
1498-November 30, 1552, cs 1526, Pth. # 
#z). These writings were well received in 
Ming times and went through several 
editions. There is also a complete collection 
of his song poetry, entitled Pi shan yiieh-fu 
28 |;S2RF, 8 ch., printed in 1640 as an 
appendix to the Mei p’o ch’iian 4 -chi, an 
enlarged edition of the Mei-p’o chi. 

K’ang Hai and Wang Chiu-ssu at first 
belonged to the inner circle of Ming 
China’s bureaucratic elite, namely the Hanlin 
Academy, which stood in close proximity 
to the Grand Secretariat. Usually the best 
writers among the palace examination 
degree holders were selected for it to 
prepare for literary duties and possibly a 
higher service in the central bureaucracy. 
Wang and K’ang unfortunately became in- 
volved in court politics which  inter- 
rupted their careers in the government. 
Being northerners and active promoters 
of a new style of writing, they got into 
trouble with the bureaucracy then dom- 
inated by southerners. Their downfall 
may well have been caused by the literary 
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and political antagonism which character- 
ized many a dispute in the northern capital. 
As masters of the Chinese language, how- 
ever, they helped to bridge the gap _ be- 
tween the conservative ancient style and 
language more like the southern by wri- 
ting song poems of a new kind; in this 
Style they came to be acclaimed by later 
critics of the present century, such as Jen 
Chung-min (see Feng Wei-min) and Cheng 
Ch’ien (see Chao Nan-hsing) as two of 
China’s greatest masters. In this respect 
they have a secure place among the best 
writers of Ming China. 
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WANG Ch’iung +38 (T. &#, H. G8), 
October 3, 1459-August 20 (or 22), 1532, 
Official, was a native of Taiyuan, Shansi. 
A precocious child, he could write at four 
sui and four years later had read_ the 
Book of History. A  chin-shih of 1484, he 
was assigned to the ministry of Works 
and appointed a year later a secretary in 
that ministry. From 1493 to 1496 he 
served. as. director, of one, of. sthe- three 
sections of the Grand Canal and compiled 
a handbook about the canal as a whole 
(Ts'ao-ho tu-chih j&ynlfal, 8 ch., printed 
in 1496) which, according to the com- 
ments of his successors, was accurate even 
in minute details. In 1496 he was trans- 
ferred to the ministry of Revenue, where 
for three years he was in charge of the 
department responsible for the _ rations 
and salaries for the offices in Peking and 
for the men stationed along the northern 
frontiers. He thus became familiar with the 
organization and supplies of the frontier 
armies. He next served as an intendant 
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in Shantung (1499-1501) and in Honan 
(1503-5), as one of the administrative 
commissioners of Honan (1505-6), as a 
vice-minister of Revenue (1506-8, 1512-13) 
in Peking, and as a vice-minister of Per- 
sonnel in Nanking (1508-9). After that he 
held the exalted offices of minister of 
Revenue (1513-15), of War (1515-20), 
and of Personnel (1520-21). 

This was the notorious Cheng-te period 
when a high official had difficulty in main- 
taining his dignity and integrity or even 
in carrying out his proper duties. Emperor 
Chu Hou-chao (q.v.) abandoned himself to 
pleasure seeking and _ entrusted the im- 
perial duties at first to the eunuch, Liu 
Chin (q.v.), and later to a group of 
unscrupulous figures (see Chiang Pin). 
Several times the emperor, accompanied 
by his favorites, left Peking on extended 
trips while rebellions and local uprisings 
broke out in the empire. As minister of 
War, Wang Ch’iung maintained order in 
the capital and appointed men of talent 
to strategic posts. Especially during the 
rebellion of the prince of Ning, Chu 
Ch’en-hao (see Wang Shou-jen), in 1519, 
a great deal of the credit for the speedy 
suppression of the Nanchang uprisings 
was due to Wang Ch’iung for first placing 
competent commanders in the east and 
south and then, when the fighting started, 
for directing the campaign efficiently and 
quietly. In order to perform his own 
duties he had to placate the emperor’s 
favorites to a degree. For some reason, 
however, he was detested by certain of 
the censors and was not on friendly terms 
with Grand Secretary Yang T’ing-ho (gq. 
v.). 

After the Chia-ching emperor. suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1521, the former 
emperor’s favorites were executed. Grand 
Secretary Yang, for his part in enthron- 
ing the new emperor, retained his power. 
Wang Ch’iung, accused of certain mis- 
deeds, was first imprisoned and then exiled 
to Sui-te in northern Shensi, where he 
remained for five years. 


In 1524 Yang left the court and a 
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new group of favorites of the emperor 
came to power. Led by Kuei O and Chang 
Fu-ching (qq.v.), the group tried to 
enlist all who had opposed Yang. Three 
years later they recommended Wang for 
pardon, and in March, 1528, he was given 
the title of minister of War and sent to 
Ku-ylian [AJR as supreme commander of 
the Shensi and Kansu frontier area. By 
this time approaching seventy yet still 
energetic, he served meritoriously for 
three and a half years. During his term 
of office he advocated peace with Turfan 
but pursued a stern and relentless policy 
towards the Mongol and Tibetan invaders. 
Whenrerecall” scame® late “int 1531)" the 
northwestern border was at peace and the 
local people regretted seeing him leave. 

On his return to Peking he was named 
minister of Personnel. At once some 
censors, calling him an old rascal of the 
former reign, tried to have him removed. 
Nevertheless, he held his post until his 
death six months later. He was posthu- 
mously granted the title of grand preceptor, 
and given the name Kung-hsiang 732. 
Undoubtedly an able administrator, Wang 
Ch’iung was particularly suited to the 
ministries of Revenue and War. It is said 
that he knew all the details about the 
granaries and provisions on the frontier 
posts and could tell at once whether a 
commander’s request for supplies was 
justified. Huo T’ao (q.v.), who had never 
met him in person, became his admirer 
when Huo examined his documents in 
the archives of the ministry of War. Huo 


later wrote the eulogy inscribed on 
Wang’s tombstone in which he went 
out of his way to clear Wang of the 
charges made against him in 1521. Li 


Chih (q.v.) also supported Wang against 
detractors who had accused him of  ac- 
cepting bribes. 

In addition to T7’s’ao-ho tu-chih, Wang 
left two collections of memorials: one, 
known as Hu-pu tsou-i FAS AaR, 2 ch., 
covers the period from’ “1513 "to “1515 
when he was minister of Revenue; the 
other, known as Chin-ch’i tsou-i @yBR#RAK 
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(also known as Pen-ping fu-tsou ARBAB), 
14 ch., covers the years from 1515 to 
1521 when he was minister of War. 
Huang Ming ching-shih wen-pien (see Ch’en 
Tzu-lung, ECCP) includes thirty-seven of 
his memorials. His remaining writings 
include biographical sketches of Ming 
officials who rose from sub-official yamen 
clerks to high positions, Yian-ts’ao ming- 
chen lu ete ZFS, and supplement, Asii- 
lu #89 each in 1 chiian; two accounts, 
each in 1 chiian, relating his encounters 
with Tatars and Tibetans during the period 
from 1521 to 1531, known as Pei-lu 
(pien) shih-chi 4% G&)#HR and Hsi-fan 
shih-chi fa respectively; and finally 
a collection of random jottings on court 
affairs in 1 chiian, known as Shuang-chi 


tsa-chi #22440. 
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WANG Ch’ung #2 CT. fet. fe. H. 
MEA A), 1494-1533, poet and calligra- 
pher, was a native of Wu ‘-hsien (Soo- 
chow). His father, born in Wu-chiang J 
YL, south of Soochow, was originally sur- 
named Chang # but was adopted by the 
Wang family of Soochow. In_ his youth 
Wang Ch’ung studied under Ts’ai YU (see 
Lu Chih). Wen Cheng-ming, T’ang Yin 
(qq.v.), and other literati of the locality 
regarded Wang Ch’ung highly as a promis- 
ing young poet. After Wang became a Asiu- 
ts'ai, Hu Tsuan-tsung (see Chiao Fang), 
then prefect of Soochow, recommended 
him for study at the National University. 
He took part in the provincial examina- 
tion eight times without success, despite 
his extensive knowledge and wide acquain- 
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In the end he 
writing, and 


tance with the Classics. 
gave himself up to reading, 
visiting famous mountains and_ lakes. 
According to the tombstone inscription 
written by Wen Cheng-ming, Wang Ch’ung 
was a tall, handsome man, loving tranquil- 
lity and repose, never speaking a vulgar 
word, and never flaunting his literary 
talent. He made a name for himself even 
though he passed away at an early age. — 

His elder brother, Wang Shou “Ff (T. 
fe®, cs 1526), rose to be governor of 
Yun-yang BBR (1543-44). The daugh- 
ter of T’ang Yin married one of Wang 
Ch’ung’s sons. 

In calligraphy Wang Ch’ung is some- 
times ranked next to Wen Cheng-ming 
and Chu Yiin-ming (qg.v.). Many commen- 
tators, including Ho Liang-chitin (q.v.), 
considered that Wang Ch’ung’s refined 
handwriting was a reflection of his unblem- 
ished character. He wrote more verse 
than prose. Ku Lin (see Yuan Chiung), a 
contemporary poet in Nanking, records 
that Wang Ch’ung set a high standard 
for poets. He seldom painted, but the 
few examples of his art that are known 
show a lofty style. 

Wang’s literary works were gathered 
together under the title Ya-i-shan-jen chi 
HEH LL AS, 10 ch., 8 chiian of verse and 
2 of prose. Published in the Chia-ching 
period this book was reproduced in 1968, 
and is also available on microfilm. Yu 
Hsien (see Feng Wei-min), who spent 
most of his days compiling an anthology 
of Ming poetry, entitled Sheng-Ming pai- 
chia shih BRHAG Az, published one chiian 
of Wang Ch’ung’s poems; the title is 
given as Wang Lii-chi chi |g HH. This 
anthology, containing the output of 160 
poets and 17,600 of their poems, is known 
only in a Ming edition; it was copied in 
the 18th century, however, into the Ssu- 
k’u cWiian-shu and so exists in manuscript 
as well. 

[Editors’ note: Ho Liang-chin, after 
a visit to Wang Ch’ung, left the following 
vivid sketch of him: “At that time Ya-i 
(Wang’s hao), though an invalid, always 
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stood up to talk to us. He did not like to 
speak in his dialect but always preferred 
the official speech. Our conversation 
concentrated on his recollections of great 
men of the past, which he related one 
after another like a string of pearls. Bril- 
liantly eloquent speaking in a voice deep 
and musical, he gave an impression of 
dignity and intelligence... a pity he died 
before forty. Today I can’t see anyone 
of his stature.” By official speech, kuan- 
hua ‘724, Ho apparently meant the Peking 
dialect which most southerners, aspiring 
to high office in the imperial court, 
learned as a necessary accomplishment. 

As Wang failed to pass the civil ex- 
amination he was barred from officialdom 
and came to be known as a poet only. 
Yet, as Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) cynically 
remarked, Wang Shou, who did rise to 
be a governor, is remembered merely as 
the brother of Wang Ch’ung.] 
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WANG Ch’ung-ku =~ 7h (T. 23, H. 
Jil, Pth. 38%), May 4, 1515-January 3, 
1589, a native of P’u-chou 7), Shansi, was 
the governor-general who negotiated the 
peace settlement with Altan-qayan (q. v.) 
in the winter of 1570/71. After becoming 
a chin-shih in 1541, Wang served succes- 
sively as a secretary and a director in the 
ministry of Justice, prefect of An-ch’ing 
eye, Nan-Chihli, and of Ju-ning js, 
Honan, before his appointment in 1555 
to the newly created office of intendant 
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of Ch’ang-chou and Chinkiang circuit in 
Nan-Chihli and charged to combat the 
pirates (see Chang Ching). Always active 
on the front line, on occasion he accom- 
panied the troops to sea. In 1559 he was 
transferred to northern Shensi where three 
years later he became the _ provincial 
surveillance commissioner. In 1564 he was 
advanced to be right administration com- 
missioner of Honan but barely four months 
later another court order elevated him to 
the governorship of Ninghsia and concur- 
rently right assistant censor-in-chief. 

The frontier defense during the reign 
of Chu Hou-ts’ung (gq. v.) was grossly 
mismanaged. The emperor, while paying 
no genuine attention to state affairs, ex- 
ercised his power arbitrarily and _ trusted 
compliant favorites (see Yen Sung and 
Ch’iu Luan) who constantly fed him 
false reports. When something went awry 
the monarch directed his rage toward 
some hapless officials and punished them. 
His despotic rule allowed little possibility 
for reform. The army was undermanned, 
yet the rising military budget caused an 
annual deficit in the state treasury. Mili- 
tary supplies were delivered behind sche- 
dule; commanding officers were under 
Stringent orders to keep their units in- 
tact. Those who suffered battle losses 
were deemed as lacking in  generalship, 
regardless of the military situation. In the 
meanwhile the Mongol hordes under Altan- 
qayan were growing powerful enough to 
make incursions along the entire frontier 
from Liaotung to Ninghsia. Advised by a 
party of Chinese fugitives who, for one 
reason or another, had fled to the north 
to render service to the nomadic chief- 
tain, Altan-qayan began to penetrate deep 
into Ninghsia, Shansi, and _ Pei-Chihli, 
several times threatening Peking. In the 
1550s and 1560s his plundering of the 
northern provinces was almost a routine 
annual event. The imperial army, after 
suffering a long series of defeats, was 
seriously demoralized. Generals did not 
hesitate to bribe the Mongols for temporary 
respite in their respective territories, or, 
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even worse, to make arrangements with 
the enemy, accept his bribes, and allow 
him free passage at strategic points. Only 
when the invaders were heading home 
with their loot would they give chase. 
Upon recovering a few civilians captured 
by the Mongols, they unabashedly reported 
these actions as victories. Those who 
refused to do so and stood firm against the 
nomadic warriors were often outnumbered 
and annihilated by the tribesmen. Wang 
Ch’ung-ku, upon arrival in Ninghsia, 
disclosed that Chinese troops stationed at 
the forward posts dared not venture 
outside their encampments and had to pay 
the nomads for safe conduct while fetch- 
ing drinking water and gathering grass 
and dry wood for fuel. 

Wang’s administration in Ninghsia was 
short of a miracle; through his vigorous 
leadership, however, he _ restored con- 
fidence and disciplined the officer corps. 
Frequently shifting his battle forma- 
tions along the border lands, he im- 
pressed the Mongol tribesmen so much 
that they seldom attempted to probe his 
territory. At times his patrols fought the 
nomads outside the Great Wall, probably 
on equal terms. The engagements seem 
to have been indecisive, as the damage 
he declared inflicted on the enemy was 
never spectacular. That he was able, none- 
theless, to take the offensive at a time 
when all other territorial commands could 
not even hold their defense lines in- 
dicated a significant turning point in the 
offing. His merit was recognized. In 
1567 Wang was promoted to be governor- 
general of Shensi with the rank of right 
vice minister of War, the Ninghsia front 
remaining under his jurisdiction. 

The accession to the throne of Chu 
Tsai-hou (q. v.) in 1566 and the appoint- 
ment to grand secretaryships of Kao Kung 
and Chang Chi-cheng (q.v.) also marked 
a change in central leadership. Both grand 
secretaries took a keen interest in frontier 
defense. Their personal hand in_ state 
affairs was effected, in accordance with 
the usage of these days, largely through 
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informal but quite elaborate letters to 
the provincial governors. Their discussion 
by correspondence with Wang on a variety 
of subjects enabled the latter to gain 
support in the inner court before his for- 
mal memorials to the throne were sub- 
mitted. In the next few years the governor- 
general took full advantage of this chan- 
nel of communication. Subsequently he 
memorialized the emperor to keep the 
military budget of his command intact, 
pointing out that any budgetary reduction 
must start with the pay and allowances 
of the supernumerary personnel at _ the 
capital. He recommended that the escapees 
from the Mongol prison camps should be 
well treated and rewarded, not indiscrim- 
inately detained and executed as traitors. 
Above all, he petitioned that the frontier 
governors-general should have _ sufficient 
freedom in formulating their war schemes 
and not be interfered with by the censor- 
ial officials who criticized their strategy 
without seeing the terrain, knowing the 
weather, appraising the morale of the 
army, and studying the enemy disposition. 
Most of such recommendations met with 
imperial approval. As an army com- 
mander, Wang stressed the importance of 
military intelligence. He himself had an 
intimate knowledge of the various Mongol 
leaders. His reports detailed their person- 
alities, named the Chinese advisers at 
their service, and circumstantially related 
their family and command relations. Later 
such knowledge proved to be an enormous 
asset during his confrontation with Altan- 
gayan. 

Wang’s transfer from Shensi to Shansi 
early in 1570 was most opportune, as 
nine months later Baya-aci (d. 1583), Altan- 
qayan’s favorite grandson, turned up in the 
latter territory and surrendered himself. The 
youth had deserted his grandfather after 
a family quarrel. He did not realize that 
his action would play into Wang’s hands. 
Working closely with Fang Feng-shih (see 
Liang Meng-lung), governor of Tatung, 
Wang kept the news within his command 
for a fortnight before reporting it to 
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Peking. Once that was done, lengthy 
discussion by correspondence between the 
governor-general and the two grand sec- 
retaries ensued. It is difficult to ascertain 
who originally outlined the strategy, 
but apparently all three agreed upon 
the scheme. It called for liberal treat- 
ment of Baya-aci. Should Altan-qayan 
ask for the grandson’s safe return, the 
chieftain must change his warlike posture 
and petition the emperor. To demonstrate 
his sincerity he must first surrender his 
Chinese advisers to the governor-general. 
Should Altan-qayan use the incident to 
Start a new war, the governor-general 
would execute Baya-aci to answer the 
challenge. The officials were convinced 
that not all the Mongols were enthusiastic 
Over revenging the death of the latter, 
who, in their eyes, had deserted their 
tribe. In case Altan-qayan should neither 


humble himself nor attack, then the 
imperial government would proceed to 
groom Baya-aci as a Mongol leader to 


attract his tribesmen. 

As it turned out, Altan-qayan needed 
little persuasion to come to terms, He 
had advanced toward Tatung with twenty 
thousand mounts. Realizing that his grand- 
son’s life was at stake, he toned down 
his demand, withdrew his forces, pledged 
that never again would he invade Chinese 
territory, and delivered to Wang the nine 
advisers whom the Chinese wanted most. 
The emperor was pleased. Barya-aci was 
returned to his grandfather as agreed 
upon. Wang, still governor-general‘ 
received the rank of minister of War. But 
the case was by no means closed; more 
difficulties lay ahead. 

The emperor’s acceptance of Altan- 
qayan’s submission implied recognition of 
him as the head of a border state, and 
as such, entitled to tributary relations 
with the empire. Some noble title had to 
be granted, and similar honors bestowed 
on lesser chieftains. Another corollary 
was that once relations with the Mongols 
were normalized, trading privileges would 
have to be extended to the tribesmen at 
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large. Contemporary writers emphasize 
that, in his preliminary negotiations with 
Altan-qayan, Wang never committed him- 
self to such terms; he merely promised 
that if the Mongol leader would follow 
his advice, he would in turn plead on his 
behalf. It suffices to say that a tacit 
understanding had been reached. From a 
practical point of view the opening of 
trade was also’. inevitable under the 
circumstances, for, if the tribesmen should 
be denied access to their necessities 
from the Chinese market, they would 
necessarily resort to plunder again. 

To maneuver the court into accepting 
these terms, however, involved more 
difficulty than pacifying the tribesmen. 
With the support of Chang Chi-cheng 
and Kao Kung, Wang submitted his eight- 
point memorial to the emperor that win- 
ter, outlining the aforementioned settle- 
ment. The document spells out every con- 
ceivable detail with regard to the opening 
of trade, specifying even the kind of 
cooking pots (which could not be easily 
recast into weapons by the _ tribesmen) 
that would be permitted in the market. 
In his petition Wang emphasized that, 
with a peaceful settlement, the imperial 
government could purchase time _ to 
strengthen its frontier defense. Despite its 
cautious approach, the proposal neverthe- 
less stirred up a storm of criticism in 
Peking. Some officials pointed out that 
under the reign of Chu Hou-ts’ung the 
Mongols were granted trading privileges 
in 1551 which ended only in the renewal 
of hostilities the following year, and, after 
the incident, the emperor was_ supposed 
to have issued a standing order making 
any further suggestion of trade with the 
Mongols a crime punishable by death. 
Others cited the parallel between Wang’s 
proposal and submissions to the nomads 
in earlier times. Still others wanted Wang 
to guarantee that the Mongols would not 
breach the proposed settlement in a hun- 
dred years. When the emperor brushed 
aside such objections and reservations, 
one censor brought an impeachment act- 
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ion against Chang Ssu-wei (q. v.), Wang 
Ch’ung-ku’s nephew then serving as a vice 
minister of Personnel. In his arraignment 
the official accused Chang’s father, a salt 
merchant, of making profit by violating 
imperial laws regulating the gabelle, and 
insisted that Wang, asa relative of Chang, 
must also be held responsible. Wang 
in turn charged his critic with corruption. 
Then all the investigating censors repre- 
senting the thirteen circuits signed a joint 
impeachment against Wang, accusing him 
of silencing criticism. Annoyed, the em- 
peror, after giving each side a sharp rep- 
rimand, ignored the charges and counter- 
charges. 

Wang’s eight-point memorial was_ re- 
ferred to the ministry of War for comment. 
The minister, Kuo Ch’ien 9% (T. —. 
cs 1538), unwilling to assume the respon- 
sibility, suggested that the issue was of 
such importance that opinions must be 
obtained from a joint conference of the 
ranking officials from the military and 
civil bureaucracy. The ensuing meeting 
seems to have been attended by all mili- 
tary commissioners-in-chief, vice ministers 
and above, and representatives from the 
censorate, altogether no fewer than forty 
officials. The deliberation resulted in 
twenty-two voices for the proposal, seven- 
teen against, and five approving the tribu- 
tary relations but not the opening of the 
market. The emperor was _ dissatisfied 
with the result and ordered the ministry 
of War to undertake further deliberation. 
The issue hung over the court throughout 
the winter. Only after prodding by Chang 
Chu-cheng and Kao Kung did the monarch 
accept the proposal. Altan-qayan was 
enfeoffed as the prince of Shun-i and 
sixty-three chieftains under him received 
imperial commissions ranging from _ lieu- 
tenant-general to captain. A formal agree- 
ment with the prince was reached in 
June, 1571, or more than half a _ year 
after Baya-aci’s defection. Containing 
thirteen articles, this agreement, still ex- 
tant, resembles a treaty to the extent that 
it includes provisions for repatriation of 
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fugitives and punishment for killing and 
plundering. But in the preamble it speci- 
fies that the Mongols had to take an oath 
facing the sky, pledging that they and 
their posterity would never again invade 
China, and that any chieftain violating 
this rule was punishable by the disband- 
ment of his tribe. The agreement was 
renewed and amended in 1577, 1587, and 
1603. Wang remained as governor-general 
in Shansi until 1573, when, in the au- 
tumn, he was recalled to Peking and put 
in charge of the capital garrison. Two 
years later he became minister of Justice. 
In the spring of 1577 he was transferred 
to head the ministry of War. 

His peace settlement was a _ success 
inasmuch as the Mongols never again 
appeared as a major menace to the Ming 
empire. The tributary trade, as well as 
the subsequent opening of the market, 
did result in some extra expenses to. the 
government which were met out of army 
funds. But the diversion of this money, 
involving only a negligible fraction of 
the military budget, in no significant way 
weakened the frontier defense. Evalua- 
ting Wang’s statesmanship, Ming writers 
tended to commend his_ resourcefulness 
in dealing with the tribesmen; what they 
overlooked is that it required more cour- 
age and steadfastness on his part to win 
on the home front. Undoubtedly he would 
not have succeeded without the support 
of Chang Chii-cheng. After the settlement 
of 1571, the two officials became much 
attached to each other. But this friendship 
did not last long. According to the com- 
posers of Wang’s tombstone inscriptions, 
as minister of Justice (1575-77) Wang 
defended one of Chang’s critics, Fu Ying- 
chen (&}E#G (T. 238,.cs 1571), and ex- 
posed the disobedience of Ch’i Chi-kuang 
(q. v.) against Chang’s orders. This 
strained the relationship between minister 
and grand secretary, eventually leading to 
Wang’s retirement, after serving a few 
months as minister of war in 1577. No 
such explanation appears in the official 
annals. What does appear is a record of 
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Fu Ying-chen’s memorial (of January, 
1576) to Emperor Chu I-chiin (g. y.), in 
which he insinuated that Chang Chi- 
cheng was like Wang An-shih (1021-86), 
together with a notice dated November 
13, 1577, of Wang Ch’ung-ku’s retirement 
within the forty-nine day mourning period 
granted Chang by the emperor upon the 
death of his father. Preceding his  retire- 
ment, Wang was impeached by several cen- 
sorial officials mainly because at this time 
Altan-qayan was requesting permission to 
make a trip to the western steppe land 
and asking that tea be included in the 
frontier trade. They considered such 
demands excessive and requested that 
Wang, Altan-qayan’s patron in their eyes, 
be censured. 

Wang seems to have been respon- 
sible for a number’ of publications 
but all that have survived are twenty of 
his memorials, preserved in the Huang 
Ming ching-shih wen-pien, edited by Ch’en 
Tzu-lung (ECCP), and others in a collec- 
tion entitled Shao-pao chien-ch'uan Wang- 
kung tu-fu tsou-i IR98)\| EASIER, 15 
ch., published early in the Wan-li period. 
[Editors’ note: In the Kuo-ch’iieh by T’an 
Ch’ien (gq. v.) another man of the same 
period is erroneously recorded as Wang 
Ch’ung-ku. This man’s name is Wang 
Ch’ung = (T. (h@e, H. BERR, a native 
of Yung-k’ang >, Chekiang, cs 1529); 
he served as_ provincial examiner of 
Shensi (1531), governor of Shansi (1553- 
56), and supreme commander in west 
Hukuang, east Kweichow, and Szechwan 
against the Miao (1557-59). Reference to 
him in Kuo-cW’iieh is given once as Wang 
Ch’ung-yeh 3 and at least six times as 
Wang Ch’ung-ku but never by his correct 
name of Wang Ch’ung. ] 
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Ray Huang 


WANG Fu = (T. ihm H KA, RB 
AE, FUBELLLA, etc.), June 1362-March 5, 
1416, painter, calligrapher, and poet, was a 
native of Wu-hsi, Nan-Chihli. Little is 
known about Wang’s early life beyond 
the fact that he had already shown some 


promise as a painter and poet in _ his 
early youth, and that he became a 
first degree licentiate in 1376. Possibly 


because of some misconduct on his part, he 
soon retired to Mt. Chiu-lung 7, #£ and 
was married there. Two years later, in 
response to the government’s call for 
unemployed licentiates, he went to 
Nanking, the capital, to seek employment. 
A great deal of mystery surrounds the 
subsequent twenty years of his life. Either 
because he was implicated in the case of 
Hu Wei-yung (q.v.), or involved in some 


misadventure, he was banished to the 
frontier near Tatung, Shansi, in 
1380. It seems that his wife and two 


young sons also accompanied him. Their 
life there was marked by extreme hard- 
ship, and he as a frontier guard hardly 
had time to paint. In these years, he 
probably executed no more than _ seven 


paintings. One, a landscape in ink, the 
“Ts’eng-luan tieh-chang” je ff Mh (Layered 
mountains with overlapping peaks), 
dated 1393, in the Yamamoto collection 
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in Tokyo, was one of the few. When his 
wife died, Wang managed to send his 
children back to Wu-hsi. In 1399 (ac- 
cording to another source, 1400), after the 
enthronement of Chu Yun-wen (q.v.), 
Wang saw an opportunity to return 
home. Succeeding in persuading his 
adopted son, a native of Shansi, to take 
his place, he left Tatung and went to 
live on Mt. Chiu-lung. For the next 
three or four years, he painted and gave 
lectures. 

In 1403, after Chu Ti (q.v.) came to 
the throne, someone recommended him for 
employment in the Wen-ytian Hall 3c} BA 


because of his skill in calligraphy. It was 
a rather unimportant position. Once, 
during the nine years he held this office, 


he accompanied a certain imperial son-in- 
law on a journey to Szechwan. In March, 
1412, he became a drafter in the central 
drafting office, a more satisfactory posi- 
tion. On the emperor’s trips to Peking in 
1413 and 1414, Wang was in his retinue. 
It was on his second journey there that 
he painted the “Pei-ching pa-ching” JKR 
/\ (Eight scenes of Peking), a hand- 
scroll in eight sections. It appears that 
Wang remained in Peking after that. He 
died two years later after a brief illness. 
Wang Fu was an eccentric. It is said 
that whenever he became intoxicated, he 
would put ona yellow cap and robe. With 
a haughty and dignified look, he would 
then spread out some paper, roll up his 
sleeves, and immediately start to paint. 
To those he liked and respected, he would 
give his paintings freely and generously; 
but to those of whom he thought lightly, 
he would give nothing. One account has 
this to say: “When living in Nanking he 
once, on a moonlight night, heard a man 
next door playing the flute. Inspired by 
the music, he painted bamboos on a 
scroll and presented it to the flutist the 
following morning. It developed that the 
man was a wealthy merchant. Overjoyed 
by the unexpected gift, he presented 
Wang with two rolls of flannel and two 
of silk, and asked Wang to do another 
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picture so as to make a pair. This ang- 
ered Wang. He returned the expensive 
gifts, took his picture back and tore it to 
pieces. ” 

Judging from a fair number of his 
preserved paintings, Wang was a versatile 
artist. He could paint landscapes on 
a grand scale, or a bamboo spray on a 
small album leaf. The range of his com- 
position was broad, though he is best re- 
membered for his landscapes and bamboos. 
The former, mainly in ink, show clearly 
his indebtedness to Ni Tsan and possibly 
also. to Wang Meng (qq.v.). The “Hu- 
Shan shu-wu” w4 l3f (A studio on a 
lake shore at the foot of a mountain), 
dated 1410, in the collection of the Palace 
Museum, Peking, and the “Chiang shan 
yu-lo” jC (The joy of fishermen 
in mountain and stream), undated, a 
handscroll of nine or ten sections, are 
the two most famous ones. Both Wen 
Cheng-ming and Shen Chou (qq.v.) praised 
them highly. His “Ch’iu-lin yin-chu” ki 
\@j& (Hermitage in a forest in autumn), 
dated April 3, 1401, in the Yamamoto 
collection, is. less renowned but more 
representative of his works. In_ the 
painting he depicts the retreat of a friend 
whom he visited in 1401. The setting is 
autumn; a broad river runs diagonally 
across the composition. In the foreground 
are an unoccupied pavilion and two bare 
trees which stand on a low promontory. 
Farther away in the background are three 
hilly islands. The whole painting suggests 
the desolate emptiness of the open view. 
The pavilion and the trees in the fore- 
ground, which stand out from the rocks 
and water about them, accentuate rather 
than relieve the mood of loneliness. The 
painting is distinguished for jts refined 
simplicity and structural strength, and is 
reminiscent of Ni Tsan’s quiet and de- 
serted views. In one of his bamboo paint- 
ings, the “Wan-chu ch’iu-shen” Bay; fkxyR 
(Ten thousand bamboos in late autumn), 
undated, a long handscroll consisting of 

sections, in the collection of the 
Gallery, Washington, the leaves 


several 
Freer 
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unfold with the greatest freedom and are 
replete with living beauty, as Osvald 
Sirén writes. Another bamboo painting, 
the “Hsiu-chu ch’iao-k’o” (4; fy (Thin 
bamboos and a tall tree), dated autumn, 
1409, in the Yamamoto collection, shows 
two bamboo trees with long. slender 
leaves, one in dark ink and one in light 
ink, swaying gracefully in the wind. Next 
to them is a tall old tree with big dot- 
like leaves, rising high above the bam- 
boos. In the background is a level slope 
with rocks, tiny ponds, and moss. It is in 
the best tradition of the literati school of 
painting. A third, the “Shuang-ch’ing” ‘# 
ts (Two unexcelled ones), depicting 
bamboos and cranes, undated, in color, in 
the collection of the Palace Museum, was 
executed jointly by Pien Wen-chin (q.v.) 
and Wang Fu. Pien was responsible for 
the two cranes, while Wang painted the 
bamboo grove. 

Wang was also known for his poetry 
and calligraphy. A collection of the 
former, Wang She-jen shih-chi —-&A##, 
5 ch., published by his elder son after his 
death, is included in the Ssu-k’u library. 
In calligraphy he is remembered for his 
k’ai-shu of small size. 
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WANG Hsi-chiieh £438 (T. 7cRl. H. Fi 
7), August 30, 1534-February 11, 1611, 
official and grand secretary during the 
years 1585 to 1594, was a native of T’ai- 
ts'ang 4, Nan-Chihli. In the 16th and 
17th centuries, there were two prominent 
Wang families in T’ai-ts’ang: one, that of 
Wang Shih-chen (g.v.), which traced its 
origin to Lang-ya ##!, Shantung, and 
the other, that of Wang Hsi-chiieh, which 
claimed Taiyuan, Shansi, as its ancestral 
home. As a matter of fact, the promin- 
ence of the Taiyuan Wang family lasted 
through the 19th century, and produced 
not only degree holders and officials, but 
also artists and scholars. Wang Hsi-chiieh’s 
grandson, Wang Shih-min (ECCP), and 
Wang Shih-min’s grandson, Wang Yuan- 
ch’i (ECCP), were both celebrated 
painters, and one of Wang _ Shih-min’s 
sons, Wang Shan (ECCP), rose to be 
grand secretary (1712-23) in the K’ang-hsi 
period. The whole clan has been described 
as prosperous, but Wang _ Hsi-chiieh’s 
branch was especially so, as a result of 
the business acumen of his grandfather, 
Wang Yung 78 (H. AFI, d. 1558), who 
was known as a landowner and_ had 
pawnshops and probably conducted other 
commercial activities as well. Following 
the usual pattern of social mobility, Hsi- 
chieh’s father Wang Meng-hsiang +28 
me CH. 3), 1515-82), who was a Asiu- 
tsai and a student in the Nanking 
National University, began the attempt to 
break into officialdom. His mother, née 
Wu J (1514-95), also came from a well- 
to-do family, and had been trained in 
childhood in the management of fiscal 
affairs. By the following generation both 
Wang Hsi-chueh and his younger brother, 
Wang Ting JH-chueh (T. 3B, 1536-85, 
cs 1568), vice commissioner of education 
of Honan province, 1580), achieved 
important positions in the bureaucracy. 
Wang Hsi-chueh became a chii-jen in 
1558, and a chin-shih four years later. 
As the winner of the second highest 
place in the palace examinations, he was 
appointed compiler in the Hanlin Academy. 
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Except for a brief period in 1570 as director 
of studies in the National University 
in Nanking, he served in the capital with 
regular promotions. In 1574 he was named 
chancellor of the National University 
in Peking, and in 1577 became grand 
superviser of instruction and concurrently 
reader-in-waiting in the Hanlin. He also 
particpated in the compilation of the Mu- 
tsung shih-lu (the Veritable Records of 
the Lung-ch’ing era) and in the revision 
of the Shih-tsung shih-lu of the previous 
era, as well as acting as a supervisor of 
the local and metropolitan examinations. 
Up to this point his duties and activities 
were mainly literary and educational; he 
was yet to be involved in court politics. 
As a rule, after the death of a parent, 
an official had to observe a period of 
mourning by retiring, nominally for three 
years, but actually for twenty-seven months. 
The practice of recalling an Official 
from mourning before the _ prescribed 
time, a rarely employed device, was known 
as to-ch’ing #f§, implying that the 
bereaved son is forced back into official 
service by an imperial command of some 
urgency. When the father of Chang Cht- 
cheng (q.v.) died in 1577, this powerful 
grand secretary had no intention of stay- 
ing away from his position for long; so 
he applied to himself the to-ch’ing provi- 
sion in the name of the boy emperor. 
His opponents seized the opportunity to 
try to discredit him politically, and prob- 
ably a few honest Confucianists did 
protest his failure to be filial. The govern- 
ment was in a furor. In the lead to im- 
peach Chang were Chao Yung-hsien (gq. 
v.) and Wu Chung-hsing (see Chao Yung- 
hsien) both colleagues of Wang Hsi-chtieh 
in the Hanlin Academy. Chang was 
incensed, and had Chao and Wu sentenced 
to be punished by flogging. Hearing 
of this, Wang with a group of his other 
colleagues went to Chang Chii-cheng’s 
residence to speak on behalf of the two 
men: Chang refused’ to let ‘themloff. 
Finally Wang visited him alone, but again 
failed to sway Chang, and the _ punish- 
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ment was carried out. Wang felt deeply 
depressed. After Chang left for Hukuang 
for the interment of his father, Wang 
received promotion to. the office of vice 
minister of Rites. To please Chang Chi- 
cheng, the heads of various ministries 
memorialized begging the throne to recall 
Chang at the earliest possible date. To 
this memorial Wang _ refused to affix his 
signature; this made him an enemy of the 
all-powerful minister. About the time 
that Chang returned to Peking in the 
middle of 1578, Wang resigned from 
Office, went home, and remained there 
for over six years. 

Chang Chii-cheng died in 1582 and 
was posthumously stripped of his honors 
the following year. By this time the poli- 
tical atmosphere had changed, so early in 
1585 Wang was brought back to the capital 
as minister of Rites and grand secretary. 
Another new appointee to the grand 
secretaryship was Wang Chia-p’ing —- 3 
(T. 44, H. Ah, Januaryl3, 1537-January 
22, 1604, cs 1568). At this time the senior 
grand secretary was Shen Shih-hsing (q. 
v.), also a chin-shih of 1562 and the opti- 
mus of that year, while Wang Hsi-chueh 
was secundus. Second in rank among the 
four grand secretaries was Hsu Kuo (see 
Ku Hsien-ch’eng). The four were on 
good terms. Some of Chang Chi-cheng’s 
One-time enemies sought to avenge them- 
selves for indignities suffered, but Wang 
Hsi-chiieh headed them off and succeeded 
in according Chang the merit he deserved. 
This did not add to his popularity with 
certain factions at court. 

During this time one of the foremost 
concerns was the problem of imperial 
succession, the reluctance of Chu I-chiin 
(q.v) to name his eldest son Chu Ch’ang- 
lo (ECCP) officially as heir apparent. The 
more the grand secretaries insisted, the 
more obstinate the emperor became, and 
the problem remained in a state of suspen- 
sion. Feeling frustrated, Wang begged 
to resign. Not until August, 1591, how- 
ever, did he obtain leave to go home, 
giving as pretext the necessity of caring 
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for his aging mother. While he was 
absent from Peking during the following 
year and a half the other three grand 
secretaries also resigned one after another. 
Then Wang received a call to return 
as senior grand secretary. In the mean- 
time the emperor had issued an _ edict 
declaring that the designation ceremony 
would take place around the spring of 
1593. Accordingly, when Wang Hsi-chiieh 
returned to the Grand Secretariat, he 
asked the emperor to carry out the pro- 
cedure. By this time, however, the emperor 
had changed his mind and bade certain 
eunuchs give Wang a new edict, in which 
he declared that he wished only to ap- 
point Chu Ch’ang-lo, as well as his two 
brothers, Chu Ch’ang-hsiin and Chu Ch’ang- 
hao (for both see Cheng Kuei-fei) princes; 
as for the heir apparent, he _ preferred 
waiting to see whether his empress Hsiao- 
tuan, 2, née Wang (see Chu I-chiin), 
would give birth to a son; if so, he would 
make the latter heir apparent. Under 
orders from the sovereign, Wang drafted 
the required rescript; at the same time, 
however, to show his regard for public 
opinion, he drafted another which ran: 
“In ancient times, there were a number 
of empresses who adopted consorts’ or 
concubines’ sons as their own. Now I 
beg Your Majesty to let the empress 
adopt Chu Ch’ang-lo and then appoint 
him heir apparent.” Both rescripts were 
submitted to the emperor simultaneously, 
but the other grand secretaries, Chao 
Chih-kao (see Shen I-kuan) and 
Chang Wei (see Ch’en Yu-pi) were not 
informed of their contents. A few days 
later, the emperor approved the first 
rescript, which, however, he was eventually 
forced by public clamor to rescind. Mean- 
while Wang was violently criticized by 
both censors and others. 

December 11, 1593, being the birthday 
of his mother, the emperor received the 
congratulations of his courtiers. Directly 
after that he summoned Wang to his 
presence. Seizing the opportunity thus 
given, the latter entreated the emperor 
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to appoint Chu Ch’ang-lo immediately. His 
words and obvious sincerity impressed the 
emperor. Later, on March 25, 1594, Chu 
Ch’ang-lo was ordered to begin his im- 
perial education, every detail of which 
was of the kind due an heir apparent. 
This measure was welcomed though not 
considered completely satisfactory. 

After promotions both in rank and 
in honor, Wang by 1594 was minister of 


Personnel, grand secretary, and junior 
tutor and grand guardian to the heir 
apparent. In the course of the years in 


which he served in the Grand Secretariat 
Wang Hsi-chitieh advised the emperor to 
discontinue support of certain imperial 
factories in Soochow and Hangchow; to 
lessen the burden laid on the imperial 
kilns at Ching-te-chen #7448 in Kiangsi; 
to decrease the amount of taxes of Yun- 
nan; and to appropriate a sum of money 
from the palace to relieve the famine 
occasioned by both drought and flood in 


Honan. The emperor treated him well; 
nevertheless he seldom accepted his 
advice. For example, Wang voiced strong 


opposition to the sentence of punishment 
by flogging of Li I (see Chang Ching %), 
who had brought an accusation. against 
the eunuch, Chang Ching, head of the 
Eastern Depot, but his protests had no 
effect on the court, the sentence being 
carried out at the beginning of 1589. By 
February, 1593, his popularity declined 
when it became known that he did not 
dare reject the emperor’s command to 
draft the rescript proposing the identical 
designations of the emperor’s three sons 
to the status of princes. Not long after- 
wards, the director of the bureau of evalu- 
ations in the ministry of Personnel, Chao 
Nan-hsing (q.v.), and several others were 
demoted or cashiered because of their 
criticism of the government. Surmising 
that these officials were being punished 
as a result of Wang’s maneuvers, the 
public generally put the blame on him. In 
spite of his repeated memorializing of the 
throne in an effort to exonerate himself, 
even to speaking up on behalf of the 
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above mentioned men, he had to endure 
further criticism. Later he begged fre- 
quently to be retired, but was ordered to 
remain at his post; permission finally came 
in July, 1594. 

After a lapse of more than seven 
years, Chu Ch’ang-lo was finally appointed 
heir apparent (November 9, 1601). Soon 
thereafter, the emperor sent off messengers 
to tender his compliments as well as gifts 
to Wang Hsi-chiieh. In 1607 the emperor 
selected a new group of men for the 
Grand Secretariat, among them Wang 
Hsi-chiieh, but he declined. By 1611 Wang 
was dead. He received posthumous honors 
and the title of Wen-su 47 #i. 

Wang’s only son, Wang Heng +f 
(T. fe, H. Mi, 1561-1609), was a chii- 
(jen of 1588, and a chin-shih of 1601. Like 
his father, he emerged from the palace 
examinations second in rank, and was 
made a Hanlin compiler. In the earlier 
examination, however, when he headed 
the list in Shun-tien fu |[RKF (Peking), 
along with some relatives of other influ- 
ential officials of the time, certain critics 


made an accusation of nepotism. As he 
was genuinely talented, his father was 
outraged. After a reexamination, the son 


proved his ability. It was for this reason 
that he never participated in the metro- 
politan examinations during all the years 
that his father served as grand secretary. 
Wang Heng left a collection of literary 
works entitled Kou-shan hsien-sheng chi 
WW 4e4E He, 27 ch., printed in 1616, which 
was condemned to _ be partially censored 
a century and a half later. He also wrote 
a play, the Yi-lun-p’ao Si #4, which may 
be found in the second series of the Sung- 
fen-shih tSung-k’an AA SRFI (1917). 
The hero of the play is Wang Wei 
(701-617), the great poet and painter of 
the T’ang dynasty, but actually it is 


believed to have an _ autobiographical 
background, the author voicing his 
grievance over the accusation of 1588. 


Besides the son, Wang Hsi-chitieh had three 
daughters, the second being the mysterious 
and controversial figure Wang Tao-chen 
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(q.v.), widely known by her religious 
appellation, T’an-yang-tzu. 

Wang Hsi-chiieh’s collected literary 
works, the Wang Wen-su kung wen-chi, 55 
ch., were printed by his grandson, Wang 
Shih-min. It seems that parts of the 
collection had been printed separately as 
the Wang Wen-su kung tsou-tSao 2%, 
wen-ts'ao 3C#, and tu-ts’ao }e. All three 
are listed in the catalogue of the prohib- 
ited books of the Ch’ing dynasty. An 
enlarged edition of a collection of Hanlin 
papers, the Tseng-ting kuo-ch’ao kuan-k’o 
ching-shih hung-tzu }7\BHAGERREAR, 
15 ch., is also listed under his name as 
editor-in-chief. 

Both Wang Hsi-chiieh and his son, 
Wang Heng, were accomplished calligra- 
phers, highly regarded by their contem- 
poraries. In addition the father was 
known as a fancier of chrysanthemums. 
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Chou Tao-chi and Lienche Tu Fang 


WANG Hsi-shan = $)/4) (CT. fiy8, HA, 
aay, H. fee), July 23, 1628-October 18, 
1682, Ming loyalist and astronomer, was 
a native of Wu-chiang ‘2j7, prefecture 
of Soochow. He was seventeen when the 
Manchu troops overran his district in 
1645. It is not recorded whether he took 
any active part in the local military 
resistance to the invaders (see Yeh Shao- 
yuan), but, according to one _ biographer, 
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he made several attempts at suicide and 
only resumed his normal way of life on 
his parents’ pleas. In his own account, 
he reports that in 1649 he closed his door 
to all worldly pursuits, which:included the 
taking of civil examinations under the 
alien regime. In an allegorical autobiog- 
raphy, “T’ien-t’ung-i-sheng chuan” XX fal— 
4: {i, he describes himself as the subject 
of the emperor Hsiu fK (alluding to Ming 
from the common combination Hsiu-ming) 
and a student of the Odes, Changes, and 
Spring and Autumn Annals, while at the 
same time teaching himself mathematical 
astronomy and astrology; after the 
decline of the Hsiu regime he _ lived 
contentedly in obscurity and poverty, 
occasionally going out to the fields to 
look towards the south with sorrowful 
eyes, often being overcome with emotion. 
Apparently he was referring to the Ming 
troops then operating in the southwestern 
provinces (see Chu Yu-lang, ECCP). Thus 
he lived the life of a Ming _ loyalist 
awaiting in vain for the restoration. 

He could hardly make ends meet, 
even by having a few pupils, particularly 
when his specialty was not a _ popular 
subject. In time, however, his scholarship 
won him acknowledgment among scholars, 
especially among like-minded loyalists to 
the Ming cause. About 1656 he was en- 
gaged by such a scholar, P’an Ch’eng-chang 
(ECCP), a historian who had assumed 
the task of writing a history of the Ming 
dynasty. Wang took charge of the com- 
pilation of the tables and probably also a 
treatise on astronomy. It was at P’an’s 
home that Wang met Ku Yen-wu (ECCP). 
Meanwhile a wealthy Chuang family 
(see Chuang T’ing-lung, ECCP) invited a 
number of scholars to edit a Ming 
history which was published in 1660, with . 
P’an listed as one of the editors. Three 
years later the Chuang work was adjudged 


seditious by the Manchu court and all 
writers and printers involved, some sev- 
enty persons including P’an, were con- 


demned to death. It is recorded that Wang 
bravely paid a visit to the well-guarded 
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Hangchow prison disguised in the garb 
of a Buddhist monk, probably bearing 
messages to the loyalists inside. 

In consequence of the Ming history 
case of 1663, most Chinese writers of 
that day were intimidated and became 
extremely cautious, but some reacted with 
a strengthened belief in the nationalistic 
cause. Thus Lu Liu-liang (ECCP) openly 
gave up his qualifications as an expectant 
to civil service under the Manchu regime 
and began to express in a subtle way his 
anti-Manchu ideas. Among Li’s friends 


at this time were Huang Tsung-hsi and 
Chang Li-hsiang (both in ECCP), who 
Stayed at length in Lii’s home to teach 


the Lu children. Later Wang also served 
as one of the instructors. In any case, 
he became strongly attracted to Chang as 
a teacher and to Li as a Ming loyalist. 
In 1678 he wrote a letter to Ku. Yen-wu 
recommending Lu highly as a_ worthy 
friend. In another letter (1680) Wang 


said that he expected a visit from Ku 
when they might discuss events of the 
last twenty years, and the nineteen 


reigns; this was his way of saying that the 
Ming dynasty did not end in 1644 with the 
sixteenth emperor, for there were three 
more reigns in south China until 1661. 
Meanwhile he repeatedly scolded P’an Lei 


(ECCP, half-brother of P’an Ch’eng- 
chang) for succumbing to the desire for 
fame and fortune by taking a_ special 
examination in 1679 to serve at the 


Manchu court. Wang wrote his letters to 
Ku and P’an in the ancient seal _ script, 
probably as a way to conceal such anti- 
Manchu sentiments. Similarly he and Ku 
both designated the years by the sexagen- 
ary stems and branches to avoid the use 
of Ch’ing reign names. In Ku’s collected 
works there are poems, written in 1671 
and 1680, addressed to Wang as kao-shih 
fact, a high-minded scholar uncontami- 
nated by desire for power and wealth. in 
an essay On contemporary scholars Ku 
paid Wang the highest compliment, hold- 
ing him superior to himself in the study 
of heaven and man and in firmness of 
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character(BIEK A METAR E AME BIB). 

Wang is described as slender and 
distinguished by his protruding teeth. He 
often complained of illness. Partially 
paralyzed in 1681, he died a year later. 
He had no son, so a former pupil took 
care of writing the inscription for the 
stone tablet buried in his tomb. 

It seems that none of his writings 
was published during his lifetime. Shortly 
after he died most of his manuscripts were 
collected and preserved by P’an Lei who 
named the collection Hsiao-an i-shu fia 
#. According to P’an’s preface it included 
a collection of essays (printed in 1821 
under the title Hsiao-an hsien-sheng wen-chi 
% 4, 3 ch.), and seven works on calendrical 
calculations, namely: 1) Ta-tungrli hsi-li 
ch’i-meng Kita RRS. a summary of 
Chinese and western methods; 2) Ting-wei 
li-kao V3.%k%§ (no longer extant), on 
the calendar for 1667 which Wang and 
P’an calculated together; 3) T’ui-pu chiao 
shuo #£728 if, on predicting the particu- 
lars of the eclipse of August 24, 1681, 
calculated by Wang and his disciples, 
basing themselves on Chinese and western 
methods and on Wang’s own method; 4) 
Ts’e-jih hsiao-chi ¥\ A j\Zcd, recording the 
observations during the eclipse, which 
tallied most closely with Wang’s method; 
5) San-ch’en-kuei chih=|R #7 (no longer 
extant), on an instrument invented by 
Wang for the observation of the sun, 
moon, and stars; 6) Yiian-chieh [Eif#, on 
trigonometry; and 7) Li-fa JR, 6 ch., to 
which he appended twenty-four tables. 
The last item, embodying Wang’s own 
system of calendrical calculations, was 
included in the Ssu-k’u library under the 
title Hsiao-an hsin-fa #f}¥k, 6 ch., without 
the tables. It was printed in 1838 in the 
Shou-shan-ko ts'ung-shu, =F \U Bs 2 which 
a year later included another of Wang’s 


works, the Wu-hsing hsing-tu chieh F.# 
47 Ef, on the motions of the five 
planets. 


In about 1890 Li Sheng-to 2 ge (CT. 
A #F, 1860-1937) printed the Hsiao-an i-shu 
in his Mu-hsi-hsiian hE tsung-shu, 
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listing it under four main headings: “Li-fa” 
(P’an’s no. 7), “Li-piao” #2 (the 24 tables), 
“Ta-tung li-fa ch’i-meng” (P’an’s no. 1 
without the Hsi-li ch’i-meng, probably no 
longer extant), and “Tsa-chu” 45%, miscel- 
lany, including among other items P’an’s 
nos. 3 and 4and the Wu-hsing hsing-tu chieh. 

Wang’s lifelong aim was the synthesis 
of traditional Chinese and newly intro- 
duced Western astronomical techniques to 
form a system of computing phenomena 
based, in contrast to traditional Chinese 
Systems, on a geometrically defined con- 
ception of the cosmos. Unlike his contem- 
porary, Hsiieh Feng-tso (ECCP, p. 571), 
another of his generation’s best astrono- 
mers, Wang was self taught in European 
astronomy, chiefly through study of the 
Hsi-yang hsin-fa li-shu (see Li T’ien-ching, 
ECCP), the collection of Jesuit treatises 
published by imperial order at the begin- 
ning of the Ch’ing. He probably did not 
have access to the entire collection, for 
in a letter (1673?) he asked P’an Lei to 
purchase for him in Peking several Jesuit 
works on the calendar including the Wu- 
wei piao F#ex# (one of the works by 
Giacomo Rho, q.v., printed in the Hsi-yang 
hsin-fa li-shu). In the same letter he also 
asked for a work by Ferdinand Verbiest 
(ECCP, p. 547), referred to here as Nan- 
shih hsin-hai cWi-cheng FAR 2eRKtK. His 
mastery of old and new and his excep- 
tional rigor in making observations and 
measurements to verify his calculations 
led him to make a number of criticisms 
on the clarity, consistency, and accuracy 
of the Jesuit writings. 

By the 1630s most if not all of the mis- 
sionaries had abandoned the obsolete Ptol- 
emaic cosmology for that of Tycho Brahe 
(1546-1601), who had embodied most of 


the conceptual advantages of Coper- 
nicanism in a_ theologically innocuous 
and mathematically advanced system 


which retained some currency in Catholic 
Europe until about 1680. Because the 
Jesuits could not be wholly candid about 
the constraints in which the injunction 
against Galileo (1564-1642) in 1616 had 
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bound them, the Chinese were puzzled 
by the unexplained mixture of systems 
and constants in their writings. Wang 
Hsi-shan, in consistently choosing the 
most advanced of the available ideas, dis- 
proves the assertion of some recent his- 
torians that the traditional perspectives 
of Chinese astronomy would have made 
its practitioners incapable of appreciating 
Copernican cosmology even if the Jesuits 
had been free to introduce the new sys- 
tem before the mid-eighteenth century. 
Wang’s Hsiao-an hsin-fa, completed in 
1663, presents his complete system of 
ephemerides computation, centered, as 
was the Chinese practice, about eclipse 
prediction. It gives techniques for pre- 
dicting planetary occultations and solar 
transits for the first time in China, since 
the missionaries had discussed this problem 
only in principle. Some of his methods 
were later integrated into the imperially 
sponsored Li-hsiang k’ao-ch’eng of 1723 
(see Ho Kuo-tsung, ECCP), which also 
incorporated post-Newtonian European 
data. The Hsiao-an hsin-fa was also 
copied into the Imperial Library. The 
Ssn-k’u editors knew so little about the 
book and its author that they thought 
it written before 1644. In his Wu-hsing 
hsing-tu chieh, completed in 1673, he gives 
a clear geometric explication of his world- 
model, based on a critical adaptation of 
Tycho Brahe’s scheme. Most remarkable 
is an attempt to account for the planets’ 
anomalous motions (i.e., the fact that their 
orbits are not quite centered upon the sun) 
in terms of an asymmetric attraction ex- 
erted by the outermost moving sphere of the 
universe. Although this attraction is repre- 
sented in terms of the ancient pneumatic 
ch’i $4 concept, Wang explicitly likens 
the attraction of the “first moving sphere” 
(primum mobile) for a planet to “the action 
of a lodestone upon needles.” Wang thus 
holds a secure place in the prehistory of 
gravitation, and one can only agree with 
Hsi Tse-tsung ff #252: “We can imagine, if 
Wang Hsi-shan had only come upon [the 
writings of Copernicus and Kepler, which 
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the Jesuits in China had but did not dis- 
seminate], how much greater his contribu- 
tion to astronomy would have been.” 
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N. Sivin and Chaoying Fang 


WANG Ken £  (T. 3K1b, H. 7%), July 
20, 1483-January 4, 1541, thinker, a native 
of An-feng-ch’ang 4 #434, T’ai-chou Z| 


prefecture of Yangchow, came from a 
family of salt-farmers little acquainted 
with book learning. He was given the 
name Yin #, meaning silver, and he 


answered to it for thirty-eight years until 
it was changed by his master, the philos- 
opher Wang Shou-jen (q.v.), to the schol- 
atlys names of Kenwione. of ithe eight 
trigrams. At about the age of ten Wang 
Yin had to stop his schooling and help 
with the family tasks. A few years later 
his mother died. On one occasion he un- 
derwent training as a tradesman, accom- 
panying his father to Shantung on several 
business trips. For a time he also tried to 
learn the art of an herb doctor. It is said 
that he did not give up the study of the 
classical texts which he kept in his sleeves, 
so that he could ask for help whenever 
he encountered a knowledgable person 
willing to explain difficult passages to 
him. At age twenty-five he visited the 
temple of Confucius in Ch’i-fouf B, and 
for the first time became aware that the 
great sage was, after all, just a man like 
himself. He began to practice seriously the 
Confucian teachings on personal conduct. 
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At home he manifested a_ special filial 
devotion to his father, taking his place in 
arduous labor during the winter. He spent 
his free time in silent meditation on the 
Classics, shut up in a small room. At 
times he even forgot to eat and sleep. In 


1511, when he was twenty-eight, he saw 
in a dream the heavens falling and the 
people running about in panic, until he 


himself arose to push back the heavens and 
put the sun, moon, and stars in working 
order again, to the great joy of everyone. 
He woke up bathed in perspiration. Sud- 
denly he became aware of a new open- 
ness in his heart, understanding it to be 
the place where Heaven and Earth and 
all things are one. He sought, thenceforth, 
to live always in this higher state of con- 
sciousness. His family, in the meantime, 
was prospering materially. 

Fired with zeal for the reform of local 
customs, Wang counseled fellow villagers 
to give up and burn their Taoist and 
Buddhist images, and pay greater vener- 
ations to the ancestral cult. Above his 
own door he inscribed these words: “This 
Way (tao) comes from [the sages] Fu-hsi, 
Shen-nung, the Yellow Emperor, Yao, 
Shun, Yu, [Kings] T’ang, Wen, and Wu, 
the duke of Chou, and Confucius. To all 
who seek it, whether young or old, high 
or low, wise or ignorant, I shall transmit 
it.?4 +: He: ,tooks cares to Hind +-in the’ Chssics 
confirmation of his ideas, and to find in 
them the truth, without allowing commen- 
taries on them to misinterpret what he 
sought. In conformity with certain pre- 
Scriptions given in ancient ritual texts, he 
made for himself a long cotton gown, a 
ceremonial hat, belt, and tablets; alluding 
to the Mencius he said: “How can one 
speak the words of Yao, and perform the 
actions of Yao, without also wearing 
Yao’s clothes?” (Cf. Legge, Chinese Classics 
II:205.) 

In 1521 Wang Yin heard for the first 
time about Wang Shou-jen through a 
friend, who remarked upon the similarity 
of his teaching to that of the great man, 
then governor of Kiangsi, who already 
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had a number of disciples. He reacted by 
Saying that if Wang Shou-jen’s doctrine 
of liang-chih was indeed the same as 
his own teaching of ko-wu (investigation 
of things), then Wang Shou-jen was 
clearly Heaven’s gift to mankind, but 
that, if there were differences, he himself 
was Heaven’s gift to Wang Shou-jen. He 
set out at once by boat to visit the gov- 
ernor. On arrival at the latter’s residence 
he stood still at the middle gate, clothed 
in his ancient-style garments and holding 
aloft his tablet on which was inscribed a 
Saying from the Analects (cf. Legge, 
Chinese Classics, 1:114) until Wang Shou- 
jen himself came out to conduct him 
inside. Wang Yin took the seat of honor 
and spent some time debating with Wang 
Shou-jen, moving only to a lower seat to 
acknowledge his acceptance of the 
latter’s greater understanding. He begged 
then to become a disciple. The next day, 
he regretted his earlier action, and _ re- 
turned to assume once more the seat of 
honor, until further debate convinced him 
of the governor’s superior wisdom, and 
confirmed him in his desire to become a 
disciple. Much impressed, Wang Shou-jen 
told his other followers that he was more 
touched by ‘this man” than he had been 
at the capture of the rebel prince Chu 
Ch’en-hao (see Wang Shou-jen). It was 
then that Wang Shou-jen changed the 
new disciple’s name to Ken. 

After a short stay at home with his 
father, Wang Ken followed Wang Shou- 
jen back to the latter’s home in Shao- 
hsing, Chekiang, and inquired about the 
kind of cart in which Confucius went 
around the then known world. He received 
in reply a simple smile. Wang Ken there- 
upon proceeded to build such a vehicle as 
he imagined it to have been, and rode in 
it to Peking, with the intention of sub- 
mitting a long memorial to the throne. This 
was in 1522. At the capital his strange 
appearance and eccentric behavior at- 
tracted wide attention, until, urged by Ou- 
yang Te (qg.v.) and other fellow disciples 
residing there, and by a letter from Wang 
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Shou-jen, he returned south. As_ punish- 
ment, he was refused an interview with 
the master for three days, although he 
waited daily by the gate. On the third 
day, on catching sight of Wang Shou-jen 
emerging, Wang Ken, on his knees, 
shouted out words of apology, and, when 
these met with no response, he _ loudly 
chided the master, reminding him _ that 
the Mencius (cf. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
II; 197) relates that even Confucius would 
not have carried things so far, namely, 
to an extreme of severity toward himself. 
Wang Shou-jen relented and invited him 
inside. 

Wang Ken spent the next years 
close to Wang Shou-jen in Shao-hsing, 
learning from his words and example, and 
assisting him in the instruction of others. 
In 1523, during a local famine, he collected 
grain from the wealthy and_ asked 
for official help to distribute it to the 
needy. When an epidemic occurred, he 
occupied himself by compounding and 
dispensing medicine. Some of his writings 
were also completed during this period. 

After the master’s death in 1529, 
Wang Ken returned to T’ai-chou, opened 
a school there, and received a large num- 
ber of disciples. He also traveled about 
to take part in the frequent scholarly ses- 
sions conducted by Wang Shou-jen’s dis- 
ciples. Wang Ken proved himself to be an 
excellent teacher, with a gift for impart- 
ing ideas and inspiration. Toward the 
end of his life, due to sickness, he was 
asked to teach in bed, assisted sometimes 
by Lo Hung-hsien (q.v.), who had built 


him a house. Although recommended 
several times for office, Wang Ken, 
however, remained a commoner all his 


life. He died at the age of fifty-eight. One 
of his sons, Wang Pi #8 (T. Sé)IR, H. 
FE, 1511-87), had been selected by Wang 
Shou-jen himself to study under Wang 
Chi and Ch’ien Te-hung (qq.v.). Wang Pi 
assisted his father in his later teaching, 
taking his place after his death. Wang 
Ken’s disciples included scholars as_ well 
as men of lowly station. Hsu Yueh (see 
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Ho Hsin-yin) and Wang Tung +f (T. 
WE, H. J #8, 1503-81) were officials, 
whereas Chu Shu £28 was a woodcutter 
and Lin Ch’un #k# (CT. FE) began 
life as a servant. 

Wang Ken made much of his teaching 
of the “investigation of things.” Huang 
Tsung-hsi called it the “Huai-nan ¥€f4 
[Doctrine] of Investigation of Things.” 
It is based on the Confucian concept of 
reciprocity, proceeding from individual 
self-cultivation to the government of 
society, as the fulfillment of man’s basic 
moral responsibility. Wang employed the 
vocabulary of the Great Learning, saying 
that “things” have their “roots and branch- 
es,” that one ought to proceed from the 
root—self-cultivation—to the branches— 
ordering of family, country, and _ world. 
The fundamental task was described as 
“giving peace [and security] to self” (an- 


shen &H), with the emphasis on being 
natural (tzu-jan f{%&). In a brief essay, 


“Ming-che pao-shen lun” Hae amy he 
maintains that true wisdom (ming-che) or 
knowledge of the good (liang-chih)  re- 
quires a genuine love for oneself and one’s 
self-preservation, which is the starting- 
point for loving and _ respecting others 
and being loved and respected by them in 
return, extending to loving and protect- 
ing family, country, and the world. He 
protests therefore against that self-preser- 
vation which gives no place to _ loving 
others, as well as against that love of 
others which gives no place to proper self- 
love, and thus leads to extreme self-sacri- 
fice. For this, he has been criticized by 
Liu Tsung-chou (ECCP) who questioned 
his emphasis on an-shen in preference to 
an-hsin #.[> (giving peace of mind). Liu 
remarked that martyrdom might sometimes 
be necessary, and that Wang’s ideas, while 
generally correct, might offer an excuse 
for the cowardly to prefer bodily preser- 
vation to taking risks. 

Wang Ken, however, gave justifica- 
tions for his ideas in identifying self 
(shen) with the Way (tao) —ultimate 
reality—and with the Highest Good. He 
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proclaimed especially that the self (man) 
should be the true center and focus of 
Heaven and Earth and all things, rather 
than vice versa. He also envisaged study 
to be a spontaneous and joyous work, by 
which selfish desires are removed and the 
person is awakened to his mind and its 
pure state. He celebrated this joy in a 
song, entitled ‘“Lo-hsiieh ko” #233. He 
also saw this effort as that open to every 
man and woman (yi-fu yi-fu BRR )- 
For he discovered in the ordinary person 
the possibility of greatness and heroism— 
that of being one with all things—, which 
is not the result of a forced effort, but 
presents itself in the form of a spontan- 
eous, joyous altruism. 

Wang Ken did not develop a system- 
atic social and political theory. Neverthe- 
less, in a rather lengthy essay, he dis- 
cussed the Way of Kingliness (wang-tao 
E34) in terms of its fundamental require- 
ment of self-cultivation, which demands a 
proper system of moral education. He 
advocated that a new subject of ethics be 
introduced in civil examinations in which 
students would be tested for knowledge 
of content as well as in personal conduct. 
He also manifested great concern for the 
practical improvement of the common 
man’s lot. Moved by local injustices 
suffered by the salt farmers, he demanded 
for them in 1538 a more equitable distrib- 
ution of land in the An-feng region and 
won his point. 

It was largely his influence as a teach- 
er and that of his fellow disciple, Wang 
Chi, which made of the philosophy of 
Wang Shou-jen an instrument of  self- 
renewal and_ social consciousness in the 
whole lower Yangtze area. Wang Ken’s 
teachings were propagated by several gen- 
erations of his descendants, especially by 
his son, Wang Pi. The T’ai-chou school, 
so named after Wang Ken’s native place, 
produced a mass movement, exerting a 
deep influence on late Ming times, pro- 
voking critical and independent thinking 
as well as individualistic and eccentric 
behavior in many persons. Owing largely 
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to its plebeian character and its role in 
social protest, it came to be called, in the 
twentieth, the “leftist” branch of the 
school of Wang Shou-jen. Some of its 
best-known adherents were Ho Hsin-yin, 


Lo Ju-fang, Li Chih (qqg.v.), and Yen 
Chin (see Ho Hsin-yin). 
Wang Ken’s recorded sayings were 


published as Hsin-chai yii-lu i) PERE, 2ch. 
An abbreviated version of this exists as 
Hsin-chai yiieh-yen *)3 in the. Hsiieh-hai 
lei-pien of Ts’ao Jung (ECCP). The first 
edition of his collected works, Wang Hsin- 
chai chiian-chi 4-4, 6 ch., printed by 
Wang Pi in the mid-16th century, does not 
seem to have survived. It was_ reprinted 
by his grandson, Wang Chih-ytian @ia 
with an appendix, Shu-chuan ho-pien {Hh 
4m. 2 ch., which includes a nien-p’u by 
his disciple, Tung Sui #& (T. JKR), and 
other related material by his great-grand- 
son, Wang Yian-ting jc. It also has a 
preface by Chou Ju-teng (q.v.). A copy 
of this edition and a reprint of 1631 are 
preserved in the National Central Library 
in Taipei. There is also a 5 chiian edition 
credited to Wang Yiian-ting, which was 
printed in China in 1826, reprinted in 
Japan in 1847, and again in China in 
1912. The above-emntioned Shu-chuan ho- 
pien was also appended to Wang Pi’s col- 
lected works, Tung-yai i-chi HiReiHH, 2 
ch., printed in the 1620s. Another full 
version of Wang’s works has the title 
Ming-ju BARE Wang Hsin-chai hsien-sheng 
i-chi 384. It is in 5 chiian with a preface 


dated 1607 and was reprinted in 1910. 
The contents of these collections appear 
similar, but the arrangement is quite 


different. The 5 chiian work does not have 
Chou Ju-teng’s preface. One copy of this 
is kept at the Kyoto Jimben Library. 
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WANG K’o-k’uan RH CT. PAR, PH, 
ga—, H. BA44), February 13, 1304- 
December 7, 1372, native of Ch’i-men ji[[F4 
hsien (Anhwei), is known primarily for 
his studies of the ancient writings on 
rites and his source study of the com- 
mentary by Hu An-kuo (1074-1138) on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals. Wang’s Ch’un- 
ch’iu Hu-chuan fu-lu tsuan shu #EKPALRMT 
Gk Gi, 30 ch, was plagiarized by Hu 
Kuang (q.v.) who, under orders from 
Emperor Chu Ti (q.v.), directed the com- 
pilation of the Chun-ch’iu ta chiian RFK 
K2, 70 ch. The plagiarism is noticed 
in the Ching-i k’ao of Chu I-tsun (ECCP), 
a notice which in turn is quoted by the 
editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue. 

It was chiefly due to Wang’s ances- 
tors that Sung philosophy, known as li- 
hstieh, flourished in Ch’i-men during Yiian 
times. His grandfather and a distant 
great-uncle studied under the Sung philos- 
opher, Jao Lu #&, a leading disciple 
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of Huang Kan (1152-1221), who in 1254 
received an appointment as head of the 
prefectural school of his native place, Jao- 


chou f##/{, Kiangsi. Wang _ K’o-k’uan’s 
father, Wang Ying-hsin fe#; (T. 7c, 
H. pyl, 1259-1338 );* -as. a teacher, once 


submitted twenty suggestions to the Yuan 
government, urging that it act to “conven- 
ience the people,” but his hope of having 
this series, entitled Pien-min er-shih tiao 
4 FE -+-(#, sent through channels to the 
Censorate was never realized. 

Wang K’o-k’uan was a_ precocious 
child. His father passed on to him the 
teachings that he had received from Jao Lu, 
including records of questions and answers 
between student and teacher. He _ thus 
became immersed in Sung philosophy from 
his youth up. He acquired the version 
of the Four Books according to Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), and, reading day and night, 
punctuated it himself. He then set out to 
read the Six Classics, the works of the 
philosophers, the official histories, and the 
Tzu-chih tung-chien kang-mu of Chu Hsi 
et al. Later he studied for four years 
(1322-26) under Wu Yu 43F (T. (P34), 
another disciple of Jao Lu. In 1326 Wang 
passed the provincial examination for the 
chii-jen, but failed in the higher examina- 
tions in Ta-tu. He is said to have’ con- 
cluded that a government career at that 
time was not what he wanted. In 1328 he 
went to various places to meet several 
famous masters of Sung thought, such as 
Hsiti Ch’ien (1270-1337) in Chin-hua 2%, 
Chekiang, and Chu Kung-ch’ien -7Z3@ 
(fl. 1341) in Jao-chou. According to 
report, the following year a Mongol 
official offered him a teaching post in 
the local government, but he declined; for 
he had decided to devote himself to 
private teaching and writing. 

Wang completed his study of the 
commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals by Hu An-kuo in 1334. Four years 
later the scholar Wang Tse-min (1273- 
1355), a fellow clansman, wrote a preface. 
Yu Chi (1272-1348) wrote a second pre- 
face in 1341 after having written a funer- 
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ary inscription for Wang’s father. The 
work was printed in 1346. When, in 1352, 
rebel Red Turban disturbances flared in 
southeast China, Wang, like many others, 
took to the hills in search of refuge. Dur- 
ing the four years he spent in hiding, he 
frequently lectured, together with Cheng 
Yii (1298-1358), Yiian loyalist and fellow 
scholar. Wang, moved by Cheng’s sui- 
cide, wrote his hsing-chuang (record of 
conduct). In 1356 Ch’en Yu-liang (q.v.) 
extended his power into the region and 
tried to press Wang into service. But Wang 
refused, and fled to T’ai-p’ing #24, north- 
east of Ch’i-men, which had been taken 
by Chu Yutan-chang the year before. In 
1358, when Chu made a tour through his 
area, he stopped off to invite Wang to 
expound on the Way of good government 
(chih-tao ¥438). Wang, however, de- 
clined, asserting that he was ill. 

Rebel disturbances continued in the 
region until Chu Yuan-chang finally suc- 
ceeded in subduing his rivals in 1367. 
Wang’s plans to live out his days in retire- 
ment came to an end when, in the fol- 
lowing year, the emperor ordered that gifts 
be sent to Wang’s residence, and that he 
be invited to help Sung Lien compile the 
official history of the Yuan. After six 
months’ work in Nanking, the project 
reached partial completion and Wang made 
preparations to return home. When the ruler 
requested Wang to compile a work to be 
known as Ta Ming chi-li KBAR AS, Wang 
declined. He did, however, contribute his 
Chou-li lei-yao JR FRR (no longer extant), 
to Tseng Lu ##@& (CT. 4z, 1319-72), the 
designated chief compiler of the new 
work, to use as reference. The emperor 
finally consented to Wang’s wish to be 
sent home, and presented him with gifts 
of gold and silk. Before he left Nanking, 
Wang showed his work on the Chou rites 
to both Wei Su and Sung Lien (qq.v.). 
Their prefaces are still extant. According 
to Yu Chi’s preface to CfW’un-chiu Hu- 
chuan fu-lu tsuan-shu, Hu An-kuo_ had 
compiled his study of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals in an attempt to revitalize 
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Chinese civilization, so that the country 
might withstand external threats. It there- 
fore “sets forth what the ruler of men 
in his rightful performance of his duties 
must do,” and “opens up what the minds 
of men in the world had long been igno- 
rant of.” Wang’s study, Yu alleges, serves 
to elucidate Hu An-kuo sources for the 
benefit of candidates in the state ex- 
aminations. (Hu’s work on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals became part of the 
required reading for the examinations 
administered by the state in 1415.) The 
editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue note this 
aspect of Wang’s motivation in compiling 
his study of Hu’s commentary, and state 
that Wang “was probably following the 
ways of the times.” The editors also 
quote Ch’en T’ing Bag (T. #744, cs1502), 
who criticized Wang for following Hu’s 
interpretations too slavishly. Yet, while the 
editors quote Ch’en in agreement, they 
also praise Wang for having carefully 
elucidated the sources of Hu An-kuo’s work. 
Wang himself boasts in his preface that 
“to know the strengths and weaknesses of 
the three commentaries (i. e. the com- 
mentaries to the Spring and Autumn 
Annals by Ku-liang, Kung-yang, and Tso), 
all the novice need do almost is to look 
here.” 

The second work copied into the 
Imperial Library, the Ching-li pu-i #®jf Ai 
3, 9 ch., is a synthetic compilation of pass- 
ages dealing with ancient rituals concerned 
with good fortune, death, war, guests 
and weddings that are found in all the 
Classics and histories, in order to supple- 
ment the three collections of rites (Jl, 
Chou-li, and Li-chi), for, as he explained 


in his preface, books on ancient rites 
were incomplete even in the time of 
Confucius. His Ching-li pu-i was first 
printed about 1369 and _ reprinted in the 
T’ung-chih-t'ang ching-chieh (see Singde, 
EGCP): 

Shortly before his death, Wang’s 
students issued a prospectus soliciting 


contributions to print his books on_ the 
Classics. It mentioned two works that had 
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already been printed by a publisher in 
Fukien, namely, the Ch’un-ch’iu tsuan-shu 
Bee and Chun-ch’iu kao-i #; that a 
work on history, the Tzu-chih tung-chien 
kang-mu k’ao-i, had been printed by the 
government school of Ch’i-men; and that 
among the as yet unpublished works were: 
Chou-i chuan-i yin-k’ao i ZARA, 26 ch., 
Shih-chuan yin-i hui-Cung (BGR, 
30 ch., and Ssu-shu yin-cheng PUSH, 
10 ch. Apparently none of these was 
printed. Wang’s collected works, excluding 
his writings on classical studies, printed 
under the title Huan-ku chi SH, 841 
ch., were included in the Imperial Library. 
A descendant of Wang, Wang Mou-lin 
pe, edited and printed the Huan-ku 
chi in 1679 in a collection of works by 
three of his ancestors entitled Wang-shih 
san hsien-sheng chi YER=4444. This 
collection is sometimes found under the 
title Ch’i-men san Wang chi ={F*. It incor- 
porates both a record of conduct and a 
chronological biography written by a stu- 
dent of Wang K’o-k’uan, named Wu Kuo- 
ying ‘Afsjzt. The Ching-li pu-i is included 
in two different collectanea. 
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WANG K’o-yii Efi (T. AE7K, H. ARIEL. HE 
iF), 1587-1645, art critic and historian, 


WANG K’o-yul 


was by registry a native of Chia-hsing #&, 
Chekiang, where his family, originally 
from She-hsien #84 (Hui-chou-fu), had 
settled perhaps for several generations, 
engaging in the salt business. His father, 
Wang Chi-mei = (T. {£, H. #4, #4 
$5, d. ca. 1628), led an extravagant life, 
befriending Buddhist monks, and collect- 
ing objets dart which were housed in 
buildings called Ning-hsia-ko ¥#3f§ and 
Chen-shang-chai [8% situated in a rock 


garden. There, famous artists and 
collectors often visited him, presented 
him their own works, and contributed 
colophons to the masterpieces in _ his 
collection. Among these friends were 


Hsiang Yiian-pien, Li Jih-hua (qq. v.), and 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (ECCP). 

It was in such an affluent and aesthetic 
atmosphere that Wang K’o-yt was brought 
up. He became a_ student in the local 
school but, failing to pass any of the higher 
examinations, apparently purchased the 
rank of a scholar of the National University 
in Peking, where he was registered prob- 
ably during the years 1623 to 1626. Some- 
how he managed to obtain the appoint- 
ment to a judgeship (6B) in the Shantung 
salt distribution commission in Tsinan, the 
provincial capital, where he served for about 
a year from the autumn of 1626 to 1627. 
The fact that his appointment took place 
when the eunuch Wei Chung-hsien (EC 
CP) was all powerful, and was terminated 
abruptly after Wei’s fall indicates the 
possibility that he was involved in the 
investigations of the eunuch party. In the 
colophon on a painting he writes that 
some scoundrel took away everything in 
his studio when he suffered a calamity in 
Shantung § (Ax7ER AER ABR). 
This sounds very much like the confisca- 
tion of the properties of an official under 
investigation on very serious charges. It 
seems that his home in Chia-hsing was 
also affected, for he mentions in another 
colophon that during the calamity of 
1627 the family collection of about a 
hundred miniature scenes, arranged with 
dwarf trees and unusual rocks in precious 
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porcelain pots (bonsai ?), had suffered 
from want of care. 

Wang K’o-yii was apparently 
proud of his short-lived official 
in Tsinan, a city famous for its springs, 
and arrogated to himself the sobriquet, 
Ch’i-shih-er-ch’iian chu-jen -++lREA 
(Master of the seventy-two springs). 
Among his one hundred or so other sobri- 
quets was also the one describing himself 
as an official of salt distribution in the 
ancient T’an viscounty (72-f-Bd#3# ). 
He compiled a history of the salt mono- 
poly entitled Ku-chin ts’o-lieh KS 2M, 9 
ch., with a supplement in 9 chiian; this 
receives mention in the Ssu-k’u catalogue. 

Wang K’o-yil’s principal contribution 
to scholarship is his collection of colophons 
and commentaries on calligraphy and 
painting, compiled in 1643 under the 
colorful title Shan-hu wang FAA ( [iron] 
net for coral) sometimes referred to as 
Wang-shih {£& Shan-hu wang. It receives 
no mention in the bibliographical memoir 
of Ming-shih, but it was copied into the 
Ssu-k’u library. It existed only in manu- 
Script until edited by Miao Ch’uan-sun 
(BDRC) and printed in 1916 in the Shih- 
ylian 3 [R) ts’ung-shu. The book is divided 
into two sections, one on calligraphy 
under the subtitle Ku-chin fa-shu ti-pa 
ASeZMRM, 24 ch. and one on paint- 
ing, Ku-chin ming-hua 44 Vi-pa, 24 ch. 
The calligraphy section consists of four 
parts: colophons (ch. 1-21); catalogues of 
famous collections, Shu-p’ing #38 (ch. 22); 
excerpts from expositions on the method- 
Ology of the calligraphic art, Shu chih & 
(ch. 23), and gleanings from critical stud- 
jes of great calligraphers, Shu-p’in 4 (cA. 
24). The section on paintings is similarly 
divided into colophons (ch. 1-22), cata- 
logues, Hua-chi #48 (ch. 23), criticisms 
Hua-chi #& (ch. 24), and methodology 
Hua fa %# (Supplement). The last three 


rather 
position 


items are included in the Mei-shu 3%lij 
tsung-shu of 1913. 

In -~his)* preface toe ithe icallig- 
raphy section, written in 1643, he 


mentions that since childhood he had 
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learned about collecting art from _ his 
father, and subsequently accumulated colo- 
phons and descriptions of masterpieces in 
more than twenty volumes, most of which 
consisted of unpublished pieces written by 
great artists or critics. Now that his wife 
had died and he in retirement had time on 
his hands he started to edit what he had 
copied, beginning with calligraphy. The 
section on paintings was edited at the end 
of the same year. Many of the items were 
in Wang’s own collections, and his colo- 
phons often contain intimate opinions and 
details of his own life. Although a more 
systematic work than the CWing-ho shu- 
hua fang by Chang Ch’ou (gq. v.) published 
in 1616, the Shan-hu wang sometimes 
gives erroneous identifications based on 
second-hand information. The book’s main 
contribution to the history of Chinese 
art is in the preservation of the _ colo- 
phons on various masterpieces, a practice 
imitated and improved upon by later com- 
pilers such as Pien Yung-ytt (ECCP). Most 
histories of Chinese art mention the Shan- 
hu wang by title, but in general references 
to it are confined to one section in which 
the author, drawing from many but uni- 
dentified sources, undertook to define some 
of the technical terms in painting, espe- 
cially the part in which he enumerated eight- 
een varieties of linear treatment ATH 
#& employed by the figure painters of the 
past. 

Besides being an art critic and his- 
torian, Wang K’o-yiti was a poet of some 
note, and his name is mentioned in books 
on Ming poetry. Unfortunately only a few 
of his poems have survived, most of 
which were composed as_ colophons to 
works of art. A rare example of his cal- 
ligraphy may be seen in a _ colophon he 
attached to a painting “Ssu lun t’u” Ki 
fal, done by the artist Liu Sung-nien (ca. 
1150-1214+), now in the collection of the 
National Palace Museum, Taiwan, and 
reproduced as No. 30 in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits 
for the International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art in London (1936), Volume III. 
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Wang K’o-yii also wrote a work about 
the West Lake of Hangchow, entitled 
Asi-tzu-hu shih-ts'ui yii-t’an pa F-}}s ZR 
as, 3 ch., printed in 1893 in the Wu-lin 
chang-ku ts’ung-pien (see Ting Ping, EC 
CP). It consists of his personal accounts 
of various gardens, monasteries, and other 
points of interest around the lake which 
he visited during more than forty years, 
beginning in 1603 when he went to take 
the provincial examination for the first 
time. From 1630 on he went there often 
in the company of his son (Wang Yiian 
Vid ?) when the latter began to sit for the 
examinations too. He reports in the 
preface that in 1645 he found these travel 
accounts after he had lost most of his 
manuscripts as a result of the battles in 
Chia-hsing during the Manchu occupation. 
This is the last dated reference to Wang 
K’o-yu. He was then fifty-eight years of 
age. 
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Ch’en Chih-mai 


WANG Kuang-yang (YEAR (CT. BAAR), 
died January/February 1380, a native of 
Kao-yu #, prefecture of Yangchow, 
served Chu Yutian-chang as a civil official 
from 1355 until his death. Although he 
was probably not a successful administrator, 
he was favored by the Ming founder 
with high offices in the Secretariat. The 
facts of his early life are obscure. He 
studied for a time under the Yuan loyalist 
and Hanlin academician Yu Ch’tieh (1303- 
58), and became proficient in Classics 
and history. He passed the civil service 
examinations at the end of the Yuan. 
Moving to T’ai-p’ing X24 from his native 
Kao-yu around 1354, he was living there 
in July, 1355, when Chu Yuan-chang 
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drove out the Yiian and invested the city. 
Wang was one of several scholars (see 
T’ao An) who joined Chu’s staff at that 
time. He began as a clerk in the newly- 
established T’ai-p’ing prefecture, and by 
1357 he rose to be an auditor (RHE). 
After Hu Ta-hai (g.v.) captured Chu- 
ch’ian #24 (Chu-chi ®) in February, 
1359, he was put in charge of military re- 
quisitions, and in the same year appointed 
to a censorial post. Two years later he 
became a bureau director in the Chiang- 
nan branch. When the central secretariat 
was founded in 1364, he was appointed a 
bureau director to assist Li Shan-ch’ang 
(q.v.). 

During the years from 1362 to 1367, 
Wang was sent out of the capital on at 
least four temporary assignments. In May, 
1362, Chu Yiian-chang dispatched him and 
several other officials to assist Chu Wen- 
cheng (see Chu Yiian-chang) in the control 
of the city of Hung-tu #48 (Nanchang) 
which had fallen to Hstii Ta (q.v.) the 
month before. In September, 1364, Ch’ang 
Yu-ch’un (q.v.) laid siege to Kan-chou #§ 
{in southern Kiangsi. There he met 
stubborn resistance from Hsiung T’ien-jui 
(see Ch’en Yu-liang), a former follower 
of Hstti Shou-hui, and Ch’en Yu-liang 
(qq.v.). Chu Ytian-chang sent Wang 
to deliver instructions to Ch’ang and help 
him devise a successful strategy. Wang 
made the long voyage up the Yangtze 
and Kan Rivers in stormy weather, none 
too cheerfully, by his own account. On 
his arrival, he advised Ch’ang to make it 
clear to Hsiung that he and his troops 
would be allowed a safe and _ honorable 
surrender. It was not until February of 
the following year, however, that the city 
finally fell without much bloodshed. Wang 
remained at Kan-chou to help protect it 
until his promotion late in 1366 to the office 
of administration vice commissioner; he 
was sent off (May), this time to Shensi, 
where he helped establish the new branch 
secretariat in that province. 

Wang soon became involved in the 
bitter struggle among contenders for power 
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in the central government. Li Shan-ch’ang 
fell ill some time in 1369 and other hands 
were needed to take up his adminis- 
trative burdens. Yang Hsien (see Empress 
Ma) was recalled from his post in Shansi 
in October, 1369, to serve as junior vice 
administrator. Yang was a northerner who 
had moved south with his father, a one- 
time Yuan official, in time to be caught in 
Chu Ytian-chang’s net at Nanking in 1356. 
An aggressively ambitious man, he was 
enraged when, early in 1370, Wang was 
recalled from Shensi and appointed senior 
vice administrator. Yang proceeded to 
assume the full authority of the Secre- 
tariat while Wang stood passively by. Not 
satisfied with Wang’s acquiescence, Yang 
caused the censor Liu Ping Jw (CT. = 
&) to impeach him for having failed in 
his filial obligations to his mother. Chu 
Yuan-chang at first believed the charge 
and sent Wang back to Kao-yu, a turn of 
events about which the dismissed official 
was not altogether unhappy because, as 
he remarks in one of his poems, he had 
been away from home for sixteen years. 
Fearing that his victim might be reap- 
pointed in the capital and seek redress, 
Yang persuaded Liu Ping to send up 
another memorial, suggesting that this time 
Wang be sent all the way to Hainan. 
Chu, reportedly, prompted by a memorial 
from Li Shan-ch’ang suggesting that Yang 
was behind the charges, now tried Yang, 
and executed him. Wang was then rein- 
stated as senior vice administrator and, in 
December, 1370, received the title Chung- 
ch’in-po #44 (Loyal and diligent earl) 
with an annual income of 360 tan. 
When in February, 1371, Li Shan- 
ch’ang retired as senior councilor, and 
Hsti Ta, the junior councilor, left for the 
north at the head of the army, Wang was 
promoted to the office of junior coun- 
cilor. As the senior office was left unfilled, 
he stood alone for the next two years at 
the head of the Secretariat. What little 
evidence there is about the nature of his 
relationship with the emperor during this 
period suggests that it was probably a 
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difficult one. On two occasions Chu Yiian- 
chang communicated to him his fear of 
being deceived and manipulated by his own 
subordinates. In the first instance (August, 
1372) the emperor told him that he had 
learned from his study of history that 
rulers often allowed themselves to be flat- 
tered by officials who invented and reported 
good omens and suppressed bad ones. He 
accordingly commanded Wang to see to 
it that the Secretariat should thenceforth 
report only ill omens to him. On another 
occasion, the day before the emperor’s 
birthday (which fell according to the 
lunar calendar on the 15th of October), 
Wang conducted his colleagues into the 
emperor’s presence to ask him whether 
they might have the honor of performing 
the congratulatory rites. The emperor 
responded by telling them that his displeas- 


ure with the excessive gifts presented 
him on an earlier occasion had led him 
to abolish such ceremonies both for 


his birthday and for the mid-autumn fes- 
tival. He would, instead, retire to his quar- 
ters, eat simple fare, and refuse all con- 
gratulations. 

Suddenly out of favor again, Wang 
was dismissed from, the Secretariat 
in February, 1373, on the ground of his 
meek personality and inattention to duty. 
He was then banished to the post of 
administration vice commissioner in the 
Kwangtung branch secretariat at Kwang- 
chou. This. left the office of  codncillor 
vacant for six months until the appoint- 
ment of Li Shan-ch’ang’s protégé, Hu 
Wei-yung (q.v.). In June, 1374, Wang was 
recalled to Nanking and appointed senior 
censor-in-chief. His activities in this 
post are largely unrecorded. He _ did, 
however, use his office to embarrass Li 
Shan-ch’ang. In September, 1376, Wang 
and his colleague, Ch’en Ning (see Hu 
Wei-yung), joined in impeaching Li and his 
son, Li Ch’i (see Li Shan-ch’ang), for dis- 
respect towards the emperor and for their 
ingratitude for the many favors they had 
received; Wang’s motives in thus injuring 
someone who had defended him against 
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Yang Hsien in 1370 are not disclosed. The 
emperor, in any case, forgave the two Li, 
Saying that severity in minor matters 
would demoralize the other courtiers, and 
that Li Shan-ch’ang was a_ great official 
who had long been in his service. Late 
in the same year the emperor charged 
Wang with the revision of the law code 
which, he said, -was unclear as originally 
drafted. 

In October, 1377, Hu Wei-yung was pro- 
moted to senior councilor and Wang ap- 
pointed to replace him. For the first time in 
more than six years, both councilor posts 
were now filled, but association with his 
new colleague was to involve Wang in 
his fate. According to the official ver- 
sions of Wang’s biography, the emperor 
expected him to watch WHu’s conduct and 
keep him informed. His unwillingness or 
inability to do so was a disappointment 
to Chu. In September, 1379, a formal but 
possibly sarcastic letter to Wang advising 
him to overcome the heat sickness that 
had been his excuse for not attending 
court for a time may have been warning 
of trouble to come. Two months later 
palace eunuchs discovered that a _ tribute 
mission from Champa had arrived and 
not been properly received or reported. 
Dhexemperorne anvhis sanger Hchargedathe 
Secretariat with having intentionally con- 
cealed the matter. Hu Wei-yung, Wang, 
and others were summoned before him to 
confess their error. 

The end came for Wang early in 
1380. The censor, T’u Chieh (see Hu Wei- 
yung), reported that Wang had known of 
Hu'svallegeds «murder: ofv<liueChi “(C¢iv>) 
inn isi, sands had® faledstosmeport st 
Wang, questioned by the emperor, denied 
the charge, but his denial was in vain 
and he was banished to Hainan. En route 
to his place of exile, he was overtaken by 
an imperial messenger bearing additional 
charges against him, and, according to 
different accounts of the matter, he 
either hanged himself or was executed on 
the spot. Several sources assert that after 
Wang had started on his journey the 
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emperor had reflected bitterly on what 
he considered to have been Wang’s failure 
to inform him either of Chu Wen-cheng’s 
insubordinate conduct at Kan-chou some 
fifteen years before or of Yang —Hsien’s 


machinations. In February/March, 1380, 
moreover, when the emperor abolished 
the Secretariat, his edict contained a 


savage posthumous denunciation of Wang, 
whom he described as having been a 
slothful character who spent his days and 
nights in drunken carousing. This was 
Chu’s last word on a man who may well 
have participated in the rebellion against 
his will. In his first encounter with the 
disorders in Kao-yu, some thirty years 
before, he had witnessed the abduction of 
his neighbor’s wife by an unruly mob of 
rebels, and on that occasion had_ written 
a poem to record his sense of outrage. 
When he was sent to help Ch’ang Yut- 
ch’un at Kan-chou in 1364, his account of 
the mission almost ignores the purpose 
for which he was sent, and dwells at 
length on a happy chance meeting with 
an old man he had known in his youth. 
The ultimate tragedy of his relationship 
with Chu seems to have arisen quite nat- 
urally from his deeply reluctant perform- 
ance in a role that he detested. Ten years 
after his own death, surviving members 
of his family were among the victims in 
the wholesale executions of Li Shan- 
ch’ang’s associates in 1390. 

Wang’s collected poems, the Feng-ch’ih 
yin-kao |b SR, 10 ch., with a preface 
of 1371 by Sung Lien (q.v.), was reprinted 
in 1488 and 1497. A copy of the latter 
edition is preserved in the collection of 
the National Library of Peiping (micro- 
film no. 987). It has been reproduced 
(1971) in the Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu  chen-pen 
¥ A, 3d series. Besides his poetry, Wang is 
known for several styles of calligraphy. 
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WANG Meng = (T. #l8h, H. Be ee 
HE), ca. 1301-October 14, 1385, has been 
considered by critics since the 16th cen- 
tury one of the “Four Great Masters of 
Late Yiian Painting.” Born in Hu-chou 
WHI prefectural city, Chekiang, he had 
prominent family connections. His grand- 
father on his mother’s side was Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322), the most influential 
painter and calligrapher of early Yuan, 
whose wife Kuan Tao-sheng (1262-1319), 


was also an artist, known especially 
for her paintings of bamboo and 
orchids. Other members of this distin- 


guished family were Chao Meng-fu’s son, 
Chao Yung #£ (1289-ca. 1360), grandson, 
Chao Linfi§(mid-14th c.), and great-grand- 
son-in-law, Ts’ui Yen-fu #¢5H (mid-14th 
c.), all noted painters. In addition, Wang 
was related to some of the literary figures 
in the Yuan, including Shen Meng-lin yeas 
i. T’ao Tsung-i (gq.v.), and especially 
Yu Yu-jen 47, whose sister he mar- 
ried. His father, Wang Kuo-ch’i fj28, was 
a poet and art collector. All these pro- 
vided him with a rich heritage and back- 
ground. In spite of this, however, very 
little is known about Wang Meng’s life. 
Of his early years, especially before 1340, 
almost nothing is recorded. One source 
indicates that he was skilled in writ- 
ing poetry and essays, in calligraphy and 
painting, all in the family tradition, and 
especially strong in historical studies. We 
learn that he visited the capital, Ta-tu 
(Peking), were he established friendships 
with prominent members of the court and 
earned their respect. 

During the Yiian period, Wang served 
once as li-wen ##—fii, provincial prosecutor, 
a rather lowly position. The period of his 
service was probably quite short, for he 
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is known to have lived after the early 
1340s at his house on Mt. Huang-hao ##6 
jl], near Hangchow, and adopted his liter- 
ary name, Huang-hao-shan ch’iao #f€ (Fuel 
Gatherer of Yellow Crane Mountain). He 
had connections withsome of the leading 
literary and artistic circles of that day. 
Wang often visited Ku Ying (see Ch’en 
Ju-yen), whose home in K’un-shan §\J 
was something of a cultural center in 
late Yuan, with endless parties attended 
by famous literati He came to know 
Huang Kung-wang (1269-1354) and Cheng 
Yuan-yu (see Chou Chih), Ni Tsan (q.v.), 
and other artists and poets of the Soo- 
chow area. In fact, during the 1360s, he 
appears to have lived in Soochow or at 
least visited that city quite frequently, as 
shown by reference to his being there. 
One of the most famous gatherings he 
attended was the one at T’ing-yu-lou #4Ay 
## (Rain-listening pavilion) in 1365, for 
which he painted a scroll which has colo- 
phons by several well-known intellectuals 
such as Ni Tsan, Chang Yu, Yao Kuang- 
hsiao, and Kao Ch’i (qq.v.). He is said to 
have executed some paintings jointly 
with Huang Kung-wang and Ni Tsan. Per- 
haps his stay in Soochow during these 
years was the result of the new political 
and cultural atmosphere under the rule of 
Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.v.), who set up his 
headquarters in that city between 1356 
and 1367. Although some of his best 
friends, such as Ch’en Ju-yen and Chao 
Yiian (q.v.), seem to have served under 
Chang, he steered clear of political in- 
volvement. 

After the establishment of the Ming, 
Wang Meng was one of the first of the 
literati to be appointed by the emperor. For 
some ten years he served as prefect of 
T’ai-an @# in Shantung. One of the best 
known episodes in his life at this time con- 
cerns his painting association with Ch’en 
Ju-yen, who happened to be serving in the 


same area. Wang had taken some _ three 
years to complete a scroll of Mt. Tvai, 
which could be seen from his office. One 


day, when snow was falling, Ch’en came 
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for a visit. Looking at the painting and 
the snow, they changed the picture into 
a snow scene (see Ch’en Ju-yen). 

The end of Wang Meng’s life was 
tragic. In 1380 Hu Wei-yung (q.v), the 
prime minister, was executed for an 
alleged plot against the life of the em- 
peror, and thousands of people who were 
related to or associated with him suffered 
execution or imprisonment. It was. re- 
ported that Wang Meng had visited the 
prime minister’s home with some friends 
to see some of the paintings in his collec- 
tion. For this link, Weng Meng was put 
in prison, dying there in 1385. 

Although Wang did write some poetry 
during his life, no collection of his works 
is known. A few of his poems, however, 
were included by Chu I-tsun (ECCP) in 
his Ming shih tsung. His fame lies solely 
in his paintings. At present, while close 
to a hundred paintings are attributed to 
his name, a majority cannot be taken 
very seriously. His best works may be 
considered in relation to a two-phase de- 
velopment. His early works, most of which 
are either datable or assigned to the 1340s 
and the early 1350s, reflect the lineage of 
his art. The “Hua-hsi yii yin” 7ESyaIe 
(Fisherman on the flower stream) and the 
“Ch’iu-shan ts’ao-t’ang” fk jeer (Cottage 
on an autumnal hill), both undated and 
both in the Palace Museum, Taipei, and 
both known to exist in several versions 
or copies, seem to represent his earlier 
Style, showing indebtedness to his mater- 
nal grandfather’s “Ch’iao Hua ch’iu se” #& 
#££k f{ (Autumn colors on the Ch’iao and 
Hua Mountains) and “Shui-ts’un t’u” 7KAf 
(Water village). In this period he shows 
an interest in more open river or lake 
views with fore-, middle-, and back-grounds 
separated horizontally and clearly in an 
S-curve arrangement. The land _ strips, 
rolling hills, willows, and pines are typical 
motifs which seem to have come from 
Chao’s works. His brushwork is more 
precise and defines forms more according 
to nature. The “Hsia-shan yin chu” SI) 
\2)/& (Hermitage on summer hill), dated 
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1354, in the Freer Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., also belongs to this group. 


The later phase of his development may 
be seen in works generally datable to the 
1360s. Among them are some of the 
best-known paintings from his hand, such 
as the “Ch’ing-pien ##-k yin chi” (Hermi- 
tage on Ch’ing-pien Mountains), dated 
1366, now in the Shanghai Museum, the 
“Lin ch’uan ch’ing chi” #AA yee (Literary 
gathering in woods and_ springs) dated 
1367, whereabouts unknown (reproduced 
in Shina Nanga Shisei &F# 74H pv), and 
the “Hsia-jih shan-chi” 38 4 \l|/— (Moun- 
tain villa on a summer day), dated 1368, 
Palace Museum, Peking. They show high 
mountains from a close range with large 
groups of trees in the foreground, in 
thick and busy brushwork and in complex 
composition. The main inspiration for 
these works came from two painters of 
the 10th century, Tung Yuan and Cht- 
jan. A number of other works, though 
undated, seem to be related to this phase. 
They include the “Ku k’ou ch’un keng” *& 
Fixe (Spring fields at the entrance of a 
valley), the “Hsi-shan kao i” §iU ie 
(Mountain hermitage), and the “Chu-ch’u 
lin wu” E.iie #{Ee (Scenic dwelling at Chu- 
ch’ii), all in the Palace Museum, Taipei. 
These works show that in this period he 
was able to blend together the elements 
of the art of Chao Meng-fu with those 
of Tung Yuian and Chi-jan to achieve a 
style of his own. Almost no work recorded 
comes from the period between 1370 and 
1383 except the “Dai isungsmishsuehot’'u”’ 
{§55 98 Sle] (Snow on Mt. T’ai) mentioned 
in the episode referred to above, which 
was destroyed in the Ming period. Perhaps 
all the works completed while he served 
as prefect in T’ai-an failed to survive. 
During his own lifetime and_ shortly 
after his death, Wang Meng’s reputation 
as a painter does not seem to have been 
outstanding. He did, however, have some 
influence on a number of artists working 
in the Soochow area, such as Hsti Pen 
and Wang Fu (qq.v.). His ascendancy to 
the ranks of the great Yuan masters was 
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mostly the result of interest in his works 
by members of the Wu _ school. In_ his 
early years, Shen Chou (q.v.) imitated 
Wang Meng for some time. But the artist 
who explored all the potentials of his 
personal style was Wen Cheng-ming (q.v.), 
whose art dominated Soochow during the 
16th century. Through Wen and his nu- 
merous followers, Wang Meng became one 
of the most respected artists of the past. 
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Chu-tsing Li 


WANG Mien = (T. 70), 1287-1359, 
painter and poet, was anative of Chu-chi 
24%, Shao-hsing prefecture, Chekiang. 
The son of a farmer, he spent his youth 
doing many chores for the family, such 
as herding water buffaloes. From. early 
childhood, however, he began to show a 
keen desire to study, as described in a 
number of anecdotes. It is said that a 
scholar in the same district, Han Hsing, 
(1266-1341), took Wang as a pupil and 
eventually trained him in the Classics, 
especially the Spring and Autumn Annals. 
Wang is reported to have had an impres- 
sive appearance; he was tall and had a 
bristling beard. He sat for the chin-shih 
examination, but failed to place. So he 
burned his essays, began to study the an- 
cient military arts, and sought to find an 
outlet for his knowledge and _ artistic 
ability. He had difficulty, however, in 
demonstrating his talents, and became 
known as an eccentric. 

In time several officials sought his 
acquaintance. A native of the same dis- 
trict, Wang Ken (1278-1348), especially 
came to respect him. Later, Wang Ken, 
then an inspector (chien-chiao ji, 7A) 
of Chekiang, paid Wang Mien a visit. 
Finding the latter in poor clothes and 
broken shoes with toes exposed, the offi- 
cial became concerned, left him a pair of 
straw shoes, and tried to induce him to 
accept an appointment as a civil servant. 
But Wang Mien refused. Some _ other 
officials also befriended him, and insisted 
that he take the position of a school in- 
structor. Reluctantly he accepted but 
resigned after serving for a little over a 
year. Then he went to visit Wu _  (Soo- 
chow), where members of the gentry, 
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knowing him as a painter of plum blos- 
soms and bamboos and rocks, sent him 
pieces of silk and asked for examples of 
his art. It is said that, although the silk 
pieces piled up high, he executed his 
pictures quickly. On each painting, he 
usually inscribed his poems to express his 
inner feelings. After some time there, he 
visited Chin-ling 4% (Nanking), where 
the officials also welcomed him. 

In 1347 he traveled north to the 
Yuan capital city where he was_ invited 
to stay at the residence of the chief 
secretary of the court, T’ai-pu-hua (see 
T’ao Tsung-i), who had achieved fame 
for his administration of the prefecture 
of Shao-hsing several years previously. 
Though a number of officials offered to 
recommend Wang for various positions in 
the capital, he frightened them away, 
predicting the coming of rebellions and 
devastation. 

Returning to the south in 1348, he 
stopped in Wu again and made the same 
predictions to his friends. Here he set- 
tled, bought a hundred mou of land on 
Mt. Chiu-li JL, in K’uai-chi Re, and 
planted, among other things, a thousand 
plum trees. He made his home in a studio, 
wore old clothes and hats, and enjoyed 
himself by boating on Chien Lake $y}, 
inviting friends occasionally to join him 
for wine and food. Among the people he 
came to know during his travels were 
some of the leading literati of late Yuan, 
such as Ts’ao Chih-po (1272-1355), Chang 
Yui (1277-1348), Wei Su (q. v.), and T’ao 
Tsung-i, Li Hsiao-kuang (1297-1348), and 
Wei Chung-yuan ff (hie. 

In 1359 a group of rebel soldiers came 
to the neighborhood. At first they planned 
to kill him, but they spared him after he 
identified himself and boasted that he had 
some knowledge of military arts. They 
took him to see their chief, Hu Ta-hai 
(q. v.), a general under Chu Yuan-chang. 
It is said that later Wang was introduced 
to Chu at Wu-chou 2#))| (Chin-hua). 
Adopting the plan to capture Shao-hsing 
which Wang proposed, Chu asked him to 
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take command in the assault. His scheme 
failed, however, resulting in heavy casual- 
ties. As a result, the rebels blamed him 
for their defeat. He died soon afterwards 
and was buried near the famous Lan-t’ing 
pi (Orchid pavilion) in the same district, 
the site of the almost legendary gather- 
ing of the calligrapher Wang Hsi-chih 
and his friends in the 4th century. 

The above version of this encounter 
with Chu Yiian-chang comes chiefly from 
the Pao Yiieh lu ({%i&R, Whose author, 
Hsii Mien-chih #R%z, a partisan of Chang 
Shih-ch’eng (q. v.), was quite unsympathet- 
ic to the cause of Chu Yian-chang. 
Other versions tell the story differently. 
Hsu Hsien #88, in his Pai shih chi chuan 


fa 5H (A, written in the Yuan period, 
which is the earliest source for Wang 
Mien’s life, wrote of his offering moral 


advice to the rebel chief, urging him to 
give up looting and killing and to stop 
invading eastern Chekiang. Sung Lien (gq. 
v.), in his biography of Wang Mien, men- 
tions that Chu Yiian-chang, in planning 
his campaign to capture that area, sought 
the advice of Wang and appointed him a 
staff member, but does not go into fur- 
ther detail. It is likely that the version in 
the Pao Yiieh lu is the most reliable, while 
the other two sources, both written by 
his good friends, tried to cover up the real 


picture and even portrayed him as a hero. 


There are several problems connected 
with the biography of Wang Mien. The 
first concerns the years of his birth and 
death. Because there were two persons by 
the name of Wang Mien in periods not 
far apart, his dates are given in such 
standard references as the AH sii i-nien lu 
48 HEEB as 1335-1407. These have been 
followed by many publications on Chinese 
art, causing some confusion. Another is 
that one of his earliest biographers was Sung 
Lien, the chief editor of the Yiian-shih. It 
is possible that Sung originally wrote his 
biography for that history, but later omit- 
ted it. Instead, he included it in his own 
collected writings. Perhaps because of the 
influence of this biography, later writers 
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came to respect Wang Mien as a model 
literatus. Huang Tsung-hsi (ECCP), the 
seventeenth-century philosopher, compared 
himself with Wang Mien in his introduc- 
tion to the Ming-i tai-fang lu. Later Chu 
I-tsun (ECCP), who contributed a_ biog- 
raphy of Wang to the Ming-shih, carried 
this line further. Basing himself on Chu’s 
biography, the novelist Wu Ching-tzu 
(ECCP), in his famous Ju-lin wai-shih, 
dramatized Wang Mien’s life, making him 
a model scholar in his first chapter. In 
this fictionalization, however, numerous 
details of his life were changed, adding 
to the legendary character of Wang’s life. 

Wang is best known as a -painter of 
plum blossoms, but known also as a poet 
and a seal-carver. As a painter, he seems 
to have absorbed the ink-plum tradition 
in his native prefecture, Shao-hsing, a 
tradition which began with the arrival 
there in the early 1130s of the Ch’an 
monk Chung-jen fhf{-, who is generally 
credited with the development of this 
technique. Wang Mien brought it to a 
high point. During the Yian dynasty an- 
other famous painter of plums, Wu T’ai-su 
fa KX, author of the Sung-chai mei-pu 
RAR ge ~=(completed in 1351), also lived 
in this area and might have been ac- 
quainted with Wang Mien. In the Ming 
period three of the best-known painters 
of plums, all considered followers of 
Wang Mien, are also connected with this 
region: Ch’en Lu pege (CT. a3, fl. ca. 
1440), a native of Shao-hsing, Liu Shih-ju 
Bilt CT. #848, H. Sey), also a native, 


and Wang Ch’ien = (T. Hz, fil. ca. 
1500), a native of Hangchow, who _ lived 
in Shao-hsing for a time. In_ this whole 


stream of development of plum _ painting, 
Wang is generally regarded as supreme. 
He is also credited with developing the 
technique of using rouge to tint the blos- 
soms which are otherwise in pure ink. 
Among some twenty extant paintings 
attributed to him, the most interesting 
fall into two types. One, usually on silk, 
is larger in size and more ambitious in 
composition and execution; two of the 
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finest examples are one called simply “Mo 
mei tu” Si. formerly in a private 
collection in China which depicts a branch 
of the plum in an L-shape (reproduced by 
O. Siren), and another of the same title 
now in the Japan Imperial Household, 
which combines a rock and a_ branch of 
plum blossoms with the latter in a reverse 
C-shape (reproduced in SO gen no kaiga 
R5C OME, pl. 86). On both of these his 
poems are inscribed. The other type is 
generally on paper, smaller and slenderer 
in format and more informal in treat- 
ment and less complex in composition. One 
such’ painting, now in the Nelson Gallery 
of Art in Kansas City, also entitled “Mo 
mei t’u,” has been attributed to him, but 
is now considered to be by a contempor- 
ary, Tsou Fu-yiian $§()R (reproduced in 
Harada, Pageant of Chinese Painting, pl. 
385). Several other paintings, including a 


short handscroll of the same title, dated 
1346 (Harada, pl. 387), two hanging 
scrolls of almost identical composition, 


one in the Masagi Museum [EA 2448 in 
Izumi-Otsu 4 ~A}¥t, Japan, and another in 
the former Shao Fu-ying [ifm collection 
in China entitled “Chao-shui ku-mei t’u” 


(Sirén, pl. 118), both dated 1355, and a 
fourth, painting of _,the .same. date, 
called “Mei-hua t’u” #¥7EfR| with five 
inscriptions of his own and many colo- 
phons by Ming literati, all show a stand- 
ard arrangement—depicting the plum 
branch in a reverse S-curve. The “Chao- 


shui ku-mei t’u,” bearing a long inscription 
which he wrote, called “Mei hsien-sheng 
chuan” #f§4E4: (if, is his way of giving the 
story of plum trees in China with some 
reference to himself. 

Many of his poems have _ been 
collected in the Chu-chai shih chi Wy #8 4E, 
although originally he must have written 
many more than those in this volume. 
The first edition of this book was _ pref- 
aced by Liu Chi (q. v.), who wrote that 


he first met the author in 1354 in the 
latter’s native place. Liu praised Wang 
Mien’s poetry for its straightforward 


expression, sincerity, solidity, and breadth. 
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In some of his poems, Wang attempts to 
compare himself with heroes of ancient 
times. In others, he shows his sympathy 
for the suffering of the people. A number 
of his oft-quoted poems go so far as to 
criticize the Mongols cynically. He wrote 
many poems for his paintings, referring 
to artists of the past and to others of his 
own time who must have inspired some 
of his works. Certain of his poems are 
included in a volume entitled Tun chiao 
chi 4s, which Wei Chung-yian edited, 
incorporating poetic exchanges he had 
with his friends. 


As a carver of seals Wang Mien is 


credited with the first use of the  varie- 
gated hard soapstone /7£FLA, largely 
replacing wood, copper, or ivory; this 


caused a minor revolution in the art. In 
his own paintings, he generally used two 
Or more seals for his inscriptions. 
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Chu-tsing Li 


WANG Shen-chung +48 (T. 3838, H. 

BR. WY), 1509-59, a native of 
Chin-chiang #y7, Fukien, and an official, 
is best known as a man of letters. It is 
said that he was capable of reciting 
poetry at the age of three. Certainly he 
must have been precocious, for when only 
seventeen he passed the chih-shih exam- 
ination (1526) and was appointed secretary 
of a bureau in the ministry of Finance 
and then to an office in the bureau of the 
ministry of Rites. Among his colleagues, 
there were such scholars as_ T’ang 
Shun-chih, Li K’ai-hsien (qq.v.), and others 
who greatly stimulated his literary develop- 
ment. When an imperial edict appeared 
in 1533 ordering the selectionof members 
for the Hanlin from among the officials 
at court, a number of people talked of 
recommending Wang. This was made 
known to the grand secretary, Chang Fu- 
ching (q.v.), who invited him for an inter- 
view, but Wang declined the invitation. 
Not surprisingly his name was passed over; 
instead, he received an appointment in 
the bureau of evaluation of the ministry 
of Personnel. In 1538 or 1539 he was 
transferred to Ch’ang-chou #f\ (east of 
Nanking) as assistant prefect. After serv- 
ing in a number of other offices includ- 
ing that of administration vice commis- 
sioner of Honan, (1535) he resigned over a 
disagreement on policy with Grand Secre- 
tary Hsia Yen (q.v.) and retired (1541). 
His collected works, entitled Tsun-yen chi 


33 BEAR, 25 ch., were copied into the Im- 
perial Library in the 18th century, but 
his Wan-fang-t'ang chai kao Duy Reiah, 
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4 ch., was merely listed by title in the 
Catalogue. Selections of his prose and 
poetry are included in various ts’ung-shu. 
In the judgment of his contemporaries he 
was a peer in literature of T’ang Shun- 
chih, Li K’ai-hsien, Ch’en Shu fH CT. 
jz, H. JAR. cs 1529), Hsiung Kuo 8 
38 (T. Rte, H. ews, cs 1529), Jen Han 
tE¥y (T. W¥g, cs 1529), Chao Shih-ch’un 
RA (T. BE. HH. BR, 1509-67, cs 
1526); and Li Kao Bia (l- (mB. Bq 
BEOTS05=S7; cs? 1529), as group which 
came to be known as Pa-ts’ai-tzu /\A-f- 
(eight men of talent). 

Wang started his literary career by 
writing in the classical style. Influenced 
by the Ch’ien-ch’i-tzu (seven early masters) 
led by Li Meng-yang (q.v.), he began imi- 
tating the works of the people of Ch’in 
and Han as they did. He then came to 
the conclusion that no writing after the 
Han dynasty was of any value and clung 
to this opinion until he came across some 
of the essays of Sung writers. The works 
of Tseng Kung (1019-83), Wang An-shih 
(1021-86), and Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-72) 
particularly pleased him, but he disparaged 
the works of Su Hstin (1009-66), Su Shih 
(1037-1101), and Su Che (1039-1112)— 
father and sons—which he held to be vulgar. 
He then decided to burn all he had writ- 
ten in imitation of the literature of Ch’in 
and Han. His friend T’ang Shun-chih, 
witnessing his action, criticized it as exces- 
Sive. He answered: “It is hard for me to 
explain the reasons behind my action, but 
you will feel it when you pick up your 
pen and do your writing.” Indeed it 
came true that T’ang changed his view 
and like Wang started imitating the works 
of Tseng Kung and Ou-yang Hsiu. 

From this point on T’ang and Wang 
banded together to promote the essays of 
these writers. They were convinced that 
a school which proposes to imitate slav- 
ishly the works of Ch’in and Han led by 
such people as Li Meng-yang and Ho 
Ching-ming (q.v.), had eventuated in the 
creation of literature that was both un- 
readable and distasteful. In this they were 
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later joined by Mao K’un and Kuei Yu- 
kuang (qq.v.). Their combined assault put 
into eclipse the writings of the Ch’ien- 
ch’i-tzu. 


The theory of literature which they 
advocated may be seen in the correspond- 
ence between Wang and T’ang, especially 
in an essay entitled “Ta Mao Lu-men (K’un) 
chih-hsien lun-wen-shu” >> fEFY (GH) # 
Basen at by T’ang, which is considered 
representative of the school and its prin- 
ciples. This essay outlines their key points: 
to express in any Style a writer’s direct 
feelings and emotion, this expression to be 
true in every sense; to oppose imitations 
of form and style, as readers would pass 
over such writing since they had _ the 
works of Shen Yiieh (441-513). In this 
essay T’ang explained that the reason 
why works of all schools in the pre-Ch’in 
and Han were preserved was because, in 
his view, each of them created its ideal 
and presented its own true expression. 
T’ang went on to say that the reason 
for the increasing neglect of essays of 
post-T’ang and Sung which discussed 


hsing-ming ?E#; (nature and human 
nature) and tao-hsieh 348 (orthodox 


learning) was because they contributed 
nothing in themselves, being merely imit- 
ations of the ancients. 


The literary pronouncements of Wang 
and T’ang sounded the death knell of re- 
naissance led by Li Meng-yang and became 
the basis for the Kung-an p’ai sponsored 
later by Yiian Hung-tao (q.v.). 
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Chin-tang Lo 


WANG Shih-chen 


WANG Shih-chen tty (T. 703%, H. JA 
YH, SMA), December 8, 1526-1590, 
Official and man of letters, was a native 
of T’ai-ts’'ang 4, Nan-Chihli. He came 
from a distinguished family. His grand- 
father, Wang Cho + fei (T. Fig, H. 44), 
a chin-shih of 1478, rose to be right vice 
minister of War in Nanking. Wang Shih- 
chen’s father, Wang Yu Ef} (T. Riz, H. 
I8’8, 1507-November 17, 1560, cj 1531, cs 
1541), served from 1552 to 1554 as assist- 
ant censor-in-chief and director of the 
coastal defense of Chekiang which was 
then being subjected to frequent raids by 
pirates. He next became governor of 
Shansi and a year later was appointed 
supreme commander of Chi-Liao in charge 
of frontier defenses north and _ northeast 
of Peking. When the imperial forces suf- 
fered a defeat by the Mongols in April, 
1559, permitting the invaders to breach the 
Great Wall near Hsi-feng-k’ou #4 and 
plunder that area for five days, Wang Yii 
and several generals were held responsible 
for the disaster and sentenced to death. 
There are stories asserting that the reason 
for this harsh punishment of Wang Yi 
was the hostility between his son, Wang 
Shih-chen, and the chief minister of that 
time, Yen Sung (q.v.), who together with 
his son, Yen Shih-fan, had been looking 
for a pretext to destroy the Wang family. 
Wang Shih-chen personally appealed for 
mercy, but in vain, and late in 1560 his 
father was executed by imperial order. 
Only after Chu Tsai-hou (q.v.) ascended 
the throne and redeemed many who had 
been condemned during Yen Sung’s heyday 
was Wang Yu posthumously rehabilitated 
(1567) in answer to a new petition of 
Wang Shih-chen. Twenty years later 
(1587), again on the son’s request, Wang 
Yu was posthumously granted the title of 
minister of War. 

It is said that at the early age of six 
Wang Shih-chen had memorized an aston- 
ishing number of characters. When only 
seventeen years of age, he passed the 
provincial examination and in 1547 he 
became chin-shih. Succeeding at the same 
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time were Yang Chi-sheng, Chang Chu- 
cheng (qqg.v.), and the poet Li Hsien-fang 
25.9% (T. (AK, He HN, dei, 1511-94). 
Wang was at first named to a post in the 
Grand Court of Revision. In 1548 he was 
appointed an assistant secretary of the 
ministry of Justice. He stayed in Peking 
for about ten years, rising in rank in the 
ministry until in 1556 he received a trans- 
fer to the post of surveillance vice com- 
missioner at Ch’ing-chou 7 )\j, Shantung, 
where he arrived in 1557. 

During his stay in Peking he laid the 
basis for his literary fame. On the recom- 
mendation of Li Hsien-fang in 1549, he 
joined a literary circle typical of the 
Ming period. Besides Li some of the mem- 
bers were Wang Tsung-mu (q.v.), Wu 
Wei-yiieh SaMeyt (T. le(4, H. eR, 1514- 
69, cs 1538), and the Hou-ch’i-tzu #4-f- 
(seven later masters) including in addi- 
tion to Wang Shih-chen, Hsieh Chen (see 
Hstt Chung-hsing), Tsung Ch’en (q.v.), 
Liang Yu-yii (see Huang Tso), Hst 
Chung-hsing, and Wu Kuo-lun, as well as 
Li P’an-lung (qq.v.). At that time the 
leader of the group was Li P’an-lung, who 
already enjoyed a considerable reputation 
and who fascinated Wang _ Shih-chen 
(twelve years his junior) with his literary 


theories and his writings. Wang was 
obviously singled out by Li as the most 
talented. The backgrounds of the two 


men had been quite different, geographi- 
cally and socially; this became evident only 
much later in the literary field, but until 
the death of Li P’an-lung in 1570 they 
collaborated in close friendship. Wang 
gradually became known in the capital 
and attracted the attention of higher offi- 
cials. Together with Li, he became one 
of the leading figures of the renaissance 
movement, known as return to ancient 


Style yaceexw. The ideas of this 
classicist school gradually gained ac- 
ceptance. Its members condemned the 


contemporary t’ai-ko style (see Yang Shih 
-ch’i and Li Tung-yang) as _ well as the 
pa-ku-wen /\f¥2¢C style of the examina- 
tion hall, in consequence of which the 
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literature of Sung Confucianism also 
came to be slighted. They advocated the 
“return to the ancient” and “revival of 
the ancient,” taking as a model for prose 
the Ch’in-Han period and as model for 
poetry the Han, Wei, and mid-T’ang per- 
iod. Thoughts which already had been 
formulated one generation earlier by Li 
Meng-yang, Ho Ching-ming (qq.v.), and 
others were now further developed. This 
preceding classicistic group became known 
as the Ch’ien #fj-ch’i-tzu (seven early 
masters) of the Ming. 

Around this time the dominant figure 
on the political scene was the chief 
minister Yen Sung. He tried to attract 
men of literary fame and to bring them 
under his influence, among them Wang 
Shih-chen, who, however, refused to take 
part in the general servility. In 1554 open 
hostility between Wang and Yen Sung 
broke out. Wang’s friend, Yang Chi- 
sheng, second secretary in the War min- 
istry, had presented a memorial to the 
emperor on the “ten major transgressions 
and five infamies” of Yen Sung, in which 
he boldly castigated the minister; as a 
consequence he was imprisoned and _ ex- 
ecuted in 1555. Wang stood by him, de- 
fended him, and finally arranged for his 
burial. The result was that Yen Sung 
twice barred Wang’s promotion and ar- 
ranged to have him transferred to Ch’ing- 
chou, a prefecture notorious for its law- 
lessness. 

The condemnation of his father in 1559 
certainly left a deep mark on Wang. He 
immediately resigned and not only spent 
the “three years of mourning” in _ his 
native place but remained there until the 
enthronement of Chu Tsai-hou in 1567, in 
spite of the fact that Yen had been over- 
thrown in 1562. During those years he 
began to design his gardens, which later 
became famous. The first of these was 
a small one laid out beside his dwell- 
ing within the town walls and was named 
Li-tzu-yuan #@be] (garden to keep off 
thorns). A second garden of about eleven 
acres was built inside the west gate 
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of T’ai-ts’ang, in which he erected a pa- 
vilion for his collection of sutras. At first 
this garden received the Buddhist name 
of MHsiao-chih-lin /|\mi#K or Hsiao-chih- 
yuan f, but later this was changed to 
Yen-shan $l] yuan. 

After the rehabilitation of his father, 
for which occasion he returned (1567) for 
a brief time to the capital, Wang went 
back to his native place. In 1568 he ac- 
cepted the position of surveillance vice 
commissioner in Ta-ming K%, Pei-Chihli. 
Here he stayed only a few months during 
the autumn and winter, because by the 
end of that year he received orders to 
transfer to Wu-hsing !288, Chekiang, to 
replace Li P’an-lung. In 1570 Wang was 
promoted to surveillance commisioner in 
Shansi, but held the post barely three 
months, for he returned home late that 
year due to his mother’s illness. After her 
death three years of mourning followed. 
Between 1573 and 1576 he held the posts 
of surveillance commissioner of Hukuang 
Ci573y)“président/of-s'the Court of the 
Imperial Stud (1574), and governor at 
Yiin-yang Shh (1574-76). When in the 
autumn of 1576 he was called to take the 
position of president of the Grand 
Court of Revision, the censor Yang 
Chieh #ffi (cs 1568) denounced him, 
forcing him to renounce the post. The 
same thing happened when he was nom- 
inated as prefect of Nanking. On imperial 
order he had to return home, where he 
stayed for more than a decade. 

It is highly likely that the frequent 
transfers of Wang, which undermined his 
influence, as well as the denunciation by 
Yang, were due to Chang Chi-cheng. 
Contemporary biographers indicate this. 
The Ming-shih and other notices record 
that Wang brought about the condemna- 
tion of the younger brother of Chang 
Chii-cheng’s wife and covertly accused 
Chang Chiu-cheng himself of being respon- 
sible for the earthquake in Ching-chou. 
The main reason for this mutual hostility, 
however, was probably that Wang, as a 
well-known and independent scholar, exert- 
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ed considerable power; and a person in 
Chang Chii-cheng’s position was constrain- 
ed to destroy this power as soon as it 
ran into conflict with his own _ interests. 
Wang seems to have written in a derog- 
atory way about Chang, going so far, it 
is said, as to describe the latter’s indul- 
gence in carnal debauchery in a letter to 
his friends in the capital. In addition he 
once remarked that such a man _ would 
bring disaster to the empire. (Compare 
Wang’s biography of Chang Chii-cheng in 
Chia-ching i-lai nei-ko shou-fu chuan 3\R 
DAR PS BS SER, chiian 7 and 8.) 

About this time Wang Shih-chen had 
begun to make an earnest study of Bud- 
dhist and Taoist thought. He wrote at one 
point: “Earlier I said that there is nothing 
to add to the Way of the saints. Now, 
however, I realize that there is something, 
the sutras of the Buddha” (Yen-chou-shan- 
Jen ssu-pu kao QU#S#%, 139/14b). When 
he was in T’ai-ts’ang where his brother 
and his friend, Wang Hsi-chiieh (q.v.), 
were living, he became a devotee of the 
latter’s daughter, a Taoist known by the 
name of T’an-yang tzu (see Wang Tao- 
chen), whom the three often went to see 
in 1580. Wang Shih-chen called himself 
her disciple and wrote her biography after 
her death. All three devotees were accused 
of heterodoxy in 1581. Although this 
matter was not pursued any further, this 
also may be one of the deeper reasons 
for the hostility between Chang Chu-cheng 
and Wang Shih-chen. At this period Wang 
was in his fifties; he was the most in- 
fluential literary figure of the time, and 
he had many followers, besides being an 
official of some note. 

In 1584 Wang declined a nomination 
as right vice minister of Justice in Nanking 
but four years later accepted the appoint- 
ment as right vice minister of War in 
Nanking, probably persuaded by Wang 
Hsi-chteh. He had completed in 1589 the 
required years for rank 3a. When promot- 
ed to be minister of Justice in the south- 
ern capital, he obtained the rank 2a. At 
that moment, however, the censor Huang 
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Jen-jung #%{=4& (cj 1558), an enemy of 
his for some time, denounced him, accus- 
ing him of dishonesty, reminding the court 
that Wang several times had had charges 
brought against him while he was holding 
rank 3a and so did not in fact serve a full 
term. In spite of this he was permitted to 
retain his rank and office, but he request- 
ed permission to retire. In the spring of 1590 
his third petition was finally accepted. He 
died that autumn. 

Wang had three sons, Wang Shih-ch’i 
--EH (b. 1554, cs 1589), Wang Shih-su +- 
fa; (1566-1601), and Wang Shih-chun +- 
Be (1569-97). His great grandson, Wang 
Chien (ECCP), became known as a land- 
scape painter. Wang Shih-chen’s brother, 
Wang Shih-mou (q.v.), was also a scholar- 
official, and the brothers lived in a close 
and productive relationship. 

Wang Shih-chen’s literary output con- 
sists of some thirty titles, some of which 
are attributed to him, but apparently are 
not his work, for even during his own 
day publishers seem to have _ used _ his 
name for the purpose of increased sales. 
In any case his extraordinary productivity 
may be regarded as a significant feature 
of his life. Thus the editors of the Im- 
perial Catalogue write: “Since ancient times 
nobody has surpassed him in abundance 
of writings.” Some two thirds of his 
collected works are in the field of belles- 
lettres; his historical publications amount 
to another third; moreover, we find books 
on painting and calligraphy. Creative 
writings, criticism, and scholarly compila- 
tions are included. All of them reveal 
his broad education, his versatility, and 
the range of his talents. In the history of 
Ming literature he is ranked as the most 
prominent representative of the classicist 
school. Li P’an-lung introduced him to 
the school but Li was mainly concerned 
with promoting the ideas of his predeces- 
sor Li Meng-yang. It was Wang Shih- 
chen’s remarkable accomplishment that 
he combined the northern and _ southern 
literary styles by adjusting the classicist 
tendency to the literary taste of the 
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south. He himself was a typical represent- 
ative of the gentry-culture of the south, 
which may explain the influential position 
which he held throughout twenty years 
(from the death of Li P’an-lung in 1570 
until his own passing). He was a poet 
who exerted an enormous influence in his 
own time and even on later Japanese 
scholars such as Ogyu Sorai $KA- 4A FR (1666- 
1728) and Hattori Nankaku AR agp (1683- 
1759), a disciple of Sorai. As a youth he 
was passionate and arrogant, refusing to 
curry the favor of high officials and 
courageous enough even to oppose them. 
When he went to the north, he _ readily 
accepted the theories of the _ classicist 
school which were more in accordance 
with the austerity of the northern culture 
than with the over-refined literary culture 
of the south as developed after the Sung 
period. It so happened that both Li P’an- 
lung and Li Meng-yang were men from 
the north. Because Wang’s cultural level 
was above that of Li P’an-lung, he did 
not promote the ideas of the classicist 
school as rigidly as did Li, and after the 
latter’s death, he gradually parted from 
the original ideas of this school. 


Wang, due to his more systematic 
way of thinking, was better able to for- 
mulate a new line of poetics than was 
Li P’an-lung. One of the most important 
and best-known books among his critical 
writings on poetry is J-yiian chih-yen 2&%% 
J&s which later was included as chiian 
144-55 in his Yen-chou-shan-jen ssu-pu 
kao. This work reveals Wang clearly as a 
follower of the classicist school; not 
Surprisingly since the main part of it was 
written during his collaboration with Li, 
Six chiian being composed between 1558 
and 1565, and two additional chiian as 
well as four supplementary chiian being 
completed by 1572. Here the ko-tiao *&39 
theory (or style based on the poetry of 
the Han, Wei, and mid-T’ang) is clearly 
manifested. While Wang in this work paid 
homage to Li P’an-lung, he gently criti- 
cised him, by making such remarks as 
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“plagiarism and imitation are great illnesses 
IN poetry. ” 

In 1576, while at Yiin-yang,Wang 
Shih-chen completed his outstanding 
work, Yen-chou-shan-jen ssu-pu kao, 174 
ch., which contains a preface dated 1577 
by Wang Tao-k’un (q.v.); the four sec- 
tions are: fu, shih, wen, shuo fR# pac Ht. 
Later it was supplemented by the Hsii-kao 
ffi, 207 ch., edited by Wang Shih-chen’s 
grandson, printed during the Ch’ung-chen 
period. These two works seem unquestion- 
ably his. The slow change in Wang’s 
attitude towards the theory of the clas- 
Sicist school can easily be discovered by 
reference to the above-mentioned work 


and to the Yen-chou-shan-jen tu-shu hou 
mew, 8 ch. edited by Ch’en Chi-ju 
(ECCP) at the end of the Ming. Now 


Wang stated that the mere return to the 
ancients as had been demanded by Li 
Meng-yang and Li P’an-lung was not suffi- 
cient; basically, however, he remained a 
classicist. Wang also acknowledged the 
transformation of poetic forms during the 
different periods. He appreciated a _ poet 
like Po Chu-i (772-846) whom Li P’an- 
lung had completely neglected, and he 
warmly praised the poems of Su Tung-p’o 
(1037-1101) as shown by the preface to 
his own Su Chang-kung wai-chi #42 
#c, 10 ch. Su was a poet whom Li P’an- 
lung had condemned as well. The official 
biography in the Ming-shih _ illustrates 
this development in Wang’s thinking 
with the following anecdote: “When Wang 
Shih-chen was seriously ill, Liu Feng &ijA\ 
(T. Be, cs 1544) visited him and saw 
in his hands a book of Su _ Tung-p’o, 
which he zealously read and did not put 
aside.” In his later life Wang did not deny 
a certain merit even in a contemporary 
opponent like Kuei Yu-kuang (q.v.), who 
once had called him pretentious and me- 
diocre. 

The renaissance movement may be 
credited with the promotion of Ch’in and 
Han works such as the Shih-chi. Wang 
indeed took an active part in this revival 
of classical literature. Indirectly this group 
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also contributed to an increased esteem 
for literature by emphazising that it was 
the highest human accomplishment. As a 
result of this, fiction and drama _ enjoyed 
a prestige unknown before. Doubtless 
Wang was in contact with this movement; 
this may be concluded from the famous 
anecdote that he was the author of the 
novel Chin Ping Mei 4:}¥_#§ and _ the 
drama Ming-feng chi i 8\3¢. Possibly he 
had some connection with the writing of 
this play which deals in detail with the 
intrigues of Yen Sung and his son Yen 
Shih-fan as well as with the sufferings of 
their victims, such as Hsia Yen (q.v.) and 
Yang Chi-sheng. It vividly pictures the 
history and society of those days, a char- 
acteristic almost unique in the drama of 
that time, which was concerned largely 
with love affairs. [Editors’ note: For 
English translations of the Chin P’ing Mei 
(partial and complete) see T’ien-yi Li, 
Chinese Fiction (New Haven, 1968), 122; 
for a brief discussion of the Ming-feng 


chi, see Josephine Huang Hung, Ming 
Drama (Taipei, 1966), 124.] 
Among his other writings special 


mention may be made of Wan-wei yii-pien 
oz Roe, Which is included in the Ssu-pu 
kao. Wang’s_ collected poems are in this 
and also in the Ssu-pu hsii-kao. According 
to Yoshikawa Kojiro )||322x 68, “the 
style of many of Wang’s poems, as well 
as that of Li P’an-lung, is somewhat stiff 
because both followed ancient patterns. 
But in contrast to Li, Wang’s style is more 
flexible and picturesque, indicating his 
multifarious talents.” Wang, for exam- 
ple, wrote some poems in the style of Po 
Chu-i. Most of Wang’s historical writings 
are concerned with the Ming period. One 
may take it for granted that Wang made 
it his business to record historical events 
frankly and truthfully as he saw them, 
especially the happenings of his own 
time. As a result a number of his books 
came to be listed for partial or complete 
censorship in the 18th century; fortu- 
nately, copies of most have survived. A- 
mong his works in this genre are the Yen- 
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shan-tang pieh-chi $e Fil, 100 ch. 

(preface dated 1590; also included in 
Ssu-pu kao), the first version of which 
was copied into the Imperial Library. 
According to the nien-p’u by Chrien Ta- 
hsin (ECCP), it was written in 1558. It 
is an important work on state affairs of 
the Ming period. Others are the Chia- 
ching i-lai shou-fu chuan, 8 ch. (preface of 
1617), which treats the grand _ secretaries 
of the Chia-ching, Lung-ch’ing, and Wan- 
li periods (1522 to his own time), the 
Chin-i chih $824q5E, 1 ch., which deals with 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard, its lead- 
ing officers and their practices, and the 
Ku-pu-ku lu fyh”ASfks, a collection of 
miscellaneous notes on the Ming dynasty, 
which the editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue 
considered of importance to _ historians. 
The library of Columbia University is 
fortunate in possessing Ming editions of 
the following: Yen-chou shan-jen ssu-pu- 
kao (printed 1577), Yen-chou shan-jen tu- 
shu-hou, Yen-shan-t’ang pieh-chi (1590), 
Yen-chou shih-liao ‘B, 30 ch., and Yen- 
chou shih-liao hou-chi (4, 100 ch., the 
last two being edited by Tung Fu-piao #& 
(g#é and printed in 1614. 

Wang’s concern wtih the arts is shown 
in the compilations Wang-shih hua-yiian 
#7, 10 ch. 4 supplementary chiian by 
Chan Ching-feng #&#@ A CT. Hf, H. 
fei A), and Wang-shih shu-yiian 24%, 12 
ch., with 8 supplementary chiian by Chan 
Ching-feng. Both serve as important refer- 


ence works for the history of Chinese art. 


An example of a work attributed to him 
spuriously is the Shih-shuo hsin-yii pu ttt 
ae et ae Ah. 20 ch. (preface 1586), which is 
a combination of the collection of anec- 
dotes by Liu I-ch’ing (403-44) and the 
Ho-shih yii-lin by Ho Liang-chitin (q.yv.). 
Through the influence of Ogyu Sorai this 
book came to be widely read in Japan. 
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[Editors’ notes: 


1) The Yu in the name of Wang Yu is 
pronounced also as shu. 

2) Concerning the garden, Li-tzu-yuan, 
the character for Ji in the Ssu-pu-kao 
is also given as #£ (weeds), hence 
Signifying “a garden of weeds and 
thorns.” Perhaps he later considered 
the other reading as too offensive. 

3) Wang Shih-chen’s comment on _ Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism to the effect 
that the Buddhist sttras have some- 
thing additional to say, should perhaps 
be considered in the light of the rest 
of his statement, which severely qual- 
ifies.it: ‘Precisely. because there. is 
something additional to say, in the end 
nothing is added. Hence the Way of 
our sage is limited while that of 
Buddha is limitless. How is it limited? 
By keeping to the middle.” Apparently 
Wang liked Buddhist literature but 
considered the Confucian teaching 
which depends on evidence preferable 
to the Buddhist doctrines which require 
belief in an imagined world. 

4) The sources differ as to Wang’s dates 
of birth and death. The Ming-shih 
reports them as 1529-93; the Kuo-ch’iieh 
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records his death at the age of 
sixty-eight sui under date of February 
17, 1591, which would make _ the date 
of birth circa 1524. We follow the 
epitaph of Wang Hsi-chtieh and the 
chronological biography by Ch’ien Ta- 
hsin (ECCP). 

5) His trip by boat in 1574 from his 
home to Peking is recorded in eighty- 
two paintings in color, the first thirty- 
two by Ch’ien Ku (q.v.) depicting the 
scenic places from T’ai-ts’ang to Yang- 
chow, and the rest by Chang Fu 5 /(% 
(T.3c#8, 1546-ca. 1631), Ch’ien’s stu- 
dent who accompanied Wang Shih-chen. 
It is said that Chang painted fifty 
scenes in ink and that later Ch’ien 
added color. These paintings in three 
albums are now _. preserved in the 
Palace Museum, § Taipei.] 


Barbara Yoshida-Krafft 


WANG Shih-hsing —--/ (T. fail, H. KX 
Alls BiBA), 1547-98, landscape devotee, 
geographer, and official, was a native of 
Lin-hai fe ¥g, T’ai-chou 4, ,Chekiang 
and brought up almost like an adopted 
son by his distant uncle, Governor Wang 
Tsung-mu (q.v.). He became a_ chin-shih 
in 1557, and for the twenty-one years 
until his death held a variety of govern- 
ment positions in Peking and in _ the 
provinces. His career seems to have been 
solidly successful if without particular 
distinction. In his first post, as magistrate 
of Ch’iieh-shan #€\lj, Honan, he had the 


courage to extend hospitality to Ai Mu 
(see Chao Nan-hsing), an_ official 
banished for criticizing the then all- 


powerful grand secretary, Chang Chu-cheng 
(q.v.). In 1583 he became a supervis- 
ing secretary in the office of scrutiny. 
After the period of mourning for his 
mother (1585-88) he was sent to Sze- 
chwan as director of the provincial examina- 
tion of 1588. He then served as an inten- 
dant successively in Yunnan, Honan, and 
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Shantung. In 1595 he became vice minis- 
ter of the Court of Imperial Stud but 
was soon transferred to be minister of 
the court of state ceremonies in Nanking 
where he died. For the greater part of 
his official life he exercised various func- 
tions of supervision and inspection which 
took him on journeys to many places in 
China and allowed him to indulge his 
taste for scenery and his catholic interest 
in geography. 


This concern for the land was so 
strong as to become the driving force of 
his life. It is symbolized in a story which 
held that Wang was the reincarnation of 
a monk of Mt. Omei in Szechwan who 
before his death (which coincided with 
the moment of Wang’s birth) had vowed 
in his next life to realize his unfulfilled 
desire to visit China’s famous mountains. 
Wang admired Hsiang Chang [ajf of the 
Han dynasty for having climbed the Five 
Peaks; but he was doubtless drawn also 
by Hsiang’s only recorded utterance: “I 
know that poverty is better than wealth, 
and low position preferable to high; but I 
still do not know how death compares 


with life’; —for Wang himself had a 
strong streak of eccentricity and, de- 
spite his official career, a liking for 


solitude that verged on misanthropy. He 
too succeeded in touring all of the Five 
Peaks anda large number of other places 
as well, including virtually all of China’s 
most renowned scenic spots. 


His writings grew out of these travels, 
and he believed that what was expressed 
in nature as landscape and in man as 
literature was one and the same irrepres- 
sible quintessence of things. His Wu Yiieh 
yu tao Files, 12 ch., is a collection 
of prose and poetry, printed in 1593. The 
CWien chih ™&4 =e and Yu chih #7", two 
short regional sketches, were extracted by 
a book dealer and published as independ- 
ent works. A later collection of his trav- 
els is his Kuang yu chih [RY 2 ch. 
The Kuang chih-i FRE, 5 ch., the preface 
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of which is dated 1597, contains further 
observations and reflections arranged by 
region. Wu Yiieh yu chi Fiieieic, 1 ch., 
(probably completed in Yunnan in 1591) 
is a brief and polished account of Wang’s 
trips to each of the Five Peaks. One source 
lists a Yii hsien chi =ilf42 among his 
works, and one of his poems is included 
in the Ming-shih tsung of Chu I-tsun (EC 
CP). 

Wang’s preoccupation with the earth’s 
surface was both mystical and_ esthetic; 
the Kuang chih-i reveals him also as a 
well-rounded physical and cultural geog- 
rapher. His urge to visit personally all 
possible scenic places reveals his emphasis 
on personal observation and even experi- 
ment. But he was concerned as well with 
explanatory principles, especially for the 
regional differences he encountered on 
his travels. Thus he attempts to  under- 
stand climates by considering north-south 
position, elevation, and soil, and to ac- 
count for the historical rise and fall in the 
fortunes of various parts of China by 
geomantic theorizing about the country’s 
three great dragons or mountain systems. 
The work contains discussions of land 
forms, tides, regional customs and dia- 
lects, the non-Chinese peoples of the south- 
west, the traders of Macao and _ their 
kK’un-lun nu fAAy (black slaves), the 
question of sea transport of grain to the 
capital, regional disparities in taxation 
(on which he is quoted by Ku Yen-wu 
[ECCP] in Jih-chih lu), and many other 
matters. 

His son Wang Li-ku + y7ay (T. 32) 
was a chii-jen of 1606, but aborted his 


official career to become a Buddhist monk. 
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WANG Shih-mou $+ (T. #38, H. 
Wi, Be jPe4e, FA#F), 1536-August 5 (?) 1588, 
official, calligrapher, and man of letters, 
was a native of T’ai-ts'ang 3, north- 
west of Shanghai. He came from a promi- 
nent clan which for generations produced 
degree holders and officials. A _ story 
about his childhood relates that when his 
elder brother, Wang Shih-chen (q.v.), 
passed the provincial examination, Wang 
Shih-mou, then only seven, used to get 
up very early to study, explaining when 
asked that he did not want to lag behind 


his brother. At the age of nine he con- 
tracted tuberculosis which affected his 
health throughout his life. His father 


Wang Yu (see Wang Shih-chen) refrained 
from pressing him in his studies but the 
boy worked hard anyway, an _ attitude 
which delighted his father. Some _ years 
later he became a student in the National 
University in Peking, passing the provin- 
cial examination at the capital in 1558, 
and the chin-shih in the following year. 
Not long afterwards his father, for his 
defeat at the Luan River #yn], was lodged 
in prison to await execution. Wang 
Shih-mou and his elder brother did their 
utmost to save him but to no avail. After 
their father’s death, he and his brother 
Stayed at home for about ten years. Dur- 
ing this period he devoted himself to 
writing poetry and came to be considered 
a rising star in the literary circles of his 
day. 

His reentry into civil service came one 
year after Emperor Chu Tsai-hou (q.v.) 
came to the throne. He received an ap- 
pointment as a secretary in the bureau 
of ceremonies in the ministry of Rites, at 
Nanking. Shortly after he assumed office 
he achieved a certain reputation for 
criticizing the chief military commissioner 
in Nanking, Hsii P’eng-chii #ffR#, the 
duke of Wei #f[siZ (enf. 1519, d. March 
9, 1570), for the latter’s attempt to make 
the son of his concubine his heir rather 
than the son by his first wife. In 1570 
he was ordered transferred to a vice di- 
rectorship in the ministry of Rites, but 
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illness. 
news 


was forced to decline because of 
On his way home he received the 
of his mother’s death. 

He returned to the ministry of Rites 
after the mourning period to fill a vacancy in 
the bureau of sacrifices. Later he became 
assistant minister in the seal office. Having 
only light official duties, he spent much of 
his time associating with men of letters, 
and formed a literary society. In 1576 he 
received the appointment of assistant ad- 
ministration commissioner of Kiangsi prov- 
ince, where he proved himself an able 
official. A censor who was impressed by 
his ability took him on tour to Kiukiang and 
Jao-chou §#)\{ to assist in administrative 
business before the governor arrived. 
After that he was promoted to be provin- 
cial surveillance vice commissioner in 
charge of postal service in the lower reaches 
of the Yangtze valley; this was not an 
easy assignment and required a competent 
man. Wang proved able to control his 
staff effectively and reduce corruption. In 
the autumn of 1579 he was entrusted with 
the supervision of the provincial examina- 
tion in Kiangsi. His fairness won him a 
promotion to be educational director in 
Shensi in the following year. 

In 1580 he and his brother became 
devotees of the Taoist daughter of 
Wang UHsi-chiieh (q.v.). Although the 
accusation of heterodoxy lodged against 
them later caused them no real trouble, 
Wang Shih-mou felt obliged to resign 
his post. He retired to his native town in 
October, 1581, where he erected a villa 
called T’an-yiian }[j, and devoted himself 
to writing and to gardening. 

Three year later, due to his brother’s 
urging, Wang accepted another appointment 
as educational director, this time in Fukien, 
a province where his father had partici- 
pated in the defense against Japanese pi- 
rates in 1550. So he came to this area with 
a sense of mission, one purpose being to 
find young men of talent. He withstood 
the temptations of bribery, giving himself 
over during his first three months to 
reading papers of the provincial examina- 
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tion. This led him to be very careful to 
show no favoritism towards those whose 
family members were people of influence. 
He came to develop a genuine interest in 
Fukien. The customs of the local people, 
the activities of their literary circles, the 
mountain scenery, and the variety of the 
province’s flowers, trees, and fruits (over 
eighty are mentioned)—all these he lucidly 
recorded in his Min-pu shu fib hit, Hsiieh- 
Pu tsa-shu EAlREGE, and other writings. 
He is said also to have protected Lin 
Chao-en (g.v.), known for his advocacy 
of the heterodox doctrine of three reli- 
gions in one. 

Shortly after his transfer to be ad- 
ministration vice commissioner in the Fu- 
kien provincial administration office, Wang 
was called to Peking to be chief minister 
in the Court of Imperial Sacrifices. Un- 
fortunately ill health cut short his career. 
He returned home in the winter of 1587 
and died a few months later. 

His writings, collected and printed 
by his brother, were entitled Wang Feng- 
chang chi #8754 (poetry, 15 ch., prose, 
54 ch.); the book contains three prefaces, 
dated 1589, by Wu Kuo-lun (q.v.), Li Wei- 
chen (see Hsieh Chao-che), and Ch’en 
Wen-chu (see Wu Ch’eng-en). His work 
of literary criticism, J/-p’u hsieh yii *i it 
fF, and fifty-eight prefaces written for 
the books of certain friends, which are 
included in the above, deserve special 
mention. So too do others published dur- 
ing his lifetime, later collected under the 
title Wang Feng-ch’ang tsa-chu #€3%. Prac- 
tically all of his writings (fifteen in 
number) are listed in the Imperial Cata- 
logue, but only one, the /-p’u hsieh yii, was 
thought worthy of inclusion in the Ssu-k’u 
cCRiian-shu; another, the  K’uei-?ien wai- 
cheng HAKRNFHE (1 ch.), drew the criticism 
of other officials of the Ch’ien-lung era 
who ordered that a certain passage be 
torn out and burned. More recently, how- 
ever, his descriptions of life, activities, and 
products of Fukien have received more 
favorable attention. Dr. Joseph Needham, 
for example, has noted his description of 
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paper makers in Fukien who “mounted 
their trip-hammers in boats each with two 
water-wheels and furiously pounded away 
by the aid of the fast-flowing current of 
their rivers.” Dr. Walter Swingle has 
remarked on his early (1587) description 
of maize in China. And Philip K. Rey- 
nolds and Mrs. C. Y. Fang have dilated on 
his comments on the varieties of the banana 
plant in Fukien; the mei-jen-chiao 2 A#é 
of Foochow, Wang asserted, was the 
most beautiful in the banana family. He 
was noted too for his excellent calligra- 
phy. 

Wang had four sons and four daugh- 


ters. His youngest daughter became the 
wife of the son of Chao Yung-hsien 
(q. v.). 
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WANG Shou-jen --4Ff- (T. (A, H. BRA), 
October 31, 1472-January 9, 1529, philos- 
opher and official, came from a family 
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registered in Yii-yao #R@k, Chekiang, but 
residing most of the time in the prefectural 
city of Shao-hsing. His father, Wang Hua 
#2 (7. $08, H. PERE, AB, HEWIZA, 1453 
-March 9, 1522), chosen optimus in the 
examination of 1481, rose to be minister 
of Personnel at Nanking (1507). It is 
said that Wang Shou-jen was unable to 
speak until the age of four. He joined 
his father in Peking when he was ten 
years of age; his mother having died 
when he was thirteen, he remained there 
two more years. He began formal school- 
ing at eleven and exhibited a developing 
spirit of adventure and a questioning of 
orthodox beliefs, characteristics that help 
to explain his future turbulent political 
career and dynamic thinking. At fifteen, 
when he visited the Chi-yung /&/§ Pass, 
north of Peking, he showed a keen in- 
terest in archery. At sixteen he went to 
Nanchang, Kiangsi, for his marriage. 
There is a story told that on the day of 
the wedding he went to visit a Taoist 
priest. Their discussion on the nourishing 
of life became so absorbing that he stayed 
in the temple throughout his wedding 
night. There are many comparable stories 
about his early years. The one on _ his 
wishing to volunteer to put down a 
rebellion, however, is obviously false for 
that particular uprising had already been 
suppressed six years before his birth. 

An important event occurred in 1489 
when he was seventeen. On his way home 
from Nanchang he visited Lou Liang (gq. 
v.) at Kuang-hsin, Kiangsi, who told him 
about the doctrine of ko-wu #§#% (investi- 
gation of things) advocated by the Sung 
neo-Confucianists, and that one could be- 
come a sage through learning. This inter- 
view served to open up for him the 
broad vista of neo-Confucianism. In the 
following year his father arranged for 
him and his cousins to discuss the mean- 
ing of the Classics. In 1492 at the age of 
twenty he obtained the chii-jen degree 
and was again with his father in Peking. 
Most probably it was at this time that he 
tried''to>~ test? "the?? theory? oP oeChurtiHsi 
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about the investigation of 
in front of some bam- 
principles, 


(1130-1200), 
things, by sitting 
boos to try to discern their 
only to fall ill after several days. This 
failure led him to devote his energy to 
literary composition but even that effort 
did not help him to pass the metropolitan 
examinations of 1493 and 1496. About 
this time he shifted his attention to the 
study of military arts in which he became 
quite expert, and of Taoist techniques for 
prolonging life. After further disillusion- 
ment with the study of Chu Hsi and with 
literary pursuits, and being in rather 
delicate health, he actually contemplated 


entering some Taoist retreat to search 
for ways of attaining longevity. In 
1499, however, he passed the chin- 


shih examinations. Thereupon he received 
an appointment in the ministry of Works. 

It happened that at this juncture the 
emperor issued an edict inviting recommend- 
ations. In response Wang memorialized 
the throne recommending eight measures 
for national defense and _ security. Al- 
though these recommendations were not 
implemented, they drew attention to him 
because of his sensible ideas on defense, 
strategy, finance, and the administration 
of the frontier, some of which he himself 
had the opportunity two decades later of 
putting into practice with signal success. 
In the following year he was appointed a 
secretary in the ministry of Justice. <A 
year later (1501) he was ordered to 
check the records of prisoners in the 
prefectures north of Nanking, and is said 
to have corrected injustices in a number 
of cases. 

Active involvement in government 
had now made him increasingly conscious 
of the errors in both Faoism and Buddhism 
as well as of the mistake of devoting 
himself to literary composition. His health 
declined and he had hemorrhages. Conse- 
quently, in the autumn of 1502, he re- 
ceived leave to return home for recuper- 
ation. He liked the Yang-ming B§HA ravine 
in the K’uai-chi #7#§ range, situated twenty 
li southeast of Shao-hsing, so much 
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that he built a cottage there for his 
retreat and called himself Yang-ming tzu 
f. Very likely he engaged in some sort 
of Taoist exercises for reasons of health, 
but there is no substance to the story 
that he became so expert in the Taoist 
art that he actually could foretell in 
detail the visit of friends, or that he 
contemplated deserting society altogether. 
In any event, when his health was fairly 
well restored two years later, he returned 
to Peking. In the autumn of 1504 he was 
invited to conduct the provincial exam- 
ination in Shantung. Later he became a 
secretary in the ministry of War. The 
following year scholars began to come to 
him as students. He gave them lectures 
on the need to make up their minds to 
become Confucian sages and he attacked 
the habits of recitation and flowery com- 
positions. Not unnaturally the conserva- 
tive and the jealous accused him of court- 
ing popularity. Chan Jo-shui (g. v.), then 
a Hanlin bachelor, saw great promise in 
him, however, befriended him, and joined 
him in an effort to promote Confucian- 
ism. In the total record of Wang’s intel- 
lectual development, this contact is fully 
as important as his earlier meeting with 


Lou Liang. 
A critical event in his life occurred 
in 1506. The new emperor, Chu Hou- 


chao (q. v.), a youth of fifteen, fell into 
a situation in which the eunuch Liu Chin 
(q. v.) dominated the government. On 
February 10, a supervising censor in Nan- 
king, Tai Hsien aug (T. Bz, cs 1496), 
led a group in a joint memorial attacking 
the powerful eunuch. Liu Chin had him 
thrown into prison. Wang immediately pre- 
sented a memorial in his defense, although 
Tai was a stranger to him. As a result he 
was imprisoned for about two months, and 
after suffering a beating of forty strokes 
in the palace, was then banished to north- 
western Kweichow as head of the Lung- 
ch’ang #243 dispatch station. In the sum- 
mer of 1507 he started on his way to the 
place of exile. When he reached the Ch’ien- 
vang 4$}# River near Hangchow, he 
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discovered that agents of Liu Chin were 
following him. Fearing the worst, he 
discarded his clothing on the river bank 
to suggest suicide, and thus escaped. After 
visiting his father at Nanking he went to 
Kweichow overland by way of Kuang-hsin 
and Changsha, arriving in the spring of 
1508. Exciting accounts have been invent- 
ed to dramatize his escape by reporting 
that after he eluded the agents, he board- 
ed a merchant vessel and went to Fukien, 
where, after walking for tens of Ji 
at night, he was refused admission to a 
Buddhist monastery, spent the night in a 
deserted temple which a_ tiger dared not 
enter to devour him, and was advised by 
a strange person and by divination to 
return home. It was then, according to 
the myth, that he went to visit his father 
in Nanking. 

Lung-ch’ang was inhabited by Miao 
and Liao aborigines, who liked him well 
enough to build his wooden structures to 
replace the straw huts provided at the 
Station. Still conditions were primitive, so 
that his subordinates frequently fell sick, 
and he had to draw water, gather fuel, and 
do the cooking. He cheered his companions 
and himself by singing. Under these 
conditions of hardship and _ solitude he 
gave himself up to a period of intense 
thought. One night an understanding of 
the Confucian principle of the investi- 
gation of things suddenly burst upon him. 
Thus in 1508, at the age of thirty-six, he 
came to the realization that to investigate 
the principles of things is not to seek for 
them externally in actual objects, as Chu 
Hsi had taught, but to look for them in 
one’s own mind. In his understanding, 
these things, although distributed through- 
out all matter, are not outside the mind. 
To him principles and mind are identical. 
In this he stands diametrically opposed to 
Chu Hsi who believed that principles exist 
independently of the mind. His doctrine 
was as new as it was revolutionary. To 
support his radical ideas and also to show 
that he did not deviate from the Classics, 
he wrote the Wu-ching i-shuo FARR 
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of which only thirteen passages have sur- 
vived (in the Wang Wen-ch’eng kung 


chiian-shu, ch. 26). His ideas did not 
enjoy ready acceptance. 
In the following year his thinking 


took another major step forward, namely, 
the formulation of the epoch-making 
theory that knowledge and action are 
one (ATTA). The relationship 
between knowledge and action had 
always been a central thesis in the 
Confucian tradition, but from Confucius 
to Chu Hsi the emphasis had been on 
their correspondence and mutual depend- 
ence. Wang struck a new note in de- 
claring that “knowledge in its genuine and 
earnest aspect is action and action in 
its intelligent and discriminating aspect 
is knowledge,” that “knowledge is 
the beginning of action and action is 


the completion of knowledge,” and that 
“fundamentally the task of knowledge 
and action cannot be separated.” One 


knows beauty or filial piety, he argued, 
only when one experiences and acts upon 
it. He expounded this doctrine undoubtedly 
when vice commissioner Hsi Shu (gq. v.) 
invited him to lecture at the Kuei-yang 
si h% Academy and treated him as a teacher. 

In 1510 Wang _ was promoted to be 
magistrate of Lu-ling /€%, Kiangsi, arriv- 
ing in the spring. There he inaugurated 
the various measures that were to be 
prototypes in his later administrations 
and were to make him politically famous, 
namely, by issuing pronouncements (six- 
teen times) of moral admonition, selecting 
community elders to help instruct and 
direct the people, and _ establishing the 
ten-family joint registration system (f_ A) 


in which the families are grouped to- 
gether with joint responsibility for the 
prevention of crime and bandit _infil- 


tration. In the winter, seven months after 
Liu Chin had been executed, Wang was 
granted an imperial audience in Peking. 
A month later he received promotion to 
the office of secretary in the ministry of 
Justice at Nanking. The next year (1511) 
he was transferred to the ministry of 
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Personnel in the same city where he rose 
to become director of a bureau. Later in 
Nanking he became vice minister of the 
Court of the Imperial Stud (1512) and 
then chief minister of the Court of ‘State 
Ceremonial (1514). During this period his 
pupil and brother-in-law, Hsii Ai ¢R#& (T. 
Fif=, H. #81, 1487-1517, cs 1508), dis- 
cussed with him the basic tenets of his 
philosophy, notably the investigation of 
things, the identity of mind and principle, 
the unity of knowledge and action, his 
differences with Chu Hsi over the inter- 
pretation of the Ta-hsiieh (Great Learn- 
ing); and the contrast between the prin- 
ciple of Nature and selfish human desires, 
all of which are recorded in the first 
part of the Ch’uan-hsi lu {&7Agk. Mean- 
while the number of his followers markedly 
increased. At places which he visited, such 
as Ch’u-chou %), northwest of Nanking, 
several hundred people often gathered 
around him to discuss philosophical ques- 
tions. He stressed the foundation of moral 
endeavor, the clear understanding of the 
substance of the mind, and man’s original 
nature, as well as the practice of sitting 
in quiet meditation. Of Chan Jo-shui he 
spoke highly and urged his pupils to value 
their association with him. He attempted 
to reconcile the conflict between Chu 
Hsi, who advocated ‘pursuing extensive 
study,” and Lu Chiu-ylian (1139-93), who 
advocated “honoring the moral nature,” 
actually to bring Chu Hsi in line with his 
own philosophy. 

As Wang grew in prominence and in 
influence, he became increasingly bored 
with the routine jobs he held in Peking and 
Nanking. A number of his followers in 
Ch’u-chou, moreover, did not adhere to 
his teachings and some even parroted his 
ideas without meaning them. Early in 
1515, on the occasion of the regular evalua- 
tion of officials, he asked permission 
to resign. Seven months later he did so 
again, but both petitions were denied. On 
the recommendation of the War minister 
Wang Ch’iung (q.v.), he received a pro- 
motion on September 15, 1516, to be left 
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assistant censor-in-chief and governor of 
southern Kiangsi and adjacent areas. After 
visiting his home he arrived in Kan-chou 
4 | early the following year. 

Under his jurisdiction were parts of 
four provinces where bandits and_ rebels 
had been in control for several decades. 
They numbered in the tens of thousands 
with over a hundred strongholds, and 
invaded government seats, kidnaped and 
murdered officials, even appointing their 
own administrators. Some of their leaders 
declared themselves’ kings. Repeated 
campaigns, one with some thirty thousand 
troops, failed to suppress them. When 
Wang arrived he immediately instituted 
the ten-family joint registration system to 
prevent infiltration and espionage, organized 
local militia, and in June reorganized 
government troops into clearly numbered 
units and definite lines of command. With- 
in ten days after his arrival, he directed 
his attack against the rebels entrenched 
in Chang-chou #%)j, Fukien. His troops 
and those from Fukien and Kwangtung 
approached them from three directions, 
and in two months’ time defeated them. 
In the autumn he turned on the _ rebels 
in Heng-shui ##7K (in southwest Kiangsi) 
and defeated them in twenty days. Then 
he went in pursuit of those in T’ung- 
kang fa], farther west, bordering Hu- 
kuang. This campaign lasted for some forty 
days. The next one, launched early in 
1518, was in the Li-t?ou Aj area in 
northernmost Kwangtung. It took a little 
over two months. In all, over a hundred 
strongholds were seized and fifteen thou- 
sand rebels killed or captured. 

The success of the four campaigns 
was due chiefly to Wang’s personality, in- 
telligence, strategy, and his use of local 
troops instead of calling for support from 
great distances. He could thus stage 
surprise attacks whenever there was suffi- 
cient concentrated strength, and, when 
expedient, appease the enemy. One bandit 
leader from Li-t’ou was persuaded to 
surrender, rewarded, and permitted to 
join the government ranks; another hes- 
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itated, but was eventually induced to do 
the same. Wang feasted the latter, but 
finding him guilty of insincerity had him 
executed. Another important factor in 
Wang’s_ success was the fact that he had 
greater authority than his predecessors. In 
the autum of 1517 the court granted him 
the right to make decisions as situations 
required. As a reward for his accomplish- 
ments, he was promoted to be right 
assistant censor-in-chief and his son made 


a centurion (later a chiliarch) in the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard. 
During these two years, 1517 and 


1518, Wang was by no means devoting all 
his energy to military operations; he was 
also paying attention to social and polit- 
ical reforms as well as to philosophy. He 
established Ch’ung-i #3 and Ho-p’ing Ail 
Z7-hsien (Kiangsi) to ensure pacification 
and reconstruction, extended the ten-fam- 
ily joint registration system, carried out 
relief, reduced taxes, readjusted official 
salaries, reformed former bandits (now 
called “new citizens’), opened community 
schools, repeatedly gave moral instruction to 
young and old, and, most significantly, set 
up the community compact (#§#). In 
this institution, started in the autumn of 
1518, good deeds were rewarded and evil 
deeds punished at open community meet- 
ings, following reports and _ confessions 
and preceding a banquet, with elected 
elders officiating. 

In the field of philosophy Wang was 
concerned chiefly with Chu Hsi. Ever 
since going to Nanking in 1514 he had 
encountered sharp criticism because of 
his own questioning attitude and because 
of his opposition to Chu Hsi’s_ school of 
thought which had controlled the civil 
service examinations for over a century. 
Partly to defend himself and partly to 
lessen the animosity, he published in the 
summer of 1518 the old text of the Ta- 
Asiieh as found in the Li-chi which had 
occupied his mind in his Kweichow days. 
Chu Hsi had rearranged the text and a- 
mended it to show that the investigation 
of things and the extension of knowledge 
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preceded the sincerity of the will, but 
Wang insisted on the original order, in 
which sincerity comes first. He also pub- 
lished his ‘(Master Chu’s final conclusions 
arrived at late in life’ (now in _ the 
Ch’uan-hsi lu) which he had _ compiled 
three years before. In this short treatise 
he arbitrarily selected passages, each out 
of context, from letters Chu Hsi had 
written to others, in an attempt to show 
that Chu Hsi had changed his position 
late in life and had come around to views 
similar to those of Wang. This publication 
invited attack for several centuries. A 
month after its appearance, his disciple 
Hstieh K’an #¥(hl (T. fam, H. BE, cs 
1517, d. 1545), also published the Ch’uan- 
hsi lus (part 1 of the present work) in 
Kiangsi, which consists of conversations 
expressing Wang’s basic ideas up to that 
time. This was later supplemented by part 
2, compiled by Nan Ta-chi RAF (T. 7 
2 or |Rse, 1487-1533, cs 1511) in 1524, 
and part 3, compiled by Ch’ien Te-hung 
égiv..) Min gi535: 

In the summer of 1519 Wang received 
orders to go to northern Kiangsi to 
suppress a rebellion in Fukien. When he 
reached Feng-ch’eng #2hX% in Kiangsi, he 
was informed that Chu Ch’en-hao RE, 
prince of Ning (d. January 13, 1521), had 
rebelled. Wang had been in contact with 
the prince, having received Liu Yang- 
cheng Zi#¢iF, the prince’s aide, who 
came ostensibly toinvite Wang to lecture. 
Instead of accepting the invitation Wang 
sent his pupil, Chi Yiian-heng #f7c (T. 
Mee, H. BPF, d. 1521), to the prince to 
dissuade him from rebelling and to spy 
on him. According to one version, Wang 
himself decided to suppress the rebellion, 
escaped from the prince’s pursuing agents 
in disguise, went to Chi-an #, and 
consulted with the prefect, Wu Wen-ting 
fA acre (T. RRRS, cs 1499). Another ver- 
sion has it that he decided only at the 
prefect’s urging. Atany rate, to delay the 
prince from proceeding immediately to 
Nanking, which would surely fall, Wang 
fabricated documents indicating that large 
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imperial armies were approaching and in- 
timating that Liu Yang-cheng was a secret 
agent. After ten days of indecision and 
delay, the prince started from Nanchang 
and soon surrounded Anking (July 29, 1519). 
Wang then determined to attack weakly 
defended Nanchang. His armies, eighty 
thousand strong, entered the city on Au- 
gust 14, with Wu Wen-ting in the lead. 
Some records assert that many of Wang’s 
troops were undisciplined “new citizens” 
who plundered and killed civilians. On 
hearing the news about Nanchang, the 
prince turned his entire army back and 
encountered Wang’s armies on the 18th. 
After several retreats, he was defeated 
and captured on the 20th. It is not with- 
out interest that a retired official in Fu- 
kien, learning of the rebellion, dispatched 
some fo-lang-chi  #PS# (Portuguese 
cannon) to Wang for use against the 
prince but they arrived seven days too 
late. 

Some historians have asserted that 
Wang originally had some understanding 
with the prince and fought him only after 
he had concluded that the latter would 
fail or because imperial armies were on 
the way. These accusations are the result 
of his unfriendly relations with eunuchs 
and officials at court for whom, except 
for the War minister, Wang Ch’iung, he 
never had any respect. In his earlier re- 
ports on the suppression of bandits, Wang 
Shou-jen gave credit to officials of the War 
ministry but not to eunuchs or to court 
officials, and he did likewise in reporting 
the defeat of the prince. The emperor, 
undoubtedly at the instigation of his fa- 
vorites, decided to lead the imperial expedi- 
tion himself on the pretext that remain- 
ing rebels had to be eliminated; actually, 
however, he undertook it so that he and 
his coterie might claim credit for the 
victory and handle the prince themselves. 
Reporting earlier on the rebellion Wang 
had advised the emperor not to leave the 
capital Now he dispatched a= special 
memorial urging the emperor to halt his 
expedition, but in this he failed. The 
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eunuch Chang Chung 4 had been 
sent to take over the prince, but Wang pre- 
ferred to deliver him to the emperor himself. 
He left Nanchang on October 4. Chang 
Chung urged him to turn back but he 
refused and proceeded to Hangchow where 
the eunuch Chang Yung (q.v.) awaited 
him. The latter, who was instrumental in 
getting rid of Liu Chin and was there- 
fore more acceptable, persuaded Wang to 
turn the prisoner over to him. Wang was 
made governor of Kiangsi and returned 
to Nanchang. 

Wang’s enemies in the capital 
had been accusing him of plotting 
rebellion himself. When the emperor was 
in Nanking early in 1520, Chang Chung 
and other eunuchs tested Wang’s inten- 
tions by persuading the emperor to issue 
an edict ordering him to present himself, 
on the assumption that he would refuse 
and thereby betray his design. But to 
their astonishment he complied, having 
been duly tipped off by Chang Yung. To 
deny him an opportunity of seeing the 
emperor, imperial favorites stopped him 
on the way. After waiting for half a 
month, he proceeded to Chiu-hua 7,3 
Mountain (Anhwei). This helped to min- 
imize the suspicion that he planned to 
rebel and he was ordered to return to 
Kiangsi. The emperor’s favorites at Nan- 
king were still demanding credit for the 
victory, however, and in August Wang 
reported it again, this time giving full 
credit to eunuchs and officials. This ended 
the crisis for him, but he failed to save 
his pupil, Chi Yuan-heng, who, together 
with his wife and two daughters, had suf- 
fered imprisonment. A year later, five days 
after his release, Chi died. 

As governor of Kiangsi for a_ year 
and a half, Wang relieved the tax burden 
of the people, tried to repair the damage 
of floods, exempted the descendants 
of Lu Chiu-yuan from conscription, and 
gave them financial assistance for study. 
He also reviewed troops in Kan-chou 
obviously to impress his political enemies. 
When Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.) ascended the 
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throne in 1521, he summoned Wang to 
court, but Grand Secretary Yang T’ing-ho 
(q.v.) blocked the move. In August the 
court appointed Wang minister of War at 
Nanking in the capacity of adviser and 
planner, the motive being to keep him 
from coming to Peking. Two months later he 
returned home to visit his ancestral graves. 
On December 7, he was awarded the title of 
earl of Hsin-chien (37#!(4) with a hered- 
itary salary of 1,000 piculs of rice and an 
imperial certificate exempting his descend- 
ants from criminal punishment; but neith- 
er the salary nor the certificate was is- 
sued. He declined the honors twice without 
effect. In March, 1522, his father died 
and he remained at home to mourn _ his 
loss. Supervisory secretary Mao YU =6-— 
(T. JARe, cs 1505), instigated by higher 
officials, proposed his impeachment, but 
Wang’s pupil, Lu Ch’eng (EY (T. Rif, 
Ya, cs 1517), another secretary, prevent- 
ed it. 

For several years from this point on 
Wang was politically quiet. He even kept 
away from the bitter controversy in 1524 
over the proper title to be conferred on 
the emperor’s father (see Feng Hsi and 
Chu Hou-ts’ung). His first wife died in 
1525, leaving no offspring. (Ten years 
earlier his father had designated a cousin’s 
son to be Wang Shou-jen’s heir.) He next 
married a Miss Chang 3, who bore him a 
son, named Wang Cheng-i jF f#, toward the 
end of the following year. 

These were the years of Wang’s su- 
preme philosophical achievements. Criticism 
of him by followers of Chu Hsi’s doctrine 
rose to a high pitch, but his own follow- 
ing remained loyal. Wang Ken (q.y.) for- 
mally became his student in 1520, Chien 
Te-hung in 1521, prefect Nan Ta-chi and 
sixty-eight-year-old Tung Yin ## (T. @ 
oe, H. 87%, GSW A, 1457-1533) in 1524, 
and censor Nieh Pao (q.v.) in 1526 (though 


they performed no ceremonies until 
four years after Wang’s death). Others 
numbered in the hundreds, particularly 


after 1523; they hailed from Kwangtung, 
Hukuang, Kiangsi, and Nan-Chihli. Hun- 
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dreds attended his lectures in Shao-hsing. 
In 1521, at the age of forty-nine, Wang 
enunciated his doctrine of the extension 
of innate knowledge (#1). For years 
the idea of innate knowledge had been 
foremost in his thinking, an idea he de- 
scribed as “the original substance of the 
mind,” which is “intelligent and clear.” 
When one’s will becomes sincere, he said, 
one will naturally extend this knowledge 
to the utmost, culminating in both under- 
standing and action. Later, in 1527, he 
taught his pupils the Four Axioms to 
clarify the doctrine, saying: 


In the original substance of the mind 
there is no distinction between good and 
evil. 

When the will becomes 
such distinction exists. 

The faculty of innate knowledge is to 
know good and evil. 

The investigation of things is to do good 
and remove evil. 


active, however, 


In regarding innate knowledge as_ the 
substance of the mind, Wang achieved a 
better understanding of the nature of 
man. The new concept gave Chinese 
thought a different outlook and a dynamic 
purpose. It shocked the Chinese intellec- 
tual community but it also brought fresh 
air. Wang said himself that it was “achieved 
after a hundred deaths and a_ thousand 
sufferings.” 

For more than five years Wang was 
not called to service and was able to 
devote his time to developing his philoso- 
phy. His friend Hsi Shu and his pupil 
Huang Wan (q.v.) recommended him 
unsuccessfully to be minister of War and 
similar positions. In June, 1527, however, 
he was brought out of retirement to sup- 
press rebellions in Kwangsi in the capacity 
of left censor-in-chief and chief of mili- 
tary affairs in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hu- 
kuang, and Kiangsi. The tribal prefect of 
Tien-chou Fay, Ts’en Meng 2%, had 
rebelled and was executed, but several 
campaigns had failed to dislodge his 
followers, who now captured Ssu-en BB, 
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Kweichow. Wang arrived in Wu-chou f& 
{ at the end of the year. In the follow- 
ing month he was made provincial gover- 
nor of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, for Yang 
I-ch’ing (q.v.) and other high officials had 
no wish to have him as a fellow official at 
court. The tribal chiefs wanted to surren- 
der. Wang, arriving at Nan-ning f4 early 
in 1528, offered them especially lenient 
terms, for he appreciated their legitimate 
grievances. A month later (March 3) both 
Ssu-en and T’ien-chou were pacified with- 
out a fight. There were, however, still 
tens of thousands of aboriginal bandits and 
rebels in Pa-chai /\# in southwestern 
Kwangsi, who controlled three hundred 
Square Ji of territory, having frustrated 
government troops from the beginning of 
the Ming dynasty. Wang had disbanded 
many of his soldiers and was sending the 
Hukuang army home. The rebel chiefs 
thought that he was not going to attack 
them. To their surprise, however, Wang’s 
forces suddenly descended and in a month’s 
time (mid-summer) overcame them. For a 
hundred years thereafter, peace reigned in 
this region. Wang’s statesmanship at the 
conclusion of his campaign shows up here 
as elsewhere in his career. In one of his 
memorials he wrote that permanent peace 
among the aborigines could be achieved 
only by the appointment of two officials, 
one a Chinese, the other a tribal chief. “The 
duty of these officials would be to show 
them how to live, and how to irrigate their 
fields. The local government should supply 
the natives with seeds, livestock, and ag- 
ricultural implements, which should be 
returned, together with one third of the 
harvest. Get more farmers to plant uncul- 
tivated land; inducé more merchants to 
come to trade; but take as low taxes as 
possible so that the people can maintain 
their accustomed worship, travel as usual, 
and meet all their living expenses.” 

His coughing had bothered him for 
years, and now he was very ill. Part of 
the time during the Kwangsi campaigns 
Wang had to handle military affairs while 
traveling in a carriage. He asked to be 
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relieved and started his homeward jour- 
ney without waiting for an answer. He 
died in January in Nan-an #§, Kiangsi. 
When his body was returned to his home, 
the traditional honors (a posthumous title 
and other awards) were withheld. Instead 
his earldom and other hereditary privi- 
leges were revoked, for Kuei O (g.yv.), 
minister of Personnel and chancellor of 
the Hanlin Academy, hated him and ac- 
cused him of leaving his post without per- 
mission, mishandling the rebels, disrespect- 
ing traditional doctrines, spreading false 
learning, and allowing his followers to be 
reckless. Some of those who _ protested 
were dismissed or banished. The “false 
learning” was severely proscribed. 

Thirty-eight years later, however, in 
1567, a new emperor honored him with 
the title of marquis of Hsin-chien and the 
posthumous title of Wen-ch’eng 3X (com- 
pletion of culture). A year later his son 
received the hereditary title of earl of 
Hsin-chien. In 1584 an _ imperial decree 
ordered that henceforth he be offered 
sacrifices in the Confucian temple. This 
constituted the highest honor it was _ pos- 
sible to bestow on a scholar; it was granted 
to only four neo-Confucianists of the entire 
Ming dynasty. 

Wang’s philosophy, spreading all over 
China, dominated the intellectual scene 
for over a century until the end of the 
dynasty. But severe criticism developed 
and has persisted _ since, partly be- 
cause of his opposition to Chu Hsi and 
partly because of his affinity with Ch’an 
Buddhism. Undoubtedly the Ch’an doc- 
trine of sudden enlightenment influenced 
his theory of direct intuition. He frequent- 
ly used Buddhist idioms and _ practiced 
Buddhist techniques, such as_ meditation, 
intentionally shocking his pupils. Some of 
his followers degenerated into “crazy 
Ch’an Buddhists,” laying claim to any de- 
sire Or passion as innate knowledge and 
even to depravity as innate action. Cer- 
tain critics such as Ku Yen-wu (ECCP) 
have attributed the downfall of the Ming 
to belief in his school of thought. This is 
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one-sided and exaggerated, of course. At 
its best Wang’s philosophy produced men 
of sincere purpose and firm action. This 
was the case in Japan where his ideas 
were expounded by such outstanding think- 
ers as Nakae Toju Pyrpeht (1608-48), 
Kumazawa Banzan fel) (1619-91), 
and Sakuma Shozan fA fWAW (1811-64). 
The YOmeigaku (Yang-ming school) has 
been recognized as a dominating force in 
Japanese thought, especially as manifested 
by its influence on many of the highly 
motivated and dedicated leaders during the 
Meiji restoration of 1868. In China too it 
inspired modern leaders such as Sun Yat- 
sen, particularly in the idea of action. In Tai- 
wan since 1949 Wang’s advocacy of  sin- 
cere will and vigorous effort has made 
him a great source of inspiration. Discus- 
sions and publications there (including 
two commentaries on the Ch’uan-hsi lu) 
have paid more attention to him than he 
has received anywhere else. [Editors’ 
note: The first collection of Wang’s works 
appeared in 1536 under the title Yang- 
ming hsien-sheng tSun-kao #¢-#4j, Consisting 
of wen-lu cheng-chi aC $k iE, 5 ch. and a 
wai % chi, 9 ch., and a pieh-lu Fils, 10 
ch. It was edited by Ch’ien Te-hung and 
Huang Hsing-tseng (q.v.) and printed in 
Soochow. It has a preface by Huang Wan 
written in 1536. There are several later 
editions; the one included in the Ssu-k’u 
library is the 1572 edition, entitled Wang 
Wen-ch’eng kung chiian shu, 38 ch. Li 
Chih (q.v.), who edited the philosophical 
works by Wang under the title Yang-ming 
hsien-sheng tao-hsiieh ch’ao 38®&9>, 7 ch., 
was also the author of the life chronology 
Yang-ming hsien-sheng  nien-p'u we, 62 
ch., both works being completed in 1600 
and printed in 1609.] 

The reproduction of a Ming dynasty 
portrait of Wang appears as a frontis- 
piece in Wing-tsit Chan’s Instructions for 
Practical Living. Another informal por- 
trait, painted in 1641 by Ch’en Hung-shou 
(ECCP), hangs in the Fogg Museum. For 
an example of his calligraphy see Wang 
Shih-chieh (BDRC), et al., A Garland of 
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Chinese Calligraphy, 11( Hong Kong, 1967), 
Ue 
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WANG Shu 2%! (T. SH, H. 7, Aik 
#2A.), 1416-May 11, 1508, a celebrated 
minister of Personnel, was born into a 
well-to-do farming family of San-yian = 
J, Shensi. He was tall and stout, with a 
commanding voice like the sound of a 
large bell. During his long official career 
of forty-five years he served under four 
emperors, Chu Ch’i-chen, Chu Ch’i-yu, 
Chu Chien-shen, and Chu Yu-t’ang (qq. 
y.). It began in 1448 when he became a 
chin-shih and was selected to be a bache- 
lor in the Hanlin Academy. Of the thirty 
bachelors of that year all came from 
north of the Yangtze River. It was the 
only time in the Ming dynasty that the 
Hanlin Academy had no one from the 
Wu dialect area of Chekiang and Nan 
Chih-li, nor from any other province 
south of the Yangtze River. This unique 
occurrence indicates a definite policy of 
favoring the northerners, which was 
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adopted by the powerful eunuch Wang 
Chen (q. v.), perhaps with the consent of 
Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen. A year later, how- 
ever, the emperor was captured by the 
Oirat in a battle in which Wang Chen 
lost his life. Under the new emperor, Chu 
Ch’i-yii, southerners like Shang Lu, P’eng 
Shih, Yi Ch’ien, and Yeh Sheng (qq. v.) 
came to power and another remarkable 
situation developed; only six of the bache- 
lors of 1448 were retained as compilers 
in the Academy. 

Late in 1449 Wang Shu was sent to 
the Grand Court of Revision as a judge. 
In 1454 he received a promotion to be 
prefect of Yangchow, where for five 
years he was in active service. He abol- 
ished unjust practices, distributed famine 
relief effectively, dispensed medicine to 
the poor, and established an academy sup- 
ported by income from public land. 
When he left, the people of Yangchow 
erected a shrine in his honor. 

In 1460, after being adjudged an out- 
standing official, Wang Shu was raised 
four grades to administration commis- 
sioner of Kiangsi. Four years later he was 
transferred to Honan, and in April, 1465, 
again received a promotion. Given the 
rank of a right vice censor-in-chief, he 
became governor of northwestern Hu- 
kuang in chargeof resettling the immi- 
grant population in the mountainous area. 
In September, when he asked for leave 
on account of the death of his mother, 
he was granted only two months and 
ordered to return immediately to his post, 
because a rebellion had erupted under 
the leadership of Liu T’ung (see Hsiang 
Chung). Wang’s force at Ku-ch’eng gyiKx 
was inadequate and so _ troops were 
sent from nearby provinces and from 
Peking to fight the rebels. In August, 
1466, Liu was captured and executed, 
but the rebellious conditions continued 
for several years. Meanwhile Wang Shu 
was transferred to be governor of Honan 
and promoted to left vice censor-in-chief. 

Wang became senior vice minister of 
Justice in Nanking in March, 1468. A 
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year later he retired on account of his 
father’s death. On resumption of office in 
November, 1471, he was made senior vice 
minister of Justice in charge of conser- 
vancy of the Grand Canal. While there he 
compiled a history of the canal, entitled 
Tsao Ho tung-chih eSB, which was 
printed about this time but is no longer 
extant. Much of it, however, is preserved 
in the later work, Ts’ao Ho t’u-chih (see 
Wang Ch’iung). From 1473 to 1476 Wang 
Shu served as vice minister of Revenue in 
Nanking. Then for one year he was sent 
to Yunnan, where as_ governor he had 
the unpleasant task of trying to check the 
illegal activities of the eunuch, Ch’ien Neng 
(see Chu Hou-chao), who was collecting 
precious stones for the emperor’s favorite 
consort, Wan Kuei-fei (g. v.). Wang Shu 
succeeded in preventing the eunuch from 
trading directly with the Annamites and 
in confiscating some shipments of rubies 
and sapphires. In the end the eunuch 
remained in Yunnan while Wang himself 
was transferred. The emperor again sent 
him to Nanking, but gave him the higher 
rank of censor-in-chief with the added 
duty of serving as the civilian member of 
the triumvirate in supreme control of the 
southern capital, the other two being a 
chief eunuch and a central military com- 
missioner (see Wang Yiieh). 

In April, 1478, Wang Shu was made 
minister of War in Nanking while remain- 
ing a member of the triumvirate. From 
February, 1479, to May, 1484, he served 
as governor of Nan Chih-li; after that he 
was returned to the office of minister of 
War in Nanking and to the triumvirate. 
This time the chief eunuch was none 
other than the same Ch’ien Neng of Yun- 
nan days. But Ch’ien gave him no trouble 
and voiced his high respect for Wang’s 
honesty. In January, 1486, Wang received 
the honorary title of junior guardian of 
the heir apparent. Meanwhile he memori- 
alized repeatedly expressing disapproval of 
the emperor’s extravagance and misplaced 
confidence. To most of his memorials at 
this time the emperor paid no heed. Finally 
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the monarch could tolerate him no more 
and, in the edict permitting another Nan- 
king official to retire, added the remark 
that Wang Shu was too old and _ incom- 
petent and was to be deprived of his honor- 
ary title and dismissed from office. Thus 
in September, 1486, at seventy years of 
age he was dishonorably discharged. But 
he was acknowledged in the empire as a 
courageous champion of right principles. 
There was a _ saying at the time to the 
effect that of the twelve ministers in the 
two capitals only Wang Shu stood out. A 
minor official who protested his dismissal 
was punished and demoted. About this 
time Wang published a biography of him- 
self, entitled Ta-ssu-ma San-yiian Wang- 
kung chuan K®BR—REA ER. Accredited 
to a friend, it nevertheless contains most 
of Wang’s memorials, including those 
which the emperor had disregarded. 

One year after his retirement Wang 
Shu was recalled by the new emperor, 
Chu Yu-t’ang, and late in 1487 was ap- 
pointed minister of Personnel in Peking. 
In January, 1488, he received the honorary 
title of grand guardian of the heir apparent. 
It was a heart-warming period for the con- 
scientious officials of the day, for under 
the new regime many abuses of the pre- 
vious reign were corrected, wrongdoers 
punished, and officials unfairly treated 
restored to office. For five years Wang 
as head of Personnel was able to promote 
and keep in office men of proven integ- 
rity, and performed his duties as he saw 
fit. In May, 1489, he was honored because 
of his years by being exempted from 
performing obeisance at court on days of 
rain or snow. When someone suggested 
that Wang be named a grand secretary, 
the emperor replied that, as head of Per- 
sonnel, Wang was indispensible and, more- 
ever, he could always be consulted on 
any matterof state. About this time, how- 
ever, the emperor began to confide in 
certain eunuchs, grant favors to the fam- 
ily of the empress, and reject some of 
Wang’s recommendations on the promotion 
or demotion of officials. Early in 1493, 
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after an evaluation of the entire bureauc- 
racy of theempire, the ministry of Per- 
sonnel and the Censorate jointly named 
some two thousand five hundred individ- 
uals for demotion or dismissal. The emperor 
commented in an edict that competent 
men were hard to find and so_ ordered 
that the less serious cases be ‘Te- 
considered, with the result that over ninety 
men were permitted to remain in office. 
Wang regarded this as a show of distrust 
and memorialized that the joint recom- 
mendations were based on documented 
evidence following regulations strictly. He 
suspected that the emperor was under 
the influence of the new grand secretary, 
Ch’iu Chin (g. v.), whose book on state- 
craft, the Ta-hsiieh yen-i pu, had been 
recently published in Fukien with funds 
contributed by the emperor himself. The 
main idea in the edict was evidently the 
same as that expressed in Ch’iu’s’ book. 
In April the head of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Liu Wen-t’ai Zw, 
accused Wang of showing disrespect to 
the previous emperor by printing memori- 
als in which he criticized the emperor. In 
this way, Liu said, Wang’s action was 
tantamount to revealing the deceased 
emperor’s mistakes which he had not want- 
ed publicized. As evidence Liu submitted 
Wang’s biography mentioned above. In his 
defense Wang accused Liu of holding a 
personal grudge against him for having 
been denied a request for promotion. 
Wang also named Ch’iu Chiin as _ the 
prime mover of Liu’s act of revenge. In 
the final judgment in June the emperor 
refused to regard Ch’iu as being involved, 
and reduced Liu’s position to that of 
physician in the Academy of medicine. 
The emperor, however, showed his disap- 
proval of Wang by ordering the destruction 
of the printing blocks of his biography. 
When Wang protested by asking for retire- 
ment, he was permitted to leave. The 
emperor graciously granted him a monthly 
pension of two piculs of grain and the 
assignment of two servants from the 
office of his native district. 
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The feud between Wang Shu and 
Ch’iu Chiin has usually been attributed 
to trivial matters, such as precedence in 
the line-up at court functions. Ch’iu as 
minister of Rites had ranked lower than 
Wang, the minister of Personnel, although 
he had the grade of 1B. When Ch’iu 
became a grand secretary (SA) in 1491, he 
thought he should precede Wang but the 
latter would not yield. According to Shen 
Chieh-fu (q. v.), Ch’iu was displeased 
when Wang announced that a man’s 
character might be under suspicion if he 
had written an operetta; this was obviously 
in reference to the Wu-lun ch’iian-pei which 
Ch’iu had composed in his younger days. 
Actually it seems that the conflict between 
the two reflected the mutual distrust be- 
tween northerners and southerners. Both 
men were able writers and perhaps they 
were jealous of each other. In 1491 the two 
probably secretly competed for the office 
of grand secretary which went to Ch’iu. 
In any case, after Wang was forced to 
retire people in general blamed Ch’iu. It 
is said that after Ch’iu died in Peking in 
1495 and Liu Wen-t’ai came to offer con- 
dolences, Ch’iu’s widow chased him out 
the gate and scolded the doctor for in- 
volving her husband in the controversy. 

Wang Shu was seventy-seven years of 
age when he retired the second time. Dur- 
ing the following fifteen years of his life 
he taught and studied and edited a col- 
lection of memorials of the past sixteen 
centuries, an enormous work in 120 chiian, 
which does not seem to be extant. He 
wrote a preface to his notes on the Clas- 
sics when he was ninety. He died at 
ninety-two, when his fellow provincial, 
the eunuch Liu Chin (gq. v.), was in pow- 
er. Wang was posthumously honored with 
the highest title of grand preceptor. He 
was canonized as Tuan-i jx. His me- 
morials for which he was particularly noted 
were first printed in 1482 under the title 
Ta ssu-ma Wang-kung tsou-i 3%, probably 
together with the above-mentioned biog- 
raphy. This edition does not seem to have 
survived. In 1502 an admirer, Wang Hsien 
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(see Wang T’ing-hsiang), had it reprinted 
in Soochow under the new title Wang 
Chieh-an 74} }# tsou-i. This was apparently 
reprinted in 1547 as the Wang-kung tsou- 
kao #%, 6 ch. Meanwhile a more complete 
edition, entitled T’ai-shih -fifiWang Tuan- 
i kung tsou-i, 15 ch., was printed in 1521 
in San-yian. This work was copied into 
the Imperial Library of the 18th century. 
He His collected works, Wang Tuan-i wen- 
chi xC, 9 ch., was printed in Honan in 
1552. It includes in chiian 7 his notes on 
the Book of Changes, Wan-i_ i-chien 
5tABA (copied into the Ssu-k’u), and 
from chiian 8 to 9 the notes on the other 
Classics, Shih-ch’ii 7Q3 i-chien. The Ssu-k’u 
Catalogue records a separate edition of 
the latter work in 4 chiian, with two 
supplements each in 2 chiian. In_ these 
notes he expressed his doubts on the com- 
mentaries by Chu Hsi (1130-1200) and 
others officially proclaimed as correct and 
not to be deviated from; this shows the 
same spirit of independent judgment that 
prompted him to criticize those whom he 
considered mistaken, and recommend those 
who in his opinion were right. In the 1811 
edition of his collected works an autobiog- 
raphy which he wrote in 1502, entitled 
Shih-ch’ii lao-jen li-li liieh = \ he FEMS, was 
appended; in it he justified every action 
of his life, as if he had to have the last 
word. 

Wang Shu had seven sons. The young- 
est, Wang Ch’eng-ytt A (T. KF, H. | 
JI], cs 1493, 1465-1538, Pth. ef), rose 
to be minister of Revenue at Nanking 
(1527-29). He established an academy at 
San-yiian, known as the Hung-tao_ shu- 
yuan $3426, which became as well 
known as the one established on his fa- 
ther’s proposal, the MHstieh-ku £474 shu- 
yuan. 
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WANG Ssu-jen FEE (T. #H, H. BR 
32he, REL), August 26, 1575-October 
30, 1646, poet, essayist, artist, and official, 
was born in Peking where his father, an 
indigent but ambitious herb doctor from 
Shan-yin lf (Shao-hsing), Chekiang, 
was waiting for a government appoint- 
ment. His mother was probably a second 
wife, for at his birth his father was al- 
ready forty-five years of age and had a son 
in his twenties. Wang Ssu-jen describes 
dramatically in his autobiography how at 
his birth, a difficult one, with the midwife 
exhausted and his father kneeling in 
prayer, it was this eldest brother (a ped- 
dler in the Peking streets), who rushed in 
and used his strength to induce delivery. 
This is the only time he refers to this 
brother. In an entry written years later 
he mentions a second brother twice, both 
times describing him as unreliable and a 
trouble-maker. He never refers to these 
(half?) brothers, or his father, by name. 

In 1579 his father received a tempor- 
ary appointment as physician to the sol- 
diers along the Great Wall, and then, after 
serving two years as a prison doctor in 
the ministry of Justice, was appointed in 
1582 physician to the household of the 
prince of I @-E, Chu I-yin Wigs] cenf. 
1580, d. 1603), in Nan-ch’eng fad, Kiang- 
si. Before assuming his post he took 
his family, including Wang Ssu-jen, then 
seven years old, to Shao-hsing to visit his 
ancestral place. The family lived in Nan- 
ch’eng over four years, during which 
Wang Ssu-jen made spectacular progress 
in his studies preparing for the civil ex- 
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aminations. His promise was such that his 
father resigned from the princely estab- 
lishment in 1587 in order to escort him to 
Peking to acquaint him with the ways of 
the government, its officials, and _ their 
sons. There was also the consideration 
that for a young man to take the exam- 
inations in the north afforded a_ better 
chance to succeed than in Chekiang where 
competition was much keener. A_ law 
proscribed an outsider from competing for 
a vacancy reserved by quota for the na- 
tives of the area, and it was strictly en- 
forced by imperial order when Wang ar- 
rived in Peking in 1588. He was then en- 
gaged by Huang Hung-hsien #yp#t we (T. 
A, H. 358%, 1541-1600, cs 1571), a reader 
in the Hanlin Academy, to be companion 
to his son in classical studies. This ar- 
rangement lasted for about a year, during 
which Wang benefited greatly from _ the 
elder Huang’s teaching. 

By regulation a candidate was listed 
according to his ancestral registry, not 
according to his place of birth; hence, 
legally Wang Ssu-jen was supposed to take 
his examinations in Shao-hsing. It so 
happened that a granduncle had been 
buried west of Peking in Wan-p’ing #2 
district. The fact of owning an ancestral 
burial ground gave him a slender claim to 
compete for admission to the school of 
that district. At the examination of 1589 
fellow students were outraged by _ his 
presence and approached him threaten- 
ingly. He was saved from bodily harm by 
the magistrate, Hsti Ch’i-tung #R&eH (T. 
%29L, Cj 1567), who shielded him. The 
same magistrate also prevailed upon the 
higher authorities to admit him to the 
prefectural school. There he suffered in- 
sults and attacks and had to conceal: his 
brilliance by turning in inferior papers at 
regular tests. 

As his father expected, in 1594 he 
passed the chii-jen examination and a 
year later, aged twenty, he emerged as a 
chin-shih. Then he was given official leave 
to marry. His bride was a granddaughter 
of Yang Wei-ts’ung #HEHA (T. 2H, H. 
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Fim, b. 1500, cs 1521, optimus, native of 
Ku-an [a], south of Peking). The wed- 
ding party was attended by his fellow chin- 
shih, numbering over three hundred. Be- 
cause his mother insisted on returning to 
Shao-hsing, he accompanied her, but had 
to rent a house, as the family had no 
place of its own. | 

In 1596 he went to Peking for his 
first appointment, which was as magistrate 
of Hsing-p’ing §&2£, Shensi. For lack of 
money he arrived on a donkey. This and 
his youth gained him the appellation of 
“baby magistrate” (EREXIEA). At first 
some of his staff slighted him, but their 
attitude changed as a result of his deci- 
sive and correct judgments. After a few 
months he had to retire on account of 
the death of his mother. 

Late in 1599 he was appointed mag- 
istrate of Tang-tu #%, forty miles south- 
west of Nanking. It was a lucrative post 
but, as a river port on the Yangtze, was 
frequently visited by superiors on_ busi- 
ness and dignitaries passing through. The 
harvests of the area depended on the 
dikes which held back the water at flood 
time. He made it his first task to strength- 
en and keep them guarded. As a result 
the district was blessed with good har- 
vests during his six years in office. He thus 
had surplus funds for public works and 
new buildings. It was the time when 
Emperor Chu I-chiin (q.v.), intent on 
exacting silver for his privy purse, was 
sending out eunuchs to open mines. In 
1602 one of them, Hsing Lung Ji, came 
to Tang-t’u and all the officials were ap- 
prehensive. Wang alone calmly approached 
the eunuch and pleased him by claiming 
relationship, pointing out that his wife’s 
family (Yang) had some connection in 
the past with the Hsing family. After 
gaining the eunuch’s confidence, Wang 
warned him of the unpredictable con- 
sequences of opening mines in a region so 
near the tomb of the founder of the 
dynasty, for it might turn out to be a 
geomantic mistake. His warning persuaded 
the eunuch to refrain from opening any 
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mines and to agree to take an annual 
sum of silver from the people of the two 
prefectures south of Nanking. This saved 
the area from having houses demolished 
and ancestral tombs destroyed in search 
of veins of silver, as happened elsewhere. 

After receiving twenty-four recom- 
mendations, Wang was summoned to Pe- 
king (1605) as an expectant censor, but 
the Censorate failed to confirm him. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he had once 
arrested a man for shipping government 
salt without a license. The man _ turned 
out to be the son of the head of the Cen- 
sorate, who now blocked his appoint- 
ment. There was also the powerful governor 
in charge of grain transportation, Li San- 
ts’ai (q.v.), who denounced Wang to the 
ministry of Personnel as unethical for 
having entered the bureaucracy under 
false pretences. So he was given the 
least desirable promotion, that of a sec- 
retary in the ministry of Justice in Nan- 
king. Arriving late in 1605, he received a 
warm reception from the scholar Chiao 
Hung (ECCP). His experience in judicial 
matters won him a temporary assignment 
as acting censor, which gave him the op- 
portunity to show his talents. In a month 
he disposed of the accumulated cases of 
several years. His fellow censors showed 
their displeasure by attacking him in a 
memorial filled with accusations supplied 
by a former colleague at Tang-t’u, whom 
he had offended by an offhand witty re- 
mark. Late in 1606 he was relieved of office 
and demoted one grade. His father com- 
mented that the setback might prove a 
blessing if it could reduce his arrogance. 
On reaching home he learned that the 
people of Tang-t’u had erected a shrine 
to honor him. 

Wang Ssu-jen lived 
retirement in Shao-hsing. In 1608 he paid 
a long visit to the scenic T’ien-t’ai Kz 
and Yen-tang }f£% mountains on the east 
Chekiang coast. His account of these 
travels, entitled Yu-huan Yi (Call of the 
wanderlust), was to become a classic of 
its kind. The following year, swallowing 


three years in 
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his pride, he proceeded to the ministry of 
Personnel in Peking to accept his demo- 
tion. His next assignment was in Taiyuan, 
Shansi, to serve as deputy chief clerk in 
the surveillance commissioner’s. office, a 
nominal and transitional appointment. For 
formality’s sake he held the office a few 
days, and then took the opportunity to 
tour the Buddhist shrines on Mt. Wu-t’ai. 
In the account of his visit there he de- 
scribes the forest on the mountain’s flanks. 
Three hundred years later two American 
scholars quote passages from it to show 
conditions he found as compared with 
those of recent years. While in Shansi 
Wang amused himself by composing a 
sham memorial listing the arrogant ways 
and misdeeds of Li San-ts’ai whom _ he 
blamed for causing him to be barred from 
the post of censor. A friend who saw the 
draft composition wrote a genuine memorial 
to the throne based on it; this paved the 
way for Li’s dismissal (March, 1611). 
Though Wang Ssu-jen gained some pres- 
tige in this way, he also incurred the 
hostility of the Tung-lin partisans as Li 
was then an active leader of that party. 
Wang became a magistrate once more 
in 1611, holding office in Ch’ing-p’u yy, 
near Shanghai. Some of the leading citi- 
zens, such as Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and Ch’en 
Chi-ju (ECCP), welcomed him, but cer- 
tain others of the gentry resented his com- 
ing, for one of his initial acts was to 
publish a list of owners of land and then 
to grade the labor service accordingly. 
This endeared him to the common people, 
for he lessened their burdens. In less than 
a year, however, he was forced out of 
office by the censor in charge of tribute 
grain transportation, P’eng Tuan-wu @yiiq 
% (cs 1601), whose unreasonable demands 
he had resisted and publicly ridiculed. It 
happened that P’eng was then hoping to 
be admitted to the Tung-lin party and had 
been a supporter of Li San-ts’ai, but his 
name was never included in the party’s list. 
Late in the same year Wang left 
Ch’ing-p’u to return to Shao-hsing. He 
was now wealthy enough to enjoy retire- 
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ment. He liked friendly gatherings, and 
loved wine, for which Shao-hsing was 
famous. He built a house with a garden, 
called Pi-yiian jf (Retreat). He also 
erected a library, Tu-shu chia-shan-shui 
lou 2422 #|lI7k#e (Study amid beautiful 
surroundings). Later he had a _ painting 
of the library made on a scroll; it in- 
cluded the colophons of more than seven- 
ty poets written during a period of some 
twenty years. Following the vogue of his 
day he studied geomancy, and this know- 
ledge probably augmented his income. He 
also edited (for some publishers?) the ex- 
amination papers of the chii-jen of 1612 
and chin-shih of 1613, entitled Jen-kuei 
ho-che =+-2%&7i#% (Successful answers for 
these two years), which had an extensive 
sale. Reportedly, he edited another an- 
thology, Pai-chia lun ch’ao BRR, 12 ch. 
In 1617 he went to Peking to accept his 
demotion for the second time. He was 
appointed registrar in the administration 
commissioner’s office in Shantung. After 
holding that office as a formality a few 
days only, he was granted leave to go 
home. In 1618 he received notice of his 
appointment as prefectural judge of Yuiian- 
chou #¢)), Kiangsi, but declined the offer 
in order to remain with his father, 
then eighty-eight years of age. Four years 
later his father died (1622). After the 
mourning period he revisited Nan-ch’eng 
and other places in Kiangsi where he had 
lived three decades previously. 

Wang went again to Peking (1626) to 
apply for an appointment, but found the 
atmosphere not to his liking and returned 
home. It was the time when the eunuch, 
Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP), was at the height 
of his power and was persecuting mem- 
bers of the Tung-lin party. Wang did not 
belong to any clique and had both friends 
and enemies in the Tung-lin group. When 
subsequent to Wei’s downfall late in 1627 
the Tung-lin members were rehabilitated, 
many Officials in retirement were examined 
at the same time for reinstatement. Wang, 
on the recommendation of his friends, 
was also recalled to officialdom. In 
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1629 he went once more to Peking to 
apply for an appointment. At that time 
Chien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) and Wen T’i-jen 
(q.v.) were contending for a seat in the 
Grand Secretariat. Ch’ien’s supporters in 
the Tung-lin party forged a volume of 
poems praising Weithe eunuch, with Wen 
T’i-jen’s name prominently inserted so as 
to discredit him. It was found that Wang 


had a poem in the volume too, and he 
was again placed under investigation. 
When the volume was proved _ spurious 
and the forgers were caught, Wang’s 


name was cleared, and.in September he 
was sent to Sung-chiang #Ay7T as director 
of the prefectural school. The following 
May he was promoted to instructor in 
the National University. There he gave a 
lecture which was attended by an earl 
accompanying the consort of a princess. 
The lecture was posted in a public place 
and widely acclaimed. 

In March, 1631, Wang was appointed a 
secretary in the ministry of Works in 
Nanking. Late that year he was placed in 
charge of the lumber tax office at Wuhu 
where his policy of treating the mer- 
chants with fairness won him “praise all 
along the Long River.” In 1633, after 
being first promoted to a bureau director, 
he was appointed assistant surveillance com- 
missioner of Kiangsi assigned to Kiukiang 
as military intendant. He trained five 
hundred selected troops in archery and 
swimming under water, and with their 
help he put an end to piracy on Poyang 
Lake and stopped the practice of pillaging 
ships in distress. He also pacified two pop- 
ulous and mutinous clans by admitting 
the sons of their leaders to the govern- 
ment schools. Two years later word came 
that the bandits of the northern prov- 
inces under Chang Hsien-chung (ECCP), 
after burning the imperial ancestral tombs 
at Feng-yang /|&\8%, were moving south 
towards Huang-mei #4 , Hukuang, on 
the opposite bank of the Yangtze River 
from Kiukiang. When urgent requests came 
from Huang-mei for help, the Kiangsi au- 
thorities were at first hesitant to comply, 
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but Wang persuaded the governor, Hsieh 
Hsteh-lung f@222 (T. Gil, cs 1613), to 
send soldiers across the river to the res- 
cue. They arrived just in time to quell an 
attempted uprising inside Huang-mei city 
and to hold off the attacking bandits. 
(Kuo-ch’iieh errs in saying that Huang-mei 
fell.) Soon after the enemy left, however, 
someone in Peking brought charges on 
irrelevant matters against Wang, and once 
more he was removed from office at a time 
when his extraordinary services should 
have been rewarded. Wang, serious and 
sensitive by nature, had to suffer all his 
life from injustices of this sort and to 
contend with mediocrity too. Perhaps his 
habit of responding to such misfortune 
with witticisms and sarcastic comments was 
his way of keeping his sanity. It may be 
said, however, that his swift rise from 
poverty to wealth seems to indicate that 
in financial matters he may well have 
been vulnerable. 

He was then sixty years of age and 
ready to live the rest of his life in re- 
tirement. He now had a large family. His 
wife had died in 1617, but he had five 
concubines. It seems that he had eight 
sons, seven surviving him. The _ eldest, 
Wang Huai-ch’i fi, was born in 1616, 
the fourth died of smallpox in 1617, and 
the eighth was born in 1631. He is known 
to have had five grandsons as of 1639. 
That was the year he wrote his chrono- 
logical autobiography, Wang Chi-chung tzu- 
hsii nien-pu —- 2H A Ase, a work hith- 
erto unknown to the world of literature. 
Recently a manuscript copy was found in 
the Peking University Library, presum- 
ably once belonging to the Yenching 
University collection. A manuscript was 
made for the National Library of Peking, 


of which a duplicate is in Kyoto. 
A copy, xeroxed in 1971, is perhaps 
the: only one’ *in. the West. It affords 


for the first time answers to most of the 
questions concerning Wang’s life and 
serves to correct the inaccuracies in pre- 
vious sketches about him. 


At the end of the autobiography 
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Wang mentions that he had his proper- 
ties divided among his sons, expecting to 
live with them by turn from then on. This 
situation was interrupted in 1645 when 
the conquering Ch’ing forces crossed the 
Yangtze and took Nanking, putting an 
end to the scandalous court of the Hung- 
kuang 445% emperor (Chu Yu-sung, ECCP) 
and his chief grand secretary, Ma Shih- 
ying (ECCP). When Ma announced that 
he was escorting the emperor’s mother to 
Shao-hsing, Wang wrote an appeal to the 
empress-dowager and made a public declar- 
ation, both of them denouncing Ma for 
the misrule of the past year. Ma then 
went elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the gentry of Shao-hsing 
gave their welcome to Prince Chu JI-hai 
(ECCP), who set up court there in Au- 
gust. Wang Ssu-jen was summoned from 
retirement, given several promotions, and 
finally made minister of Rites. (Accord- 
ing to Shao T’ing-ts’ai, ECCP, Wang was 
appointed vice-minister.) It soon became 
obvious that the prince was incompetent 
and by July, 1646, he fled south when the 
Ch’ing troops came to Shao-hsing. Wang 
escaped to the hills and died of illness or 
by fasting, in a hut by his family burying 
ground. His name came to be celebrated 
in the local shrine of worthy men. 

The writings of Wang Ssu-jen were 
acclaimed in his lifetime, particularly his 
essays in the style of Yiian Hung-tao(q.v.) 
and Ch’en Chi-ju. His poetry and prose 
appeared in several anthologies of his 
day. His essays for the civil examinations 
were celebrated as models. His travels 
probably had some influence in inspiring 
the great explorer, Hsii Hung-tsu (ECCP). 
Wang wrote a biographical sketch of Hsii’s 
father, in which he praised the son for 
his disdain of an official career or the 
pursuit of wealth, for his devotion to ex- 
ploring mountains and rivers, and for his 
ability to write good prose. 

Wang’s poems were printed in two 
collections, Pi-yiian ni-ts’un #47 and Er-er 
chi BABS. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i criticized his 
poems as brilliant but out of control. He 
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greatly appreciated Wang as a humorist 
and predicted that his li 28@ (Chess 
code, being regulations for chess players 
humorously written in the serious style of 
the Ming code) would become a classic 
piece of literature. According to Ch’ien, 
even in Wang’s last days, when he tried to 
escape from pursuing enemy troops, he took 
his chess set with him. A copy of Wang’s 
humorous writings, entitled Nieh-an wen- 
fan hsiao-pin Z27E NX f/|\fm, 5 ch., is pre- 
served in the Naikaku Bunko, Tokyo. 


His collected works, Wang Chi-chung 
chi #, edited by himself, were published 
from time to time in a number of topical 
treatises, some in a complete form such 
as [-li and Yu-huan, and some to be con- 
tinued, such as Pi-yiian ni ts'un and Er-er 
chi. The National Peiping Library lists 
two editions, one issued about 1625 hav- 
ing eight topics and the second printed 
about 1635, with thirteen topics. In the 
1625 edition (hitherto erroneously identi- 
fied as a Wan-li ed.) the Pi-yiian ni-ts’un 
consists of 96 leaves of poems, but in the 
later edition it has 154 leaves. In the Li- 
brary of Congress copy, with 16 topics, 
the Pi-yiian ni-tsun has 157 leaves, in- 
dicating that it was printed several years 
after 1635, hence the latest edition 
known. 


Wang Ssu-jen’s writings in prose 
were collected in 4 chiian by P’an Hsi-en 
(ECCP) and included in his Ch’ien-k’un 
cheng-ch’i chi # th]E SA 4, printed in 1828, 
reprinted 1881. In the early 1930s Wang 
suddenly became one of the popular es- 
Sayists, probably because of promotion by 
Chou Tso-jen (BDRC), and other Shao- 
hsing writers. A _ collection of his works 
in ten topics, entitled Wang Chi-chung 
Shih-chung -+-*&, appeared in 1936; it 
seems to be based on an incomplete copy 
of the 1635 edition. 

Wang is also known as a painter and 
calligrapher. One of his paintings is 
represented in the Tdéy6 bijutsu taikan 
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WANG Tao-chen —3#4 (childhood name 
Kuei #), December 30, 1558-October 17, 
1580, better known by her religious ap- 
pellation T’an-yang-tzu EA, was a na- 
tive of T’ai-ts’ang, Soochow, the second of 
three daughters of Wang Hsi-chiieh (q.v.) 
and an elder sister of Wang Heng (see 
Wang Hsi-chiieh). Her short life, filled 
with mystery and alleged miracles, ended 
with the announcement that she had as- 
cended to immortality without passing 
through the stage of death. It is even said 
that both her names, Tao-chen and T’an- 
yang-tzu, were given to her by the immor- 
tals with whom she was associated before 
her own ascension. 

The literature about T’an-yang-tzu is 
abundant, but factual data are scarce. 
It is also difficult to separate fact from 
fancy, intentional ambiguity from sincere 
belief, prejudicial judgment from 
reasonable conclusion. There are two 
biographies of Wang Tao-chen, one by the 
well-known and prolific writer Wang Shih- 
chen (q.v.), entitled T’an-yang ta-shih chuan 
Kin, which has been highly publicized 
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and frequently referred to; the other, and 
little known and seldom mentioned, is by 
Fan Shou-chi (q.v.), under the title T’an- 
yang hsien {\lj-shih chuan. Both men were 
older contemporaries but called themselves 
her disciples. While Wang Shih-chen was 
a good friend of her father, Fan was also 
an acquaintance. Apparently the mater- 
ials for the biographies were supplied by 
Wang Hsi-chiieh. Besides the T’an-yang 
ta-shih chuan, Wang Shih-chen wrote the 
Chin-mu chi 4c and the T’an-luan & ta- 
shih chi to supplement and to clarify certain 
allusions made in the principal biography. 
These accounts contain so much that is 
mystical, mysterious, and necromantic that 
they leave the reader with many questions 
and a great deal of doubt. 
T’an-yang-tzu’s life may be sketched 
as follows. It is said that as a child she 


did not enjoy the favor of her parents. 
An early engagement of a daughter was 
the custom of the day, yet her mother 


delayed it. Finally she was betrothed to 
Hst' Ching-shao #8 #8 (d. 1574), a son 
of Hsu T’ing-kuan e¢~ (cs 1559), then 
provincial assistant administration com- 
missioner of Chekiang. Just before the 
marriage was to take place in 1574, her 
fiancé died. It is said that at first her 
parents tried to hide the news from _ her, 
but she told them that she had _ been 
aware of it before the messenger arrived. 
She then asked to be considered as Hsit’s 
widow. 

Ming society was a_ paradoxical one 
in many ways. On one hand, under cer- 
tain circumstances, there was widespread 
indulgence in sensual activities; on the 
other, the Confucian ideal of chastity was 
upheld. For a wife to take her life short- 
ly after her husband’s death, or for a 
betrothed girl to refuse to marry another 
if her fiancé died, was always considered 
to be an honorable act, especially by the 
scholar-official class. In some cases, the 
girl being young and innocent, it was the 
parents who consciously or unconsciously 
made the decision. In such a Situation, 
because of their possible feeling of guilt, 
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the parents ofien became indulgent and 
permissive. Under the pretext of lack of 
space in her father’s official residence in 
Peking, situated near the National Univer- 
Sity, T’an-yang-tzu begged for private quar- 
ters for herself; so in 1574 a small 
separate unit was built for her adjacent to 
the main house. and she began to lead a 
religious life of her own design. After 
living in Peking for some fifteen years, 
she returned with her grandparents to 
T’ai-ts’'ang. A year later her father, an- 
ticipating antagonism from the powerful 
minister, Chang Chii-cheng (qgyv.), retired 
from office and returned home with the rest 
of his family. The old house must have been 
a spacious one, for here Wang Tao-chen 
maintained her own quarters in a separate 
two-story unit, using the second floor as 
her place of worship. It was in these 
guarters that she is said to have received 
female immortals and deities, performed 
miracles, and learned by heart certain 
religious tracts, mostly mixtures of Bud- 
dhist and Taoist sayings. She also developed 
a beautiful hand, her personal seal style 
(F). Later she copied pieces of religious 
literature, and many disciples received 
specimens of her calligraphy. She often 
made trips, presumably “out-of-body” excur- 
sions, and abstained from eating for long 
periods. Among her devoted disciples were 
her own father and Wang Shih-chen. 

In the summer of 1580 she asked per- 
mission of her grandfather and father to 
visit her fiancé’s place of interment, and 
hinted that she might soon ascend to im- 
mortality. A shrine (#j) was prepared for 
her. When she arrived at Hsii’s grave, she 
cut off a coil of hair on the right side of 
her head as a sacrifice. For many days 
she stayed at the site. Then she preached 
to a multitude of people. Finally, on Octo- 
ber 1, she retreated into the shrine, 
where it is said she underwent transform- 
ation, and made her ascent as an immor- 
tal. This final parting, say her biographers, 


was witnessed by a hundred thousand 
people. Later the shrine was taken to 
the T’ien-tan kuan {&yeH#8 (the Taoist 
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Temple of Peace and Serenity), built for 
the occasion by her father. (Tien and 
tan were the two key words in her 
preaching.) Reportedly too, her pet snake, 


_ which she called her “guardian dragon” 


(#22). also became an immortal with her. 
After this mysterious event both her 
father and Wang Shih-chen lived in the 
temple for some time. Besides Wang 
Shih-chen and his younger brother, Wang 
Shih-mou (g.vy.).a number of contemporary 
scholars and poets were among her disciples. 
Millions of words must have been written 
in prose as well as in poetry to her and 
about her. Some even dreamed of the 
Ta-shih and recorded their dreams. 

A few months later Wang Shih-chen 
wrote the biography, printed it, and distrib- 
uted it to people far and wide, includ- 
ing some officials in Peking. It received 
severe criticism. In 1581 Niu Wei-ping 4 
WER «6(T. KBB, cs 1574), a_ supervising 
secretary, and Sun Ch’eng-nan AR CT. 
34 8], cj 1567), acensor, simultaneously im- 
peached Wang Hsi-chiieh and Wang Shih- 
chen for heresy. Fortunately for the two 
Wang, a fellow townsman, Hsii Hstieh-mo 
(q.v.), then minister of Rites, helped to 
smooth the matter over. 

The affair did not end there, how- 
ever. About 1589 an imposter, asserting 
that she was T’an-yang-tzu, appeared in 
T’ai-ts’'ang. This is recorded by both Shen 
Te-fu (qg.v.) and Shen Tsan (see Shen 
Ching), who indicated that she was actually 


a concubine of the uncle of the real 
T’an-yang-tzu, who had run away. This 
story with its element of scandal must 


have spread rapidly. People drew varying 
conclusions. Some years later when T’an 
Ch’ien (q.v.) noted this occurrence in his 
Tsao-lin tsa-tzu, he did not regard the 
second T’an-yang-tzu as an imposter. One 
modern scholar has treated it simply as 
something which developed out of an 
illicit affair. 

It is also said that, after her ascent 
to immortality, Wang Tao-chen went 
to the Mien-chu #%4; Mountains in Sze- 
chwan, where she dwelt in the company 
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of another female immortal. As a con- 
sequence a temple of the same name (T’ien- 
tan-kuan) was built for her there. Another 
report has it that the temple in her native 
place was later destroyed by a stroke 
of lightning. 


Because of the mysterious nature of 
her life and the lack of factual infor- 
mation about her death throughout the 
following centuries, the story of T’an- 
yang-tzu has fascinated many. Scholars 
Such as Yang En-shou #§&3% (T. 4%, 
H. taf, 1824-18914) and Wang Kuo-wei 
(BDRC) have centered their attention on 
the relationship between her life story 
and the most popular Ming drama Mu-tan 
Ving, written by T’ang Hsien-tzu (1550- 
1616, ECCP). To this day there is no 
decision as to whether T’ang modeled his 
heroine after T’an-yang-tzu; most critics 
have rejected the theory. The fact re- 
mains, however, that if one compares the 
two in detail, some obvious similarities do 
appear. As a contemporary, T’ang Hsien- 
tzu could not have failed to read the biog- 
raphy written by Wang Shih-chen, or to 


hear the story of the imposter. While it 
is true that he must have drawn upon 
numerous other sources for his play, it 


seems that the life story of Wang Tao- 
chen must have had a measure of influence 
upon the dramatist. 


Was Wang Tao-chen a magician? If 
so, how did she acquire her skill? Was 
she mentally deranged? If so, to what ex- 
tent? Did she possess extrasensory percep- 
tion, or practice astral projection, if such 
things are really possible? How much was 
dream, how much was real in her professed 
relationship with the immortals? Or was 
she born with a_ superior intellect that 
enabled her to hoodwink her family and 
most people who came into contact with 
her? Probably the only conclusion we may 
safely draw is that the story of Wang 
Tao-chen reflects the temperament and 
psychology of Ming society at that stage, 
some aspects of which may remain myster- 
ious forever. 
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WANG Tao-k’un {E38 Fe (T. (AK, EIR 
H. AH, Mai, KEK), 1525-93, poet, play- 
wright, scholar, and high official who 
achieved fame in various lines, particu- 
larly in military affairs, was a native of 
She -hsien, Hui-chou #4 (Anhwei). 
His grandfather, Wang Hsian-i %@& (d. 
1548), and his father, Wang Liang-pin ft 
HY (1504-80), were both salt merchants. 
A precocious child, Wang Tao-k’un_ re- 
ceived his initial education from his grand- 
father, who taught him ancient poetry 
when he was not yet three. It is said that 
he memorized about one hundred poems 
quickly and recited them at the request 
of his grandfather during banquets. After 
he became a _ sheng-yiian in the local 
school, Wang reportedly read the entire 
collection of some one hundred thousand 
chiian in the family’s library. He remained 
an omnivorous reader throughout his life, 
on subjects ranging from classics, history, 
prose, and poetry, to Taoist texts and the 
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Buddhist canon. Above all he developed 
at an early age a profound interest in 
the science of military strategy; this was 
doubtless inspired by his father who al- 
most embarked on a military career himself. 
Because of the sickness and _ subsequent 
death of his first wife, nee Wu 4, Wang 
did not participate until 1546 in the 
provincial examination. He passed and 
the following year achieved the chin-shih. 
Two of his classmates were Chang Chu- 
cheng and Wang Shih-chen (qq.v.). He 
had a chance to receive a good appoint- 
ment at court, for the chief grand secre- 
tary, Hsia Yen (q.v.), expressed an inter- 
est in getting acquainted with him, but 
he did not respond. In 1548 he was made 
magistrate of I-wu #8, Chekiang. Then 
a young man slightly over twenty years 
of age, he proved to be competent, effi- 
cient, upright, and alert. Legalism and 
Confucianism both affected his adminis- 
trative work. He set up and strictly en- 
forced rules of reward and punishment. He 
also organized local militia, teaching tac- 
tics of defense and offense. This militia, 
known then as the I-wu ping ‘, later 
became the nucleus of the army of Ch’i 
Chi-kuang (q.v.). At the same time he did 
not neglect his studies, and vigorously 
promoted local education. As a result, 
there were fewer lawsuits, robbery de- 
clined, and powerful families preyed less 
on the poor. His performance left such 
an imprint that the local people erected 
a monument to honor him upon his de- 
parture. 

In 1551 he was promoted to be sec- 
retary of the Kiangsi bureau in the minis- 
try of Revenue, but after two years was 
tranferred to the bureau of operations in 
the ministry of War. The following year 
he became vice director of the bureau of 
provisions, and in 1557 director of the 
bureau of Personnel. The same year he 
was made prefect of Hsiang-yang J&B, 
Hukuang, where he remained until 1561; 
then he received a transfer to be surveil- 
lance vice commissioner in Fukien, and 
was charged with military responsibility 
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at Fu-ning jg. At this time the south- 
east coast was plagued by raids of the 


wo-k’ou. On arriving at his post, Wang 
immediately strengthened the military 
defenses, put down a mutiny, and con- 


tinued to drill the soldiers diligently. In 
1562 the pirates moved southward, occupy- 
ing several towns along Fukien’s coast. 
In response to his plea, Hu Tsung-hsien 
(q.v.) dispatched additional forces led by 
Ch’i Chi-kuang to go to his aid. Wang 
participated in strategic planning with 
both T’an Lun (q.v.) and Ch’i. Together 
they defeated the pirates after several 
difficult engagements. For his’ service 
Wang received special gifts from the 
emperor, was promoted in grade, and in 
the winter of 1563 became surveillance 
commissioner. On T’an Lun’s_ departure 
the following year, Wang took his posi- 
tion and became right assistant censor-in- 
chief, and concurrently governor of Fu- 
kien. He and Ch’i continued their mission 
of destroying the remaining bandits and 
pirates, and on four occasions received 
imperial gifts of silver and silk. Wang 
and Ch’i, furthermore, developed a solid 
friendship which lasted throughout their 
lives. Ch’i was a great admirer of Wang’s 
writings, which he considered to be one 
of the three treasures = of Fukien, the 
other two being his own army and_ the 
scenic Wu-i gts Mountain. Later, when 
Wang was no longer in government serv- 
ice, Ch’i did not forget to ask Wang 
Shih-chen to write a congratulatory note 
to celebrate Wang’s sixtieth (sui) birth- 
day. Another important figure with whom 
Wang kept in close correspondence at 
this time was Chang Chii-cheng. They 
did not conceal their admiration for 
each other’s talent and ability. Wang 
Tao-k’un met his first setback in his 
political career in 1566. One of his soldiers 
got into a fight with Ch’en Chin BRz% 
CT. @B, Ho Sy; optimus of +1553, 
1525-66), then a compiler of the Hanlin 
Academy and concurrently right director 
of instruction, who was at home observ- 
ing a period of mourning. Ch’en died 
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of wounds from the altercation. Asa con- 
sequence Wang was impeached and _ dis- 
missed from office. In 1570 he was recalled 
to duty and appointed right assistant cen- 
sor-in-chief, and concurrently governor 
of Hukuang. Although there is no clear 
evidence as to who was_ responsible for 
his recall, Wang’s unusual enthusiasm in 
promoting the erection of an honorary 
gateway in his native place for Chang 
Chi-cheng, who by then had risen to be 
grand secretary, seems to offer an _ ex- 
planation. Two years later Wang was pro- 
moted to right vice minister of War, and 
the next year senior vice minister with 
specific instructions to inspect the frontier 
in Chi-chou ij), Liaotung, and Paoting. 
Serving in this capacity, he sent in a 
number of memorials concerning border 
defense. In particular, he suggested the 
enlistment of six hundred thousand sol- 
diers to be stationed between Hsiian-fu and 
Chi-chou, as a special unit to protect the 
capital and to give aid in time of need. 
His suggestion was considered too costly 
and set aside. His other strategic sugges- 
tions likewise received lukewarm response. 
He must also have felt uneasy because 
Chang Chii-cheng had openly praised the 
congratulatory note he wrote to celebrate 
the seventieth (sui) birthday of Chang’s 
father. For these reasons, he requested 
leave to serve his aging parents (1575). 
The request was granted, but the leave 
became a permanent one, for he never 
returned to court. Several reasons can be 
given to explain his action. He disap- 
proved of Chang Chii-cheng’s failure to 
observe the traditional mourning period 
for his deceased father (1577). His own 
parents died within three years of each 
other (1578 and 1581 respectively). When 
he had discharged his filial duties, he was 
plagued by disease, first a spleen ailment 
and then tuberculosis. Perhaps the deter- 
iorating political climate following the 
death of Chang Chii-cheng may likewise 
have served as an excuse not to resume 
an official career. It is also possible that 
he felt that he had reached the peak polit- 
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ically and wanted to spend the rest of his 
days in leisure, writing and traveling. The 
drama Wu-hu yu F343, which he wrote 
about the retired life of Fan Li and Hsi 
Shih (both Sth century B.c.), may well 
be a reflection of his own desire. 
Although his official career ended, his 
literary fame grew, particularly after the 
publication of his work Fu-mo I, 9 
ch., published shortly after his retire- 
ment. Chang Chii-cheng’s open praise of 
the above-mentioned birthday note doubt- 
less also enhanced his literary reputation. 
According to the testimony of contem- 
poraries, prior to this date Wang Tao- 
k’un had not enjoyed the same prestige 
in literary circles as Wang Shih-chen, al- 
though the latter’s brother, Wang Shih-mou 
(q.v.), held Wang Tao-k’un’s ku-wen 7 
4¢ in the highest esteem. On the other 
hand, Wang Shih-chen, his fellow grad- 


uate, had not yet achieved as impressive 
an official record. Seeing that it was a 
chance to elevate himself politically, 


Wang Shih-chen also openly praised Wang 
Tao-k’un’s writings and brought the 
latter’s prestige to his own level. Later 
in life, when his position and rank were 
above that of Wang Tao-k’un, Wang Shih- 
chen is said to have greatly regretted 
having uttered this praise. 

Wang Tao-k’un lived some nineteen 
years in retirement. During this period 
he seems to have existed on the income 
from his writing of epitaphs, birthday 
notes, poems, and prose for others, partic- 
ularly for merchants. Because of his own 
family background, Wang had considerable 
admiration and understanding of the 
merchants with whom he came in contact. 
He devoted a large part of Fu-mo and T’ai- 
han chi Kyx, 120 ch. (a copy of which 
is in the Library of Congress), published 
in 1591, to championing the merchants. 
With his fluid and lucid style and because 
of his fame as a literary figure and high 
official, Wang had no difficulty in winning 
their admiration. As one contemporary 
remarked, after Wang Tao-k’un’s unusual 
praise, the virtues of merchants really 
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could be compared with those of the an- 
cient sages. Valuable parts of both the 
T’ai-han chi and the Fu-mo are his memo- 
rials (some of them on military matters) 
and his semi-official correspondence. Wang 
wrote besides on many themes, including 
card-playing, drinking games, and a de- 
scription of the sacrifices to the god of 
literature, Wen-ch’ang Wf. 

In addition to writing, Wang frequent- 
ly toured scenic spots and called on 
well-known Buddhist monks. One person 
who was constantly at his side wherever 
he went was his only brother, Wang 
Tao-kuan (see Fang Yi-lu), whom he con- 
sidered talented but unlucky as far as 
success in the examinations was concern- 
ed. His love for his brother reached such 
a point that he gave him rather than his 
own son the yin privilege, upon special 
imperial permission; this enabled Wang 
Tao-kuan to enroll in the National Univer- 
sity. When his brother later became a 
paraplegic, Wang Tao-k’un continued to 
care for him, entertaining him and _ tak- 
ing him on his travels. His brother’s death 
greatly saddened Wang, who died a year 
later. 

Wang Tao-k’un made a selection of 
the best of his writings from Fu-mo and 
T’ai-han chi and named it T’ai-han fu-mo 
(preface 1591), 22 ch., to be printed after 
his death. (A microfilm of the copy in 
the National Library of Peiping collection 
is available.) His family carried out his 
wish during the Ch’ung-chen period. He 
also wrote the Ch’u sao pin 48% \m, 1 ch. 
He was particularly noted as a dramatist, 
leaving a collection entitled Ta-ya-t’ang 
tsa-chii KE TL #HE BI, with a preface written 
in 1560; but parts were probably printed 
one after another. According to Fu Hsi- 
hua {&Ht3e, the Peking Library has a 
copy containing four of them. All are 
also included in the collection Sheng Ming 
EHR tsa-chii, but under more or less dif- 
ferent titles, as shown below with the var- 
lant title in parentheses. The four are: 
Kao-t’ang chi (fea (Kao-t’ang meng #8), 
Lo-shen Yi chi (Lo-shui-pei 7K2E ), 
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Wu-hu chi (Wu-hu yu), and Ching-chao 5 
Yk chi (Yiian-shan hsi 3 |). Another 
tsa-chi by Wang, the T’ang Ming-huang. 
chi-hsi ch’ ang-sheng-tien HERA BEARAR, 
dces not seem to be extant. A ch’uan ch’i 
{az entitled Tung-kuo 43 chi is also at- 
tributed to him, though the authorship is 
still in doubt. The story, however, seems 
to reflect some episodes in Wang’s own 
life, for the hero led a retired existence 
after he had achieved military distinction. 
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WANG T?’ing-hsiang =F %E49 (T. Ff, H. 
E\i|), December 4, 1474-September 23, 
1544, philosopher and official, was born 
in I-feng +}, Honan. His father, Wang 
Tseng i (d. 1505), a native of Lu-an 
we¢c, Shansi, was for some offense sen- 
tenced to banishment and penal military 
Service at I-feng, where by fortune or 
hard labor he became a successful land- 
Owner. It happened that in the I-feng 
area, some thirty miles east of Kaifeng, 
on the south bank of the Yellow River, 
there were large stretches of untaxed 
land, including some used as farms, once 
owned by the guards of the prince of 
Chou but left fallow after they moved 
to Peking in 1421 (see Chu Su). There 
was also the ownerless alluvial land cre- 


ated by the Yellow River. This stream, 
blocked by the highlands of Shantung, 
generally had the tendency to shift its 


course in that area; these shifts caused 
minor floods every year and serious dis- 
asters, frequently killing entire families 
and destroying official records. Wang 
Tseng probably profited from working on 
land of this sort. In any case he managed 
to provide an education for his son, who 
went on to become a chii-jen in 1495 and 
a chin-shih and a Hanlin bachelor in 
1502. As a result of the son’s_ success 
the father rose from the status of a con- 
vict soldier, first, to that of landowner, 
and then to membership in the _ gentry 
class. 

In the Hanlin Academy Wang T’ing- 
hsiang wrote a paper on the defense of 
the frontiers which marked him as a mil- 
itary strategist. This led to his appoint- 
ment in 1504 as a_ supervising secretary 
for war in the office of scrutiny. A year 
later his father died and he retired for 
the mourning period. In 1508, when he 
was about to resume his post, he was 
punished on a minor charge of negligence 
and sent to Po-chou =) \, Nan-Chihli, as 
a judge, an office of the same rank (7B) 
but considerably lower in prestige. Prob- 
ably he met with such reverses because of 
his friendship wish Ts’ui Hsien 2g (T. 


‘Chin (q. v.). 
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FE, ALES, H. fRie, 1a FF, YA, 14738- 
1541, cs 1505, Pth. ar§), Li Meng-yang, 
Ho Ching-ming (qq. v.), and others of 
the group of talented younger offi- 
cials disliked by the powerful eunuch, Liu 
By controlling his resent- 
ment and performing his duties at Po-chou 
ably, Wang was promoted in 1509, first 
to the magistracy at Kao-ch’un ye, 
south of Nanking, and then to the Cen- 
sorate in Peking. While a censor he 
served as salt inspector of Shantung 
(1510) and as regional inspector in Shensi 
(1511-127). Shortly after his appoint- 
ment as director of education of Pei- 
Chihli (15137), he was accused of acts 
exceeding his authority while in Shensi by 
the avaricious eunuch, Liao T’ang ai 
(or @f), whose connections inside the 
palace made it impossible for Wang to 
lodge an appeal. He was arrested, tried, 
and downgraded to be a vice magis- 
trate, and sent to the coastal district of 
Kan-yl #44 on the border of Shantung, 
where he quietly lived for two _ years 
(1514-16). He then served fora year (1516) 
as magistrate of Ning-kuo fs, south of 
Nanking, and for a few months in 1517 as 
vice prefect of Sung-chiang #AjT. There- 
after he held the offices of director of 
education in Szechwan (1517-21) and in 
Shantung (1521-23), surveillance commis- 
sioner in Hukuang (1523), and administra- 
tion commissioner in Shantung (1524). 
After three years in retirement to 
mourn the death of his mother, he _ re- 
turned to service in 1527, receiving in June 
an appointment as governor of Szechwan 
with the rank of vice censor-in-chief. At 
this time the central government was un- 
dergoing a reorganization in favor of the 
Chang Fu-ching (q. v.) faction which 
sided with the emperor in the Ta-li i con- 
troversy over the question of the posthu- 
mous elevation of the emperor’s father to 
imperial rank. Wang T’ing-hsiang had 
from the beginning expressed his support 
of the emperor, and so became one of 
the in-group. In the following fourteen 
years he served as vice minister of War 
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(1528-30), as Nanking minister of War 
(1530-33), and as censor-in-chief in Pe- 
king (1533-41). Early in 1534, during the 
Tatung mutiny (see Liang Chen), when 
the minister of War, Wang Hsien --& (T. 
ME, H. Fi, cs 1490, d. 1537, Pth. Be¥), 
was ordered to give undivided attention 
to the suppression of the mutineers, 
his duty as civlian director of the Peking 
Integrated Divisions (fj #) was given to 
Wang T’ing-hsiang. By concurrently head- 
ing the Censorate and the Integrated Divi- 
sions for seven years, Wang both demon- 
strated his political ability and confirmed 
the trust imposed in him by the emperor. 
He accompanied the latter on visits to 
imperial ancestral tombs north of Peking 
in 1536 and to the tomb of the emperor’s 
father in Hukuang in 1539. In the latter 
case Wang first tried to dissuade the em- 
peror from taking the tour, but when the 
emperor ignored the advice and appointed 
him to the entourage, he did his best to 
safeguard the monarch’s person and see 
to it that the proper ceremonial was ob- 
served en route. In April he was given the 
rank of grand guardian of the heir appar- 
ent. He also received silver and other 
rewards for his part in supplying the la- 
borers for the construction of the ances- 
tral temples, the archive building (1536), 
and such a palace building as Tz’u-ning- 
kung #8 (1538). 

The success of Wang T’ing-hsiang in 
his official career was due partly to his 
belief that he could serve the emperor 
best by seeing that an atmosphere of 
harmony and congeniality prevailed at 
court. He seldom reported on his subordi- 
nates and cooperated well with his col- 
leagues, especially those in the emperor’s 
favor, such as Duke Kuo Hsiin (q.v.), the 
military commander-in-chief of the Integ- 
rated Divisions. It happened that in May, 
1541, the newly constructed imperial an- 
cestral temple caught fire and burned to 
the ground, causing extreme distress and 
anxiety to the emperor who, being very 
superstitious, believed the disaster to be 
portentous. The emperor blamed his own 
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conduct as cause for this show of heav- 
enly displeasure, but at the same time 
looked for misdeeds among the men at 


court who might share the responsibility. 
Every official was ordered to submit a 
review of his conduct to ascertain his 
possible guilt. As a result twelve were 


dismissed (see Li K’ai-hsien). Wang T’ing- 
hsiang was directly questioned by the 
emperor for his failure to report on the 
presumed misconduct of his subordinates, 
especially the regional censors. Finally 
the emperor picked Kuo Hsiin to be the 
greatest culprit. The emperor, after his 
illness late in 1533, had avoided conduct- 
ing in person the sacrifices at the tem- 
ples and altars. Most of the time Kuo 
Hsiin was delegated as imperial represent- 
ative, especially at the year-end sacrificial 
ceremony at the imperial ancestral temple, 
and so it was thought possible that some- 
thing he had done had brought about its 
destruction. Just then Kuo was being 
bombarded by accusations. In one case it 
was found necessary to issue an_ edict 
ordering him to refrain from ignoring his 
colleagues and to manage the assignment 
of labor service jointly with his civilian 
counterparts, including Wang T’ing-hsiang. 
Kuo, however, arrogantly questioned the 
wisdom of the edict and refused to 
receive it. In the end he was _ accused 
of showing disrespect to the emperor 
by this act. Wang stood accused also of 
lese majesty and, even when he ex- 
plained that he should not have been 
the recipient of an edict issued principally 
to Kuo, he was dismissed from _ office, 
reduced to commoner status, and _ sent 
home. Three years later, when the officials 
of Honan reported his death and recom- 
mended posthumous honors, the emperor 
ignored the request. 

In June, 1567, half a year after the 
emperor’s death, most of the decisions 
during his reign, now considered unjust, 
were reviewed and rectified. Wang was 
restored to his former ranks and awarded 
the posthumous name Su-min #i#%. In his 
native place he was honored in the local 
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school as a celebrity; two and a half cen- 
turies later, however, his district lost its 
identity in 1819 after a serious flood, and 
became a part of the Lan-i fj @ district. 
The place has since been submerged sever- 
al times, most seriously during the floods 
of 1855 and 1937. 

During his life Wang was widely ac- 
claimed as a poet, prose writer, and philos- 
opher. Before 1530 he had probably printed 
his poems from time to time but it seems 
that none of these small collections has 
survived. In 1533 two disciples printed his 
collection of ethical and _ philosophical 
essays, Shen-yen }83, 13 ch. In 1636-37 
his collected works appeared under the 
title Wang-shih chia-ts’ang chi FoR ix, 41 
ch. which included poems(ch. 1-20), prose 
(21-32), essays (33-40), and the Ta T’ien- 
wen ‘fej in the final chiian. The last 
was his exposition of the ancient poem 
on mythology and legends, “T’ien-wen” 
(Heavenly questions), attributed to Ch’t 
Yiian (ca. 340-278 B.c.). In 1539 a disci- 
ple of Wang printed his poems and prose 
written after 1533 and entitled the col- 
lection Nei-’ai chi WE (writings as 
head of the Peking Censorate), 7 ch., and 
in the same year his second collection of 
ethical and _ philosophical essays was 
brought out under the title Ya-shu PEt, 2 
ch. The Columbia University Library has a 
copy of Wang-shih chia-ts’ang chi to which 
are appended the WNei-t’ai chi, Shen-yen, 
Ya-shu, and a work on funeral rites, Sang- 
li pei-tsuan 3B (i3e, 2 ch., printed in 
1561 by a fellow townsman and admirer, 
Chang Lu sépy (T. GAN, H. HR, 1523- 
98, Vics: 1559). 

There is another collection of Wang’s 
works known as Wang Chiin-ch’uan so-chu 
shu Y)\\A3¥= which includes the Nei-t’ai 
chi, 7 ch., another Nei-t’ai chi, 3 ch. (prob- 
ably the edition printed in 1538), Chiin- 
ch’uan tsou-i chi #4 (memorials), 10 
ch., Chiin-ch’uan kung-i chi 77% (corres- 
pondence), 3 ch., and Chiin-ch’uan po-kao 
chi &ifs4e (dissenting opinions on certain 
judgments), 2 ch. 


In the history of Wang 


literature 
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T’ing-hsiang is named one of the “seven 
early masters” (see Li Meng-yang) of the 
middle Ming period, who advocated a 
return to the style of T’ang and pre- 
T’ang in poetry and Han and pre-Han in 
prose; hence it is generally characterized 
as a renaissance movement. Of the seven, 
Wang was the most successful in_ his 
official career but as a poet he _ received 
adverse criticism from such writers as 
Ch’ien Ch’ien-i and Chu JI-tsun (ECCP). 
His devotion to meditation and philosoph- 


ical discourses also distinguished him 
from the others, as did his moderation, 
prudence, and consideration, reflected 


sometimes in his poetry and prose. Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i, however, blamed him for lauding 
unduly both Li Meng-yang and Ho Ching- 
ming in his prefaces to their collected 
works. Actually Wang himself laid more 
stress on the theme and sentiment in poetry 
than on structure and style, and criticized 
his contemporaries for only mirroring the 
works of T’ang masters. In one letter to a 
friend he summarized the way to learn to 
write poetry: it should be done through 
four tasks (PU%#) and three understand- 
ings (—*€ 7). The four tasks are: deliber- 
ating on the subject matter (}##%), deter- 
mining the best style to convey the 
thoughts (7é#%), completing the piece (# 
fa), and refining the words and lines (gR 
4). As the three understandings to im- 
prove one’s art, he named the widening of 
knowledge to develop talent (ff bl 277) 
the multiplying of production to increase 
confidence (fes¥ Di #254), and the accumu- 
lating of experiences to attain  correct- 
ness in judgment (#K3 beim). 

These three understandings, especially 
the last one, indicate a mind always seeking 
the truth, which gives Wang the stamp 
of an original thinker. By observation he 
learned that a caterpillar found in a 
hornet’s nest was not there for adoption 
but as food for the young, thus refuting 
a mythical belief found in the Book of 
Poetry. By learning calendrical calculations 
he rejected the Confucianists’ belief in des- 
tiny and their assertion that some natural 
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phenomena were heavenly warnings to 
the ruler. To him such ideas hampered 
the effective efforts to prevent such dis- 
asters as flood or holocaust. He refuted 
the theory of some Sung _ philosophers 
that principle (/i FB) originated matter 


(chi 4), and taught like Chang Tsai 
(1020-77) that all principles came from 
matter (APRA R SA). In his thought, 


which may be characterized as materialis- 
tic human nature constitutes such _ prin- 
ciples, some of which are selected by 
sages as beneficial to society and called 
“good,” and some as harmful and _ con- 
demned as “bad.” Hence human nature is 
subject to modification by learning and 
by education. He even regarded filial piety 
as not inherent in human nature, a con- 
clusion he arrived at by observing that an 
adopted child could never recognize his 
natural father. In these respects his thought 
disagreed with that of Mencius and 
was closer to Hsiin-tzu’s. In his Ya-shu 
(1539) Wang states that under a self- 
righteous ruler most officials felt obliged 
to be circumspect and therefore found it 
difficult to maintain their integrity. This 
seems to have been prophetic, for when, 
in 1541, after the imperial ancestral tem- 
ple was destroyed by fire, and Wang, like 
all officials at court, had to comment on 
his own conduct in a memorial, he _ too 
cited drought and flood as heavenly warn- 
ings. In that memorial he called the em- 
peror’s attention also to the prevalence of 
bribery condoned by grand secretaries and 
high officials at that time, saying that in 
previous reigns bribes of a hundred taels 
were considered excessive but the current 
amount had reached tens of thousands. 
This was resented by those in power, be- 
cause Wang was known for his incorrupt- 
ibility; the memorial therefore doubtless 
contributed to his dismissal five months 
later. 

During the reevaluation of the thinkers 
of the past, which took place in Peking 
in the 1950s, Wang T’ing-hsiang, Huang 
Wan, and Lu K’un (qq. v.) received atten- 
tion for their advocacy of “materialistic 
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monism” as opposed to the prevalent ra- 
tionalistic school of Chu Hsi (1130-1200) 
and the idealistic school of Wang Shou- 
jen (q. v.). A volume containing selec- 
tions from Wang T’ing-hsiang’s philosophi- 
cal writings entitled Wang T’ing-hsiang 
che-hsiieh hsiian-chi #23242 appeared in 
1965. Hitherto maligned by poetical cri- 
tics and sometimes ignored by historians 
(perhaps for his membership in the Chang 
Fu-ching clique), Wang T’ing-hsiang seems 
at last to be receiving some appreciation 
four hundred years after his death. 
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Chaoying Fang 


WANG To +£# (T. @ii, @z, H. SHE, 
Beide, BREE A. etc.), 1592-April 25, 1652, 
calligrapher, painter, grand secretary at 
the end of the Ming, and minister of 
Rites under both the Ming and the Ch’ing, 
was a native of Meng-ching 7 t, Honan, 
a district northeast of Loyang, the 
famous capital of the Later Han dynasty 
and intermittently, of several _ short- 
lived dynasties from the third to the 
10th century. Not much of his early life 
is known except that at seventeen he 
attended the Ho-tung Academy jn] R= hE 
at P’u-chou 7), in  Shansi. In _ his 
youth he became interested in the stone 
monuments, some commemorating events 
of state but mostly sepulchral, erected at 
the historic burial ground on Mt. Pei-mang 
ALTBi , only a few miles from his native 
place. Most of the inscriptions were writ- 
ten by famous calligraphers, and rubbings 
from them have long been treasured. The 
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Scenery and these tablets probably 
influenced Wang To’s style of painting and 
calligraphy, both of which he diligently prac- 
ticed and in both of which he excelled. He 
averred that one must experience the feeling 
of climbing to the top of Mt. Sung #11] to 
achieve the spirit of calligraphy in the 
grass style for which he became nationally 
known. He is also celebrated for his 
paintings of landscapes as well as orchids, 
bamboos, plum blossoms, and rocks. 

In 1622 Wang passed the metropolitan 
examination with distinction, and became 
a bachelor, then (March, 1624) a com- 
piler in the Hanlin. In the following year 
he received an appointment as_ acting 
head of the Hanlin Academy at Nanking. 
Early in 1637 he was recalled to Peking 
as a junior supervisor of instruction, and 
in August of that year, after the  retire- 
ment of Wen T’i-jen (q.v.), was even named 
by the ministry of Personnel as one among 
thirteen candidates for the post of grand 
secretary. He did not get that position but 
was placed four months later on the staff 
for the education of the heir apparent. In 
July, 1638, he received the rank of a vice 
minister of Rites to supervise the instruction 
of Hanlin bachelors. Late in that year he 
submitted a memorial to the throne criti- 
cizing Yang Ssu-ch’ang (q.v.) for his hand- 
ling of negotiations with the Manchus. 
Aside from this he seems not to have 
participated in any political debate. In 
November, 1640, he was promoted to be 
minister of Rites in Nanking. He remain- 
ed in office for only two months, for 
he retired early in 1641 owing to the 
death of one of his parents. Three years 
later (April 15, 1644) Wang was recalled 
to the same office, this time in Peking, 
but before his arrival Li Tzu-ch’eng (EC 
CP) had already entered the capital and 
Emperor Chu Yu-chien (ECCP) had com- 
mitted suicide (April 25). So Wang pro- 
ceeded to Nanking where Chu /Yu-sung, 
together with Ma Shih-ying as_ senior 
grand secretary and Shih K’o-fa as min- 
ister of War (all in ECCP), was in the 
process of setting up a new government. 
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In June Wang received the appointment 
of minister of Rites and grand secretary; 
in the following September he became 
successively junior guardian of the heir 
apparent and minister of Personnel. At 
midnight on June 3, 1645, Chu Yu-sung, 
hearing that the Manchus had crossed 
the Yangtze River, fled in secret. The 
next morning Ma Shih-ying followed 
suit, leaving Nanking without leadership. 
A mob gathered that afternoon to demand 
the release from prison, and enthrone- 
ment, of Wang Chih-ming +2788, who 
asserted that he was the heir apparent of 
Emperor Chu Yu-chien. Wang To, having 
previously denounced Wang Chih-ming as 
an imposter, attempted to escape but fell 
into the hands of the mob and was hu- 
miliated at the palace gate. He got away 
and, resuming his office, he joined Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i (ECCP) and a number of other 
high officials in an ignominious surrender 
to the Manchus. 

On March 14, 1646, Wang began to 
served the new regime in Peking as min- 
ister of Rites, and his younger brother, 
Wang Yung # (T. (#1), was appoint- 
ed surveillance vice commissioner in 
Shansi. In the same year his son, Wang 
Wu-chiu 4% (T. #€36), achieved the chin- 
shih and became a Hanlin bachelor. Three 
years later (February 18, 1649) Wang To 
was appointed a vice editor-in-chief of 
the CW’ing T’ai-tsung shih-lu. In_ the last 
three years of his life he received further 
honors and was reappointed minister of 
Rites in Peking (April 11, 1652). A week 
before this he was dispatched to Mt. Hua 
#€ (1; to hold a ritual sacrifice on behalf of 
the new dynasty. The poems _ written 
on certain historical spots during this 
mission are revealing. Some are laments 
for the passing of the previous dynasty 
and express strong feelings of self-pity. 
He was given the posthumous name Wen- 
an %#. His biography is listed in the Er 
ch’en chuan Bi faf{ (On officials who 
served two houses). 

He left a collection of his writings, 
entitled Ni-shan-yiian hsiian chi $e Ube, 
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54 ch., printed in 1653. It was proscribed 
in the 18th century, so is comparatively 
rare. Sun Tien-ch’i reports three editions: 
one in 82 chiian printed at the end of 
the Ming, another with the title Ni-shan- 
yiian wen hsiian chi *$84E, 32 chiian, print- 
ed in the first years of the Ch’ing, and 
a third in 22 chiian, printed in 1658. Some 
examples of his calligraphy reproduced in 
rubbings are known as Ni-shan-yiian Vieh 
iy. Reproductions of his calligraphy and 
painting may be found in many _ collec- 
tions. 
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Mingshui Hung 


WANG Tso ¢& (T. iil), died Septem- 
ber 1, 1449, minister of Revenue from 
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1442 to 1449, a native of Hai-feng #8, 
Shantung, was born into a military family 
which settled in Lin-an f&# (Hangchow), 
during the early years of the 12th century. 
His great-grandfather, a company com- 
mander under the Mongols, served in 
the transportation of tribute grain. His 
grandfather, also in the military service, 
deserted the ranks at the collapse of the 
Yiian in the 1360s and took the family 
to Shantung. His father, Wang P’o #f 
(T. --3é, 1352-1431, cj 1372), the first in 
the family to make a mark in scholar- 
ship, served as an instructor in the district 
school of Pin-chou #)}|, Shantung. Appar- 
ently a wealthy man, he is said to have 
been robbed of possessions worth a thou- 
sand taels of silver, and when partly com- 
pensated he contributed the amount to 
local charities. 

Following his acquisition of the 
chu-jen in 1411, Wang was admitted to 
the National University from which he 
graduated in due course. In January, 1418, 
he received an appointment as supervising 
secretary of Personnel, being promoted to 
be an assistant minister of Revenue in 
September, 1427. Three years later he was 
dispatched to investigate the reported 
swindling in the government granaries in 
Peking and those along the Grand Canal 
in Lin-ch’ing fi} (Shantung), MHuai-an 
YEH, and Hsii-chou ¢){ (Nan-Chihli). 
In July, 1431, he was sent to Huai-an to 
review the proposal of Ch’en Hsiian [RFF 
(q.v.. then in charge of the shipment of 
grain to the capital), for an alternate 
System of delivery to ease the burden on 
the taxpayers. Under this scheme, the 
people would bring their tribute rice and 
a surcharge to a_ designated collection 
Station nearest their locality, where the 
rice would be loaded onto grain boats by 


the transport troops who would be paid 
from the surcharge; the rice would then 
be shipped to Peking. This recommenda- 


tion was put into effect (1431). 

Wang was assigned in April, 1432, to 
Oversee the dredging of the old section 
of the canal system (known as Pai-ho 
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Fay), which extended some 300 Ji from 
T’ung-chou 3)\{| to Chih-ko [Ay (near 
Tientsin), to facilitate the transportation 
of tribute grain. In August of the follow- 
ing year he again assumed supervision 
of granaries in the capital area. In Feb- 
ruary, 1435, he and a general were sent 
to Honan ‘as joint grand defenders; they 
found the soldiers short of rations due 
to the corruption of the officers in charge. 
To counteract this, Wang recommended 
that future supplies be sent directly from 
outside government granaries instead of 
drawing from local storage depots. In 
June he undertook an inspection tour in 
both Nan- and Pei-Chihli to scrutinize 
the conduct of local officials, returning to 
Peking two months later to receive pro- 
motion as senior assistant minister. He was 
ordered in November to Shensi to super- 
vise the provisioning of the guards in 
Kansu and neighboring regions. He report- 
ed that many of them had nearly ex- 
hausted their grain reserves, and that the 
taxes imposed on the unoccupied land 
assigned to the soldiers for cultivation 
were far too excessive. He also observed 
that the army lacked horses for military 
training and for dispatching messages; 
whereupon he proposed to the court that 
it audit the stock of horses assigned to 
the various offices and that the extra 
ones be sent to the frontier for proper 
purposes. The ministry of Revenue sub- 
scribed to his first recommendation, but 
the ministry of War spurned his second 
suggestion since, they pointed out, accord- 
ing to the injunction laid down by Em- 
peror Chu Ti (q.v.), the number of horses 
for official use was to remain secret. 

In October, 1436, Wang Tso was one 
of the officials sent to oversee the dispo- 
sal of salt in the Huai region, in Ch’ang- 
lu 42j@ (Pei-Chihli), and in Chekiang as 
well where the commodity was handed 
over to the merchants in exchange for 
their service in supplying grain to the 
army. In these places Wang and his col- 
leagues uncovered cases of official corrup- 
tion and profiteering by merchants; they 
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restored the operation to normal shortly 
afterward. Resuming his duty in the min- 
istry in April, 1438, Wang was again put 
in charge of the granaries in the capital 
area. In November, 1441, when the min- 
ister of Revenue, Liu Chung-fu Sir By 
(1380-June 4, 1453), was imprisoned for 
violating the law by proposing (during 
a shortage of fodder in the capital area) 
to send the imperial horses and cattle to 
be fed in civilian stables, Wang became 
acting minister, and replaced Liu as min- 
ister in January of the following year. 
Wang served as minister for eight 
years until his untimely death in 1449. 
During this period he demonstrated his 


caliber as a thoughtful, competent, and 
innovative minister. These were the 
years of financial instability caused by 


preparations for war against the Mongols, 
and the dwindling of supplies from _ the 
grain producing region in the lower 
Yangtze area as a result of natural calami- 
ties. Wang’s chief preoccupation was the 
maintenance of a balanced economy and 
a rational distribution of resources to meet 
the needs of the various sectors of the 
country. He was concerned with the grain 
supply of the army in the frontier region, 
making frequent adjustments, and watching 
out for the possible illicit activities of those 
in charge. He also took into account the 
impact of the military undertakings on 
the economy; thus for example, in March, 
1443, after the imperial forces became in- 
volved in the suppression of the rebellion 
of Ssu Jen-fa (q.v.) in Yunnan, he pro- 
posed reducing the stipend of the _ local 
Officials as well as the material rewards 
granted them. Similarly, he watched care- 
fully the changing rates of exchange in 
the transaction of grain into cash, and on 
several occasions introduced measures to 


prevent people who had to pay their 
share of tribute in cash from becom- 
ing the victims of a fluctuating money 


economy. In July, 1446, when there was 
a rise in the value of cash, he proposed 
that the rate of exchange in wheat (orig- 
inally set at 80 kuan f for 1 shih) be 
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reduced to 60; and in May of the follow- 
ing year, as another step to maintain equi- 
librium of exchange, he memorialized the 
court to reduce the cash stipend of the 
officials from 25 kuan to 15. In addition, 
he attempted to maintain a balanced dis- 
tribution of grain in the nation; to this 
effect he occasionally proposed changes 
in the quota to be shipped to the capital 
for storage in the granaries, and recom- 
mended that the portion that had to be 
kept in the provincial storage depots be 
used in accordance with local needs. 
Wang’s performance made a marked 
impression on Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.), who 
began to favor him. The emperor invited 
him to join his entourage when making 
visits to the imperial tombs outside the 
capital and to take part in ceremonies; on 
several occasions when Wang was accused 
of certain offenses, the emperor treated 
him with leniency. One instance took 
place in April, 1446, when Wang _ was 
charged with shifting responsibility in the 
investigation of the case of Chang An 5 
$e (the third earl of An-hsiang &#( (4, d. 
December, 1449), who was indicted for em- 
bezzling the stipend of his younger brother, 
Chang Ning %. Wang was thrown into 
prison by the Embroidered-uniform Guard, 
but the emperor soon ordered his release. 
Then in April, 1449, a censor impeached 
Wang for violating the rule requiring that 
horses in the imperial stables be fed not 
with grain and hay from the capital area, 
but instead with fodder supplied by the 
peasants from Honan, Shantung, and Pei- 
Chihli. Having learned that Wang acted 
in order to relieve the plight of the local 
population from flood and drought, the 
emperor pardoned him. When, in August 
of that year, the eunuch Wang Chen +f 
(q.v.) persuaded the young emperor to 
take personal command of a campaign 
aginst the Oirat chieftain Esen (q.v.), 
Wang Tso was among those summoned to 
join the expedition, Together with many 
of his colleagues, Wang remonstrated 
against this hazardous undertaking, but 
the eunuch turned a deaf ear to his plea. 
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In the disastrous defeat at T’u-mu on 
September 1, the emperor and his retinue 
were taken prisoner, while many high offi- 
cials, including Wang Tso, were killed in 
action. 

Early in 1450, when the new emperor 
Chu Ch’i-yii (g.v.) bestowed lavish posthu- 
mous awards on the officials who perished 
in the campaign, Wang Tso was honored 
with the title of junior guardian. Two 
sons of Wang also benefited. The eldest, 
Wang Chen © (T. 36), received an 
appointment as secretary in the ministry 
of Revenue; the fourth son, Wang I fA 
(T. 381E), entered the National Univer- 
sity through the yin privilege and achieved 
the chin-shih in 1456. Then in October, 
1466, acting on the recommendation of 
the minister of Rites, Yao K’uei (q.v.), 


Emperor Chu Chien-shen (q.v.) granted 
Wang Tso the canonized name Chung- 
chien }{ff#{ (loyal and unruffied). Wang 


Tso is a prominent example of one who 
rose to ministerial rank after having been 
merely a student in the National Univer- 
sity; in his day it had not yet become the 
practice to require the chin-shih as a quali- 
fication for higher government positions. 
During the Ming period there were 
several men with an identical name, but 
no other had so distinguished a_ career. 
(Cf. Harvard-Yenching Yin-te, 24, Vol. I, 
76, 77, and Ming-jen chuan-chi tzu-liao 


so-yin WAILERS, 34.) 
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WANG Tsung-mu —S% (or Tsung-shu 


Sut; T. SH. H. HA, Pth. ge%#s), 1523- 
91, was born in Lin-hai fey¥g, Chekiang 
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province. Upon obtaining the chin-shih in 
1544, he served as a secretary in the min- 
istry of Justice and later as a vice direc- 
tor. A series of provincial assignments 
followed in a long official career. He 
became assistant surveillance commission- 
er in charge of education, Kwangsi, assist- 
ant administration commissioner, Kwang- 
tung, and vice education intendant, Kiang- 
si (1556). Next he served successively 
as administrative vice commissioner,  sur- 
veillance commissioner, and right admin- 
istration commissioner of Kiangsi (1562). 
When insurgents in Fukien penetrated his 
territory, Wang directed the campaign of 
suppression, his troops defeating them at 
Yung-feng 7x #%. Subsequently he was 
promoted to left administration commis- 
sioner, Shansi province. 

Early in 1563, while still holding the 
last assignment, he submitted a memorial 
to Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.) in 
which he discussed the seriousness of the 
famine situation in Shansi. A major 
reason for the insufficiency of grain for 
the people, he wrote, was due to the nec- 
essity of supplying 670,000 piculs annually 
to the frontier defense posts and 850,000 
piculs for the support of the imperial 
clansmen in the province. He pointed out 
that transportation costs of the army 
supplies often doubled the value of the 
grain forwarded. In conclusion he peti- 
tioned that the land taxes in Shansi in 
arrears be remitted and that the proceeds 
from the increased quota on the salt tax 
of Ho-tung in southwestern Shansi be re- 
tained to subsidize the imperial clansmen, 
thus alleviating the burden on_ the local 
population. This petition annoyed the em- 
peror and Wang was reprimanded. He 
then asked for retirement, but the request 
was denied. In the end he received a 
transfer to Kwangsi province as left ad- 
ministration commissioner. In this position 
he did not stay long as his father’s ill- 
ness enabled him to return home on leave. 
After the death of his father and _ the 
three years’ mourning, he became left 
administration commissioner of Shantung. 
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On November 2, 1571, he was promoted 
to the office of director general of grain 
transport at Huai-an ¥&#. At this time 
Liang Meng-lung (q.v.), governor of 
Shantung, was championing the transporta- 
tion of grain by sea, and Wang came 
enthusiastically to his support. Along with 
Liang he spoke in favor of the route 
Skirting the Shantung coast instead of 
one which risked the hazards of the open 
sea. His argument prevailed but the oper- 
ation did not last long. 

Upon completion of his term at Huai- 
an, Wang was made right vice minister 
of Justice at Nanking (January 6, 1575); 
later he served in the same capacity in 
the ministry of Works. His last official 
position was left vice minister of Justice 
in Peking. When Chang Chii-cheng (q.v.) 
maneuvered Emperor Chu I-chiin (q.v.) in- 
to suppressing his own critics, those who 
dared to criticize Chang were one after 
another flogged, jailed, or exiled. In 1576 
an imperial censor, Liu T’ai (see Wang 
Tsung-tsai), who owed his career advance- 
ment to Chang, submitted a memorial im- 
peaching his benefactor for usurpation of 
power and for corruption. The grand sec- 
retary in due course had Liu arrested and 
beaten. Exiled to Kwangsi for _ several 
years, Liu faced further misdemeanor 
charges. At this point it is said that Wang 
Tsung-mu spoke in his defense and thus 
antagonized Chang Chii-cheng. Wang 
suffered no overt reprisal. In 1579, several 
ministerial officials were dispatched to 
inspect the frontier army commands, 
Wang Tsung-mu among them. He toured 
Hstian-fu, Tatung, and Shansi. Early in 
1581, however, several supervising secre- 
taries and censors, in both Nanking and 
Peking, initiated two separate’ k’ao-ch’a 
shih-i #23$43@ (supplementary miscellan- 
eous impeachments). Wang’s name, along 
with that of Fang Feng-shih (see Liang 
Meng-lung), minister of War, appeared on 
both bills. It is possible that Chang Chii- 
cheng was behind the impeachment ac- 
tions, as Wang’s biographer has asserted. 
On March 17, 1581, the emperor directed 
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that Fang’s services be retained; Wang, 
however, was ordered to retire. After 
Chang’s death the following year, many 
of Wang’s admirers suggested his recall, 
but he remained at home. Nine years 
later he passed away in Lin-hai and was 
posthumously awarded the title of minister 
of Justice. 

Aside from being an _ efficient civil 
administrator, Wang Tsung-mu was also an 
assiduous promoter of education, a polished 
poet, a philosopher, and a prolific writer. 
He built several academies in Kwangsi and 
Kiangsi and sponsored the reissuance of 
the works of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.) and Lu 
Chiu-yiian (1139-93), writing prefaces for 
both coilections. In his early years at the 


court he befriended Wang Shih-chen 
(q.v.), and, with five others, organized 
a poetry club. Inthe field of thought 


he belonged to the Chekiang branch of 
the Wang Yang-ming school. His personal 
vigor and promptness in action were 
reminiscent of that eminent figure. 
Following the plan of history of Ssu- 
ma Kuang (1019-86), Wang Tsung-mu was 
one of those who extended Ssu-ma’s 
chronicle to later times. He named his work 
Sung-Yiian tzu-chih tung-chien RICK 
g=, 64 ch. Another historical compilation 
of his is entitled Shih-pa-shih-liieh 4-7 Bm. 
His belles-lettres are collected in Ching-so 
wen-chi %ATacHe, 30 ch. A collection of 
his memorials appears as Wang Tsung-mu 
tsou-shu, 4 ch., also known as_ Ts’ao-fu 
jie rtsou-shu. The Yiieh-shih san-chen lu 
Pai = $828k, which summarizes his obser- 
vations on the frontier, seems to have 
disappeared, for it was listed for suppres- 
sion in the 18th century. His plans and 
actions in the sea operation of 1572 re- 
sulted in the publication of the Hai-yiin chih 
Hei, 2 ch. The Ching-so wen-chi and 
Hai-yiin chih are mentioned by title only 
in the Ssu-k’u catalogue. Two of his other 
works deal with the provincial adminis- 
tration; one is the Kiangsi ta-chih {JV puxKi&, 
7 ch., and the other is the Tung-sheng 
ching-chih lu FRAKES. The Nan-hua- 
ching pieh-chuan Ase GIR reveals his 
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interest in Taoism. Two final works are 
entitled Ying-ning yii-lu #232729 and 
Huang Ming ming-ch’en yen hsing lu 4a 
3 77# 14 ch. The Harvard University 
library has a rare copy of the latter. 
Now available in microfilm, the Hai- 
yiin chih was originally published several 
years before Liang Meng-lung’s Hai-yiin 
hsin-k’ao (1579). It is less substantial than 
Liang’s book; nevertheless, a number of 
identical documents may be found in both 
works. The Hai-yiin chih discloses that the 
seafaring ships originally conceived by 
Wang have larger dimensions than those 
actually constructed. Each of these ships 
according to Wang’s design would require 
fifty sailors to operate and would cost 
one thousand taels of silver. An instruc- 
tion which Wang issued is reproduced in 
the above-mentioned work, and _ reveals 
his pseudo-scientific approach. He believed 
that the weather on the first day of each 
lunar month determined the outlook of 
the first ten days, that on the second day 
one could foretell the conditions of the 
middle ten-day period, and that on the 
third day one could predict what would 
prevail during the balance of the month. 
Wind direction, Wang explained, could be 
analyzed in terms of eight trigrams. If 
the wind’s association with the particular 
trigram were determined, one could tell 
which hours during the day were favorable 
for navigation and which were not. 
Despite his many pre-modern concepts, 
however, Wang seems to have established 
himself in history as something of a 
pioneer. His Kiangsi ta-chih discusses the 
province’s land taxes, corvée labor, his- 
torical divisions and principalities, irriga- 
tion systems, military topography, native 
products, and the procelain industry. The 
single-whip method, as certain historians 
believe, may have risen as a spontaneous 
movement, devised simultaneously by a 
number of local officials in different dis- 
tricts in the mid-sixteenth century; Wang 
Tsung-mu, however, is credited as the 
first to have used the term in a_ publica- 
tion and given it a precise definition. 
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P’ang Shang-p’eng (q.v.), who extended 
the single-whip method in Chekiang, 
reportedly followed in Wang’s footsteps. 
Ku Yen-wu (ECCP), among several schol- 
ars, accepted this version and indicated 
that the second chapter of Kiangsi ta-chih 
marks the beginning of the _ single-whip 
method. 

Wang’s interest in collecting local in- 
formation and his systematic approach to 
every problem were carried on by his four 
able sons. One, Wang Shih-sung---+-¥% (cs 
1583), was a secretary in the ministry of 
Justice. He published a chronological biog- 
raphy of his father, Wang Hsiang-yii 
kung-nien-pu 38%#§7.4E 2%. A second son, 
Wang Shih-ch’i # (T. = H. Hess, 
1551-1618, cs 1583), became governor of 
Tatung. His San-yiin chou-tsu-k’ao =323 
MH (4 ch.) is an intensive documenta- 
tion of the frontier command that he 
administered; it embodies information on 
organization, military colonization, army 
supplies, and the tributary trade with 
Mongol tribes in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. A third son, 
Wang Shih-ch’ang & (CT. xi, H. +38, 
cs 1586), became governor of Fukien. The 
most distinguished member of the family 
was an adopted son, Wang Shih-hsing 
(q.v.), who passed on his father’s methods 
and interests to Ku Yen-wu. 
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WANG Tsung-tsai 328% (T. REE, H. XZ 
tt, cs 1562), a native of Ching-shan #71), 
Hukuang, is best known for his service 
as overseer of the Ssu-i kuan (College 
of Translators; see Cheng Ho), and for his 
book on the institution, Ssuikuan k’ao & 
(preface dated 1580). Following his gradua- 
tion as chin-shih, Wang occupied a succes- 
sion of posts: hsien magistrate of Hai-yen 
HHH, Chekiang (1562-66), censor, regional 
inspector in Fukien, and vice minister of 
the Court of Imperial Sacrifices. His ap- 
pointment as overseer of the college came 
in 1578. This institution, never one to 
draw the best students, was then at a 
low point in its history. Only fifty of 
the seventy-five men appointed to it in 
1566 remained. Presumably the selection 
of Wang was to invigorate it and attract 
more and better candidates. 

It so happened that shortly before a 
flurry of excitement had been caused by 
the arrival in Peking of a mission sent 
by the king of Siam _ bearing, besides 
tribute, a memorial written on _ gold 
leaf which no one at court could read. 
According to the later account of Lu 
Wei-ch’i (q.v.), this display of ignorance 
embarrassed the government; whereupon 
Grand Secretary Chang Chii-cheng (q.v.) 
arranged for the setting up of a Siamese 
bureau at the Ssu-i_ kuan. (Up till this 
time the college had maintained nine 
bureaus: Mongol, Muslim [Persian, etc.] 
Tibetan, Uighur, Jurchen, Pai-i [or Yun- 
nanese Thai], Burmese, Indian [Sanscrit 
?], and Chieng-mai [northern Siamese 


and Lao], with numerous subdivisions.) 
The leader of the Siamese mission, Wo- 
men-la #2fij¥#k, and two other fellow 


countrymen were drafted as instructors. 
Wang Tsung-tsai, in the preface to 
his work, tells of arranging a meeting 
with the Siamese envoy to learn from 
him as much as possible about the geog- 
raphy, highways, commercial resources, 
language, and customs of the country. He 
then determined to compile a book which 
would contain translations made by each 
bureau of the college, informing readers 
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as to the conditions under which foreign 
states had been formed or had disappear- 
ed, the degree of accessibility of moun- 
tains and streams in their territories, 
theirs “resources, sand. the. ‘diversity | of 
their ways of life and their speech. 
In addition he planned to provide a 
sketch of each country’s relations with 
China, these to precede the special voca- 
bulary of the different bureaus. 

Wang’s book was apparently never 
published. G. Devéria in 1878, after a 
search of six years, located an original 
manuscript copy in the library of the Rus- 
sian Ecclesiastical Mission in Peking; Paul 
Pelliot in 1909 reported that Devéria had 
donated a copy of this to the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales in Paris; a copy of a 
manuscript, with a note written by Lo 
Chen-yu (BDRC), was printed in Peking, 
1924; and in 1940 Hsiang Ta (see Giulio 
Aleni) wrote of two others in China. 
Though bearing an identical sounding 
title it must, of course, be distinguished 
from the Ssu-i # kuan k’ao of Chiang 
Fan 7. & (T. 424, fl. 1686-1702), published 
in. 1695. 

After four months as overseer of the 
college, Wang was made a vice minister 
of the Grand Court of Revision (March 
26, 1579). In 1580 he was given the rank 
of an assistant censor-in-chief and ap- 
pointed governor of Kiangsi, where he 
conducted the trial of a former censor, Liu 
Lait Ale CRO 4-27 1cs 15715. Pthe a 
granted in 1621), who happened to have 
offended Chang Chu-cheng. Liu was 
found guilty and sentenced to exile in 
April, 1581, and many believed that Wang 
had followed Chang’s instructions in 
the trial. In May, 1582, the court recalled 
Wang to Peking to serve in the Censor- 
ate, but two months later Chang Chi- 
cheng died and a series of reversals in 
decisions of judicial cases followed. In 


March, 1583, Liu was posthumously given 
a higher rank, and seven months later 
Wang was cashiered and _ sentenced to 


banishment to a frontier guard as a com- 
mon soldier. It is unknown when he 
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received a pardon, but it seems that he 
died at home in the 1620s at the advanced 
age of eighty-one. 
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WANG T’ung-kuei + [Al (T. 7H, or 77 
4%), ca. 1530-16084, man of letters, a 
native of Huang-kang ##f], Hukuang, was 
born into a prominent family which pro- 
duced many degree holders, officials, and 
scholars. His grandfather, Wang Lin fe 
(T. #8, d. 1505), a chin-shih of 1499, 
was magistrate of Feng-ch’iu $}ff, Honan, 
in the years 1500 to 1505. His father, Wang 
T’ing-huai Ze#% (T. £4), a chii-jen of 
1528, died in his forties, never having held 
office. If one examines the _ rosters of 
degree holders in their local histories, one 
will notice that the names of men of this 
particular Wang clan appear often over a 
period of some two hundred years. Of 
these individuals the most celebrated was 
possibly Wang T’ing-ch’en Zep (T. #ESK), 
an uncle of Wang T’ung-kuel. After be- 
coming a chin-shih in 1517, Wang T’ing- 
ch’en became a bachelor to receive fur- 
ther training in the Hanlin Academy. 
Because of his daring act of memorializ- 
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ing against the emperor’s plan to make 
an imperial trip to the south in 1519 (see 
Chu Hou-chao), he was flogged and ex- 
pelled from the Academy, and dispatched 
to Yu-chou #§)}|, Honan, as_ magistrate. 
After two years of undistinguished ser- 
vice, he retired and lived at home for the 
rest of his life. Although his official ca- 
reer was short and without note, he became 
well known for his literary accomplish- 
ments, and was highly regarded by his con- 
temporaries. In his [-yiian chih-yen, Wang 
Shih-chen (q.v.), praises both his poetry 
and his prose, and calls him a talented 
man. (¥-). His collected literary works, 
the Meng-tse chi BSY24, 17 ch. may be 
found in the Hu-pei hsien-cheng i-shu jf 
dt 4e1Eia#= (1923). This uncle apparently 
was an inspiration to Wang T’ung-kuei and 


influenced him in his literary development. 


Early in life Wang T’ung-kuei became 
a kung-sheng (1552) and attended the Na- 
tional University in Nanking. He was un- 
lucky in the examinations, however, and 
never obtained a higher degree. As a 
follower of his uncle, and a disciple of 
the poet Wu Kuo-lun (q.v.), he became 
known in literary circles, and his writings 
were respected. Probably it was in the 
early 1590s, when rather late in life, that 


he purchased a minor official post (9A) 
in Peking and was assigned to assist in 
the supervision of the palace poultry 
farm, the Fan-yu shu #72, which 
supplied chickens, ducks, and geese 


for the Court of Imperial Entertainment, 
under the directorate of imperial parks 
(EAE). In 1599 he received a promotion 
to a slightly higher post (8A) in the 
office of transmission, and a_ year later 
he was accorded another promotion (7A) 
to a secretarial post in the Court of the 
Imperial Stud in Nanking. 

During his stay in Peking he met a 
number of people, saw many things of in- 
terest, and heard a variety of strange sto- 
ries. With a light touch and an intent to 
entertain he jotted down these anecdotes. 
The accumulation was printed in Peking 
in the mid-1590s under the title Er-?'an H 
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x (Ge). In 1597 a Nanking edition ap- 
peared. It became a best seller of the day. 
Then more editions were printed in Shen- 
si and in Chekiang. With such encour- 
agement and his continuing interest, 
Wang kept up his practice. By 1603 a 
classified edition much enlarged was 
brought out in Nanking under the title 
Er-t’an lei-tseng *§i#. Like several similar 
collections by Ming authors, Wang’s works 
are valuable to later students of Ming 
history. They are in a sense the period- 
ical literature of their day, a record of 
the times, containing not only news- 
worthy reports, but also gossipy items. 
The first edition of Er-t’an printed in 
Peking is in 5 chiian, and the Er-t’an lei 
tseng. is in 54 chiian. Both are preserved 
in the rare book collection of the Na- 
tional Library of Peking. The subject mat- 
ter of the anecdotes primarily concerns 
people and events of the day including 
some reports about members of his own 
family and even a few items about him- 
self. With a large number of his stories, 
either at the beginning or at the end, he 
notes their origin in such words as “so-and- 
so said.” Some of these tales were later 
copied into the CWh’ing-shih lei-liieh by Feng 
Meng-lung (q.v.), and these in turn served 
as the plots of some of Feng’s famous 
short stories in the collections known in 
abbreviated form as the San-yen. One 
good example is the story of Chin San 
and his wife. Identical versions may 
be found in Er-t’an under the title Wu- 
chi-yii Chin San RRENS=, in Er-t’an 
lei-tseng under the title Wu-ch’i-yii Chin San 
chung-hun Ry, and in the CWing-shih lei 
liieh under the title Chin San chig. Later 
this story received lengthened form in 
chiian 22 of the Ching-shih tung-yen, the 
Sung hsiao-kuan tuan-yiian po-chan-li #7) 
‘FE AIR Ok BE“. There are also stories which 
appear in both the Er-t’an and the Ch’ing- 
shih lei-liieh, but which used different 
names and places in variant texts, such 
as the Chii-fu te-lang he74BS CEr-t’an 
lei-tseng, ch. 8) and K’un-shan min Fay 
Ee (CWing-shih lei-liieh, 2/9b). The expan- 
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sion of this story constitutes chiian 8 of 
the Hsing-shih heng-yen of Feng Meng- 
lung, CWiao tai-shou luan-tien yiian-yang 
DU ARF BLES at 

It is not clear when Wang T’ung-kuei 
retired from his last post in Nanking, but 
at the time the compilation of the local 
history of his native district was initiated 
under magistrate Mao Jui-cheng (q.v.) he 
was invited to be the senior compiler. 
This earliest edition of the Huang-kang-hsien 
chih was completed and printed in 1608 
and received praise for its excellence. 

Wang’s collected literary works, ac- 
cording to the local history, are listed 
under four separate titles: the Ts’ang- 
ts’ang-ko tao #ARYe, the Ho-chiang- 
Ving t’ao Giese, the Yu-yen ts’ao ere 
#, and the Lan-hsin chi fRReH. As Li 
Wei-chen (see Hsieh Chao-che), Wu Kuo- 
lun, and Wang Shih-chen all left prefaces 
to the Wang Hsing-fu 4} #§ chi, possibly 
the four books cited above were grouped 
together and known by the last men- 
tioned title. The &Er-t?an was not copi- 
ed into the Imperial Library, but re- 
ceives an incorrect notice in the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue. This notice, states that Wang 
T’ung-kuei was magistrate of Chiang-ning 
jy. (Nanking), which he never was. In 
this the editors of the catalogue confused 
him with Wang T’ung-ting -Efaji! CT. ja 


fH), either a brother or a cousin, who 
was magistrate of Chiang-ning in the 
early 1620s (T’ien-ch’i period). It seems 


that this erroneous statement was taken 
from the Lieh-ch’ao shih-chi by Chien 
Ch’ien-i (ECCP) without checking. The 
same notice includes one of the prefaces 
of Er-t}an and gives the author’s name as 
T’ao Yeh ffi. Actually T’ao Yeh was 
only the calligrapher, the author of that 
preface being Li Wei-chen. In addition the 
notice criticizes Wang T’ung-kuei for 
paying respect to T’ao Chung-wen (q.v.), 
the Taoist adept, without realizing first, 
that T’ao was also from Hukuang, a com- 
patriot of Wang T’ung-kuei, and _ second, 
that the attitude of many Ming _ people 
toward religious Taoism was different 
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from that of the 18th century, and that 
the Er-t}an does not profess to be polit- 
ical. Furthermore, the notice gives the 
number of chiian of Er-t?}an as 15, which 
seems to indicate that the Ssu-k’u editors 
were not aware of the existence of the 
classified and enlarged edition. 
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Huang-kang-hsien chih 


Lienche Tu Fang 


WANG Wei +# (sometimes incorrectly 
written I g@, T. $3, H. #€)||), January 
24, 1323-February 5, 1374, scholar and 
writer, was born into a prominent family 
of I-wu #5 in Chin-hua 4% prefecture, 
Chekiang. His grandfather, Wang Yen-tse 
RE (January 7, 1254-1332), and father, 
Wang Liang-yi B= (1289-1363), were 
Confucian teachers, the former, the head of 
Shih-hsia shu-yiian 4 ik= 8% in Ch’un-an 
Wk, and the latter an instructor in the 
district school of Ch’ang-shan # lj, both 
in Chekiang. Among Wang Wei’s teachers 
were Liu Kuan (1270-1342) and Huang 
Chin (1277-1357). Huang was considered 
the last in the line of famous. scholars 
who made Chin-hua a major center of 
Confucian learning during the late Sung 
and Yuan periods. A_ chin-shih of 1315, 
Huang served six years as an erudite in 
the National University in the Yiian 
capital, Ta-tu, and retired in the 1330s. 
He was recalled in 1347 and Wang Wei 
followed him to Ta-tu, apparently in the 
hope of an appointment but without 
success. In 1348 Wang submitted a long 
memorial on current affairs, which those 
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in power considered too outspoken. Feel- 
ing rejected and unhappy, he _ returned 
home in 1350. His despondency is reflect- 
ed in some of his poems of this period. 
As a prose Stylist, however, Wang Wei 
was greatly admired, the number of com- 
missioned and requested pieces—prefaces, 
funerary and other inscriptions, descrip- 
tive accounts, and the like—preserved in 
his collected works, testify to his popu- 
larity. Locally he became a _ prominent 
member of the group of Chin-hua writers 
such as Sung Lien, Su Po-heng’ (qq.v.), 


and Hu Han #4 (T. (heh, He HF, Be 
ij, 1307-81), all of whom later served in 


various literary capacities under Chu 
Yiuian-chang. 
The fall of Wu-chou 2) | (also in 


Chin-hua-fu) to Chu Yuan-chang’s forces 
in January, 1359, brought Wang Wei an 
appointment for the first time; in the es- 
tablishment of a secretariat office in Wu- 
chou, he, with a number of other Confu- 
cian scholars, received a post as_ chief 
clerk. On the subjugation of Kiangsi in 
the winter of 1361, he presented a eul- 
ogy, Ping Chiang-hsi sung 7°77. paRA, to 
Chu Yitian-chang who is said to have 
commended him highly. His next appoint- 
ment in the spring of 1363 was as a sub- 
director in the office of education for the 
area controlled by Chu. He retired in 
June to mourn the death of his father. In 
the late spring of 1365 he returned to 
the court and was appointed gentleman- 
in-waiting in the ministry of Rites and 
concurrently commissioner for embassies. 
As such he is said to have had a major 
part in determining the ceremonies for 
the new dynasty. In the winter he moved 
to the new post of diarist. In the late 
summer of 1366 he was awarded a golden 
belt and sent as vice prefect to Nan-k’ang 
fake, Kiangsi. This area included Lu-shan 
JA with its celebrated scenic spots, and 
he reported in a_ preface to a series of 
“records of excursions” that the sites were 
Oover-grown and few tracks open as a 
result of the continual fighting since 1355. 

He did not remain long in Nan-k’ang. 
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In the next year he was recalled to court 
to participate in the discussions over the 
proper ceremonies to be used in the en- 
thronement of Chu Yiian-chang. (An entry 
in the shih-lu for April 30, 1367, indicates 
that Wang had returned to his former 
post as diarist.) He apparently, however, 
gave offense to the newly enthroned em- 
peror and was sent in 1368 to Chang- 
chou }))| in Fukien as assistant prefect. 
His offense cannot have been very grave, 
for, by March of the following year, he 
was summoned back to the capital to 
serve with Li Shan-ch’ang (g.v.) and Sung 


Lien as chief editors of the Yiian-shih, 
based on the Yiian shih-lu. Because this 
work ended with the year 1333, he and 


Sung were further ordered to compile the 
history of the late Ytian period up to 
1368. Meanwhile, when Sung became 
chancellor of the Hanlin Academy, Wang 
Wei received an appointment as Hanlin 
writer. Soon after the completion of the 
Yiian-shih in July, 1370, both men were 
reduced to the position of compilers for 
failing to attend an audience. Wang Wei, 
early in 1371, was sent as an envoy to 
Tibet, but was recalled after he had 
reached Lan-chou fj)}{ in Shensi. He took 
the opportunity to visit historical sites in 
the province, including the temple to the 
Duke of Chou (especially venerated by 
Confucians) at Ch’i-shan [1] (where, to 
his distress, the custodian was a Taoist 
and the observances were crude and incor- 
rect), and the tomb of the Han emperor 
Wu, Mao-ling jj. During the summer 
he stayed in the old capital of the Han 
and T’ang dynasties, Ch’ang-an (Sian). 

In February, 1372, the court ordered 
him to undertake a new embassy. He was 
sent to Yunnan to call for the submis- 
sion of the Yiian prince of Liang 2+, 
Basalawarmi #£[m RI ALARA Cd. 1382). He 
reached Yunnan during the summer and 
presented the imperial edict. While the 
prince was apparently hesitating as to 
whether or not to comply, an emissary 
from the Mongol court at Karakorum 
came to strengthen his resistance. Wang 
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Wei failed in his mission and was killed. 
A repetition of Wang Wei’s embassy oc- 
curred in 1375, when Wu Yiin 222 (T. K 
#2, Pth. Af) was sent with a similar 
call to allegiance and suffered the same 
fate. The subjection of Yunnan had _ to 
wait until the end of 1381. In the follow- 
ing year Wang’s son, Wang Shen jf CT. 
fh #4, 1360-1400), made an _ unsuccessful 
journey to Yunnan to search for his 
father’s remains. In 1400, on Wang Shen’s 
application, Wang Wei received posthum- 
ously the title of chancellor of the Hanlin 
Academy and the name Wen-chieh ffi. 
This name was changed to Chung-wen ‘ft 
4 in 1441, in response to a memorial by 
Liu Chieh @j@ (T. AFA, 1466-1516, cj 
1483), vice magistrate of I-wu and editor 
of Wang Wei’s collected works. During 
the Ch’eng-hua period it was decreed that 
a shrine be erected to him at Yun-nan-fu. 
Early in the next reign, through the ini- 
tiative of Wang Chao 32 (T. aH, 1428- 
91), governor of Yunnan, Wu Yun was 
granted the title of minister of Justice 
and the posthumous name Chung-chieh / 
ff, and commemorated in the same shrine, 
which then became known as_ Er-chung 
ssu — i+ (Shrine of the two loyal ones). 
The original shrine was later destroyed, 
but a new one on a fresh site was built in 
1692 to celebrate three martyrs, Wang, 
Wu, and Kan Wen-k’un face (T. (85, 
1632-73). The last, as governor-general of 
Yunnan and Kweichow, committed suicide 
when Wu San-kuei (ECCP) revolted. 
Wang Wei’s wife, née Ho {af (Miao- 
yin #>), survived him by three years, 
dying in 1377, aged fifty-six sui. (Sung 
Lien wrote her tomb inscription.) Of their 
two sons, the elder, Wang Shou ##% (T. if 
#4), did not enter public service, but the 
family tradition was maintained through 
the younger, Wang Shen, in whom Sung 
Lien saw a likeness to his father. He be- 
came an erudite of the National Academy 
for a short period before his death, and 
was a contemporary and close friend of 
Fang Hsiao-ju (qg.v.). Wang Shen’s son, 
Wang T’u f& (T. #(#8), and others at- 
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tempted to recover Fang’s body for burial 
after his execution in 1402. Wang T’u 
was singled out for pardon for this of- 
fense because his grandfather died for the 
dynasty. 

Wang Wei produced a continuation 
of the annotated chronology Ta-shih chi 
ASBGZ0 by Li Tsu-ch’ien (1137-81). This 
Ta-shih chi hsii-pien #§™m is said to have 
originally covered the years from 89 B.C. 
to “a:p° 1276, sbutedhemextant® Wersion 
in 77 chiian extends only to 959; if the 
remainder of the work then existed, it 
would appear to have been lost by the 
time of the first printing in the Ch’eng- 
hua period. Wang wrote as well a_ short 
account of the eminent people who helped 
to found the Ming, entitled Tsao-pang 
hsiin-hsien lu liieh 338") XRSkH. He also 
revised an astronomical work, Ko-hsiang: 
hsin shu #%Axez (by a 13th-century 
author, Chao Yu-ch’in #8), perhaps 
under the influence of his mother. It is 
asserted that he condensed the Ch’ung-hsiu 
(E Ko-hsiang hsin shu to 2 chiian from 
the original 5, removing irrelevancies and 
contradictions, and that he put the work 
into logical order. Wang Wei collected 
his prose writings under the title Hua- 
chuan chi #£)\\2, with preface by Hu 
Han, and later made a second collection 
with prefaces by Sung Lien and Su Po- 
heng; his verse was probably originally 
kept separate. The two collections were 
combined, together with his verse, in an 
edition in 24 chiian, entitled Wang Chung- 
wen kung chi 4, with a new preface by 
Yang Shih-ch’i (q.v.). The edition in 20 
chiian to be found in the Chin-hua ts’ung- 
Shu includes neither Wang Wei’s. verse 
nor his notes, Ch’ing-yen ts’ung-lu $5 ERE 
and Hua-ch’uan chih-tz’u jaz; these were 
later extracted from the collected works 
as separate items in Hsiieh-hai lei-pien, com- 
piled by Ts’ao Jung (ECCP). Some works 
listed under his name, however, may be 
spurious. Wang Shen’s_ collected works 
were transmitted under the title Hsii-chih- 
chai chi #872 7#84E; the edition copied for 
the Ssu-k’u  chiian-shu = was in 12 chiian 
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with 1 chiian of appendices; earlier there 
had been an edition in 30 chiian. The record 
of Wang Wei’s career, Han-lin tai-chih 
Hua-ch’uan Wang kung Wei hsing-chuang 
Fe Hl HE )I|-EZ #4, compiled by Cheng 
Chi fy (CT. (hy, fl. 1393), who had 
been a pupil of Sung Lien, is the 
prime source of most Ming accounts of 
Wang Wei and of the biography in the 
Ming-shih. 
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WANG Wen +75 (CT. $#, H. fh), 
1497-1576, painter, calligrapher, and poet, 
was a native of Wu-hsi, Nan-Chihli. After 
passing the metropolitan examination in 
1532, instead of taking the palace exam- 
ination immediately, he retired for six 
years, during which he cured himself of 
palpitation and gave occasional lectures 
on the Confucian Classics at a monastery 
near his home. Finally in 1538 he returned 
to Peking, where he qualified for the 
chin-shih. He was then made a secretary 
in the ministry of Revenue, and was later 


(1541?) sent to Hst-chou @R) (Nan- 
Chihli), to inspect state granaries_ there. 
During his stay in Hsu-chou his mother 


died, so he went home to observe the 
mourning rites. 

Returning to government employ, he 
requested that he be transferred to Nan- 


king, a place not far from Wu-hsi, so that 
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he might personally attend to his aging 
father. His petition granted, he was sent 
there in 1544 as a secretary in the min- 
istry of War, but his father was. still 
unwilling to move away from home and 
ordered him to prepare thirty fans, each 
with a sketch and a poem drawn and writ- 
ten by Wang himself. When he was away, 
therefore, the father could use one fan a 
day each month as a reminder of his 
absent son. Wang Wen’s next appointment 
was as director of a bureau and soon 
afterwards he was appointed an assistant 
surveillance commissioner of Kwangtung. 
He started on the journey to the south but 
when half way through Chekiang, he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow for having left 
his father unattended. He composed twelve 
poems expressing his feelings, and, send- 
ing in his resignation, he returned home. 
The old man, in his early eighties, had 
a young son and daughter by a concu- 
bine. Wang Wen treated them with kind- 
ness and consideration as if they were 
his own children. In the spring of 1554, 
when the pirates looted Soochow and 
neighboring towns, Wu-hsi was in great 
danger. Wang Wen and his father escaped 


to Nanking where they stayed several 
months. It seems his father died shortly 
after they returned home. When the 


mourning period was over, Wang Wen was 
recommended on_ several occasions for 
government posts. Each time he declined. 
For the next twenty years or so, he 
avoided the cities and spent his life at 
Mt. Pao-chieh #8 Fil; on the shore of 
Lake T’ai, about eight miles south of Wu- 
hsi city. There he built a villa, planted 
bamboos, trees, and flowers, and arranged 
some water courses and picturesque stones 
round about. He often sat alone, with his 
hands folded over his knees, burning in- 
cense, and reading the Book of Changes. 
Whenever he felt inspired, he would write 
poems and paint, or try his penmanship in 
the cursive #2 and running 77# styles. 
As he enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
his filial piety and integrity, people came 
from afar to call on him; generally he 
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politely declined to see them, pleading 
illness. Those with whom he preferred to 
associate were mainly Taoist priests and 
local scholars. When he died, his pupils, 
many of whom were established scholars, 
gave him the unofficial posthumous name 
Wen-ching 3c# (Learned and peaceful). 
A shrine (+= @34im)) was erected in his 
honor at a scenic spot on Mt. Hui BR, 
surrounded by age-old pines and curved 
rocks, where he used to visit. 

As an artist he excelled in figures, 
landscapes, flowers, and birds. His mature 
works are marked by ease and freedom. 
His mode of representation is more de- 
scriptive and closer to nature than that of 
his predecessors in the Sung and Yian 
dynasties, since he drew on the actual 
scenery in the Wu-hsi area rather than 
from imagination. Eight scrolls of his 
landscape paintings are still extant in col- 
lections in Taiwan, Japan, and the United 
States. The most interesting one is a 
scroll entitled “Yu-lo tu” ya4%[e] (Joy of 
the fishermen) in Baron Iwasaki’s #+II} col- 
lection. It represents an actual view as seen 
from his retreat on Mt. Pao-chieh. In the 
words of Osvald Sirén, “It is not a tradi- 
tional combination of mountains and 
streams but a view over low marshy land, 
traversed by a river and enveloped by a 
misty atmosphere which is so dense that 
it almost obliterates the forms in the back- 
ground. The leafy trees and bamboos in 
the foreground emerge like wavy plumes, 
and between them one may discover two 
small boats with fishermen and farther 
away the fishing hamlets on the shore, 
while the boats out on the river beyond 
are hardly more than faint shadows over 
the grey water.” The motif is explained 
in a short poem: 


At dawn, the lake shore is obscured by 
rosy clouds. 

A line of fishing boats sets out from 
the distant shore, hurriedly rowing. 

Don’t be vexed at this life of solitude 
and hardship, For fishermen are exempt 
from taxation. 
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As Sirén so aptly describes it, “the whole 
thing is light and vaporous, rendered in 
a very sensitive impressionistic manner 
with thin washes and soft touches of the 
brush.” It is most representative of Wang 
Wen’s original style. 

His poetry and calligraphy, though 
not to be compared with his paintings, 
are unaffected and spontaneous. They, 
together with his paintings, were much 
sought after by his contemporaries. Among 
his literary works, the Ming-shih lists 
his Chung-shan shih-hsiian 4h \ URE, 8 ch. 
Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) regarded it highly 
and selected ninety poems to include in 
his anthology. 

Wang Wen’s son, Wang Chien ¢ (T. 
YHA, H. #61, 1520-90), became an estab- 
lished painter too. A chin-shih of 1565, 
he served as magistrate of the sub-prefec- 
ture Wu-ting pice, Shantung, and after 
a series of promotions was made director 
of a bureau in the ministry of Personnel. 
He later gave up his career in order to 
be with his aged father. Several years 
after Wang Wen’s death, Wang Chien 
resumed his old office following persistent 
summons from the government. When he 
finally retired in 1589, he was given the 
title minister of the Court of the Imperial 
Stud. He died a year later. He was a man 
of conspicuous virtue. After the death of 
his wife, née Pao ff, in the early 1550s 
he did not remarry. He is credited with 
the authorship of several books including 
a literary collection, Pao-chieh chi Ri. 
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WANG Wen-lu Excipk (T. tiie, H. Be. 
HEUTS, VTBB4E), 1503-86, bibliophile, was 
born into a military family of Hai-yen 7 
fa, Chekiang. He was descended from 
Wang Chung =, a Yuan soldier of the 
Qangli Bt tribe of central Asia, who in 
the late 14th century became an officer 
in the Ming army. For meritorious services, 
the emperor, Chu Ti (q.v.), awarded him 
the Chinese surname Wang, and in 1410 
made him regional commander of western 
Shensi on the Ninghsia and Kansu frontiers. 
In 1435 his grandson, Wang Kuei 4, in- 
herited the rank of an assistant guard 
commander and was assigned to the Hai- 
ning Guard }#%4j with headquarters in 
Hai-yen city. The main branch of the 
descendants of Wang Kuei inherited his 
rank for eight generations until the end 
of the Ming dynasty. His grandson, Wang 
Hstian if (T. #2), second inheritor of 
the rank, was the grandfather of Wang 
Wen-lu. 

Wang Hsiian, although a military of- 
ficer, was a learned man and expert in 
divination. He lived at a time when the 
influential families of the Soochow-Hang- 
chow area were expanding their landhold- 
ings. As one of the leading families of 
Hai-yen it became quite affluent. His 
first son inherited the rank. His second 
son, Wang Tso ¢ (CT. wiih, H. & 
fal, d. 1543), led a life of leisure and 
was noted for his skill in archery and 
horsemanship. He is credited with a small 
compilation, Hui-t’ang chai-chi ix iAy 
(Choice pieces from the Hui-t’ang), which 
consists of reproductions of the inscrip- 
tions on three monuments, all obviously 
hoaxes. In his day forgeries flooded the 
market because of the demand by wealthy 
collectors of antiques. These three inscrip- 
tions, puzzled over by the curious as 
representing ancient scripts, were of such 
a kind. One of them, the so-called Kou- 
lou pei iyi #%, ascribed to the legendary 
emperor Yi, was supposed to have been 
engraved about 1212 and “discovered” in 
1534 by the prefect of Changsha, named 
Pan I wa (cs 1521). Wang Tso was 
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apparently one of the first to consider it 
authentic. Among others of like mind may 
be mentioned Yang Shen, Chan Jo-shui, 
and Lang Ying (qq.v.). Although some 
scholars, such as Wang Shih-chen (q.v.) and 
Ku Yen-wu (ECCP), had expressed their 
incredulity concerning this inscription, the 
editors of the 1885 gazetteer of Hunan 
gave a long account of it but remained 
noncommittal. 

Wang Tso married a member of a Lu 
i family of Shanghai, possibly of the same 
clan as the scholar Lu Shen (q.v.). At the 
time of the birth of Lady Lu (1469-1538) 
her family had a turn in fortune, and so 
they named her Sai-chin #84 (as good as 
gold). She was well educated, loved and 
respected, and exerted great influence in 
the bringing up of her son, Wang Wen-lu. 
She taught him at an early age to value 
books, how to mend damaged ones, and 
how to correct the misprints. She was a re- 
markable woman, as witnessed by her son’s 
devotion to her and by the epitaph writ- 
ten by Huang Hsing-tseng (q.v.). In later 
life Wang Wen-lu recalled how she told 
him anecdotes about the founder of the 
Ming dynasty, Chu Yiian-chang. Obviously 
from her he learned about the subordinate 
position of women as shown in the Con- 
fucian rules of conduct. Even in the case 
of the funeral rites, those for the mother 
had always been of a lower order than 
those for the father, until Chu Yuan- 
chang proclaimed them to be the same for 
both parents, and wrote this into the 
Ming code (see Chu Su). 

As an only child in a well-to-do 
family, Wang Wen-lu was accorded the 
best in education. In 1516 he began to 
learn to play the lute. Four years later 
his father brought him to meet the father 
of Cheng Hsiao (q.v.), and in 1527 both 
father and son visited the academy estab- 
lished by Wang Shou-jen. The latter was 
then in Kwangtung as supreme command- 
er, leaving oversight of the academy to 
his disciple, Wang Chi (q.v.), under whom 
Wang Wen-lu studied for a short while. 
In 1531, probably as a student in the Na- 
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tional University in Nanking, he took the 
provincial examination there and became 
a chii-jen. He failed to pass the triennial 
metropolitan examination which, eS 
said, he faithfully tried repeatedly until the 
age of almost eighty. This would mean 
then that from 1532 to 1583, except for 
the periods of mourning for his parents 
(1538-ca. 1543), he went to Peking to 
take that examination at least sixteen 
times without success, perhaps a_ record 
in persistence but certainly a succession 
of repeated disappointments and a tragic 
waste. 

In his case the wealth he 
made life bearable, for he assembled a 
large library and engaged in reading, 
writing, and publishing. At first he wrote 
about his thoughts and observations of his 
neighborhood, as did some of his friends, 
including the above-mentioned Huang 
Hsing-tseng, a fellow chii-jen. The lat- 
ter died in 1540 and left several short 
treatises, published by Wang, on rice, fish, 
the chrysanthemum, silkworm, and_ the 
taro, as well as an important work on 
government service in which he bit- 
terly attacked the preference given to 
holders of the chin-shih. Later Wang him- 
self became increasingly concerned over 
the misrule of the Chia-ching emperor, 
and wrote about the corruption, injustice, 
and lawlessness that were hurting the Soo- 
chow area. He was worried in 1550 when 
the Mongols raided up to the walls of 
Peking. Later he was personally affected 
by the pirates who in 1554 overran the 
Hai-yen region, killing thousands of peo- 
ple. He extended his studies to military 
and financial matters, and appealed to the 
authorities to stop the practice of exemp- 
ting the influential from land taxes, thus 
adding to the burdens of the common 
folk. Wang himself had all his land prop- 
erly registered for assessment, which he 
could have avoided had he not been so 
conscientious. 

By 1555 Wang had published fifty 
treatises, including twelve by himself, sev- 
eral ancient works he edited with com- 
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ments, and the rest by his friends. Almost 
all were short ones, mostly of a few 
leaves each. The longest was his own 
work of miscellaneous notes, entitled Hai- 
i-tzu ¥3U{-4, 5 ch. Among his other works 
may be mentioned the L[hsien %§% on 
preventive medicine, the Lung-hsing tzu- 
chi #25 %Ked on early Ming events as re- 
counted by his mother and recorded from 
memory in 1551; the T’ing-wen shu-liieh |e 
BAH, miscellaneous observations made 
by his father, the Wen-mai %Cffk, a short 
work of criticism of Ming authors; the 
Chiu-chih pien 37%}, On moral conduct 
in government service; and the Wen-ch’ang 
lii-yi XC ARfeze, a recording of conversa- 
tions of a group of friends. He gave the 
fifty works the collective title Ming-shih 
hsiieh-shan PATEES lj. Later the title was 
changed first to Chiu-ling F-M% hsiieh-shan 
in order to match the title of the Sung pro- 
totype ts’ung-shu, the Po-ch’uan hsiieh-hai & 
)\|\ 2%, compiled by Tso Kuei (fl. 1274), 
printed about 1265-75 and reprinted in 
1501. Both titles came from a sentence in 
the Fa-yen }%=S of Yang Hsiung (53 Bc.- 
A.D. 18). About 1568 Wang changed the 
title of his collection to Po-ling hsiieh-shan 
in order to avoid the use of the word 
ch’iu, which happens to be the personal 
name of Confucius. Although a fire in 
1565 destroyed his library of books, he 
continued writing and printing. More 
items were added from time to time, and 
by 1584 he listed in the table of contents 
one hundred titles (ninety-eight of which 
were printed). Among the later additions 
may be mentioned the following under 
Wang’s own name: Chu-hsia wu-yen Wy F 
f=, containing jottings of his thoughts, 
2 ch.; Ts’e-shu SHR, 5 ch., an important 
work on reforms in military and financial 
matters; Shu-tu #}8, 2 ch., his letters on 
current affairs; and Shih-ti 7A, literary 
criticisms. 

Wang wrote also about geomancy and 
made comments on Taoist texts. He was 
likewise a believer in Buddhism. It seems 
that he, like his father, was susceptible to 
intellectual hoaxes. In 1564 he met. the 
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brilliant scholar and notorious fabricator 
of books in classical style, Feng Fang (q. 
v.), who handed him a copy of the “stone 
classic ancient text” of the Great Learn- 
ing, under the title, Ta-hsiieh shih-ching 
ku-pen KBAR AA. The official text of 
the Great Learning was the one edited by 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200). It was disputed by 
Wang Shou-jen who held the one in the 
Classic of Rites to be the original ancient 
text, calling it the Ta-hsiieh ku-pen; but 
these two texts differ only in the order of 
arrangement of the paragraphs. Feng Fang 
went further, rearranged the text in a, to 
him, more logical order, and asserted that 
it was based on old rubbings from the 
Classics engraved on stone in the Cheng- 
ho BA (sic) period of the Wei dynasty 
(220-64). These rubbings, according to 
Feng, had been handed down in his fam- 
ily for generations. It is known that the 
stones with the valuable inscriptions had 
been smashed to pieces soon after com- 
pletion, and only a few fragments existed. 
Hence no one could effectively refute 
him, although the nonexistence of the 
Cheng-ho reign title should have been 
enough to warn an observant reader. 
Wang, however, was so credulous that he 
made some annotations and published the 
text and Wang Shou-jen’s version as the 
first two items in the final edition of his 
Po-ling hsiieh-shan. This probably happened 
in 1584. A year later the scholar, T’ang Po- 
yuan Be(Azc (T. fcSR, cs 1574), submitted 
a copy of the Ta-hsiieh shih-ching ku-pen to 
the throne with the request that it be pro- 
claimed as the official text to be followed 
in the examinations. At the same time 
T’ang raised heated objections to the plac- 
ing of the commemorative tablet of Wang 
Shou-jen in the temple of Confucius. The 
emperor rejected T’ang on both counts and 
punished him by demotion. This, however, 
did not deter several other scholars from 
accepting the “stone classic” version as 
authentic, including Kuan Chih-tao (see 
Ku Hsien-ch’eng) and Liu Tsung-chou 
(ECCP). 

Both Wang Wen-lu and Yiian Chiung 
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(q.v.) stand out as pioneers in publish- 
ing collections (ts’ung-shu) that included 
works of a serious nature only. Just as 
Yuan started a succession of publishers of 
ts'ung-shu in the Soochow area, Wang had 
his followers in Hai-yen, such as Hu Chen- 
heng and Yao Shih-lin (qq.v.). Perhaps 
both also helped to pave the way for 
some enterprising dealers in Hangchow 
and Nanking. 
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WANG Ying-chiao {FEW (T. HK, H. & 
J, BAYA, Pth. wf), d. 1628, who ended 
his career as minister of Revenue, was 
born in Wu-yuan #7, Nan-Chihli. Quali- 
fying for the chin-shih in 1574, he first 
served as a secretary in the bureau of 
equipment (ministry of War), Nanking, 
was next promoted to director, and then 
transferred to the ministry of Rites in the 
same city. Later he became vice provin- 
cial surveillance commissioner, Fukien; ed- 
ucation intendant, Szechuan; administra- 
tive vice commissioner, Shantung; provin- 
cial surveillance commissioner, Shansi. 

In 1597 the Ming court, in promotion 
of its second campaign in Korea, created 
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a new governorship at Tientsin with re- 
sponsibility for coastal defense and the 
transportation of supplies for the expedi- 
tionary forces, and put Wan Shih-te #3 {tt 
fe (T. (4G, cs 1568) in charge. Wang 
Ying-chiao, then military intendant at I- 
chou %), was transferred to Tientsin as 
the new governor’s chief assistant. When 
Wan became commander-in-chief of the 
Chinese expeditionary forces in Korea the 
following year, Wang was promoted to 
right assistant censor-in-chief to take over 
the governorship. Upon the successful con- 
clusion of the Korean campaign, Wang’s 
name appeared in an order of commen- 
dation for his service in administering sup- 
plies for the army; this included an_ in- 
crease in salary. After the cancellation of 
the governorship at Tientsin in 1599 (it 
was not revived until 1621), Wang became 
governor of Paoting, where he assumed 
responsibility for the six southern prefec- 
tures of Pei-Chihli—a position he held 
until early 1602. 

While Wang was governor at Tientsin 
and Paoting, Emperor Chu I-chiin (gq. v.) 
dispatched eunuchs to various parts of the 
empire to direct the mining of silver and 
to collect sales and transit taxes. These 
eunuchs caused a wave of civil disturb- 
ances. On several occasions Wang peti- 
tioned the throne to recall them, but to no 
avail. As a result of his intervention, 
however, a proposed increase in the tax 
quota in Pei-Chihli was reduced by half. 

As governor Wang also recommended 
that the dry land within his territory be 
irrigated. Some of this land, he asserted, 
might be converted to rice paddies. After 
conducting experiments on five thousand 
mou (about 700 acres), near Tientsin, he 
declared that he had turned some forty 
percent sof) “ity inton rice) paddiess erbhe 
land, after the water had been cleansed 
of its alkaline deposits, which previously 
had been considered infertile or unculti- 
vable, now produced as much as four piculs 
of grain per mou. Hence he proposed a 
military farm of seventy thousand mou. 
The ministry of Works concurred in his 
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recommendation and it received the em- 
peror’s approval. For some unknown rea- 
son, however, the project was never car- 
ried out. Later in 1621 Tso Kuang-tou 
(q. v.) made a similar suggestion, also 
without effect. 

Early in 1602 Wang received promo- 
tion to right vice minister of Works. He 
immediately requested leave on the ground 
that his parents were old and needed his 
attention. On July 26, 1602, the leave was 
granted and Wang returned to his native 
Wu-yiian. During his absence from the 
court, he was further promoted to left 
vice minister of War. Nevertheless, he 
extended his leave indefinitely. After the 
deaths of his parents he did not return 
to duty, nor did the court recall him. For 
about eighteen years his official status 
remained ambiguous, a not uncommon 
occurrence in the later years of Chu I- 
chiin’s reign. 

Little has been recorded as to what 
occupied Wang in these eighteen years; 
he seems to have been _ instrumental, 
among other activities, in constructing a 
private academy in Wu-yuan. Education 
was one of his major concerns all through 
his life. In 1620 Emperor Chu Ch’ang-lo 
(ECCP) made an effort to recall the 
statesmen who were disgraced, banished, 
or dismissed by his father. Among them 
was Wang Ying-chiao, whom he appoint- 
ed minister of Revenue at Nanking (Au- 
gust 30, 1620). About a year later (Au- 
gust 2, 1621) Wang was transferred to 
Peking to take over the ministry at the 
capital. Almost at once he involved him- 
self in a series of controversies. When 
Sun Shen-hsing (ECCP) and Tsou Yian- 
piao (q. v.) reopened the investigation 
into the sudden death of Emperor Chu 
Ch’ang-lo, more than a hundred courtiers 
were assembled. Under the leadership of 
the minister of Personnel, Chang Wen-ta 
(see Li Chih), it was agreed that Grand 
Secretary Fang Ts’ung-che (ECCP, p. 176), 
though cleared of the charge of mur- 
der, was responsible through negligence 
for the emperor’s untimely death. After 
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the conference Wang Ying-chiao and 
Chang Wen-ta joined in a petition request- 
ing that Fang’s name be removed from the 
official register, and that eunuch Ts’ui 
Wen-sheng (see Kao P’an-lung) and court 
physician Li K’o-shao (ECCP, p. 176) be 
condemned to death. The memorial also 
brought up Fang’s failure to order Lady 
Li (see Kao P’an-lung) to evacuate the 
emperor’s living quarters immediately after 
the imperial succession. The memorial 
though ignored had some effect. It 
touched on two of the three issues, which, 
academic and freakish as they seem to 
be, were to engulf the Ming court in par- 
tisan disputes for several years (see Wei 
Chung-hsien, ECCP), with tragic results. 
The new emperor’s nurse, K’o #, had be- 
sought Emperor Chu Yu-chiao (ECCP) to 
grant her a piece of government land for 
her future burial. As the request fell 
under the jurisdiction of the ministry of 
Revenue, it came to Wang, who regarded 
it as unwaranted and refused to comply. 
His refusal annoyed the emperor. 

Wang’s fiscal policies also brought 
him into disagreement with some of his 
colleagues. Hsiung T’ing-pi (ECCP), during 
his second term as commander-in-chief in 
Liaotung, conceived a _ strategy which 
called for the establishment of three bases 
of operation. His command was to have 
a total strength of 260,000 men, with an 
annual budget of 12,000,000 taels_ of 
silver. Wang demanded that the proposed 
strength be drastically reduced. He argued 
that he could not produce more than 
7,160,000 taels for MHsiung’s purposes. 
Those who disliked Wang charged that he 
was too old for the ministerial position. 
Unhappy at court, Wang requested retire- 
ment seven times before leave was even- 
tually granted on January 29, 1623. With 
the now title of senior guardian of the 
heir apparent, Wang was allowed to re- 
turn home with full honors. In his farewell 
message Wang warned the emperor of 
the danger of trusting eunuchs. Three 
years later he was disgraced along with 
members of the Tung-lin (see Ku Hsien- 
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ch’eng), but escaped personal prosecution. 

Wang is credited with some thirteen 
works (see Wu-yiian-hsien chih). The titles 
cover a variety of subjects such as poetry, 
proverbs, commentaries on Confucian 
Classics, etc. A collection of fifty-seven of 
his memorials is available in microfilm; 
two among them were submitted while he 
was governor at Tientsin, thirty-one while 
governor at Paoting, and twenty-four 
while minister of Revenue. These papers 
shed much light on Ming government in 
the early 17th century in general and its 
fiscal administration in the 1620s in  par- 
ticular. From his memorials it may be ob- 
served that Wang’s ideas are not always 
sound. For instance, he argued that cavalry 
might be partially replaced by wheeled 
vehicles and crossbows be substituted for 
firearms, frugality being his main considera- 
tion. His policy on taxation, on the other 
hand, is more enlightened. In his effort 
to raise state income, he refused to put 
any extra burden on farm land. Instead he 
recommended the creation of new revenues 
by taxing all pawnshops and by _ suspend- 
ing the partial remission of tax payments 
on properties held by government officials; 
by selling provincial grain reserves and 
by requiring provincial governors, prefects, 
and magistrates to tighten their adminis- 
trative budgets, and surrender the savings 
to the central government. Proceeds from 
the commutation of corvée labor, along 
with fines and confiscations, were like- 
wise to be delivered in part to the imperial 
treasury. Ch’en Jen-hsi (q. v.) in his Huang 
Ming shih-fa lu (ch. 34) gives a detailed 
account of the amounts considered receiv- 
able by the ministry of Revenue, the original 
figures having been drawn probably from 
the ministry’s file of 1623. The breakdown 
of items and the totals given agree in 
general with those appearing in Wang’s 
memorial of 1622. This suggests that his 
recommendations had for the most part 
been put into effect. 
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WANG Yiieh 4, died November, 1506, 
a eunuch, was a native of Tsun-hua 34{t, 
Pei-Chihli, and a victim in a palace in- 
trigue in the first year of the Cheng-te 
period. Nothing has been recorded con- 
cerning his origin, education, early career, 
and how he succeeded in reaching a high 
position within the eunuch heirarchy as a 
director of Rites and in charge of the 
Eastern Depot. His life and death, how- 
ever, are closely connected with the final 
ascent to power of Liu Chin (q.v.). 

We find him initially in the service 
of Chu Hou-chao (q.v.), probably begin- 
ning in 1492 when the latter was named 
heir apparent. The next concrete infor- 
mation recorded is that Wang _ was 
assigned to be one of the directors of 
ceremony and in charge of the Eastern 
Depot almost immediately following Chu 
Hou-chao’s accession on June 19, 1505. 

Wang must have enjoyed a _ good 
reputation in Official circles, for different 
accounts describe him as one who followed 
the Confucian moral code: he was faithful, 
righteous, loyal, and pure, the type of 
eunuch that Chu Yu-t’ang (qg.v.) as em- 
peror would appoint in the household of 
his heir apparent. 

The situation at the end of Chu Yu- 
Vang’s reign was not favorable for the 
young prince as his father’s health was 
declining, and the heir apparent, now a 
boy of fourteen, began to show an in- 
creasing interest in hunting, music, and 
other pleasures rather than in state affairs. 
Certain eunuchs, such as Liu Chin, seized 
this opportunity to establish their in- 
fluence, and they became the chief chal- 
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lengers of the position held by Wang 
Yueh and his associates. 

At the time of the young emperor’s 
succession, probably with the support of 
the empress-dowager and definitely with 
the support of such court officials as Liu 


Chien, Hsieh Ch’ien, and Li Tung-yang 
(qq.v.), Wang’s faction maintained their 
control. As late as May, 1506, near the 


end of Chu Hou-chao’s first year on the 
throne, the evidence is clear that Wang 
had a post of influence. On May 25, when 
two positions were vacated (assistant 
commander of the guard and assistant 
director of the elephant house), Wang 
was asked to assume both. 

As head of the Eastern Depot Wang 
had to work closely with the offices of 
Scrutiny and the Censorate. In dealing 
with official matters one record describes 
Wang as a person who upheld traditional 
ethical principles firmly, and followed the 
laws of the land closely. He often pro- 
vided information concerning the em- 
peror’s activities to the officials, so that 
timely counsel might be proffered. He was 
especially praised for the fact that he 
treated people at court politely, a rare 
thing then for a powerful eunuch. 

Meanwhile, the Eight Tigers (see Chu 
Hou-chao), who pandered to the young 
emperor’s interest in military games and 
other amusements, had gained _ the 
emperor’s confidence to such a degree that 
they were being placed in significant posi- 
tions. On October 8, the Wang faction 
and the leading officials concocted a plan 
to put pressure directly on the throne the 
following day, and hopefully get rid of 
the Eight Tigers once and for all. At this 
critical point, a secretary of the ministry 
of Personnel, Chiao Fang (q.v.), because 
of his personal antagonism toward certain 
colleagues, leaked the plot to Liu Chin 
and his cohorts (see Chiao Fang). That 
same night the Eight Tigers went to the 
emperor, defamed Wang Yiieh and _ his 
group, and asked the emperor, ‘What 
harm does it to the empire if Your Maj- 
esty chooses to have a little fun with 
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dogs, horses, and falcons?” Further, they 
charged that Wang Yiieh intended to 
restrict the emperor’s activities by exert- 
ing pressure on the court officials, and 
that the whole campaign by the bureauc- 
racy against them was the work of Wang 
Yueh. They then cunningly persuaded the 
young emperor to make a test himself the 
following morning to see whether their 
charges were true, simply by asking Wang 
Yiieh to strike an official with a stick 
when the officials came to have an audi- 
ence. If Wang should plead for forgiveness 
of the official, that would prove that their 
charges were true. 


The next morning, without questioning 
the relevance of such a method, the 
young emperor followed their suggestion. 
As soon as he gave the order, Wang 
immediately threw himself down in front 
of the emperor and pled for the official, 
His response was sufficient. 

As a consequence, Wang and his as- 
sociates were exiled to serve the imperial 
tomb in Nanking. Shortly after Wang’s 
party left the capital, Liu Chin forged an 
imperial edict ordering his death on the 
way, and he was murdered when his boat 
reached Lin-ch’ing fa#, Shantung. 


When the governor of Shantung, Chu 
Ch’in &&& (T. PZ, cs 1472), learned of 
this, he memorialized the throne arguing 
that it was not just to punish Wang Yuteh 
with death before his case had come to 
trial. He further proposed that, since Liu 
Chin had been responsible, it was he who 
should be punished. Unfortunately the 
memorial came into the hands of Liu Chin 
before it was placed before the emperor, 
and he withheld it. 


Five years later (May 5, 1511), some 
months after Liu Chin’s execution, a vice 
director of a bureau in the ministry of 
Justice, Su Chin 7q3£ (T. Fei, cs 1508) 
memorialized the throne suggesting that 
Wang Yiieh and a few other victims of 
Liu Chin be compensated posthumously. 
The suggestion angered the emperor; Su 
was bastinadoed fifty times, and cashiered. 
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WANG Yiieh +f (CT. f£&), December 
3, 1426-January 12, 1499, sometime earl 
of Wei-ning ,{#(44, was one of four civil- 
ians in the Ming dynasty awarded ranks 
of nobility for military exploits. The 
others were Wang Chi §#, Hstt Yu-chen, 
and Wang Shou-jen (qq.v.). Wang Yiieh 
came from a farming family of Chiin # 
-hsien in Ta-ming *% prefecture, south 
of Peking. (The district was assigned to 
Honan in 1725). Tall of stature, he had 
great strength and mastered archery on 
horseback. He was also well read and 
learned how to compose with dispatch 
both poetry and prose. In 1450 he became 
a chii-jen and a year later a_ chin-shih. 
There is a legend reporting that at the 
palace examination his composition was 
blown away by a tornado and he had to 
write a new one. A few months later a 
Korean embassy came to Peking bringing 
the lost document with the story that it 
had dropped out of the sky before the 
royal audience hall. In any case Wang 
Yiieh was soon appointed a censor and 
served a term as inspector in Szechwan 
(14537). He then retired because of his 
father’s death. In 1456 he was reinstated. 
His ability and resourcefulness greatly 
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impressed his superior in the Censorate, 
K’ou Shen (see Wang Ao #), an exacting 
taskmaster who entrusted him with editing 
the memorials for the entire office. In 
1460 he was given the steep promotion 
from 7A to 3A and made surveillance 
commissioner of Shantung. 

In May, 1463, when a successor to 
Han Yung (q.v.) as governor of Tatung 
came under consideration, the emperor 
personally chose Wang Yieh for the post. 
It is said that when Wang appeared at 
the audience he wore the regular court 
robe but with sleeves cut short to gain 
more freedom of action, and the emperor 
approved of his innovation. Appointed as 
right vice censor-in-chief he proceeded to 
Tatung. When his mother died, he was 
given a short leave in October, but ordered 
to hurry back to his post as the entire north- 
ern front was threatened by Mongol raids. 

Since 1435, when there was instituted 
in Nanking a triumvirate composed of a 
general (commander), a civilian (chief of 
staff), and a eunuch representing imperial 
authority (see Huang Fu), it had become 
the organ to direct field commands of 
large expeditionary forces. The eunuch 
member, called chien-chin B¢% or chen- 
shou $&5F, usually acted as the supervisor 
but he was also responsible for firearms. 
After the defeat of 1449 (see Chu Ch’i- 
chen), more power was assumed by the 
civilian commander who was either a 
hsiin-fu {«## (governor or coordinator), a 
tsung-tu chin-wu #471 #% (supreme com- 
mander), or tsan-li #2 (sometimes ts’an- 
tsan 3844) chun-wu (associate command- 
er). It was the time when literary men 
like Han Yung, Yeh Sheng, and Hsiang 
Chung (qq.v.) distinguished themselves in 
military matters. Wang Yueh was perhaps 
as ambitious as any of them. 

Wang Yueh served as governor of 
Tatung for eight years during which he 
held the concurrent post of governor of 
Hsuan-fu from October, 1467, to May, 
1468. He began to be noticed by military 
commanders as an efficient assistant in 
logistics, and in March, 1467, he was given 
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the title of tsan-li chiin-wu. At this time 
the Yen-sui KE#% frontier on the northern 
and western Shensi border became active 
because the region in the Yellow River 
bend, known as_ Ho-t’ao jn[@& (later also 
called Ordos after a Mongol tribe that 
settled there), which had been left unoc- 
cupied by order of Chu Ti (q.v.), was now 
used by the nomads (mostly Mongols) as 
pasture land. Recently some Bag Arslan 
ALJ tribes from west of Turfan began 
to camp there. In 1466, 1467, and1469 the 
Ming court had to send troops from Peking 
to defend the area. In February, 1470, 
Wang Yieh was ordered to stay in Yu-lin 
fe#K on the north Shensi border to super- 
vise the supplies for the armies from Pe- 
king and elsewhere, and was reprimanded 
when, finding the front quieting down, 
he started to move back to Tatung on his 
own. In April he was made ts’an-tsan 
chiin-wu to the chief commander Chu 
Yung (see Hsiang Chung). After some 
minor victories Wang was promoted in 
January, 1471, to right censor-in-chief. In 
the summer Wang and Chu were ordered 
back to Tatung but later in the year, when 
the Yen-sui front became threatened, they 
were told to return to Yii-lin. Wang was 
now relieved of his duties as governor in 
order to give his entire attention to the 
military situation at Yen-sui. In January, 
1472, Chu, being recalled to Peking, left 
Wang as commander of more than forty 
thousand troops guarding a frontier of 
some three hundred miles. Just then ten 
thousand Bag Arslan horsemen invaded 
the Ku-yulan [Ajj and Ninghsia region, 
and in February dealt a crushing blow to 
Wang’s pursuing troops. 


The question then arose as to whether 
to clear Ho-t’ao of the nomads or to let 
them remain and defend the frontiers 
against their raids. For several months 
there were consultations between the court 
at Peking and the frontier commanders. 
In June a conference was held in the 
capital which Wang hurried back to 
attend. He and Yeh Sheng advised caution 
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on the ground that an offensive would 
require an army so large it would be 
difficult to supply. The court, however, 
decided on action, appointing Marquis 
Chao Fu (see Han Yung) as commander- 
in-chief and Wang Yiteh as chief of staff 


with the title tsung-tu) chtin-wu. They 
were to fight the Bag Arslan tribesmen 
with some eighty thousand men. Four 


months later Chao and Wang memorialized 
that their effective troops numbered 
only forty thousand for a task requiring 
four times as many, and that it would be 
better to build strong defenses along the 
border and retain part of the present 
troops as guards. Chao, accused of coward- 
ice, in December was replaced by Earl 
Liu Chii (see Liu Yung-ch’eng). Wang 
Yiieh received a reprimand but was per- 


mitted to retain his post. In July, 1473, 
he was given the responsibility for the 
frontiers from Yi-lin to Ninghsia, while 


Liu Chi was stationed at Ku-yuan. For 
some minor victories Liu’s earldom was 
made hereditary, but Wang had his title 
changed only to left censor-in-chief, no 
raise in rank. Probably Wang had long 
smarted over the injustice of a civilian 
commander sharing equally any punish- 
ment but receiving much less in rewards 
than the military officer on the same 
mission. Ever since he had gained inde- 
pendent command in 1472, he had been 
training his officers and men in_ field 
maneuvers and establishing an efficient 
network of intelligence. He was eager to 
win a spectacular victory by himself as 
commander. 

The opportunity came when Wang 
received a report that the Bag Arslan 
horsemen had slipped away to raid an 
area south of Ninghsia, leaving their tents 
at the Hung-yen ch’ih flay (Red Salt 
Lake) north of the Great Wall, about one 
hundred twenty miles west of Yu-lin. 
Quickly Wang led forty-six hundred picked 
horsemen riding day and night. They 
arrived there two days later on October 
20, 1473. There was a short engagement 
that afternoon in which .they routed the 
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enemy guards, killing three hundred fifty- 
five and capturing seven. Then, looting 
the tents, they set them afire. The booty 
included seventeen thousand weapons, etc., 
one hundred thirty-three camels, thirteen 
hundred horses, five thousand head of 
cattle, and ten thousand sheep. Meanwhile 
Wang also sent out urgent orders to the 
generals in the Ninghsia region to waylay 
the main army of the tribesmen returning 
with their plunder. This they did, thus 
gaining a second victory early in Novem- 
ber. When the defeated enemy returned 
to Red Salt Lake to discover their losses, 
they retreated from Ho-t’ao, moving north 
and west of the Yellow River. This left 
the Yen-sui borders quiet for a number of 
years, affording a breathing spell for Yu 
Tzu-chun (q.v.) to rebuild the Great Wall 
in that area, a task which he started in 
the following year (1474). 

In the battle of Red Salt Lake Wang 
Yueh gained the first sizable victory over 
the Mongols and their allies in half a 
century. It was especially notable following 
the defeat of 1449. What distinguished 
Wang even more was that he, a civilian 
commander, achieved this, for Liu Chi, 
the general, did not show up until the 
battles were over. Liu Chii was recalled 
early in 1474 and died that April. Mean- 
while Wang’s report was suspected of 
exaggeration and apparently it was played 


down by his detractors. Even his total 
Strength of forty-six hundred soldiers 
divided into three columns was distorted 


in the official document (as recorded in 
the shih-lu) to make it appear that each 
group consisted of that number of men, 
Probably discouraged by such denigration, 
he asked for sick leave in March. Al- 
though in June he was rewarded with the 
title of junior guardian of the heir ap- 
parent, he repeated his request for leave, 
which was finally granted in August only 
after the eunuch in residence at Yii-lin 
spoke on his behalf. 

After half a year of rest in Peking 
Wang Yueh was appointed (March, 1475) 
head of the Censorate and commander of 
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the twelve Peking training divisions. This 
was the time when the court underwent 
a subtle change, owing to the revelation 
that there was an heir apparent (see Chu 
Yu-t’ang), and to the rise in influence of 
the emperor’s favorite, Wan Kuei-fei 
(q.v.). Emperor Chu Chien-shen placed his 
trust in the eunuch Wang Chih ja (@. 
v.), appointing him to head the West 
Depot, a new secret service office and 
court of interrogation. When the minister 
of War, Hsiang Chung, contended unsuc- 
cessfully with Wang Chih in 1477, the 
eunuch’s power became obvious. It seems 
that Wang Yiieh at this time began to 
cultivate a close relationship with him. 
Early in 1478, when he complained that 
he did not receive appropriate rewards 
for his victory at Red Salt Lake, he was 
given the additional concurrent rank of 
minister of War. Late that year the higher 
title of grand guardian of the heir ap- 
parent also came to him. In May, 1479, he 
served with Chu Yung and Wang Chih 
on a commission of five to select troops 
from the Peking training divisions for 
combat duty. Later the same year Wang 
Chih and Chu led these troops to Liao- 
tung and, for an invasion of the Jurchen 
land, were highly rewarded, Chu being 
raised to duke. 

Perhaps Wang Yueh watched with 
jealousy, for he was eager for fame and 
confident of his own prowess. Soon he 
had his chance. Early in 1480, when the 
Mongols again raided Shensi, it was de- 
cided to send Peking troops to fight them. 
The emperor named Chu Yung as com- 
mander, Wang Chih as eunuch supervisor, 
and Wang Yueh as chief of staff. Some- 
how Wang Yteh maneuvered to have 
Chu Yung proceed to Yii-lin with the 
main army while he and Wang Chih led 
a light division to Tatung. There, rein- 
forced by local troops to a total of twenty- 
one thousand, they went north of the Great 
Wall, and in five days’ riding arrived ata 
point a few miles from the large Mongol 
settlement on the lake called Wei-ning- 
hai-tzu pYStygf. The day, April 8, 1480, 
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broke, lashed by a heavy storm of snow 
mixed with rain. They surprised the Mon- 
gols and defeated them. Wang Yueh re- 
ported suffering 38 casualties but returning 
with 437 heads, 12 standards, 171 captives, 
1,085 horses, 31 camels, 176 cattle, 5,100 
sheep, and over ten thousand articles of 
military equipment. On receiving the re- 
port, the emperor praised Wang Yueh and 
the eunuch and rewarded the two bearers 
of the message with higher hereditary 
ranks. The two happened to be Wang 
Chih’s foster son and Wang Yueh’s own 
son. The latter, Wang Shih #, already a 
hereditary centurion of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard, was now made a chiliarch. 

After the victory Wang Yueh returned 
to Peking and on April 18 was enfeoffed 
earl of Wei-ning with hereditary rights. 
He also held his concurrent posts as head 
of the Censorate and commander of the 
Peking divisions. A month later Duke 
Chu Yung returned in dejected mood, for 
he was obliged to report the loss of a 
third of his seventeen thousand horses. In 
October Wang Yueh received an order to 
ready the Peking troops for an expedition 
to Liaotung, but the order was soon with- 
drawn. In January, 1481, he and Wang 
Chih were sent to Tatung where they gained 
several minor victories for which Wang 
Yueh received the higher title of grand 
tutor of the heir apparent, and his son, 
Wang Shih, was promoted to be an assis- 
tant guard commissioner. Wang  /Yiieh, 
however, now lost his civilian status and 
his post in the Censorate. Instead he was 
made a central military commissioner and 
commander-in-chief of the Peking armies; 
but these titles were honorary, for he was 
not allowed back in Peking but ordered 
to remain at the frontier. His title was at 
first General to Suppress the Northern 
Barbarians (June, 1481) and later, Van- 
guard General to Invade the West (January 
1482). On a report of victory in June, 
1482, his stipends were increased. Yet 
obviously both he and the eunuch were 
fast losing the emperor’s favor, and the 
generals, nobles, and courtiers who. dis- 
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liked them or were jealous of Wang Yiieh 
had gained their ends. In July, 1483, the 
eunuch was sent to Nanking and in Sep- 
tember was reduced to the status of a 
palace attendant. Wang Ytieh, as the 
eunuch’s cohort, was deprived of all ranks 
and titles, reduced to be a commoner, 
and banished to An-lu 4, Hukuang. 

He™ lived’ in “exile for four years: 
After the enthronment of Chu Yu-t’ang 
in 1487, he was pardoned and permitted 
to return to his home in Chin-hsien. 
Seven years later, after repeated memorials 
complaining of unjust treatment, he was 
given’ back his rank of censor-in-chief 
and allowed to retire. It is said that he 
again worked his way into the bureaucracy 
through a powerful eunuch. When he 
was once more named head of the Cen- 
sorate, the order was rescinded because 
of many objections. In 1497, however, he 
was appointed supreme commander and 
governor of Kansu, and, at his own re- 
quest, received command also of Yen-sui 
and Ninghsia troops. He was then seventy- 
one years of age. The following year he 
led an army to the north of Ninghsia and 
won a battle for which he was given the 
title of junior guardian. At this time he 
made a proposal to recover Hami, but 
before it was acted on he learned of the 
memorials at court censoring him for his 
associations with the eunuchs. He died in 
office at Kan-chou —{)\{ and was honored 
with the posthumous name Hsiang-min 3 
# and the title grand tutor. 

The editors of the Ming-shih praise 
Wang as a strategist and a generous lead- 
er. Many generals and high officials 
owed their start to his recommendations. 
They cite a story that once he and Chu 
Yung were scouting in Mongol territory 
with a thousand cavalry when the enemy 
arrived in force. Wang stopped Chu from 
beating a hasty retreat, and lined up his 
horsemen in readiness for battle. This 
made the enemy hesitate. At nightfall he 
instructed his men to retreat slowly while 
he led the rear guard. After they had all 
returned to their fort safely, he told Chu 
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that any impatient move would have 
brought on disaster. Another tale describes 
him as the unconventional militarist who 
kept a troupe of female singers. A prince 
had given them to him, and once he un- 
concernedly allowed a worthy officer to 
choose one of them as a reward. The 
Ming-shih makes the unusual comment that 
alive he was blamed for being too ambi- 
tious, but after his death frontier troops 
suffered greatly for want of supplies and 
from corruption among their officers; no 
frontier commander of the Ming, it adds, 
was his equal. 

The editors of the Hsien-tsung shih-lu 
(completed 1491), assuming that Wang 
Yuieh’s career ended in 1483, included a 
long account of his life at the point re- 
porting his loss of ranks and titles. Thus 
he had two biographies in the Ming shih- 
lu, the second one, also long, at the entry 
recording his death. 

His collected works, Li-yang 42h Wang 
Hsiang-min kung chi, 4 ch., was printed in 
Soochow in 1530 and reprinted in Cheng- 
tu, 1585. A copy of the reprint was re- 
produced in Taipei in 1970. His poems are 
plain, unadorned, and uncluttered by illu- 
sions, for he wrote to please himself. Thus 
he produced many poems containing a 
message with impact. Most were written 
during the period when he was out of 
office and given to carousing, riding, and 
gardening. But some of his memorable 
poetry was written while commanding 
troops on the frontier. In one poem, dating 
from about 1480, he included a line: it is 
easy to talk military but difficult to com- 
mand in the field (#RASF ARH). Per- 
haps this sample of his writing was shown 
the emperor by someone who _ accused 
him of criticizing His Majesty. 
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WEI Chi #g8@ (T. ¢h, H. faze), 1374- 


October 3, 1471, scholar and official, was 
a native of Hsiao-shan jl], Chekiang. A 
chii-jen of 1405, he was appointed assistant 
instructor in 1406 of the Sung-chiang #7 
prefectural school and served in this capa- 
city for twelve years. He taught with care 
and enthusiasm and set a fine example to the 
students, some of whom proved successful in 
their later careers. During these years he 
also helped with the preparation of the Yung- 
lo ta-tien (see Chu Ti). Later he served as an 
erudite in the Court of Imperial Sacrifices. 
In 1426 became a vice director of the bureau 
of evaluation in the ministry of Person- 
nel. After officiating as vice minister at the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifices in Nanking, 
he was appointed in 1438 a vice minister 
of Personnel on probation. The following 
year the appointment was confirmed. Five 
years later (1443) he received a transfer to 
be vice minister of Rites in Peking, and 
then of Personnel in Nanking. In 1448 he 
became minister of Personnel in the south- 
ern capital. Two years after this, when 
he was seventy-seven years of age, he 
received leave to retire. 

During his years at court he acted 
as a director of the metropolitan examina- 
tion three times, and of the provincial 
examination in Kiangsi twice. Throughout 
his life he upheld the principles of 
justice and rectitude, and refused to be- 
come involved in any party strife. Even 
when the eunuch Wang Chen (gq. v.) was 
in power he showed respect to Wei Chi. 
Following his retirement Wei exercised 
frugality and lived harmoniously with 
the people in his native place. His most 
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important contribution to them was the 
rebuilding of the dikes and deepening of 
the ponds and lakes. The people were 
grateful to him for his aid. In 1471 he 
died at home, aged ninety-seven, and was 
buried nearby. He was the oldest one 
among the officials in Ming history; the 
posthumous name accorded him was Wen- 
ching 4c. 

Wei left a collection of memorials 
and other writings which is probably not 
extant, but a selection entitled Nan-chai 
hsien-sheng Wei Wen-ching kung chai-kao fq 
PE EA PAC i HR, 10 ch. + 1 ch., is still 
available. The first four chiian were writ- 
ten during his years as an official, the 
remaining were completed after his retire- 
ment. The editors of the Ssu-k’u  cata- 
logue mention the work, but did not include 
it in the Imperial Library. He is also 
said to have been partly responsible for 
an early edition of the Sung-chiang. chih 
ot: 

Gy" 

Wei Chi had a brother, Wei Ch’i §#, 
a chin-shih of 1404, who became a Hanlin 
bachelor, and rose to be the secretary of 
a bureau in the ministry of Justice. 
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WEI Kuei 43 (T. #8), 1413-October 
12, 1493, eunuch, was a native of Kwang- 
si, probably of aboriginal origin from 
Wu-yuan ptf. He entered the palace of 
Emperor Chu Chan-chi (qg. v.) in 1433 at 
the age of twenty. During the reign of 
Chu Ch’i-chen (q. v.), he was sent (1459) 
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to Chekiang to supervise the manufacture 
of paper. In June, 1464, Emperor Chu 
Chien-shen (q. v.) summoned him to over- 
see the erection of a memorial tablet in 
honor of his late father in the imperial 
mausoleum north of Peking, after which 
Wei was made a palace attendant (feng-yu 
2 @, grade 8B). 

In May, 1469, Wei Kuei was entrusted 
with the repair of the temples and shrines 
on Mt. T’ai-yueh T’ai-hox x AA (formerly 
known as Wu-tang shan UE |L]), a Taoist 
center in northwestern Hukuang built in 
1418. Wei mobilized, in addition to local 
peasants, thousands of troops for this pur- 
pose. To ease their burden, he obtained per- 
mission to relieve the soldiers from regular 
duties and exempt the conscripted laborers 
from corvée service. This accomplished, Wei 
Kuei was promoted to be an assistant 
eunuch in charge of the state ceremonies 
there and in the defense of that area. In 
December, 1470, he assumed direction, 
together with Hsiang Chung (gq. v.), the 
censor-in-chief, of the effort to suppress 
the bandits in the Ching-Hsiang #|3€ area 
where the provinces of Hukuang, Honan, 
Shensi, and Szechwan meet. For this Wei 
received (June, 1472) promotion to be senior 
assistant eunuch, and subsequently deputy 
eunuch. Four months later the emperor 
dispatched a senior eunuch and others to 
T’ai-ho-shan to install an image of the 
deity Chen-wuj# jt. In anticipation of the 
rugged journey, Wei ordered the construc- 
tion of several suspension bridges over the 
mountain passes leading to the peak; this 
facilitated the ascent and spared the local 
population undue involvement. As a re- 
ward the emperor honored him with the 
rare gift of a costume with dragon design. 

Acting on the recommendation of Liu 
Fu 2ie(T. #248, 1421-1502, cs 1451), the 
governor of Hukuang, the emperor ap- 
pointed Wei in April, 1476, to supervise the 
administration of the Hukuang and Ching- 
Hsiang prefectures, with headquarters in 
Wu-tang district, concurrent with his duties 
on T’ai-ho-shan. A year later, accep ting the 
proposal of Hsiang Chung that the immi- 
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grants in the Ching-Hsiang area be legalized 
by registration as tax-payers and put under 
proper jurisdiction, the court again dis- 
patched Wei Kuei, together with the associ- 
ate censor-in-chief, Yiian Chieh (see Hsiang 
Chung), to supervise the registration 
and create a new prefecture, named Yiin- 
yang Bbh-fu. For this performance Wei 
advanced to the rank of senior eunuch; 
later, he was appointed grand defender 
of the Hukuang branch administration, his 
final post. There he undertook the repair 
of fortified sites, the erection of schools, 
and the strengthening of local defenses 
against possible banditry. His dedication 
earned him the esteem of the local in- 
habitants and rich rewards from the em- 
peror, who also extended his favor to 
several members of Wei’s family. 

Following the enthronement of Chu 
Yu-t’ang (q. v.) in 1488, Wei Kuei_ sub- 
mitted a request for retirement, but this 
was denied. Late in 1490, after an  out- 
break of banditry in Szechwan, the court 
again sent him, along with Tai Shan (gq. 
v.), the censor-in-chief, to take charge of 
the suppression. Mobilizing the troops of 
the Chun-chou #){ guard, they succeeded 
in restoring order within two months. 
Thereupon Wei Kuei returned to his post 
in Wu-tang, where he died three years 
later, at the age of eighty. He was sur- 
vived by six adopted sons, all of whom 
served as junior military officers. 

His close friend Hsu P’u (q. v.), then 
senior grand secretary, who composed an 
account of his life and his epitaph, extols 
him for his noble conduct, integrity, fru- 
gality, and dedication to duty, which set 
him markedly apart from those eunuchs 
who were known for their vices. 
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WEI Liang-fu $f [2 9, flourished 16th cen- 
tury, musician, is said to have been a 
native of K’un-shan il), near Soochow. 
He appeared at T’ai-ts’ang Kf near K’un- 
shan about 1540, and is closely connected 
with the origin and development of k’un- 
ch’i dh, the flower of the southern 
drama and the most prestigious of all 
theatrical forms in China for three hun- 
dred years. The term k’un-ch’ti (musical 
songs and plays of K’un-shan) or K’un- 
shan ch’iang /¥ (tunes of K’un-shan) de- 
notes a style of opera. It is reported that 
Wei turned to the study of southern songs 
and lyrics after he had been surpassed in 
the northern drama by a friend, Wang 
Yu-shan —A IL. He devoted himself so 
completely to this art that one legend 
relates that he did not leave his study for 
ten years. 

It is at this particular time that Wei 
seems to have had a hand in the final 
shaping of the k’un-ch’i into its unique 
form through a process of adaptation, 
blending, and innovation within a number 
of local styles. During this period, the 
southern opera was divided into four 
basic musical modes, each of which was 
related to the manner and dialect of the 
particular district in which it originated: 
1) the I-yang -€$4 ch’iang (Kiangsi), 2) 
the Yu-yao @Rk ch’iang (Chekiang), 3) 
the Hai-yen #gHH ch’iang (Chekiang), and 
4) the K’un-shan ch’iang (Nan-Chihli). 
When Wei arrived at K’un-shan, the south- 
ern drama, with its gentler, more 
melodic tunes, had begun to vie with the 
northern drama in prestige and popularity. 
Nevertheless, Wei was not satisfied with 
any of the four styles of the south, as 
they seemed to lack aesthetic beauty and 
form. He saw some potential in the K’un- 
shan ch’iang, however, even though it 
was the least known and performed of 
all the styles. It was conducted in the 
Wu dialect, a soft, pleasant-sounding, but 
unusual speech which was incomprehensi- 


ble to the other regions of China. 
Linguistic limitations, then, restricted 
performances in this style to the Wu 
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district (or Soochow region), an area 
extending eastward from Ch’ang-chou #% 
| to Shanghai. 

The K’un-shan style which Wei Liang- 
fu chose as the basic pattern for his 
innovations had obviously existed for 
some time. A statement by Chu Yun-ming 
(q.v.) in his Wei tan %2H#§ (Vulgar talks) 
indicates it was created long before Wei’s 
appearance on the scene. Other evidence 
in the Ching lin hsii-chi ®&4K##20 by Chou 
Yiian-wei /jjchR reveals that the K’un- 
shan ch’iang was known as early as the 
Hung-wu period. A recently discovered 
handwritten copy of the Nan tz’u yin cheng 
by Wen Cheng-ming (q.v.) shows that Wei 
himself attributed its creation to a man 
of the late Yiian dynasty by the name of 
Ku Chien #A&%. Thus it is likely that the 
K’un-shan ch’iang had been performed as 
an operatic art for several decades, per- 
haps for over a hundred years. It appears 
then that Wei did not originate the K’un- 
shan ch’iang, but only elaborated upon it 
and brought it to perfection. 

As Wei improved the provincial music 
and folk songs of ‘this area, he combined 
them with various musical techniques and 
the best elements from the Hai-yen, I- 
yang, and even northern tunes. In form- 
ing a new musical style from existing 
modes and rhythms, he refined his artic- 
lation and vocalization in the pronuncia- 
tion of sounds so that his artistic matching 
of tones with tempo and pitch enthralled 
his audiences. His new product was also 
called shui mo tiao 7K Rey (tune of the 
water mill), for the smooth and steady 
waves of sounds were restrained, just like 
the water flowing through the mill. The 
elegance, grace, and superb mastery of 
Wei’s music both surprised and fascinated 
the other song masters of Soochow, all of 
whom acknowledged that it was far 
superior to the other styles. 

Wei Liang-fu was assisted in his work 
by other musicians, namely, Yiian Jan # 
#7, Yu T’o 4:BF, and the famous master 
Kuo Yun-shih 33-33, but perhaps the most 
important person was his son-in-law, Chang 
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Yeh-tang se 2/48 (a native of Anhwei). 
Chang was also an expert in northern 
songs and lyrics, and had come to T’ai- 
ts’ang as an exile. When Wei heard Chang’s 
Singing, he not only engaged him as an 
assistant, but also proposed that Chang 
marry his daughter. Chang’s contribution 
was important, because he was able to 
help Wei improve the instrumentation for 
his music. 

Northern drama used the hsien #% or 
stringed instruments to provide the leading 
musical accompaniment, whereas the south- 
ern drama had the kuan “° or wind 
instruments. By combining instruments 
from both operatic styles Wei produced 
a symphony with wind, string, and percus- 
sion to orchestrate fully the beautiful 
songs in his repertoire. He took the ti-tzu 
‘6 (the horizontal flute) as the leading 
instrument and harmonized it with the 
sheng 4 (reed or bamboo wind organ), 
the p’i-pa #€%% (lute), san = hsien (man- 
dolin), yleh ch’in R# (moon guitar), 
hsiao #§ (vertical flute), and finally a small 
drum and wooden clapper to mark time and 
accentuate the rhythm. Wei also used a 
musical scale of seven notes instead of the 
ancient five. 

This improvement in orchestration and 
accompaniment produced a strong, plain- 
tive sound which stressed the soft, pliant 
tones of the flute. The notes were not 
only even, harmonious, and correct, but 
they were longer and fuller with more 
variation in phraseology, subtlety, and 
style. Under Wei’s direction, strict atten- 
tion was given to the rules of prosody 
and length of measure in union with the 
sweet sounding instruments. The combina- 
tion of the north-south musical accom- 
paniment with the lyrical song resulted in 
such a moving dreamy style that it was 
considered a novel and outstanding con- 
tribution to the musical theater. 

Although Wei perfected the k’un-ch’t 
as an elegant, romantic, musical drama 
with songs sung to the flute, the final 
artistic touch necessary was the addition 
of poetic lyrics and narrative. 


Wei’s new . 


WEI Liang-fu 


Style was purely a musical form without 
any acting or dancing, for he was not a 
playwright but a scholar with musical train- 
ing. Consequently, the k’un-ch’ii was pro- 
duced formally as a theatrical medium only 
when it was adopted by Liang Ch’en-yii (q.v.) 
for his play, Huan-sha chi #24 (which 
Josephine Huang Hung calls the Beauty 
Trap, and Colin Mackerras the Laundering 
of the Silken Stole). 

Wei and his collaborators achieved 
fame when the k’un-ch’ii eclipsed other 
operatic forms as the chief dramatic pre- 
sentation in China. But it is Wei, the musical 
master and key member of a team which 
guided this dramatic style to its ultimate 
form, to whom we must give much of the 
credit. For the k’un-ch’ii style certainly 
changed the nature of theater entertain- 
ment and encouraged an_ impressive 
number of great playwrights to create a 
voluminous treasury of dramatic literature. 
This made the Ming opera a literary, as 
well as a performing, art, and one of the 
great glories of Chinese opera. 

[Editors’ note: It so happens that a 
near contemporary of the same name, a 
native of MHsin-chien #7#, Kiangsi, is 
often confused with him. This second Wei 
Liang-fu (T. Ai, H. fai, ef) came 
not only from a gentry family but was 
also a chii-jen of 1516 and a chin-shih of 
1526, later holding official positions as 
high as surveillance vice commissioner of 
Kwangsi (1550) and administration com- 
missioner of Hukuang (15517). A _ long 
eulogy by Wang Tsung-mu (q.v.) written 
in 1551 describes him as an elderly offi- 
cial, scholarly and upright. He must have 
been near sixty at that time, too late to 
start a new life in music.] 
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WEI Su f&#% (T. AR or th, H. Bh), 
1303-February 27, 1372, scholar and _his- 


torian, was a native of Chin-ch’i 43%, Fu- 
chou ##€/))/-fu, Kiangsi. The Wei family, 
originally from Honan, settled in Kiangsi 
in the early seventh century when one of its 
distinguished ancestors became the gover- 
nor of Fu-chou. The _ genealogical line, 
however, ended in the middle of the 13th 
century when the last descendant  pro- 
duced no heir and adopted the son of a 
Wang family who became Wei Su’s grand- 
father. The latter served as a chief ad- 
ministrator of the branch secretariat of 
Kiangsi under the Yuan and had a son 
who was Wei Su’s father. 

A precocious child, Wei Su began his 
studies under the instruction of his grand- 
father; by the age of fifteen, he is said 
to have had a good knowledge of the 
Classics. Then he went to Lin-ch’uanff )||, 
a neighboring district, to seek enlighten- 
ment from Wu Ch’eng (1249-1333), the 
doyen of late Yuan neo-Confucianism, and 
Fan Heng (1272-1330), also a leading 
Confucian scholar. It is said that the two 
were so impressed by his scholastic achieve- 
ment that they treated him as an equal 
and sought his advice on many subjects. 
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Wei Su’s reputation in literary circles 
eventually came to the attention of Chang 
Ch’i-yen (1285-1353), then head of the 
Censorate of the southern court; later, 
Chang brought him to Ta-tu (modern Pe- 
king), the Yuan capital. In 1342, upon his 
mentor’s recommendation, he was given 
charge of the selection of Confucian 
Classics for presentation at the audience of 
Emperor Toyon Temir (q.v.). This belated 
start at the age of forty was to inaugu- 
rate for Wei Su a long and remarkable 
official career. In 1347 he received an 
appointment as a scholar-in-waiting at 
the Hanlin Academy, and served as a 
compiler in the national history office. 
Following this, he memorialized the court 
on the urgent need to compile the history 
of the Sung, Liao, and Chin dynasties, 
and was successful. The court commissioned 
the officials in the two former Sung capitals, 
Kaifeng and Lin-an (Hangchow), to search 
for the archives of the Sung dynasty, and 
appointed him one of the compilers of the 
projected Sung history. In addition, he 
labored on the national history, producing 
chapters of the biographies of the em- 
presses and ladies-in-waiting and of the 
dynasty’s meritorious officials; these be- 
came the basis of the Yuian history project 
inaugurated during the early Ming (see 
Sung Lien). The emperor also entrusted 
him with the preparation of an annotated 
text of the Er-ya RHE, an ancient diction- 
ary, and other early writings now lost, 
which he completed within a few months. 

In the following decade, until the end 
of the Yuan, Wei Su had a series of 
rapid promotions in various ministries. He 
served successively as an erudite of the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifice (1351); a 
proctor of the National University, and a 
vice director of the ministry of War(1353), 
a director of bureaus in the Censorate 
(1355), ministries of Works, Agriculture, 
and in the end as minister of Rites (1357). 
He then entered the Secretariat (1358) 
in charge of the presentation of lectures 
to the emperor, and advanced to be a 
counselor (1360), a post which he held 
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for five successive years. In these various 
capacities, Wei Su distinguished himself 
as an upright, scrupulous, capable, and 
energetic official, When he served in the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifices, he occupied 
himself with the rectification of rituals; in 
the National University, he labored on 
the printing of the Classics; in the min- 
istry of War, he supervised the develop- 
ment of waste land into farmland; in the 
Censorate, he was an alert and outspoken 
critic of injustice; in the ministry of Works, 
he constantly remonstrated against un- 
necessary, expensive undertakings; in the 
board of Agriculture, he attended to the 
cultivation of the area near the capital to 
ensure a steady supply of grain for the 
population; in the ministry of Rites, he 
devoted himself to ritual matters concern- 
ing the state and to the promotion of 
public education; when he was a counsel- 
or in the Secretariat, he sought out the 
talented and recommended them to office. 
His long and distinguished career thus 
earned him an honored position in Yuan 
officialdom. 

In 1364 Wei was appointed a first- 
class bachelor (ch’eng-chih 7K‘) in the 
Hanlin Academy, concurrently in charge 
of the drafting of imperial edicts and 
memoranda and the compilation of na- 
tional histories. Late in this same year he 
was transferred to be a vice administrator 
in the branch secretariat of the Ling-pei 
‘ajdt province (in outer Mongolia), with- 
drew a year later, after the authorities 
repeatedly ignored his remonstrances, and 
retired to Fang-shan /#\lJ (southwest of 
modern Peking). During this time, the 
fortunes of the Yuan were rapidly declin- 
ing as the Mongols were repeatedly de- 
feated by the rebels in the south, while 
the army of Chu Yuan-chang was advanc- 
ing towards the north. In September, 
1368, under the pressure of the Ming 
forces, Toyon Temur deserted Ta-tu and 
fled in the direction of Shang-tu, appoint- 
ing Tadmiir-buga, the prince of Huai #€-F 
(d. 1368), minister in charge of the state. 
At this juncture, the prince recalled Wei 
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to the Hanlin Academy, but after only 
one day in office, Ta-tu fell to the advanc- 
ing Ming forces of Hsii Ta (q.v.), and his 
career under the Yiian came abruptly to 
an end. 

When Hsii’s forces entered Peking, Wei 
reportedly planned to die for his master by 
drowning himself in a well near _ his 
residence; he was prevented, however, by 
friends. They pointed out that, since he had 
been out of office before the fall of the 
Yuan, it would not be a disgrace for him to 
live as an ex-Yuian official; furthermore, 
he should survive for the sake of 
the Yiian history about which he knew so 
much. This is said to have convinced him. 
Aware that the Ming army might violate 
the national archives, he pleaded with 
the official in charge to remove them 
from the history office to a safe place; in 
this way, the Yuan shih-lu was rescued 
from possible destruction. In September, 
1368, together with a number of former 
Yuan officials, he went to call upon Hsii 
Ta, then commanding general, to offer 
his services to the new regime. Through 
Hsi’s arrangement the group arrived at 
Nanking in February, 1369, and was re- 
ceived in audience by Chu Yuan-chang 
who, delighted at the presence of the offi- 
cials, granted them lavish gifts and titles. 
Wei became an expositor-in-waiting in the 
Hanlin Academy and was entrusted with 
the composition of the Huang-ling pei 
(Epitaph for the imperial tomb; see Chu 
Yuan-chang), which he completed a month 
later. Shortly afterwards he was tem- 
porarily suspended from office, because of 
absenting himself from the imperial audi- 
ence, but was reinstalled in May, 1370, 
and subsequently appointed a scholar in 
the newly instituted college of literature 
(a, 3c¢8). During this time, the emperor 
often summoned him to the palace to 
inquire about events in the previous dy- 
nasty, particularly the reasons for its down- 
fall. On one such occasion, Wei spoke to 
the emperor on the urgency of recovering 
the remains of the Southern Sung emper- 
ors whose tombs were violated by the 
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notorious Tibetan lama Yang-lien-chen- 
chia pA Gn, or Byan-sprin 1Can-skya 
(d. 1292), and others around 1285. Chu 
Yiian-chang promptly commissioned au- 
thorities in the area to recover what impe- 
rial remains they could, and accord them 
a proper burial in a newly constructed 
mausoleum called Yung-mu ling 7K Ase in 
Shao-hsing, Chekiang; this was completed 
in 1370. Because of his fairly advanced 
age, Wei Su held no official position, but 
he occasionally received summons from 
the emperor to offer counsel on state mat- 
ters. Although he professed a title and 
was respected for his literary talents, he 
served the Ming with mixed feelings 
since the emperor looked down on him as 
an ex-Yiian official begging for service 
in the new regime. Probably for this 
same reason, he was relatively ignored by 
his contemporaries. Late in 1370 a certain 
censors orebukeds:him ‘for ‘serving “two 
dynasties and recommended his dismissal, 
Acting on this recommendation, Chu 
Yiian-chang banished him to Han-shan @ LI, 
Ho-chou Aji, as the custodian of the 
temple honoring Yu Ch’teh (1303-58), 
the Yuan commander of Anking who com- 
mitted suicide when the city fell to the 
rebel forces late in 1357. This was intend- 
ed apparently as a reminder of his own 
disloyalty to his former master. After liv- 
ingwinnexile: forvawyear,..hemdied’ at «the 
age of sixty-nine; later his body was 
brought back to his native place for burial. 
He was survived by two sons; the eldest, 
Wei Yu ff, a chin-shih of 1360, served as 
an instructor in a Confucian school in 
Anking; the youngest, Wei Yu jf (d. 
1371), served the Yuan asa proctor of the 
Confucian academy in the Ta-tu circuit. 
Wei Su earned the epithet of ‘lao- 
chien nce fain, (venerable; minister) for: his 
long and distinguished official career under 
the Yuan, but suffered from prejudicial 
treatment in his service with the Ming. 
Although admired for his scholarship and 
literary achievement, he was in the end 
indifferently received by the emperor and 
his colleagues. Except for Sung Lien, his 
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colleague in the history office who gave a 
balanced appraisal of him in an epitaph, 
Ming writers were generally less favorably 
disposed. Thev stigmatized him for deserting 
the Yuan to serve the Ming, and were 
seemingly unconvinced by the story that 
he decided not to die for his master be- 
cause he felt obliged to record the Yuan 
history. He became a subject of mockery, 
for example, in the Ju-lin wai-shih (The 
Scholars), the famous 18th century satirical 
novel by Wu Ching-tzu (ECCP), who 
characterized him as a senile official 
who depended on his past record and 
made little contribution. 

Wei Su was a belle-lettrist and prolific 
writer. His prose writing is characterized 
by a balanced, elegant classical style, while 
his poetry is considered spirited and 
rhythmic. The number of commissioned or 
requested pieces—imperial edicts, memo- 
randa, private epitaphs, tomb-inscriptions, 
and other essays—some of which are pre- 
served in his collected works, supply im- 
portant information on the events and per- 
sonages of the late Yuan and early Ming. 
His calligraphy was prized among his con- 
temporaries, while his particular style is 
said to have inaugurated a_ distinctive 
school. He was, moreover, a literary critic. 
As a prose stylist, he advocated a return 
to the archaic models of the pre-Han 
period, but he shared the view of Yang 
Wei-chen (q.v.), his distinguished contem- 
porary, that it was the style, rather than 
the spirit, that should be imitated. In this 
sense, aS a modern scholar sees it, Wei 
might be considered a precursor of the 
school of “seven early masters” in Ming 
literature who espoused a return to the 
archaic models of pre-T’ang writers (see 
Li Meng-yang). 

Despite his popularity, only a fraction 
of his writings, especially those composed 
during the Ming, has been preserved. 
This is because, although he enjoyed wide 
fame in the Yuan, for reasons stated 
above, he was relatively neglected by 
Ming authors as were his writings. His 
collection of poetry written during the 
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Yuan, entitled Yiin-lin chi 24kK#, 2 ch., 
was printed in 1337, with sequels of pu-i 
iia and Asii $$ pu-i, 2 ch. His other col- 
lection of prose and poetry, mostly written 
during the Yuan, called Yieh-hsiieh-chai 
kao FEB. is said originally to have 
contained 50 chiian, but only a small por- 
tion in 4 chiian was recovered by Kuei Yu- 
kuang (q.v.) from early Ming manuscripts. 
The National Library of Peiping has a 
manuscript copy of this work, unclassified, 
which appears to have been based on 
Kuei Yu-kuang’s transcription. (Both the 
Yiin-lin chi and Yiieh-hsiieh-chai kao have 
recently been reproduced in the Ssu-k’u 
chen-pen, ser. 3. The latter was based on 
a manuscript, 13 ch., preserved in the 
National Central Library. They were put 
together in a single collection known as 
Wei hsiieh-shih chi &&+-#, 14 ch., in 1748.) 
Through the recovery of additional writ- 
ings, another collection of Wei’s writings, 
entitled Wei T’ai-pu KE chi, 25 ch., was 
printed by Liu Ch’eng-kan (ECCP, p. 321) 
in 1914; in addition to the Yiin-lin chi, 
it includes a_ collection of essays, 10 ch., 
incorporating parts of the Yiieh-hsiieh-chai 
kao, with a sequel, 10 ch., and an appen- 
dix of biographical and _ bibliographical 
material, 1 ch.—by far the most complete 
collection of Wei Su’s literary works. 
Wei was also the author of other 
independent works. The best known, the 
Lin-chuan Wu Wen-cheng kung (Ts’ao-lu) 
nien-pu IRATE (HR) “FR, 1 ch, a 
chronological biography of Wu Ch’eng, 
his mentor, is included in the Wu Wen- 
cheng kung chiian-chi 4-4(1448). Among 
other works, the Ming-shih lists him as 
the author of the Er-ya liieh-i W#g, 19 
ch., probably the same work done under 
the auspices of Emperor Toyon Temir, 
which is now lost. To him is also attrib- 
uted the authorship of the Yian hai-yiin 
chih FC¥ssBzE, 1 ch., a short account of 
the history of maritime trade under the 
Yuan dynasty. This is found to be a fab- 
rication in his name, for a similar version 
is contained in the section “hai-yun” in 
the encyclopedic Ta-hsiieh yen-i pu by 
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Ch’iu Chiin (qg.v.). There is a chronologi- 
cal biography of Wei Su entitled Wei 
T’ai-p’u nien-p'u, by the late Ch’ing schol- 
ar Tsou Shu-jung #44; it is included 
in his /-su-yiian-—32[§j ts’ung-shu, printed 
in 1922. 
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WEN Chen-meng 2% (original ming 7 
WH, T. ace, H. fee), 1574-July 5, 1636, 
scholar-official, was born into a celebrated 
literary family of Wu #-hsien (Soochow). 
The Wen clan traced its ancestry 
back to the Han dynasty, while one of 
Wen Chen-meng’s direct forebears, Wen 
T’ien-hsiang (1236-January 3, 1283), was 
the last prime minister of the Southern 
Sung, finally executed for his continued 
intransigence towards the Mongols. His 
great-great-grandfather, Wen Cheng-ming 
(q.v.), grandfather, Wen P’eng, and his 
granduncle, Wen Po-jen (for both see 
Wen Cheng-ming), were all well-known 
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Ming artists. At the age of seventeen 
he obtained the chii-jen in Soochow, spe- 
cializing in the Ch’un-ch’iu. In spite of his 
family background, Wen was not success- 
ful in the metropolitan examination until 
his tenth attempt. Then at forty-eight 
(1622) he placed first in the palace exam- 
ination and was appointed a compiler 
in the Hanlin Academy. Not long after 
assuming this position, he submitted a 
memorial sharply critical of Wei Chung- 
hsien (ECCP) and vigorously defending 
Tsou Yuian-piao and Feng Ts’ung-wu 
(qq.v.). Both of these men had been senior 
censors and were foremost leaders of the 
Tung-lin movement (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng). 
Their enemies had impeached them for 
having established an academy, Shou-shan 
shu-ylian, in Peking (see Tsou Yiian-piao), 
not unlike the Tung-lin. Tsou and Feng 
were forced to retire. Wen compared the 
persecution of these men to the harassment 
of the philosopher Chu Hsi (1130-1200) by 
Han T’o-chou (d. 1207). Infuriated, Wei 
Chung-hsien secured from the emperor an 
order to have Wen Chen-meng beaten 
eighty blows in court. Such a punishment 
would have been terminal and was vigor- 
ously opposed by the grand secretary, 
Han K’uang (q.v.), and numerous other 
Officials. In the end Wen was merely 
demoted; he returned home without ac- 
cepting an inferior position. In retrospect 
this may have been a blessing in disguise, 
for in 1624, the year Yang Lien (ECCP) 
impeached Wei Chung-hsien, Wen was not 
in Office and thus escaped the sanguinary 
penalties dealt out to many of the Tung- 
lin sympathizers. 

In the winter of 1626 a fellow towns- 
man of Wen, Sun Wen-chai {4x7 H, wrote a 
poem grieving for the heroic’ general, 
Hsiung T’ing-pi (ECCP). Since Hsiung had 
been a victim of Wei Chung-hsien’s acts 
of terrorism and had been executed, Sun’s 
poem was viewed as treasonous and he 
was subsequently seized by the warden’s 
office. It later transpired that Wen and 
other Tung-lin sympathizers, Ch’en Jen-hsi 
(q.v.) and Cheng Man (ECCP), were also 
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involved in this case. Men K’o-hsin F4¥ 
% (cs 1619), a censor and partisan of 
Wei Chung-hsien, promptly impeached 
them, with the result that their names 
were all erased from the rolls. 

The situation changed markedly in 
the autumn and winter of 1627 with the 
death of Chu Yu-chiao (ECCP) and the 
subsequent departure and suicide of Wei 
Chung-hsien. Within the next few months 
a committee of high officials was ordered 
to investigate and determine the degree 
of culpability of those who had cooperated 
with the eunuch; numerous Tung-lin parti- 
sans too were recalled to service, Wen 
Chen-meng among them. In the spring of 
1629 a list was submitted called “the roster 
of traitors” (34). Although Wang Yung- 
kuang (see Wen T’i-jen), then minister 
of Personnel, was certainly one of the 
eunuch’s henchmen, the emperor did not 
cashier him. Wen vigorously memorialized 
against Wang. In defense Wang suggested 
to the emperor that Wen had _ personal 
and partisan motives for this impeach- 
ment, which may well have been true. The 
emperor, desirous of preventing one clique 
from ever dominating the government 
again, retained Wang and dropped the 
matter. 

As senior director of instruction, 
Wen daily lectured the young ruler on 
the Classics and their application to con- 
temporary government. His humorless ap- 
proach to this duty is touched on in his 
official biography. One day during the 
lectures, the emperor was leisurely sitting 
with his foot up resting on one knee. When 
Wen, in reading the Shu ching came to 
the passage, “The ruler of men: how can 
he be but respectful,” he looked over at 
the emperor’s foot. The latter promptly 
put his sleeve over it and slowly put his 
foot down. 

After a short time in office, Wen, 
coming into conflict with powerful anti- 
Tung-lin ministers, retired to his home 
rather than take a lower appointment. 
In 1632, however, he returned as a junior 
supervisor of instruction. Two years 
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later the emperor ordered his ministers to 
recommend an eminent scholar to lecture 
on the Spring and Autumn Annals, which 
he thought would be an aid in pacifying 
rebellions. Traditionally, this work had 
not been included in the list of Classics 
discussed before the emperor because of 
the numerous incidents of improper rela- 
tionships, 7.e., inferiors killing superiors. 
Wen Chen-meng was renowned for his 
knowledge of this Classic, having special- 
ized in it at an early age. But Wen T’i- 
jen, an opponent of the Tung-lin group 
and the chief grand secretary, did not 
suggest his name. Ch’ien Shih-sheng (q.v.), 
who had recently (October, 1633) become 
a grand secretary, however, was favor- 
ably disposed towards Tung-lin partisans 
and recommended Wen Chen-meng. Wen 
T’i-jen could not but concur in the nomi- 
nation. In February, 1635, when the rebels 
were ravaging the imperial tombs at Feng- 


yang (see Chang Hsien-chung, ECCP), 
Wen submitted a memorial suggesting 
various administrative reforms. He was 


especially critical of the triennial evalua- 
tions of the ministry of Personnel and of 
the favoritism and partisanship evident in 
the promotion of officials. The grand sec- 
retaries, Wen T’i-jen and Wang Ying- 
hsiung EERE (T. SERB, H. #84, cs 1613), 
however, effectively thwarted any construc- 
tive changes. In July of the same year 
the emperor determined to increase the 
number of grand secretaries. Although 
Wen Chen-meng, pleading illness, asked 
not to be considered, he was appointed in 
August to be vice minister of Rites and 
concurrent grand secretary. Within three 
months he came into sharp conflict with 
Wen T’i-jen over the naming of a new 
chief minister of the Court of Imperial 
Sacrifices. Both Ho Wu-tsou {aj 8% (T. #e 
RK, H. 3h, cs 1619) and Wen Chen- 
meng, as the two most pro-Tung-lin grand 
secretaries, recommended a like-minded 
official, Hsti Yu-ch’ing 4-4 (CT. RA, 
tk, H. AB, cs 1616). Wen T’i-jen, natur- 
ally opposed to Hsii, persuaded his hench- 
man, the minister of Personnel, Hsieh 
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Sheng (ECCP), to impeach him. When 
Wen and Ho attempted to defend Hsii 
and others who were included in the im- 
peachment, the emperor rebuked them for 
“favoritism and causing confusion.” Ho 
Wu-tsou was dismissed and Wen Chen- 
meng, dropping his commission, retired 
(December 15, 1635). 

A few months later, his nephew and 
close companion from childhood, Yao Hsi- 
meng (see Ch’ien Shih-sheng), who had 
himself been forced into retirement shortly 
before Wen, expired. Wen, grief stricken, 
followed his beloved nephew not long 
afterwards. This was in the summer of 
1636. In almost all of the conflicts re- 
corded in the Ming-shih in which Wen 
became involved, Yao played some col- 
lateral or tangential role. Indeed, it would 
seem that of the two Yao was by far 
the more vigorous Tung-lin partisan. 
According to Chu I-tsun (ECCP), in his 
Ching-chih-chii shih-hua, Wenwas the most 
outspoken of the fifty grand _ secretaries 
of the Ch’ung-chen period. 

In 1639 and 1642, as posthumous awards, 
Wen’s former office was restored to him 
and then he was named minister of Rites. 
During the reign of Chu Yu-sung (ECCP), 
he was canonized Wen-su 3c##§. Wen had a 
younger brother of some note, Wen Chen- 
heng = and two sons, Wen Ping 3 and 
Wen Ch’eng 3e (T. FEF); the last died 
defending the dynasty against the Man- 
chus. The younger brother, Wen Chen-heng 
(T. Fe, H. AMEE, Pth. APR, 1585- 
1645), a tribute scholar in the National 
University during the T’ien-ch’i era, served 
for a time in the last years of the Ming 
as a drafter in the central drafting office 
of the Wu-ying hall ptzeh. He is better 
known, however, as a talented lute player, 
calligrapher, landscapist, and author of the 
Chang wu chih fe%p, 12 ch., which— 
unlike his brother’s best-known works— 
was included in the Ssu-k’u chiian-shu. It 
is noteworthy for its study of everyday 
life in his own time. The twelve chiian 
are divided as follows: 1) the house, 2) 
flowers and trees, 3) water and rocks, 4) 
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birds and fishes, 5) painting and calligra- 
phy, 6) tables and couches, 7) miscel- 
lanous (including household utensils, combs, 
stationery, lutes), 8) costumes and _ bed- 
ding, 9) boats and wheeled vehicles, 10) 
arrangement of household objects, 11) 
fruits and vegetables, and 12) incense and 
tea. The Wu-hsien chih records also a 
number of other pieces by Wen, among 
them the Wen-sheng hsiao-tsao ™A//\&, 
1 ch.; this was listed for destruction in the 
18th century, but Sun Tien-ch’i reports 
the existence of an old manuscript copy. 
Wen may also be the author of the vivid 
account of the uprising at Soochow in 
the spring of 1626, entitled K’ai-tu chuan- 
hsin (see Chou Shun-ch’ang), translated 
by Charles O. Hucker. Wen refused to 
live under the Manchu rule and _ starved 
himself to death at the age of sixty. 

Wen Ping. Clift, HH. A, 1609+ 
69), the elder son, hid in the mountains 
at the collapse of the Ming. When cap- 
tured and urged to enter official life, he 
refused, remarking: “I dare not disgrace 
my father.” Eventually he committed sui- 
cide, his wife, née Chou fj, following 
him in death. Wen Ping left several books 
of some significance for understanding 
events of his day. There is the Lieh Huang 
hsiao-shih FE /\\a%, 6 ch., which Ch’en 
Shou-yi BRA has called “Brief notes on 
Emperor Ch’ung-Cheng,” and from which he 
has culled several passages dealing with the 
sectarian rivalry at the court at the end 
of the Ming. A second, entitled Hsien-po 
chih shih 5e#8EG, 2 ch., records events 
of the years 1573-1624 and _ 1625-29, 
stressing the “three cases” (see Kao P’an- 
lung) which plagued the dynasty near its end, 
and the misdeeds of the eunuch Wei Chung- 
hsien. To the printed copy of the K’ang- 
hsi period has been added, in manuscript, 
notes on the last emperor’s attempt to 
quell the rebellions of his time (19 pages), 
the Tung-lin lieh-chuan (11 pp.) by Ch’en 
Ting (see Tao-chi), and an account of 
the building of a temple by Wei Chung- 
hsien (2 pp.). (This rare copy is in the 
National Library of Peiping.) The Ssu-k’u 
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editors describe the book but did not 
include it in the Imperial Library, as the 
title was put on the proscribed list. A 
third work is his account of the years of 
the Manchu take-over, Chia-i shih-an BZ, 
EZ, 2 ch; it commences with the 4th 
lunar month of 1644 and ends with the 
12th lunar month of the following year 
(actually January 17-February 15, 1646). 
This too was proscribed. Finally there is 
Wen’s book on the internal history of the 
Wan-li years, Ting-ling chu-liieh FERBETER., 
10 ch., in which the factional strife is 
clearly described; it was written after the 
collapse of the Ming. This is known only 
in manuscript, on microfilm, or in photo- 
copy. 

A number of Wen Chen-meng’s lit- 
erary contributions have survived. His Ku 
Su ming-hsien hsiao-chi th A EE’) ac (Notes 
on famous personages of old Soochow), 
2ch., and (Nien yang hsii kung) ting shu 
chi (@BReAZ) Bic (Notes on Sze- 
chwan), 1 ch. have been made widely 
available through various collectanea; so 
also two short Taoist works which he 
edited: Tao-te-ching ping-chu @@@AY 
and Lao-tzu hui-han #f22(K. Wen left 
as well a draft collection of poetry en- 
titled Yao-p’u 32/B] (A garden of herbs) 
and the Ts’e-hsiieh yiian chi (BE), which 
was proscribed in the following century, 
and seems no longer extant. Chu _ JI-tsun 
remarks that Wen’s poetry was “level and 
elegant...intricate yet clear and _ perspi- 
cuous.” 
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WEN Cheng-ming 384 (original ming: 


Pi #e, tzu: Cheng-ming, and ath, H. 4 
ip), November 6, 1470-1559, painter, callig- 
rapher, and scholar, was a native of Wu- 
hsien (Soochow). He was a descendant of 
the same clan as Wen T’ien-hsiang (1236- 
January 3, 1283), the noted last-ditch de- 
fender of the Sung, and traced his ances- 
try far back in Chinese history. In recog- 
nition of this fact he took as his hao the 
name of the district in Hukuang, Heng- 
shan, where the Wen family established 
itself shortly after the year A.D. 1000. Not 
until the time of Wen Cheng-ming’s great- 
grandfather, Wen Hui %¢, who belonged 
in the military officer category, did the 
family move to the area of Soochow. 
Relatively early in his long life Wen 
Cheng-ming dropped his given name, Pi, 
in favor of his tzu. It was not, however, 
a youthful change. Evidence from dated 
paintings finds him still using the name 
Pi in his mid-forties. The year 1515 (or 
possibly 1516) is the last clear date that 
he employed both Pi and Cheng-ming 
for his signature or seal. When he was 
young he appeared to some to be a very 
dull boy. Only his father, Wen Lin 4 (T. 
S242, 1445-99, cs 1472), differed, having 
faith, we are told, that the boy’s talents 
would in time reveal themselves. The 
father died suddenly while serving as 
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prefect of Wen-chou 74 }|, Chekiang, and 
though Wen Cheng-ming rushed to his 
side, he arrived three days too late. The 
accounts, such as his biography in the 
Ming-shih, asserting that Wen was sixteen 
sui at this time, are in error. 

The story is told that at the time of 
Wen Lin’s death, his colleagues collected a 
sum of money to present to the son, but 
that the latter refused to accept it. This 
sense of family pride and independence 
becomes a constant theme that is stressed 
in all accounts of Wen Cheng-ming’s 
life. There is another story about his 
relative poverty at this time. Yu Chien 
fi (T. te, 1453-1527, cs 1490), who 
held the title of censor and was a friend 
of Wen’s uncle, Wen Shen @ (T. Sm, 
1462-1525, cs 1487, his father’s younger 
half-brother), wished to give him some 
money. But when the uncle questioned 
the adequacy of his food, the young 
scholar asserted that he had enough gruel 
to eat; when asked as to his clothes, Wen 
insisted that the spots on them were 
caused by rain and were temporary, and 


when finally the uncle suggested that 
something should be done to clear the 
drain before his living quarters, Wen re- 


plied that such action would damage the 
houses of his neighbors. Yu Chien then 
gave up his attempts to render aid. 

Wen devoted himself early in life 
to acquiring the learning and artistic 
skills for which he was to become so 
famous. He was helped by several of his 
father’s close friends. Wu K’uan (q. yv.), 
who achieved the chin-shih in the same 
year as Wen Lin, is said to have guided 
his prose, and sometimes also his poetry 
and calligraphy; Li Ying-chen 25/f€#q (T. 
si(G, 1431-93) helped him with his callig- 
raphy; and Shen Chou (gq. v.) was his 
master in painting. In addition he was 
close to others of his own generation 
who shared the same scholarly and artistic 
interests; they helped make Soochow 
China’s major cultural center at this time. 
These were Chu Yiin-ming (q. v.), Soo- 
chow’s leading calligrapher; T’ang Yin (q. 
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v.), the painter; and Hstii Chen-ch’ing (q. 
y.), the leading literary personality. While 
the great figures of the day are usually 
cited as excelling in some branch of the 
arts, they most certainly were gifted in 
more than one. Thus Wen wrote a good 
deal of poetry, which has found its way 
into standard anthologies, and in his col- 
lected writings, Fu-i’ien chi fi fas, there 
are some seven hundred forty-one poems 
preserved. 

By this time in China’s history, cultur- 
al attainments were constantly compared 
to or contrasted with those of earlier 
days. Styles of the past were of vital 
importance in forming one’s own. Accord- 
ingly writers brought forth great names 
when discussing Wen’s artistic work. Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322), an artist of high 
accomplishment, was his most admired 
model. As Wen’s pupil, Ch’en Tao-fu (gq. 
v.), wrote of the “Seven Junipers” that 
Wen painted with the Yiian master in 
mind: “In his lines and washes, deli- 
cate and lush, he attained the essence of 
Chao Meng-fu’s genius.” Li Kung-lin(1049 
-1106) is sometimes named as another 
influence. As we now look critically at 
Wen’s existing paintings, we can affirm 
that his interest in the painting of the 
past ranged far more widely than stand- 
ard esthetics of the literati would in- 
dicate. 

Early in life Wen had not followed a 
course leading to the official examina- 
tions, and attempts to involve him in gov- 
ernment service after he had acquired 
some fame met with indifferent success. 
In 1519-20, when the prince of Ning, 
Chu Ch’en-hao (see Wang Shou-jen), led 
a revolt in Kiangsi, he tried unsuccessfully 
to enlist the services of Wen, then in his 
late forties. Wen, refusing his invitation 
and offer of money, pleaded illness. 

At the age of fifty-three sui he was 
recommended to Peking for an official 
post by the governor, Li Ch’ung-ssu 4:9§ 
Wa CT. +16, H. FS, 1462-1528, cs 1487). 
His trip north during the spring of 1523 
along the Grand Canal was memorable 
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enough to inspire a series of poems, the 
first from Yangchow. On being examined 
by the ministry of Personnel, he obtained 
the rank of consultant (9B) in the Hanlin 
Academy and worked on the shih-lu of 
the Cheng-te period. He was awarded the 
“golden belt” for his services when the 
history was completed (1525). He is said 
to have had to petition the throne three 
times for retirement. Finally, in 1526, 
after approximately three years in the 
north, he was allowed to return home. 
Since it was winter, he waited for the 
spring thaw to permit his return by boat. 

From this time on, the rest of his 
long life was spent in his native Soochow 
where he earned lasting fame as an in- 
dependent scholar-painter. Although some 
accounts indicate that he now built for 
himself a special dwelling or studio, call- 
ing it Yi-ch’ing shan-fang —8%|\) & (Jade- 
chime mountain-dwelling), it seems to have 
been in existence before his trip north; 
an example of his calligraphy (in Kansas 
City’s Nelson Gallery) written at the Yu- 
ch’ing shan-fang is dated in the eighth 
month of 1516. Another important studio 
was the T’ing-yiin-kuan (#2248 (Hall of 
the lingering clouds), mentioned, for ex- 
ample, on paintings of 1517 and 1538. 

It is clear that an artist-scholar like 
Wen was far more important for his 
writing, his calligraphy, and his painting 
than for his activities in office. There is 
thus little about his long life in Soochow 
that offers significant material for stand- 
ard Chinese biographies. Fortunately a 
large number of scrolls by Wen have 
been preserved. Occasionally inscriptions 
on them give us insights into his career. 
Thus we know that in 1497 he was still 
under the tutelage of Shen Chou, who 
asked him to copy a painting by Chao 
Meng-fu. Toward the end of 1507 he 
painted a small hanging scroll for a cer- 
tain Lai-shih #74 who was going north 
(for official service). This travel present 
is perhaps Wen’s earliest dated preserved 
scroll. In 1508 he visited nearby Tien- 
ping MountainX2|l, which was a rather 
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frequent goal of local expeditions. An- 
other important local pilgrimage spot must 
have been West Island on Tung-t’ing Lake 
Val REPa il. We know from a painting that 
Wen was there in 1543. The memory of 
his travels to the north stayed with him. 
In 1527, on his return, he had been suf- 
ficiently impressed by the northern pine 
trees to become involved in a painting 
of this theme, finished only by 1531. As 
late as 1537, fourteen years after his 
journey to Peking, he wrote out the ser- 
ies of poems—mentioned above—that he 
had composed on the trip. In his later 
years. he was very close to Hua Hsia##€5, 
a collector and scholar in Wu-hsif€¢}. In 
1549 Wen painted a picture of Hua’s stu- 
dio; later he sent Hua a magnolia painting 
in return for the hospitality shown while 
visiting him there. The Soochow artist 
painted the studio again eight years later 
in 1557. His interest in the theme of old 
age, particularly in painting rocks and 
ancient trees is important at this time 
(1549-51). Yet the most significant fact 
about his advancing years seems to have 
been not the weakening of his powers, 
but a constant vigor and strength. The 
careful precise brushing of small k’ai-shu 
script continued to the end of his life. 
At the age of eighty-six he carefully cop- 
ied the Chih-pi fu JReeRR (Red Cliff) by 
Su Shih (January 8, 1037-1101) in this 
Style to pay back a wager for having lost 
a game of chess. One of the greatest 
examples of his calligraphy in a _ bold 
standard style comes from the final year 
of his life when he was eighty-nine. He 
died peacefully while writing a friend’s 
tomb inscription; putting aside his brush 
he sat motionless, going, we are told, like 
an immortal. 

As might be expected, Wen seems to 
have had a model family. His wife was a 
daughter of Wu Yui Je (T. HES, H. HE, 
1443-1526, cs 1475). She was born the 
same year as her husband, but died at the 
age of seventy-two in 1542. They had three 
sons and two daughters. We know most 
about two of the sons who were import- 
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ant artists in their own right: Wen P’eng 
we (T. AR, H. =H, 1489-1573), the 
eldest, and Wen Chia 3 (T. (KK, H. 2 
7k, 1501-83), his second son. A nephew, 
Wen Po-jen (Af. (T. mR, H. HE, 1502- 
75), was also one of the leading artists 
of his day. The skills of the family con- 
tinued for several generations and thus 
one finds a grandson, Wen Ts’ung-ch’ang 
se (7. Bi. BB 1574-1648), and a 
great-granddaughter, (Chao) Wen Shu 
GB) WW (1595-1634), often listed among 
the names of later artists. 

Wen Cheng-ming’s influence spread 
to a whole circle of pupils and friends. 
In this group one may mention Ch’en 
Tao-fu, Wang Ch’ung, Lu Chih (qq. y.), 
Wang Ku-hsiang —#pe(T. Raz, H. BS, 
1501-68), Ch’ien Ku, Chii Chieh (qq. v.), 
and Lu Shih-tao Beanie (T. (i, H. scpH, 
cs 1538). Wen is one of the first artists 
in Chinese history from whom we have 
such a rich store of surviving painting and 
calligraphy. Not until the Ch’ing dynasty do 
we appear to have comparable bodies of 
material that we can with confidence 
associate with individual artists. While we 
have something of the same phenomenon 
in the case of Shen Chou, teacher of 
Wen, for thelatter even more is available 
and many of the finest works are care- 
fully dated. While Shen may always stand 
as the figure who made Soochow synony- 
mous with the greatness of scholar-painting 
in the Ming period, Wen distilled his 
master’s more blunt beginnings to the point 
of a refined and clearly conscious art. 
We surely do not yet know enough about 
this art to select with certainty all auth- 
entic paintings from the great mass of 
attributed works. But since Wen’s life was 
so much his painting—a seemingly endless 
stream of creativity—no account of that 
life would be complete without a substan- 
tial, although not definitive, list of scrolls 
known now either in relatively available 
originals or through existing reproduc- 
tions. A starting point for an understanding 
of Wen’s art is the list of paintings given 
by Osvald Sirén. For the seals on some 
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of his paintings see Victoria Contag and 
C. C. Wang. 
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WEN Tii-jen YRa8{= (T. SIP), H. (We), 
died August 9, 1638, the favorite and most 
controversial minister of the last Ming 
emperor, was a native of Wu-ch’eng EfZ 
Chekiang. A chin-shih of 1598, he was se- 
lected to be a Hanlin bachelor, later rising 
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to compiler. From 1612 to 1615 he served 
as director of studies at the National Uni- 
versity in Nanking. In 1622 he became 
junior vice minister of Rites. Two years 
later he was made senior vice minister, 
but due to the death of one of his parents 
he retired before assuming the post. Early 
in 1628 he became minister of Rites in 
Nanking, but he had hardly entered on 
his duties when he was posted to Peking 
to serve as grand supervisor of instruction 
with the concurrent title of minister of 
Rites. In November, 1628, the grand 
secretary, Liu Hung-hsitin (see Chou Yen- 
ju), a leading Tung-lin partisan, was 
dismissed and banished to the frontier. 
The next month the emperor ordered the 
nine ministers, chief supervising secretaries, 
and censors to recommend candidates 
to fill the vacated office. Eleven names 
were suggested, including the junior vice 
minister of Rites, Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) 
junior vice minister of Personnel, Ho Ju- 
ch’ung (see Liu Ching-t’ing); the censor- 
in-chief, Ts’ao Yu-pien #-FyYF (T. BY, 
H. §i-f, 1558-1634, cs 1592); and the 
minister of Personnel, Wang Yung-kuang 
KI (cs 1592). The committee which 
named these men was dominated by 
members of the Tung-lin politico-literary 
group. It is not surprising that they recom- 
mended chiefly their associates or those 
Sympathetic with their views. Wang Yung- 
kuang seems to be the only exception. 
Reportedly Ch’ien Ch’ien-i worked hard 
to have himself named first on _ the list 
because customarily such a_ designation 
assured a man the appointment. Two men 
who considered themselves better quali- 
fied, and were angered by their exclusion, 
were Chou Yen-ju and Wen T’i-jen. They 
at once conspired to discredit the com- 
mittee. It so happened that in 1621, while 
supervising the provincial examination in 
Chekiang, Ch’ien Ch’ien-i had become 
involved in a bribery scandal concerning 
one of the candidates. Ch’ien was ap- 
parently innocent, and he himself had 
exposed the suspect in a memorial; more- 
over, the case had long been decided and 
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the guilty parties appropriately disciplined. 
Wen, however, memorialized against 
selecting a man of Ch’ien’s record for 
the post of grand secretary. The emperor 
promptly summoned Ch’ien and Wen to a 
hearing at a court session, during which 
Wen eloquently convinced the emperor of 
his own loyalty and honesty and of the 
conspiracy of Ch’ién and the Tung-lin 
group. Ch’ien was sent home and later 
his name was struck from the official 
roll. Most of his supporters were punished, 
one being imprisoned; several, including 
Ch’ Shih-ssu (ECCP) and the censor, 
Fang K’o-chuang feasit: (T. BB, H. 
%, 1579-1653, cs 1604), being demoted to 
various provincial offices. 

For having antagonized the Tung-lin 
group Wen became the target of repeated 
denunciations and accusations which, 
however, were either petty or could not 
be substantiated. This further strengthened 
the emperor’s suspicion that the memorials 
against Wen were largely motivated by 
partisan concern. Wen also was careful 
about his own conduct so as to avoid any 
cause for suspicion. Though he was not 
appointed to the Grand Secretariat for 
another year, his arguments carried the 
day. 

In the winter of 1629 the Manchus 
invaded north China by way of Mongolia. 
Yuan Ch’ung-huan (ECCP), who enjoyed 
considerable Tung-lin support at _ court, 
was forced to withdraw from Liaotung in 
order to defend the capital. Whereupon 
the anti-Tung-lin faction led by Wang 
Yung-kuang seized this opportunity to 
accuse Yuan Ch’ung-huan of treason for 
having made a truce with the Manchus in 
September, 1626. They also impeached 
Yiian’s sponsor, Grand Secretary Ch’ien 
Lung-hsi (see Ch’ien Shih-sheng). Chien. 
barely escaping execution, and another 
grand Secretary, Han K’uang (q.v.), were 
both forced to resign in February, 1630—a 
major setback for the Tung-lin. Yuan was 
condemned to dismemberment in_ the 
market place, and later his major Tung-lin 
supporter, Ch’ien, was arrested. 
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In the same year both Wen and his 
colleague Chou Yen-ju were appointed 
grand secretaries. At the end of the year 
Wen received the honorary distinction of 
junior guardian of the heir apparent as 
a reward for his efforts in completing 
the Shen-tsung shih-lu. This, together with 
the shih-lu of the T’ien-ch’i period, prob- 
ably completed in 1637, is the only 
literary work associated with the name 
of Wen T’i-jen. In 1632 the chief grand 
secretary, Chou Yen-ju, was impeached by 
Tung-lin censors. Wen, who coveted 
Chou’s position, secretly worked to under- 
mine his influence, and in July, 1633, 
Chou was forced to resign, his dissimulat- 
ing friend succeeding to his rank. In 
August, Ho Ju-ch’ung, a Tung-lin partisan 
who had resigned from the Grand Secre- 
tariat two years earlier, declined to accept 
an impérial summons to return to_ his 
office. Whereupon the supervising secre- 
tary Huang Shao-chieh ##47~ (or #, cs 
1625) suggested to the emperor that the 
reason for Ho’s preference for retirement 
was the reluctance of a superior man to 
associate with his opposite. Angered by 
such criticism, Wen promptly managed to 
have the censor demoted and assigned to 
a provincial post. In similar ways he suc- 
ceeded in removing many Tung-lin men 
and in promoting their opponents. 

In February of the following year, at 
Wen’s instigation, an opportunist from 
Ch’ang-shu 7%, Nan-Chihli, Chang Han- 
ju 42% —8, impeached his fellow townsmen 
Ch’ien Ch’ien-i and Ch’ii Shih-ssu. Wen 
attached to the memorial the suggestion 
that both men _ be imprisoned. Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i then sought help from the direc- 
tor of ceremonials, Ts’ao Hua-ch’un # (bys, 
the leading palace eunuch. It so happened 
that when Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP) mur- 
dered Wang An (see Kao P’an-lung), the 
eunuch friendly to the Tung-lin party, 
Ch’ien wrote the inscription for his tomb. 
Wang An had sponsored Ts’ao so that it 
was natural for the latter to be favorably 
disposed towards Ch’ien. Chang Han-ju, 
however, discovered this collusion and 
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reported it to his patron. Whereupon Wen 
secretly memorialized the emperor intimat- 
ing that Ts’ao Hua-ch’un was guilty of 
a crime. The emperor showed Ts’ao this me- 
morial; the latter, protesting his innocence, 
urged an investigation of the charges. 
The machinations of Wen and Chang 
accordingly came to light. The emperor 
ordered Chang to be confined in a cangue 
until dead. From then on one memorial 
after another denounced Wen. In June he 
begged to retire on the grounds of ill 
health, perhaps expecting an _ imperial 
reply begging him to remain. To his sur- 
prise, the emperor granted his request. Wen 
was dining when the order came. So great 
was his consternation that he dropped his 
spoon and chopsticks. It seems, however, 
the imperial trust in him did not waver 
for, after his death, the emperor conferred 
on him the posthumous rank of grand 
tutor and the designation Wen-chung 23¢ 
a: 

Little is known of Wen’s family. 
Because of his office, however, his great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father all 
received posthumous honors and are men- 
tioned in the gazetteer of Wu-ch’eng. His 
younger brother, Wen Yu-jen f= (T. 
fi), through the yin privilege, received 
official preferment. Wen T’i-jen’s three 
sons, Wen Yen fK (T. 2&), Wen K’an 
i (T. 2), and Wen Chi 4§ CT. 25H). 
received minor offices in the capital by 
virtue of the position of their father. Wen 
Yen was given the office of vice minister 
of the seal office, while the other two 
served as drafters (rank 7B) in the central 
drafting office, positions commonly re- 
served for those who entered the civil 
service by means other than the literary 
examinations. 

The official biography of Wen T’i-jen 
is included in a section of the Ming-shih 
entitled “Chien-ch’en” #ff2, which may be 
rendered as “treacherous ministers.” There 
are only six major biographies in this 
section. Three of these treat officials of 
the late Ming: Wen T’i-jen, Chou Yen-ju. 
and Ma Shih-ying (ECCP). None of these 
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three may properly be considered trai- 
torous. Furthermore, even his arch enemies 
grudgingly conceded Wen’s incorruptibility. 
It seems that the only characteristic com- 
mon to these three was their opposition 
to the Tung-lin. In view of this, some 
questions as to their judgment fall upon 
the writers of Ming history. 

The Ming-ch’ao chi-shih pen-mo, com- 
piled by Ku Ying-t’ai (ECCP) and first 
printed in 1658, was one of the earliest 
attempts at writing the history of the 
previous dynasty. Its chapter on the Tung- 
lin group, “Tung-lin-tang i” #2, chiian 66, 
was reportedly written by Wu Ying-chi 
(ECCP, p. 52), a member of the Fu-she 
(idem., p. 52), the politico-literary group 
most strongly opposed to Wen _ T’i-jen. 
Another important influence on historians 
of the Ming in early Ch’ing was Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i, Wen’s long-time enemy. Ch’ien 
himself had finished a draft Ming history 
which was destroyed by fire before publi- 
cation. Even more important in the intel- 
lectual milieu of the mid-17th century 
was Huang Tsung-hsi (ECCP). His father 
had been one of the early victims of Wei 
Chung-hsien, while he himself was among 
the most active members of the Fu-she. 
It is reported that when Chu Yu-chien 
(ECCP) came to the throne in 1627, Huang 
Tsung-hsi made his way to the capital 
with an awl in his sleeve for the purpose 
of avenging his father. Huang’s partisan 
commitment can hardly be doubted. Con- 
sidering the fact that the Ming-shih kao 
was compiled by a pupil of Huang, Wan 
Ssu-tung (ECCP), the pro-Tung-lin bias 
is not surprising. Wan T’ai (ECCP), the 
father of Wan Ssu-t’ung, was a student 
of a leading Tung-lin partisan, Liu Tsung- 
chou (ECCP), and, of course, a _ close 
friend of Huang Tsung-hsi. With this 
background, one finds it hard to see how 
Wan could have dealt differently with anti- 
Tung-lin subjects. The biography of Wen 
T’i-jen in the Ming-shih is only a slightly 
abridged version of the one in the Ming- 
shih kao. 

All the biographies of Wen T’i-jen 
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are filled with memorials 
members criticizing him. Furthermore, 
since Wen was a grand secretary from 
1630 to 1637, chief grand secretary from 
1633 to 1637, and since his collaborator. 
Hsiieh Kuo-kuan (ECCP, p. 53), was chief 
grand secretary from 1637 to 1640, as was 
Chou Yen-ju from 1640 to 1643, historians 
are fond of observing that Wen’s malad- 
ministration was largely responsible for 
the fall of the Ming. It is true that of the 
fifty grand secretaries of the Ch’ung-chen 
period Wen T’i-jen was the most powerful 
and held office the longest. Yet it is highly 
doubtful that the blame heaped upon him 
is justified. Certainly the lax administra- 
tion of the Wan-li emperor and _ the 
eunuch disaster of the T’ien-ch’i period 
cannot be laid at his door. What steps the 
favorite grand secretary of the last emperor 
might have taken to stem the tide of 
decline are not recorded in the incomplete 
dynastic records. Only biographies written 


of Tung-lin 


by vindictive partisans allotting “praise 
and blame” remain. 
[Editors’ note: As a _ controversial 


figure in history Wen T’i-jen warrants 
closer study. An analytical examination of 
the personalities and events he dealt with 
may throw more light on the man himself, 
and perhaps also present a_ plausible ex- 
planation of the sharply different opinions 
about him offered by his contemporaries 
as well as by later writers. He im- 
pressed his emperor as a minister entirely 
trustworthy and well versed in literature, 
and a competent and loyal secretary, 
warranting the posthumous name _ of 
Wen-chung which the emperor must have 
chosen deliberately. This is in diamet- 
rical opposition to Wen’s designation as 
a treacherous or perfidious minister in 
the official Ming-shih. It is interesting to 
note that in August, 1644, four months 
after the fall of Peking to the rebels, the 
prince of Fu (Chu Yu-sung, ECCP), in an 
investigation as to who might be held re- 
sponsible for the disaster, found Wen T’i- 
jen as much to be condemned as the two 
grand secretaries, Chou Yen-ju and Hsueh 
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Kuo-kuan, both of whom had been sen- 
tenced to death. The Nanking regime 
deprived all three of posthumous honors 
but, because Wen was the only one who 
had received any, the verdict affected him 
alone. The name Wen-chung was accord- 
ingly withdrawn. But half a year later the 
case was reopened and this coveted can- 
onization restored to him. 

T’an Ch’ien (q.v.), a contemporary of 
Wen, rebutted public opinion which 
judged Wen a usurper and perpetrator of 
treacherous acts. In T’an’s opinion the 
emperor (Chu Yu-chien) was not a_ ruler 
who could have tolerated such a minister. 
T’an, however, said that Wen followed 
the emperor’s wish to pursue a policy 
of harsh treatment of those considered 
guilty and, in order to avoid being 
censored himself, kept free from any 
taint of bribery. Another contemporary, Li 
Ch’ing (ECCP), recorded that Wen was 
an accomplished writer of imperial com- 
ments on memorials, and lamented that 
on reflection the two grand secretaries. 
Wen and Chou, and the War minister 
Yang Ssu-ch’ang (q. v.), had all been 
denounced for bringing on the ruin of 
the empire. Although many seem to think 
that the emperor, who made the decisions 
and chose the men to carry them out, had 
only himself to blame, nevertheless, they 
were reluctant to say so plainly, probably 
out of consideration of the fact that the 
emperor did redeem himself by commit- 
ting suicide.] 
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WU Ch’eng !2)X%, original name Mai-li Sg, 
died January 15, 1434, a native of Liao- 
yang 348% in Liaotung, served as a_ mili- 
tary commander under five emperors during 
the fifty years of his career. Mai-lu’s 
father, probably of Mongol origin, served 
in the late Yuan period as an administra- 
tive assistant of the Liao-yang branch 
province but submitted to the Ming court 


in 1388, presumably at the call of the 
Mongol general, Kuan-tung #8 (the 
duke of Ch’tan-kuo 4 [892), following 


the latter’s surrender in July, 1387. Mai-lu, 
who accompanied his father to China, 
was subsequently appointed a platoon 
commander of the Yung-p’ing 5x7 guard, 
east of Peiping, and rose to become a 
company commander. When Chu Ti (q.v.), 
then prince of Yen, started his rebellion 
against Chu Yun-wen (q.v.) in the autumn 
of 1399, Wu submitted to the prince with 
his Mongol soldiers and was rewarded 
with a promotion to be a regional vice 
commander of Peiping. During the next 
three years he took part in several major 
campaigns and gained the confidence of 
Chu Ti. 

In January, 1403, shortly after Chu Ti’s 
enthronement, Mai-ltii adopted the Chinese 
name Wu Ch’eng and advanced to 
the rank of commander. He was periodi- 
cally dispatched to the northern frontier 
to oppose the intrusion of Mongol tribes- 
men. In March, 1410, Wu was selected to 
join the expeditionary force, led by Chu 
Ti against the Mongol tribes of Bunyasiri 
and Aruytai (q.v.), in the Keriilen River 
valley in revenge for an earlier defeat 
(see Qoryocin). Wu distinguished himself 
in battle and was promoted(in September) 
to be an assistant commissioner in the 
military headquarters. In the following 
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decade Wu resumed duty on the northern 
frontier with headquarters at K’ai-p’ing BA 
7. (the Yian summer capital), to be on 
the alert for Mongol invaders; here he 
eventually rose to the rank of commissioner. 
Beginning in 1422, as Aruytai renewed his 
depredations, Wu Ch’eng became actively 
involved in campaigns against him. Wu’s 
initial encounter, however, ended in disas- 
ter. In April of this year, while he was 
assuming the defense of Hsing-ho Sq 
north of Kalgan, Arurtai, taking advantage 
of his absence on a hunting trip, overran 
the fortress and carried away his wife 
and children as hostages. The emperor 
reprimanded Wu for his neglect of duty, 
but gave him no other punishment. 

In reprisal for the attack, Chu Ti 
immediately organized another expedition- 
ary force against Aruytai,; leading a huge 
army in person, he put Wu Ch’eng and 
several Mongol officers in command of 
the vanguard units. This time the Chinese 
succeeded in crushing the enemy’s resist- 
ance. Three years later, Emperor Chu 
Kao-chih (q.v.), following the policy of 
his father, sent Wu Ch’eng to join the 
command of Hsteh Lu (see Chu Chan- 
chi) to round up remnants of Aruytai’s 
followers in the Kerilen River area. The 
two scored another victory over the ene- 
my and brought back many prisoners and 
much booty. On August 8 of this year, 
the emperor rewarded Wu Ch’eng with 
the hereditary title of earl of Ch’ing-p’ing 
Yai2p44, carrying an annual stipend of 
1,100 bushels of rice. 

Following the enthronement of Chu 
Chan-chi, Wu Ch’eng continued to serve 
on the northern frontier. In August, 1426, 
however, he was recalled to Peking, to- 
gether with Hstieh Lu, to join an expedi- 
tion under the emperor’s personal command 
against Chu Kao-hsii (g.v.). The Mongol 
soldiers under Wu proved their effective- 
ness, and helped suppress the attempted 
coup d’état against the throne. A year later 
Wu Ch’eng was appointed deputy command- 
er of the K’ai-p’ing region to assist Hsiieh 
Lu in the defense of that area. In August 
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the Chinese repelled a major intrusion by 
the enemy and scored a spectacular victory, 
for which they were richly rewarded. Two 
months after this Wu and Hsiieh took 
part in another expedition commanded by 
the emperor, this time against the Mongol 
tribes from the Uriyangqad commanderies 
outside the Great Wall. The Chinese forces 
won a victory at K’uan-ho fl, about 
twenty miles northeast of Hsi-feng-k’ou 
271 (see Chu Chan-chi). About this 
time the Mongols returned Wu’s wife and 
children. Shortly after his return, Wu was 
again honored, on March 29, 1429, with 
the title of marquis of Ch’ing-p’ing. Two 
years later (August, 1431), the court 
granted him 400 mou (ca. 60 acres) of 
unoccupied land in Pao-ti #§H hsien, Shun- 
tien [RK prefecture, to pasture his herds. 
He continued his service on the northern 
frontier in various capacities until his 
death two and a half years later. He 
received the posthumous rank of duke of 
Ch’ii-kuo fq (the Ming-shih table and 
Kuo-ch’iieh, however, give the title as 
Liang % -kuo), and the canonized name 
Chuang-yung 4-35. 

A year after Wu Ch’eng’s death, as 
his son did not survive him, Emperor 
Chu Chan-chi appointed his grandson Wu 
Ying # to inherit the title of earl of 
Ch’ing-p’ing, with the same amount of 
stipend. When Wu Ying died in May, 
1450, his son succeeded to the title four- 
teen years later (October, 1464) when 
he reached maturity. Among the later 
inheritors of the earldom, the best known 
is Wu Ch’eng’s great-great-grandson, Wu 
Chieh # (T. ifs, d. July, 1531), who 
became a registered taxpayer of Ho-fei 
f@ (Anhwei) and succeeded to the title 
in April, 1508. Pursuing a distinguished 
military career, he rose to the rank of 
general in charge of pacification of the 
insubordinate tribesmen in the Hukuang 
region. The last earl was Wu Tsun-chou 
3) (T. #%8%), who inherited the title in 
October, 1610. He died in 1644 in the 
defense of Peking against the rebels 
under Li Tzu-ch’eng (ECCP), and was 
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awarded the canonized name Chieh-min 
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WU Ch’eng-en RAK (T. Yee, H. HW 
KA), ca. 1506-ca. 1582, poet and writer of 
fiction, was a native of Huai-an ¥€%, the 
district seat of Shan-yang |ljf and the 
prefectural seat of Huai-an, at the point 
where the Grand Canal crossed the Yellow 
River during the Ming and a major part 
of the Ch’ing dynasties. His great-grand- 
father and grandfather both served as 
minor education officials in Chekiang. His 
father, Wu Jui §2$3(1461-1532), however, 
had the reputation of a fool in his local- 
ity for being overly credulous and easily 
taken in or bullied. Poor and without 
hope in scholarship, Wu Jui married a 
wealthy man’s daughter and worked in 
the family’s silk shop as a clerk. A daugh- 
ter resulted from this marriage. Prob- 
ably in his middle forties Wu Jui took a 
concubine(née Chang 4), who gave birth 
to Wu Ch’eng-en. A precocious child, Wu 
Ch’eng-en once felt cut to the quick when 
he overheard someone refer to him as 
“the fool’s son,” but his father, true to 
character, advised him to face reality. 
Years later, apparently after Wu Ch’eng-en 
had gained recognition as a promising 
student and a potential official, those who 
had once ridiculed, cheated, or insulted 
his father came to the old man respect- 
fully for advice. Even the prefect, Ko Mu 
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him as guest at the annual ceremonial 
feasts given by the officials to the local 
gentry (1530 or 1531), 

Accomplished as he was a8 a writer, 
Wu Ch’eng-en failed time and again to pass 
the provincial examination at Nanking, In 
1544 he was selected as the tribute stud- 
ent for that year of the Huai-an prefect- 
ural school and so qualified to reside in 
Nanking as a scholar of the National 
University, For the next eighteen years, 
except for a brief visit to Peking in 1550, 
he lived chiefly in Huai-an and Nanking, 
continuing to try his luck at the examina- 
tion hall, He made a living through the 
remuneration he received from literary 
compositions, many examples of which 
can be found in his collected works. 
Particularly noted is the kind of composi- 
tion in vogue in his day called chang-tz'u 
(af, Consisting of a poem in the tzg*u 
Style with a long introduction, usually 
conveying a congratulatory message on 
a birthday or on a promotion, The com. 
position was as a rule written in beautiful 
calligraphy and attached to a screen oF a 
piece of silk, He probably also received 
remuneration for editing or compiling 
books for others, of which the following 
are definitely known to be at least partly 
his; Ch’un-ch’iu lieh-chuan #e{k Fh. 5 ch. 
by Liu Chieh ZIAi(T. ipods. H. Hee. 1476 
~1555, cs 1505), and Huai-chiin wen-hsien 
chih Aen pit, 26 ch, bio-bibliographical 
history of Huai-an by P’an Yun WBi8 CT. 
(AA, H. paige, 1476-1562, cs 1508). Liu 
Chieh served as director of Grain Trans- 
port from 1530 to 1533, P’an Yun, after 
being cashiered from the governorship of 
Honan in 1529, lived the rest of his life 
in retirement in Huai-an, and the inscrip- 
tion on the monument at his tomb was 
composed by Wu Ch’eng-en, In sponsoring 
Wu, P’an followed the general pattern 
practised between the wealthy gentry and 
young promising literati of a locality, 
Other such families of Huai-an included 
those of Wu’s contemporaries and friends, 
Shen K’un (see Lin Jun) and Li Ch'un- 
fang (q.v.), each a chuang-yiian (first on 
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the list of chin-shih for his year). In 
Nanking too Wu was accepted by the men 
of letters of the day, either native  resi- 
dents such as Hsii T’ien-hsi @KS CT. 
2, 1485-1562, a descendant of Hsu Ta, 
qv), er incumbent officials such as Ho 
Liang-chiin (gv). 

Sometime around 1562 Wu gave up 
hepe of passing the provincial examination 
and went to Peking to register as a 
scholar in the National University in order 
te qualify for an appointment to a minor 
office. It was about this time that he 
wrote a long poem in the fu style, entitled 
Ming-t'ang fu BAIS, to commemorate the 
cempletion of the rebuilding of the three 
main halls in the imperial palace destroyed 
by fire in 1557. He must have written 
this fu before September 28, 1562, because 
en that day the names of the three halls 
were changed by imperial order; in the 
fu, however, they were designated by 
their old names. It may, of course, have 
been written as a paper required of the 
students of the National University. This 
and an essay written (for someone else) 
in 1562 congratulating Grand Secretary 
Hsti Chieh (g.v.) on his sixtieth birthday 
should have enhanced Wu's fame as a 
writer and contributed to his chance for 
an appointment. 

Some two years. later Wu_ was 
appointed vice magistrate of Ch’ang-hsing 
fe Hi, Chekiang, a district on the southeast 
shore of the lake, T’ai-hu. Probably when 
he was in Hangchow (about 1564) to 


receive instructions from the governor, 
Liu Chi Qi@ CT. FR. H. AR, 1509-69, 


es 1550), he wrote a preface to Liu’s work 
on military leaders in history, Chu-shih 
chiang-liich®® GS Ysas. How long Wu served 
in Ch’ang-hsing is not definitely known. 
The local gazetteer praises him for his 
integrity and remembers him as _ associa- 
ting only with those of the local gentry 
whe were of high moral standards, nam- 
ing especially Hstii Chung-hsing (q.v.), 
known as one of the“seven later masters” 
(see Li P’an-lung). In 1565 there came 
to Ch’ang-hsing as magistrate the famous 
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essayist, Kuei Yu-kuang(q.v.), under whom 
Wu probably served for more than two 
years until Kuei was promoted in 1568. 
Curiously, nothing in the collected works of 
either of these two great writers indicates 
that any relationship ever existed between 
them. Recently (1950s?), however, a dis- 
covery was made in Ch’ang-hsing of two 
monuments, the inscriptions of which were 
composed by Kuei but both written on the 
10th day of the 10th month, Lung-ch’ing 
Ist year (1567), in the hand of Wu. The 
calligraphy of Wu follows the style of 
Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322), pleasing, and 
graceful. It seems that Wu left Ch’ang- 
hsing about the time he brushed these 
inscriptions or shortly thereafter. 

Little is known about the last years 
of Wu’s life. One source says that after 
Ch’ang-hsing he served as a tutor (chi- 
shan #(3@) in the palace of the prince of 
Ching #)-E (probably the sixth prince, 
Chu I-chi 4:Wgs, d. 1570). In that case 
he should have resided in the prince’s 
establishment in Ch’i-chou #)\], Hukuang, 
during his term of office, possibly 1568- 
70. He died in Huai-an in or before 1582. 
He is known to have had a daughter but 
no son. After his death it was the son of 
arcousin, ‘Ch’iu.Tu be CT. gh, He rE 
fi], yvctk, cs 1577), who collected and 
edited his poems and essays and printed 
them in 1589 under the title She-yang 
hsien-sheng ts’un-kao S8B4EA4 TFA, 4 ch., 
with a supplement in 1 chiian. There is a 
preface to this work written in 1590 by 
Ch’en Wen-chu iar (T. Ei, H. AGG 
iy A, cs 1565), who served as a prefect 
of Huai-an from 1570 to 1573. In the 
preface Ch’en relates that Wu died almost 
ten years earlier, which in Chinese reck- 
oning might mean nine or even eight 
years. 

Wu’s collected works received little notice 
following their publication and, except in 
the local gazetteers, remained practically 
unknown for three hundred forty years. 
In 1777, when a scholar of Huai-an tried to 
assemble Wu’s writings, he was able to turn 
up only a few essays; this small collection 
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was printed by Mao Kuang-sheng (see Mao 
Hsiang in ECCP) in 1921 but still it re- 
ceived scant attention. In 1923, when the 
great scholar Hu Shih (BDRC) wrote the 
Hsi-yu-chi k’ao-cheng payizd & identifying 
Wu as the author of the Hsi-yu-chi, Wu 
emerged as a celebrity in Chinese litera- 
ture and a writer of distinction; his life 
story too became a subject for almost 
feverish inquiry. Even so it was six years 
after this, late in 1929, that someone 
discovered in the Palace Museum in Pei- 
ping a copy of the She-yang hsien-sheng 
ts'un-kao of 1529, perhaps the only extant 
copy of the first edition, and printed it 
in installments in the Museum weekly, 
Ku-kung chou-k’ ani’ j4F\|. The following 
year the Museum printed a two-volume 
edition. A fresh edition with supplements 
and a chronology of Wu’s life by Liu 
Hsiu-yeh Zif¢ appeared in 1958 under 
the title Wu Ch’eng-en shih-wen chiz#@xc#. 

In the She-yang hsien-sheng ts’un-kao 
two of the essays are prefaces to works 
compiled by Wu himself. One was written 
for a collection of anecdotes and ghost 
stories composed when he was a young 
man fond of fictional writing in all its 
forms. This collection, entitled Yié-ting 
chih Hse, is unfortunately lost. The 
other work, for which he himself wrote 
a preface, is an anthology of poems in 
the tz’u style, which he compiled by rear- 
ranging, with some supplementation, the 
two foremost anthologies of tz’u, Hua- 
chien-chi {tfaj#é of the 11th century and 
Ts’ao-tang shih-yi Gitex of the 13th 
century. Perhaps whimsically he named 
his anthology the Hua-ts’ao hsin-pien {¢%& 
#1#a- This involves a pun literally mean- 
ing a new work on flowers and grass but 
really signifying a modern arrangement 
of the two older works, each represented 
by the first character of its title. He de- 
scribed his method of arrangement in the 
preface in this redundant fashion, i ta-hsiao 
ch’a hou-hsien, i tuan-ch’ang wei hsiao-ta 
DA BRED MER ) &K, meaning an 
arrangement by order of length, i. e., 
number of characters. About 1583 there 
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appeared in print an anthology of tz’u 
under the title, Hua-ts’ao ts’ui-pien FER, 12 
ch., with the editor’s name given as Ch’en 
Yiieh-wen pear (T. Heh, cs 1550) and 
a preface signed by Ch’en dated in the 
winter of 1583. A comparison of the two 
prefaces shows clearly that Ch’en’s version 
was based on the one by Wu with changes 
and substitutions. In Ch’en’s, Wu is 
indicated as a local student whose library 
was available to Ch’en about the year 
1559 when he was serving as prefectural 
judge of WHuai-an; as to the anthology, 
however, Ch’en claimed it as his own. 
Concerning the method of compilation as 
noted in the sentence quoted above, Ch’en 
substituted the characters shih-tz’u {tx 
(chronological order) for ta-hsiao (length 
or size). Since the book totally disregards 
any order by time, this substitution, 
although an improvement in literary style, is 
contrary to fact and reveals the spurious 
nature of Ch’en’s claim to authorship. It 
seems that after Wu died Ch’en or his 
agent purchased the manuscripts of the 
anthology and published them in 1583 as 
his work, never suspecting that only a 
few years later someone would edit a 
collection of Wu’s writings and include 
the original preface. This is a conjecture 
but, if correct, serves to corroborate the 
year of death of Wu as approximately 
1582. 

The work that contributes most to 
the fame of Wu Ch’eng-en as a writer is 
the above-mentioned Hsi-yu-chi in 100 
chapters. Yet, for over three hundred 
years in all its numerous editions since the 
first published by Shih-te-t’ang {ik@#Gr in 
1592, its authorship is given as anonymous, 
or placed under a pseudonym, or written 
incorrectly. Only in the Huai-an-fu chih 
Wf of 1625 and other local gazetteers 
is the fact that Wu had a work by the 
title Hsi-yu-chi cursorily recorded. It was 
only after Hu Shih wrote his introduction 
to the Ya-tung #h¥# Bookstore edition of 
1923 that Wu’s authorship of this great 
piece of fiction came to be firmly estab- 
lished. Although no reference to Wu’s con- 
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nection with it can be found in his own 
writings or in those of his acquaintances, 
this may be explained by the conjecture 
that he composed it at home during the 
last ten years of his life, and that his 
other writings of that period had disap- 
peared. On the other hand he did give a 
description of his keen interest in fiction 
from childhood on and his attempts at 
imitating some early short story writers. 
Perhaps he or his family had to conceal 
his connection with it because in his day 
an official and one-time tutor to a prince 
would have been castigated or ostracized 
for being so eccentric. In any case, since 
1923 his name has been prominently given 
as author in all important editions of 
the Hsi-yu-chi and his admirers have 
filled volumes on his life and works. Some 
have studied the bibliographical history 
of MHsi-yu-chi, trying to trace’ earlier 
works that could have provided the au- 
thor with inspiration and to compare the 
different later editions. Of the latter, Hsi- 
yu-cheng-tao-shu 4382 edited about 1690 
by Wang Hsiang-hst }#BAACT. Hey), the 
Hsi-yu chen-chiian Pei {h edited about 
1696 by Ch’en Shih-pin f+ (T. LA, 
H. (#—--), and the Hsin-shuo #{R Asi- 
yu-chi edited in 1748 by Chang Shu-shen 
ae th (CT. fm) are the three versions 
on which most later editions have been 
based. Since about 1932 several Ming 
editions have come to light, especially the 
one in 1592. It was then discovered that 
in the Ch’ing editions the original chap- 
ters 9-12 had been compressed into three 
(10-12) and a new chapter 9 added. This 
was curdely done, without regard to 
sequence and internal contradictions. 
Hsi-yu-chi (Journey to the West) is a 
masterful epic novel depicting the experi- 
ences of Tripitaka when he journeys to 
India to obtain Buddhist scriptures. He is 
shielded and protected in a mythological 
setting by the courageous, worldly-wise, 
and heroic Monkey. It is written in ver- 
nacular prose and many of the poems 
which are used for descriptive purposes, 
or which advance the action, are enjoyably 
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fresh and free of pedantry. 

[Editors’ note: In 1964 the English 
scholar, Glen Dudbridge, published an 
article in Chinese on the early editions 
of the Hsi-yu-chi, in which he expressed 
some doubt as to its authorship. In a 
subsequent study in English, published five 
years later, he emphasized this with the 
Statement that he remained “sceptical 
about this ascription (to Wu) chiefly 
because the evidence to support it is ulti- 
mately thin and dubious.” The evidence 
in question, the listing of Hsi-yu-chi among 
the titles credited to Wu in the Auai- 
an-fu chih of 1621-27, seems indeed in- 
conclusive. The only other middle seven- 
teenth-century bibliography linking Wu’s 
name with a book entitled Hsi-yu-chi is 
the Chien-ch’ing-t’ang shu-mu by Huang 
Yu-chi (ECCP), who, however, places it 
in the geography section among travels. 
Hence it cannot be entirely ruled out 
that Wu wrote an account of a journey 
or voyage which happened to have the 
same title as the fictional work. The iden- 
tity of the author of the novel is thus 
still open to question. As to Wu Ch’eng- 
en, he probably would have remained in 
oblivion had it not been for this possibly 
erroneous ascription.] 

Readers of Chinese, not only in Chi- 
na but also in Korea and Japan, have 
enjoyed the Hsi-yu-chi. A Japanese para- 
phrased edition, started about 1758 by 
Kutsuki Sannin AWA and continued 
by others, was completed by Takizawa 
Bakin #2} & (1767-1848) under the title 
Ehon Seiyaki *@A7 PEA, and called one 
of the four remarkable books (Shidai 
kisho [UKA-#). This was included in the 
Teikoku Bunko #7 44c fi edition of 1896, 
Several Japanese translations have been 
attempted since; the only nearly complete 
one is the Chiagoku koten bungaku Zenshi 
hpi tr HacBSH edition of 1960 by Ota 
Tatsuo KAiexX and Torii Hisayasu Bie 
RG. There are also several abridged 
English versions, of which the best is the 
one paraphrased by Arthur Waley and 
published under the title Monkey in 1942. 
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The 1943 edition of Monkey includes an 
introduction by Hu Shih. 
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WU Chung 25 (T. AE or FIFE), 1372- 
August 3, 1442, a native of Wu-ch’eng jt 
$x, Shantung, served as minister of Works 
for more than twenty years in the first 
half of the 15th century. He came from 
a scholarly family. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather had served as minor 
officials in the Yuan dynasty. 

In 1398 Wu Chung, then a student 
in the National University, was named 
administrator of the rear colony guard at 
Ying-chou #%), Peiping. Subsequently 
he was promoted to be the administrator 
of the commandery at Ta-ningX®. When 
Chu Ti (q.v.) started his rebellion and led 
his troops to Ta-ning, Wu _ surrendered 
and was kept at his post there. Wu was 
one of a number of northerners who 
gained Chu Ti’s confidence and rose to 
prominence after the latter ascended the 
throne. He was employed in a number of 
positions—in the Peiping provincial admin- 
istration office, in the Grand Court of 
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Revision (1403), and in the Censorate 
(1404). His principal employment, however, 
was in the ministry of Works, where he 
held the title of minister off and on from 
1407 to 1442. 

Within a year of his conquest of 
Nanking, and in the first month of his 
reign (1403), Chu Ti renamed his old fief 
Peking. Over-all development of the new 
capital was placed under the responsibility 
of a trusted official, Ch’en Kuei (see Juan 
An), who was accompanied to the north 
by the emperor’s eldest son. In August, 
1406, orders were given to secure lumber 
from various provinces, gather supplies, 
assemble work forces, recruit artisans, 
and cast bricks and tiles so that the con- 
struction in Peking could begin the follow- 
ing year. On February 11, 1407, Wu 
Chung was named minister of Works. 
Little was accomplished in this early 
construction effort at Peking, presumably 
because of the inadequacy of supply trans- 
port to north China, and also perhaps 
because Ming armies were busy in Annam. 
Wu Chung accompanied the emperor north 
to Peking in 1410/11 and again in 1415 
/16. He helped in the transportation of 
military supplies during the emperor’s ex- 
peditions against the Mongols. 

In 1416, when the decision was made 
to commence construction of the western 
palace at Peking, Wu Chung was still in 
mourning for his mother. It is said that 
he told the emperor that it would be in- 
appropriate for him to undertake such an 
auspicious project while in mourning 
attire. Probably for this reason he was 
transferred in September to be minister 
of Justice, a position which he held all 
through the construction efforts in Peking. 
As minister Wu Chung was _ primarily 
concerned with providing manpower for 
grain shipment and labor service, since 
the commutation of criminal sentences 
was one of the principal sources of labor 
available to the throne. 

Late’ in 1421, when'* the’ emperor 
began preparation for his third military 
campaign beyond the Great Wall, Wu 
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Chung, along with the minister of Reven- 
ue, Hsia Yiian-chi (q.v.), and the minister 
of War, Fang Pin (see Hsia Yutan-chi), 
objected to the expedition on the grounds 
that it would be impossible to supply his 
needs. Wu and Hsia were imprisoned for 
their insubordination, and Fang Pin, com- 
mitted suicide (December). Wu remained 
in prison until Chu Ti’s death. He was 
released in September, 1424, as soon as 
Emperor Chu Kao-chih (q.v.) took the 
throne, and was restored to his old posi- 
tion as minister of Justice. Two months 
later he was concurrently made a_ super- 
visor of instruction, then transferred to the 
post of minister of Works and given the 
honorary title of junior guardian of the 
heir apparent. Wu held this post with 
minor interruptions until his death. 

Wu was a capable official who spoke 
his mind at court and was repeatedly and 
richly rewarded for his service. He was 
fond of worldly pleasures and accumulated 
considerable wealth and numerous concu- 
bines. He was afraid of his wife, however, 
who on one occasion at least publicly 
twitted him about venality. In July, 1428, 
he was found to have misappropriated 
building materials for the private use of 
a eunuch. In consideration of his long 
service, Emperor Chu Chan-chi (q.v.) 
treated him leniently, taking away his 
title as junior guardian and fining him 
one year’s salary. 

The principal accomplishments of Wu 
Chung’s career were the construction of 
palaces in Peking and the first three 
imperial tombs north of the city. Major 
reconstruction was undertaken at Peking 
in the Cheng-t’ung period. Between 1437 
and 1439, the builders did extensive work 
on the outer walls. They erected towers 
on all of the nine main gates together 
with enceintes at each of them, and 
other towers on the four corners of the 
main wall. Arches were erected outside 
each gate. They deepened the moat and 
faced its sides with brick and stone. The 
old wooden bridges were replaced by 
stone ones, and nine sluice gates regulated 
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the water as it entered the moat at the 
northwest corner of the city, circulated 
the walls, and flowed out at the southeast 
corner. 

Early in 1440 Wu Chung and the 
censor, Shen Ch’ing jf }# (created earl in 
1441, d. May 12, 1443, Pth. 3848), were 
charged with construction of the palaces. 
The work force was set at seventy thou- 
sand men, civilians and military. The ma- 
jor items of construction were the Feng- 
tien 24%, Hua-kai #4, and Chin-shen 
susy audience halls (which had been 
burned down in 1421), and the Ch’ien-ch’ing 
wy and Ch’ien-ning S palaces. They 
completed the work in the autumn of 
1441. The principal honors went to the 
eunuch Juan An, who may have been the 
over-all planner of the city’s construction. 
Wu was accorded the honor of junior 
preceptor. 

The completion of the palace  build- 
ings marked the emergence of Peking as 
the primary capital of the Ming empire. 
Although the emperor formalized its pri- 
macy in 1421, his decision was reversed 
by his short-lived successor, Chu Kao-chih; 
the move back to Nanking, however, was 
never carried out. Consequently, from 
1425 to 1441, official documents referred 
to government agencies at Peking as part 
of a “temporary” capital. This usage was 
changed on November 14, 1441. Such scrup- 
ulousness illustrates the extreme import- 
ance which the Ming state vested in cere- 
monial and symbolic forms. Before 
undertaking reconstruction at Peking, Wu 
Chung was delegated by the emperor to 
sacrifice to the spirits of the gates and 
walls concerned. In building the halls Wu 
and others conducted sacrifices upon the 
arrival of the roof beams. 

The effort expended in building the 
palaces may well have left Wu Chung 
exhausted. He was ill from 1441 on, and, 
even though he continued to receive a 
salary as the minister of Works, manage- 
ment of the ministry was taken over by 
another official in September. In May of 
the following year, upon completion of 
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the work, he told the emperor that he 
was still sick and asked to be replaced. 
The emperor granted his request. Two 
months later he died. The minister of 
Rites was sent to honor his spirit, and 
court business was suspended for one 
day. He received the posthumous title 
earl of Ch’ih-p’ing %£4°44 and the name 
Jung-hsiang 4&3. His son, Wu Hsien &, 
was appointed a secretary in the ministry 
of Works upon his father’s death. Another 
son was made a hereditary centurion in 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard. 
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WU Hui 2H CT. wife, H. KB), 1400- 
July 29, 1468, envoy to Champa in 1441, 
was born into a peasant family in a village 
south of Soochow. Owing to the recog- 
nition and encouragement of the magis- 
trate, Wu was admitted to the district 
school. He then became a chii-jen in 1426 
and achieved the chin-shih a year later— 
the first from his village to acquire such 
a high honor. His initial appointment was 
as messenger and he was to become a 
dedicated, outspoken official. 

On July 29, 1441, Wu and Shu T’ung 
&f li (cs 1433), the supervising secretary 
of the messenger office, were appointed 
special envoys to Champa to invest the 
regent as the legal successor. The appoint- 
ments followed the arrival in June of the 
messenger of Prince Mo-ho-pen-kai zn] 
Bia (Maha Vijaya, r. 1441-46), a member 
of the royal family, who informed the 
court of the death of King Chan-pa-ti-lai 
rh AARA (Champadhiraja, also known as 
Jaya-Simhavarman V, r. 1400-41). The 
messenger then reported that the officers 
surrounding the late king’s nephew, Maha 
Qui-lai $¢3K (r. 1446-49), an infant who 
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was the legal claimant to the _ throne, 
agreed to his abdication in favor of the 
prince who begged to receive the investi- 
ture as king of Champa. The _ court 
approved and subsequently dispatched the 
mission. 

Accordingly Wu and his partner em- 
barked from Tung-kuan #S2, Kwangtung, 
on February 3, 1442, arriving in Champa on 
the 9th, and left the country on June 13 
upon the completion of their assignment. 
After seven days at sea, when the party 
reached Ch’i-chou yang (Pit off Hainan 
Island, the ship was caught in a storm 
and almost capsized. The crew was fright- 
ened, but Wu maintained his composure. 
As the story has it, Wu wrote a poem 
and dropped it into the sea as an offer 
of sacrifice to the goddess of Heaven; a 
few hours later, the wind subsided and 
they proceeded on their way, sighting 
the coast of Kwangtung on the 22d. We 
owe this precise information to an excerpt 
from Wu’s diary which is fortunately 
preserved in the Chen-tse chi-wen by Wang 
Ao —# (q.v.). In addition to a day-by- 
day record of the voyage, Wu left a vivid 
description of his visit to the royal palace, 
the investiture ceremony, and the customs 
of the inhabitants. One which he noted, 
among other interesting items, was the 
observation of the shang-yiian ( -7C ) 
festival on the fifteenth day of the first 
moon in the lunar calendar (February 25, 
1442). This is one of the few surviving 
eyewitness accounts by a Chinese envoy 
of his mission to a foreign country since 
the flurry of diplomatic intercourse in the 
days of Cheng Ho and Ch’en Ch’eng (qq. 


v.). 

On his way back, Wu passed through 
Wei-hui #j}## prefecture, Honan. He found 
the assessments on land, once cultivated 
by migrants but now abandoned, to be 
higher than necessary. At his suggestion 
the rate of taxation was appropriately 
reduced. He also found the prefecture to 
be overburdened by the demands of for- 
eign envoys from western regions en route 
to Peking. The court, recognizing the 
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correctness of his views, reinforced the 
regulation limiting the retinue allowed 
each envy at the Shensi frontier before 
they were permitted to enter the country. 

Having observed the mourning period 
for his father, who died shortly after his 
return, Wu was promoted to be the pre- 
fect of Kweilin, Kwangsi, a position which 
he held for ten years (ca. 1447-ca. 1457). 
Kweilin was an under-developed prefecture 
and the scene of frequent revolts of tribes- 
people. There was, moreover, the custom 
of settling disputes by dueling with swords 
or knives; numerous judicial cases also 
awaited attention. Wu promptly dismissed 
the cases, freeing all the prisoners 
involved, and concurrently banning the 
custom of dueling. Late in 1451, the Tung 
fa] tribes of I-ning #§S#, in collusion with 
the Miao #4 tribesmen in southern Hu- 
kuang, seemed on the verge of rebellion. 
The authorities contemplated the use of 
force, but Wu convinced them to try 
persuasion. It is said that Wu went to the 
rebels’ camp in person, accompanied by 
only a score of guards, and succeeded in 
inducing the chieftain to renounce the 
plans to revolt. 

Meanwhile, another band of _ rebels 
from Wu-kang #tfi¥j-chou, Hukuang, crossed 
the border and seemed on the point of 
inciting the T’ung people to join them. 
Wu again ventured into the chieftain’s 
presence and secured his pledge of alle- 
giance. The rebels were thus foiled in their 
attempt. Late in 1452, however, he 
received a reprimand from the ministry of 
War for his defense of Wu I jt, the 
assistant commander-in-chief of Kwangsi, 
who, having been posted there since 1446, 
had recently been demoted for his failure 
to pacify the rebels. In his memorial, Wu 
Hui pointed out Wu MI’s_ meritorious 
performance and the adverse conditions 
under which he executed his duties, but the 
authorities branded Wu Hui as a member 
of the general’s clique and dismissed his 
plea. His testimony, nevertheless, seems to 
have produced the desired effect, for 
two months later the commander was 
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restored to his former title. Wu Hui 
was apparently quite successful in his ad- 
ministration, for reports have it that during 
his decade in office Kweilin enjoyed con- 
siderable peace. Among his achievements 
he received credit for the reprinting, in 
1450, of the local gazetteer, Kwei-lin chiin 
chih #67, 32 ch., compiled by Ch’en Lien 
BREE CT. XES8, H. Biff, 1370-1454), dur- 
ing the Hsiian-te period. It is said that, 
when the officials of the ministry of 
Personnel evaluated the record of the 
prefects of the nation, they were so 
pleased with Wu’s performance that they 
ranked him at the top. His service, unhap- 
pily, was terminated by the death of 
his wife. 

Following his term as prefect, Wu 
should have been promoted to grade 3A, but 
as there was no vacancy, he was appointed 
to a 3B post and given a 3Astipend. This 
post, assumed in January, 1458, was the 
office of administration vice commissioner 
of Kwangtung. While he was so employed, 
the bandits of Kwangsi, roaming across 
the border, constantly made depredations 
on the northwestern region of Kwangtung. 
In October, 1460, one band attacked Kwang- 
chou /&)}| -fu (Canton), but Wu _ had 
been on the alert and successfully repelled 
it with the assistance of the local defense 
corps. It is not certain how long he re- 
mained in Kwangtung, but he is said to 
have asked permission to retire after a 
few years in office. 

Wu was a man of both courage and 
determination, and reportedly also a gen- 
erous friend, one who would not hesitate 
to share his means with his needy clans- 
men without distinction. Wu left a few 
poems which are preserved in the Ming- 
shih chi-shih Ax*GSe by Ch’en Tien (see 
T’ien Ju-ch’eng). Two pieces deserve atten- 
tion. One is the poem which he composed 
as an offer of sacrifice to the goddess 
of Heaven mentioned above; the other 
describes his encounter with the Kwangsi 
tribesmen. Besides being a poet, he 
apparently achieved some success as a 
calligrapher. 
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WU K’uan 24 CT. ite, H. Sak, KE 
22+), January 17, 1436-August 19, 1504, 
poet and calligrapher, was a native of 
Ch’ang-chou {<}j, Nan-Chihli. His grand- 
father, Wu Shou 3, and his father, Wu 
Yung fa (T. iif, H. RHEHA, 1399-1475), 
were both members of the gentry en- 
gaged in the textile business. The family 
started to accumulate some wealth under 
his father’s successful management. Wu 
K’uan’s elder brother carried on the family 
business. Wu K’uan himself and a younger 
brother, Wu Hsuan & (H. Hie, 1438- 
85), were encouraged to pursue an educa- 
tion. Wu K’uan came to distinguish him- 
self in classical studies even when he was 
a tribute student at the National Univer- 
sity. After becoming a chii-jen in 1468, 
Wu K’uan achieved first place in the chin- 
shih examinations of 1472. His first ap- 
pointment was as a compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy. When his father died in 1475, 
he went home to observe the mourning 
rites. Following his return to Peking, he 
served again as compiler in the Hanlin; 
then, in 1481, he was promoted to be 
right chief adviser of the heir apparent, 
Chu Yu-t’ang (q.v.). After the latter’s 
enthronement, Wu became left chief secre- 
tary of the new heir apparent. In 1490 
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he took part in the preparation of the 
veritable records of the preceding emper- 
or, Hsien-tsung #5 shih-lu, while he held 
the concurrent positions of grand super- 
visor of instruction and expositor-in-waiting 
in the Hanlin. Three years later he became 
right vice minister of Personnel. When 
his stepmother died at the end of 1494, 
he was compelled to retire again, but 
returned to the capital in 1496 with the 
same title, and was promoted to be left 
vice minister in 1498. In 1500 he was 
assigned the additional concurrent duty of 
-associate editor of the Ta Ming hui-tien 
(see Hsii p’u). Upon the completion of this 
work in January, 1503, he was appointed 
minister of Rites. In this year he was 
assigned to the compilation of the Li-tai 
tung-chien tsuan-yao (see Li Tung-yang). 
In the following year he requested leave 
on account of his health, but his plea was 
ignored. He died soon afterwards, and 
received the canonized name Wen-ting 47 
SE (cultured and serene). 

In March, 1495, after the death of 
Ch’iu Chiin (q.v.), Wu K’uan should have 
been selected, both by merit and seniority, 
to succeed him in the Grand Secretariat, 
but, because Wu was still in mourning, 
Hsieh Ch’ien (qg.v.) and Li Tung-yang 
were appointed. Upon his return to the 
capital in 1496, Hsieh Ch’ien spoke earn- 
estly on Wu’s behalf, hoping that he 
would also be appointed; but Wu _ was 
never elevated to the Secretariat. In fact, 
during his thirty-year service in the 
bureaucracy, even though he was noted for 
his integrity and literary excellence, others 
often passed him in securing promotions. 
Many of his friends were indignant, but 
Wu remained serene and unperturbed. In 
an account in which he gives his reasons 
for the selection of P’ao-an 4y 7 as his 
hao, he reveals clearly his modesty and 
his philosophy of life. According to him, 
P’ao (bottle gourd) has two different 
meanings. On one hand, it is an utterly 
useless thing—something which can be 
suspended as a decoration, but cannot be 
eaten. On the other hand, it is of use 
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since one can cross a river on it. More- 
over, since, when struck, it produces one 
of the eight musical sounds /\#, and 
also is the material for making a_ reed- 
organ 73%, it can be employed at court 
or in the ancestral temple of the imperial 
family. It is therefore useful. He thus 
named his dwelling place P’ao-an and 
consequently made it his cognomen. He 
took the “uselessness”to symbolize himself 
and the “usefulness” as a personal goal 
to which he aspired. 

While he was serving in the Hanlin 
he built a garden and a pavilion called 
Yu-yen-ting = E=, east of his house. 
There he planted trees and flowers, and 
there he would sometimes go to read. At 
other times he invited friends who would 
compose poems with him. On one occa- 
sion, June 12, 1499, he joined with nine 
other respected officials in a function at 
the Bamboo Garden belonging to Chou 
Ching (q.v.). An even-tempered man, Wu 
was loved and admired for his non-part- 
isan attitude, his understatements, and his 
compassion for the weak and the poor. 
When his childhood friend, Ho En @& 
(the top chii-jen in the provincial exami- 
nation of 1468), became very ill in the 
capital, Wu took him home, and person- 
ally attended to his needs day and night. 
After Ho’s death, he observed a mourning 
period of one month. His family had an 
estate of several hundred mou in Ch’ang- 
chou. At the time of the yearly collection 
of rents, he often helped ease the finan- 
cial burden of his poor relatives and 
acquaintances by giving out parts of his 
Share of the land. His portrait appears 
among the nine grandees in the volume 
Chu-yiian shou-chi-t’'u (see Chou Ching). 

Unlike that of his contemporaries 
who wrote in highly mannered styles, 
such as the t’ai ko-t’i (see Li Tung-yang), 
Wu’s prose and poetry are unadorned and 
simple. They are marked by a natural 
grace. A great admirer of Su Shih (1037- 
1101), perhaps the finest of the Sung 
poets and calligraphers, Wu displayed skill 
in calligraphy which clearly show his debt 
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to Su Shih, while at the same time he did 
not slavishly imitate him. In other words, 
he developed a style of his own. A very 
rare example, a collection of six of his 
poems in his own handwriting, entitled 
Wu K’uan chung chu shih *&/~#, was 
reprinted in Shanghai in 1964. Among his 
literary works, he is remembered for his 
P’ao-weng chia-ts’ang chi SBR RE, 77+1 
ch. A copy of this is in the Naikaku Bun- 
ko, Tokyo. The P’ing-wu lu !2¢%, 1 ch., 
an account of the rise and fall of Chang 
Shih-ch’eng (q.v.) from 1353 to 1368, is 
also credited to him. 
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Lee Hwa-chou 


WU Kuo-lun 2 pa(% (T. BASE, He JIE. 
Fh] A), February 25, 1524-July 21, 1593, 
poet, essayist, and official, was a native 
of Hsing-kuo-chou és), Hukuang, his 
ancestors belonging to the military cate- 
gory. His elder brother, a successful busi- 
ness man, supported Wu Kuo-lun in his 
studies; moreover, he found a bride for 
him from the Ch’en ff family. Shortly 
after the marriage, this brother died but 
the young wife helped him continue his 
studies by selling her dowry and jewelry. 
Wu Kuo-lun, however, was fond of gam- 
bling. In anger she burned his gaming 
equipment and scolded him. This had the 
desired effect. He studied harder and in 
1549 took first place in the provincial 
examination, graduated as chin-shih the 
following year, and was made a drafter 
in the central drafting office in 1551. The 
position was then a clerical one. Because 
of his obvious qualifications, both Yen 
Sung and Hsii Chieh (qq.v.) planned to 
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promote him, but at this juncture his 
wife died, so he received permission to 
go home for the funeral. On his return, 
Wu was promoted to the position of su- 
pervising secretary in the War ministry 
with the help of Yen Sung and his son. 
While in this post he dared to criticize 
Yen, and in 1555 joined Wang Shih-chen 
(q.v.) in defending Yang Chi-sheng (q.v.) 
for his courageous action in accusing Yen 
of major crimes against the state. For this 
he was transferred out of the capital and 
his ensuing posts were in the provinces. 
The first was as clerk of surveillance com- 
mission, Kiangsi, the next as prefectural 
judge of Nan-k’ang pat in the same 
province. Despite his demotion he was 
philosophical enough to enjoy life. He 
traveled much in the area. Yen Sung 
wanted to dismiss him, but Hsti Chieh sup- 
ported him and had him shifted to Kuei-te 
fez, Honan, where he served in the same 
capacity for two years. He then returned 
home. 

On the ousting of Yen Sung as chief 
grand secretary (1562), Wu came back 
into official life as, successively, vice pre- 
fect of Chien-ning #%, Fukien, and pre- 
fect of Shao-wu fk (also in Fukien). 
He was considerate and fair and paid 
much attention to education there. In the 
year 1564 he enlarged and rebuilt the 
provincial college in Shao-wu. In this post 
he had his parents honored with the offi- 
cial title of his own rank. He also had 
his deceased wife (Ch’en-shih) and his 
new wife (Shu-shih 47 —&) honored with 
the title kung-jen #§ A. Next he became 
prefect of Kao-chou J, Kwangtung 
(1569-71), where he was known as a strict 
Official. At this southern river port he 
distinguished himself in the defense of 
the city against outlaws and pirates. When 
he decided to fight as leader at the front, 
he said farewell to his wife and gave his 
family servant a package of his writings, 
asking him to send it to a friend in case 
he died. Kao-chou was eventually saved, 
and Wu was praised by the townspeople, 
who erected a shrine in his honor while 
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he was still alive. He had two more ap- 
pointments, both brief; one as surveillance 
vice commissioner in Kweichow (1572) 
and then, as left vice commissioner of 
Honan before he was cashiered on the 
occasion of the national scrutiny. He 
spent the rest of his life in literary activ- 
ity and came to be known as one of 
the seven later masters along with Li 
P’an-lung (q.v.), Wang Shih-chen, and 
others. 

During his retirement Wu built a 
garden named Pei-ylian Jtfm, the first 
garden existing in his native place. It 
served as a literary salon where he played 
the role of generous host and where much 
literary activity took place. Pei-yiian was 
located at the foot of Shih-shan fffjil 
(Lion Mountain) to the north of Hsing- 
kuo-chou and was bordered by two lakes, 
Ts’ang-lang hu Y@yayq, and Fu-ch’uan = 
Ji| hu. There was already a pond of about 
100 mou called Hsiao /J\ Ts’ang-lang in 
the garden, but he made another pond by 
diverting water from the Ts’ang-lang lake. 
In the center of this artificial pond, in 
addition to a rock which stood there, he 
arranged more stones into three ranges of 
thirty-six peaks, called Hu-ling #43. The 
hollows in the latter were called Tan-sui 
tung ARERR] and that is why he entitled 
his anthology Tan-sui-tung kao *%. He also 
built two small bridges to reach the two 
islands in the pond. Then he acquired a 
boat to sail around Hu-ling with literary 
friends. Sometimes they rowed out to the 
Fu-ch’uan lake in the moonlight. He also 
constructed pavilions one of which was 
built in the middle of the lake known as 
Hsia-ou-t’ing Jige= (Playing with gulls 
pavilion). The title derives from a Taoist 
allusion ascribed to a passage in the 
original Chuang-tzu. So here we find in 
him Taoist manifestations which are in 
strong contrast to his former official atti- 
tudes. This is shown even more strikingly 
on the occasion of the death of his sec- 
ond wife in 1592. When burying her, 
besides making an open grave for himself 
on her left, he wrote on the two pillars 
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of the tomb pavilion a couplet concerning 
two literary figures, T’ao Ch’ien (375?- 
427) and Liu Ling (221-300), known for 
their Taoist understanding of life and 
death. His end came the following year 
(1593), after he had enjoyed a longer 
life span than any of the other members 
of his literary group. In 1614, twenty-one 
years after his death, on the recommend- 
ation of the prefect Kao Wei-yieh (\#Eé 
fe (T. #iy, cj 1573), his name was listed 
among those who were to receive sacri- 
fices at the shrine in honor of local wor- 
thies. 

Wu was not only a prose artist but 
also a poet. He was known for his five- 
and seven-word regular poems. As one of 
the most popular writers of his time, he 
was invited to indite many epitaphs for 
his contemporaries. Most of his literary 
pieces are included in his anthology Tan- 
sui-tung kao, 54 ch., and hsii #§ kao. The 
work was prohibited two centuries later, 
but has survived, at least in part. The 
National Central Library in Taipei and 
several libraries in Japan possess incom- 
plete copies. A few other writings were 
collected in the Wu-ch’uan-lou '%)\\|#E chi, 
1 ch., and the Hsii Wu-ch’uan-lou chi, 1 
ch., and may now be found in the Sheng 
Ming pai-chia shih chien-pien BE BAG AR 
Hie and hou-pien (&%R. Besides these, he 
also wrote two short historical works, one 
on the rebellions of Ch’en Yu-liang and 
Chang Shih-ch’eng (qq.v.), and another 
on that of Fang Kuo-chen (q.v.), entitled 
respectively Ch’en Chang pen-mo liieh Raf 
AKI, 1 ch. and Fang Kuo-chen pen-mo 
liieh, 1 ch. They were both criticized as 
unreliable by the editors of the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue. The former is now available in 
several collectanea. 
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L. Carrington Goodrich and Yang Chin-yi 


WU No 423% (T. S78, 3E0 H. IRRE), 
1372-April 9, 1457, official, practitioner 
of medicine, and thinker, was a native of 
Ch’ang-shu #4, in the lower Yangtze 
delta. His father, while an assistant mag- 
istrate of Yuan-ling fc, Hukuang, was 
arrested after false accusations, and sent 
to prison in Nanking (ca. 1392). Wu No 
hastened to the capital to enter an appeal 
offering to take his father’s place. But 
he was too late; the father died in prison 
before the case could be settled. To add 
to his misfortunes, Wu No’s stepmother 
and grandmother likewise passed away. 
He did not allow these losses, however, 
to interfere with his studies, and he 
gradually achieved some reputation both 
as scholar and physician. Although offered 
the post of assistant instructor in two 
local schools he declined. Later on, as a 
result of recommendations by local auth- 
orities, for his skill as a physician, he was 
summoned to Nanking, where he was 
received with favor by the heir apparent, 
Chu Kao-chih (q. v.), and _ established 
himself as an instructor, tutoring the sons 
of officials of rank in Nanking. Even the 
emperor (Chu Ti, q.v.), is reported to 
have taken some notice of him, making 
him an adviser during the last years of 
his reign. On the accession of Chu Kao- 
chih (1425) Wu received an appointment 
as censor in Peking. Later he served as 
inspecting censor in Chekiang and Kwei- 
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chow. By the year 1430 he was promoted 
to junior assistant censor-in-chief in Nan- 
king and in 1435 became senior vice cen- 
sor-in-chief and acting censor-in-chief. 
The care with which he performed 
his duties, together with his incorrupti- 
bility, gained him not only a good repu- 
tation but also trouble. He tried to protect 
law-abiding officials and bring to justice 
those who were not. In the early years of 
the Cheng-t’ung period he impeached 
Tung Cheng #jF, an assistant minister 
in the Court of Imperial Entertainment, 
for misappropriation of public goods. 
Forty-four officials involved in the matter 
were punished. When he cautioned Li 
Chen 4%, a junior transmission commis- 
sioner, to be more careful in his work, 
the latter struck back with counter charg- 
es, accusing Wu of delaying imperial 
mandates. Both received prison sentences 
late in 1437, but were released not long 
afterwards. Wu No retired from _ public 
office in 1441 and gave himself up to 
study and writing in his native place. 
Though respected for his knowledge 
of medicine, he himself was much more 
interested in philosophy. The life he lived 
was a frugal one, and he demanded the 
same of his associates. One day, when his 
grandson, Wu Ch’un # (T. )i(q, cs 1448), 
also. a censor, appeared wearing silk 
clothes, he ordered him to change to 
cotton dress. On another occasion, when 
the same grandson returned to the vicinity 
of his home on official business, Wu No 
would not allow him to stay at home on 
the ground that public affairs should be 
his first concern. To promote the thought 
of the Sung school, he edited the Hsiao- 
hsiieh chi-chieh 7\\28 46 ff (Collected com- 
mentaries on the Hsiao-hsiieh of Chu Hsi), 
10 ch., and submitted it to the emperor, 
Chu Ch’i-chen (q. v.). A copy of this in 
6 chiian is preserved in the Kiangsu Pro- 
vincial Library. He also compiled and 
edited Chu Hsi’s poems and essays, entitled 
Wen-kung shih-wen chao WARE, as 
well as an edition of the writings of the 
philosopher Wu Ch’eng (1249-1333), Wu 
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Wen-cheng wen-ts’ui aac jEacR. Another 
philosophical work, his commentaries on 
various writings by the Sung thinkers, is 
the Hsing-li ch’iin-shu pu-chu #eFRBZ AE. 
Only 6 chiian of this book are extant. Wu 
has likewise to his credit a literary collec- 
tion, the Wen-chang pien-ti 3c Hz HeHE, 50 
ch., with a supplement in 5 chiian. It is 
an anthology of prose and poetry, pre- 
Ming and early Ming, grouped according 
to their genres, with explanations. As Wu 
himself acknowledged, it was modeled 
after the Wen-chang cheng-tsung jE5< of 
the Sung thinker, Chen Te-hsiu (1178- 
1235). Wu’s own writings were published 
as the Ssu-an hsien-sheng ARE 4EHE wen-ts ui, 
Uilech: 

Another of Wu’s interests was the 
judicial process; to that end he brought 
out an edition of the T’ang-yin pi-shih & 
Khe S¢ originally compiled by Kuei Wan- 
jung (cs 1196) in 1211, and _ published 
around 1222 and 1234. (This has been 
rendered into English by R. H. van Gulik.) 
Wu reduced Kuei’s 144 cases to 80, and 
rearranged the order according to the 
seriousness of the offenses committed; he 
also deleted an earlier commentary and 
added a shorter and less helpful one of 
his own. His sequel consisted of 23 cases 
of his own selection. His final text, dated 
1442, contained 27 additional cases, which 
he incorporated in his Hsiang-hsing yao- 
lan WEF), 2 ch. This work was meant 
to be useful for administrators and judges. 

Following his death at the age of 
eighty-five, Wu No was canonized as 
Wen-k’o 4/4 and his tablet, together with 
that of Chang Hung #{(q. v.), was placed 
in the shrine honoring Yen-tzu-yu, the 
disciple of Confucius, in Ch’ang-shu. His 
great-grandson, Wu T’ang & (T. $F}, cs 
1499), served for a time as the vice min- 
ister of the Grand Court of Revision. 
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WU Pin sai (T. 3c, or fh, He A4E), 
fl. 1591-1626, painter of landscapes and 
figures, was a native of P’u-t’ien #7fA in 
Fukien. The dates of his birth and death are 
unknown; his works, however, belong to 
the period given above. A painting bear- 
ing a date equivalent to 1568, attributed 
to him in a catalogue, seems to be too 
early to be authentic. Judging from extant 
paintings, his early training must have 
been in the landscape styles of the Wu 
%& school (the tradition of Wen Cheng- 
ming, g.v., and other Soochow artists) and 
Buddhist figure painting of a_ traditional 
kind. During the early part of the Wan-li 
reign, probably in the 1570s, he was called 
to the southern court at Nanking and 
given the position of drafter in the cen- 
tral drafting office. According to another 
source he held the position of secretary 
of a bureau in the ministry of Works. 
Emperor Chu I-chiin (q.v.) is said to have 
admired his paintings. On one occasion 
Wu memorialized the emperor, saying: 
“The only scenery that your subject has 
had a chance to see is the mountains and 
valleys of the south; his vision is restrict- 
ed to that region. He desires to travel to 
Shu 4j (Szechwan) in the west to see 
the scenery of the Chien Pass gijFf4, the 
Min iif and O {& [-mei J§] Mountains. 
His painting might well then attain 
some new perceptions.” His request was 
granted; he made the trip, after which 
his painting became “even more re- 
markable than before.” 
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He probably executed for the court 
such works in a finely detailed manner 
as the handscroll “Greeting the spring” 
(dated 1600, now in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art) and a famous album of 
landscapes with figures representing festi- 
vals of the twelve months (now in the 
National Palace Museum, Taipei). He also 
specialized in paintings of arhats, whom 
he represented with a _ grotesquerie that 
seems to reflect a partly facetious archa- 
ism. Extant examples include a hanging 
scroll representing arhats in a landscape, 
dated 1601, and an album of pictures of 
arhats (both in the National Palace Mus- 
eum). 

At the Nanking court he came into 
contact with other painters, notably Mi 
Wan-chung (ECCP), who were attempting 
to revive in their works the monumental 
landscape tradition of the Northern Sung 
period, and earlier. This direction in 
painting was consciously opposed to the 
Southern Sung doctrine of Tung Ch’i- 
ch’ang (ECCP). Mi Wan-chung “questioned 
and learned from Wu Pin morning and 
night, so that their manners of painting 
grew to be similar.” From certain passages 
in Wu’s painting, it is apparent that he 
was aware of European art, probably 
through the prints and paintings brought 
to China by Matteo Ricci (q¢.v.), who was 
in Nanking during the last years of the 
16th century. 

Beginning some time in the first de- 
cade of the 17th century, Wu Pin painted 
the landscapes that are his major surviving 
works. Ostensibly done in imitation of 
early masters of the monumental land- 
scape, they in fact introduce to painting a 
new element of fantasy, forcing geological 
formations beyond the bounds of  possi- 
bility to a point where they can be exper- 
ienced only as_ visions of a dream world, 
or an interior landscape. Excellent exam- 
ples are in the National Palace Museum 
in Taipei (Ku-kung shu-hua chit a 2B, 
no. 34, dated 1609, and another in the 
same volume, mistakenly captioned “Anon- 
ymous Sung”) and in the Hashimoto 
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Collection, Takatsuki, Japan (dated 1615). 

During the T’ien-ch’i era Wu Pin fell 
victim to the political tension of the time. 
Upon reading the decree, posted on a city 
gate, which apparently the eunuch, Wei 
Chung-hsien (ECCP), issued on his own 
authority, Wu expressed his disapproval 
aloud and was overheard by a spy. He 
was seized and imprisoned, and his rank 
and salary stripped from him. Nothing is 
known of his fate thereafter. 

Although Wu Pin’s works were evi- 
dently much in demand during his lifetime, 
he has been undervalued by most critics, 
both Chinese and foreign. Chinese writers 
generally stress the technical skill and deco- 
rative aspects of his painting, as does Sirén. 

As a painter of figures, he was given 
faint praise as being “able to hold _ his 
Own against Ting Yiin-p’eng” (q.v.), who 
is actually a far less original and _ inter- 
esting master. One who held a_ higher 
opinion of him was his contemporary and 
fellow provincial, Hsieh Chao-che (q.v.), 
who in his Wu tsa tsu writes: “Wu sets 
his thoughts in motion and creates unusual 
scenes; the products of his brush are 
mysterious and fine. When he comes to 
do figures and Buddhist images, even 
though he doesn’t presume to approach 
the level of [Wu] Tao-tzu [d. 792] in the 
distant past, his strength suffices to match 
[Chao] Sung-hstieh [Meng-fu, 1254-1322] 
in the recent past. When [Wu’s art] 
passes on to future generations it will un- 
doubtedly be worth [the ransom of] two 
cities.” Also “In recent times, Wu Wen- 
chung 3c [Pin] alone has learned from 
[the figure painters] Ku [K’ai-chih, 344- 
4067], and Lu [T’an-wei, ca. 440-500]; 
the place of prominence in his century 
will assuredly belong to this man.” [Ed- 
itors’ note: Three examples of landscapes 
and one of flora by Wu Pin have also 
been reproduced in the fourth (Ming) 
volume of Chung-kuo li-tai ming-hua chi 
REI HE «(Palace Museum, Peking, 
1965) and in T’ien-ching-shih i-shu po-wu- 
kuan ts’ang-hua chi KERTH Dee 
#2 (1963). In comparing Wu with Tung 


WU Sheng 
Ch’i-ch’ang, Hsieh Chao-che remarks that 
while Tung imitated earlier artists Wu 


was original and creative. Any judgment 
of Wu’s art, however, seems to be pre- 
mature without a study of his painting of 
figures on which Hsieh has lavished such 
high praise. Hsieh’s prediction that Wu 
was going to be recognized as the leading 
artist of his century was not fulfilled. It 
was definitely Tung’s century.] 
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WU Sheng '24: (T. BEA, H. HERR. SERED. 
1589-16444, a native of Hsing-hua 58, 
prefecture of Yangchow, was one of 
the fifty grand secretaries of the Ch’ung- 
chen period (1628-44). A chii-jen of 1609 
and a chin-shih of 1613, he became magi- 
strate of Shao-wu 2#fpt, Fukien, for three 
years. At the end of his first term of office 
he received the most favorable grade. 
After an imperial audience early in 1616, 
he was promoted to the magistracy of 
Chin-chiang yj, Fukien, a more impor- 
tant district. In the middle of the same 
year, his father having died, he retired to 
observe the mourning rites. At their con- 
clusion (1619) he became magistrate of 
Wei-hsien #84, Shantung. 


Early in the Tvien-ch’i reign, Wu 
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Sheng was selected to go to Peking to wait 
for appointment in the central govern- 
ment, and within a few months (1622) 
was made a censor. Before long, however, 
he found himself at odds with the all-pow- 
erful eunuch Wei Chung-hsien (ECCP), 
and late in 1623 was back at home osten- 
sibly to care for his aging mother. On 
the accession of Chu Yu-chien (ECCP) as 
emperor in 1628, he was reinstated as 
censor. The following year he went on 
an inspection tour of Honan, and in 1631 
supervised relief work in Shensi. After 
successive promotions, he became gover- 
nor of Shansi, coordinating and command- 
ing the military forces of the Yen-men JE 
Ff] pass and the northern border. While in 
Shensi, he made the acquaintance of Shih 
K’o-fa (ECCP), and later in Shansi of 
Yiian Chi-hsien (ECCP), both of whom 
later became renowned as Ming loyalists. 
Wu regarded them highly and was respon- 
sible for recommending them to the 
court; both came to his rescue when he 
was in trouble some years later. 

Because of his success in administra- 
tion and in defense, Wu Sheng earned a 
reputation as a military expert. By 1638 
he became junior vice minister of War 
and in 1640 senior vice minister, and two 
years later was given the special charge 
of overseeing the troops stationed in and 
around the capital. About the same time 
(July 16, 1642) he was elevated to be 
grand secretary and concurrently minister 
of Rites. In April of the following year, 
on his transfer to head the ministry of 
War, the emperor ordered Wu to be 
commander-in-chief to put down rebels 
who were then overrunning central China. 
Without an army of his own, he realized 
how impossible the mission was. He there- 
fore begged for time to assemble a mil- 
itary force. For his apparent hesitancy he 
was accused of cowardice. His appoint- 
ment was recalled and he was forced to 
retire (July 7)). A few months later in 
1643, the emperor decided that he deserved 
harsher punishment; so he_ exiled Wu 
to Chin-ch’ih 4}%, a garrison outpost on 
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the extreme border of Yunnan. 

In the meantime the political condition 
of the whole country was deteriorating. 
When Wu reached Kiangsi on his way to 
the southwest, his old friend Yiian Chi- 
hsien, then governor general of several 
provinces, persuaded him to stay at Nan- 
k’ang f4f, and wait for changes in the 
Situation. Peking fell shortly afterwards 
(April, 1644). A few months later the 
Ming government at Nanking granted 
him full pardon. Apparently Wu_ lived 
quietly at home under the succeeding 
dynasty until his death. 

His sons, Wu Yiian-lai 7C4« (T. ALS) 
and Wu Hsiang-feng #AjA\ (T. 227-6, BEER). 
are both recorded in the local history of 
their native place, the Hsing-hua-hsien chih. 
The elder was a kung-sheng of 1660 and 
officiated in both Peking and the metropoli- 
tan area in the Shun-chih period (1644-61), 
while the younger became known for 
his literary ability and for his painting. 

Wu Sheng left several works. The Ch’ai- 
an shu chi 42s Gi4, 20 ch., probably the 
most important, is a collection of his me- 
morials, arranged chronologically, printed 
in 1644 in south China. To this work 
are appended two other items, the Wu-yen 
‘= (miscellaneous notes), 2 ch., and the 
I-chi (#20 (a memoir), 4 ch. The memoir, 
dated August/September, 1644, was written 
apparently for the primary purpose of 
vindicating himself for his cautious atti- 
tude when given the military command. 
Yet this short work offers information too 
on the last days of the Ming dynasty. 
Certain data, such as the local conditions 
at Shao-wu at the time of his magistracy, 
and his description of the Wen-yuan hall 
4 4 A} in the Ch’ung-chen years, provide 
interesting sidelights. These three works 


were all proscribed in the 1780s _ but 
copies are available in Taipei, and on 
microfilm. 


The editors of the Ssu-k’u Catalogue 
(ts’un-mu # section) draw attention to 
his work on famous ministers and gener- 
als who flourished from Han to Sung 
times, entitled An-wei chu &fete, 4 ch., 
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which emphasized the different responsibil- 
ities of civil and military officials. It 
upheld the theory that while the country 
is at peace it is the civil officials’ respon- 
sibility to rule, but when the country is 
in danger it is the military officials’ respon- 
sibility to defend and pacify. If this is true, 
the An-wei chu must also have been 
composed for the purpose of vindicating 
himself, and so must have been written 
in or after 1644. 

Shih K’o-fa, who contributed a_pref- 
ace to Wu Sheng’s memoir, the [chi, also 
submitted a memorial on Wu’s behalf in 
1643 (the text being included both in the 
memoir and in the Ch’ai-an shu chi). These 
two pieces, however, are not found in 
Shih’s collected works. For future students 
of Shih’s writings, their discovery in Wu 
Sheng’s memoir may be of some interest. 
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Lienche Tu Fang 


WU Ti ye CT. Wak, H. siti), 1502- 
1568, official, cartographer, thinker, was 
born in Chin-ch’i 44%, Fu-chou-fu # )}| fF, 
Kiangsi, the prefecture famous as _ the 
birthplace too of Lu Chiu-ylian (1139-93), 
In 1531 he passed the provincial examin- 
ations and obtained the chin-shih the fol- 
lowing year. His first assignment was as 
magistrate of Lo-an #¢, Shantung, 
where he remained one year. His service 
in Hstian-ch’eng fie (south of Nanking) 
is remembered particularly for his aid in 
a time of famine; he brought in grain 
from elsewhere, and made it available for 
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purchase. In 1537, as censor in Kwangsi, 
he frequently made suggestions for im- 
provement in administration. On one occa- 
sion when the court was displeased with 
the results of an examination held in 
Nanking, allegedly because of veiled criti- 
cisms in the papers submitted, Wu _ T’i 
lodged a memorial with the emperor 
pleading the cause of the examination can- 
didates who had been forbidden to sit for 
the metropolitan examination in Peking. 
For this he himself was put in prison, but 
in the course of time his suggestion was 
adopted. Two years later Wu was back in 
office, and dispatched to the region north 
of the Yangtze delta to inspect the salt 
monopoly. There he made friends with 
the philosopher Wang Ken (q.v.), whom 
he recommended for office, but in vain. 
As the people in the area were suffering 
from a flood and consequent deficiencies, 
he made a distribution of rice destined 
for tribute without troubling to gain 
imperial permission. After this he resigned 
to take care of his mother. 

In 1543 he returned to Peking, and 
received an appointment as a _ censor. 
This was the era when Yen Sung and 
Hsia Yen (qq.v.) held the reins of 
power in the central government. Though 
they were his fellow-provincials, Wu re- 
frained from making contact with them, 
and even handed in his resignation, re- 
maining out of office for over twenty years. 
Not until 1566 did he return to _ public 
life, at the persuasion of the local author- 
ities. He served a brief term as censor 
in Shansi, then was quickly promoted as 
vice minister of the Court of Imperial 
Sacrifices, as chief minister of the Court 
of the Imperial Stud in Nanking, and 
finally of the Grand Court of Revision 
there, all within a year. There were at 
that time in Nanking three men of dis- 
tinction serving in the ministries of Per- 
sonnel and Justice, namely: Hu Sung (see 
Cheng Jo-tseng), who rose to be minister 
of Personnel in Peking during the last six 
months of his life, and was canonized as 


#¢m§; Mao K’ai =6te (T. 324, ig Ai, 
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H. $J\|, Sif, December 26, 1506- 
October 8, 1570, cs 1535), who served as 
minister of Justice in Peking from 1567 
to 1570, and was canonized as jj ffj; and 
Wu Yiieh Ja xh (T. 7% #, 1504-70, cs 1532), 
who became minister of Personnel in 
Nanking, and was canonized as qi. 
These three, together with Wu T’i, came 
to be known as “Nan-tu ssu chiin-tzu” -4 
KU Ff (the four gentlemen of Nanking). 
After the accession to the throne of 
Chu Tsai-hou (q.v.) in 1567, Wu _ was 
made junior vice minister of Justice in 
the subordinate capital, remaining there 
until his death the following year. 

Wu T’i published in 1536 a map of 
the Ming empire entitled Huang Ming yii- 
ti chih tu FARR EAH fel. It was reprinted 
in 1631 by Sun Ch’i-shu #4##R. Two cop- 
ies of this second edition are known to 
be extant, both in Japanese libraries, one 
at the Sendai Tohoku University and the 
other at the Ise Jingi. He also left one 
book entitled Wu Shu-shan chi FR, 17 
ch. According to the Imperial Catalogue 
this work originally was one of 3 
chiian, to which his disciple, Li Ytieh az 
#J, added a fourth recording his words 
and deeds; the rest is due to later com- 
pilers. There is, however, a 12 chiian ver- 
sion extant in Tokyo University’s Toyé 
Bunka Kenkyusho i #4c (EASE AT, entitled 
Wu Shu-shan hsien-sheng i 3& chi. 

Fifty-three years after his death Wu 
Ti was canonized as Wen-chuang 3r#f. 
The people of Fu-chou, Kiangsi, erected 
a shrine, known as Wu-hsien tz’u AL Xia] 
(Hall of five sages), at which he was 
accorded sacrifices along with Lu Chiu- 
yuan, Wu Ch’eng (1249-1333), Wu Yii-pi 
(q.v.), and Ch’en Chiu-ch’uan fi ZL)I| (T. 
MEMS, H. BAZK, 1494-1562, cs 1514). 

His son, Wu Jen-tu (<f— (T. 70m, # 
bi, CS 1599), first became a drafter in 
the central drafting office, then a director 
in the ministry of Justice in Nanking, and 
finally, after a number of promotions, 
the governor of Shansi, where he served for 
four years until sickness forced his resigna- 
tion late in 1616. In 1621 he was recalled 
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to Peking and in 1624 became junior vice 
minister of Works. As his sympathies lay 
with the members of the Tung-lin party 
(see Ku Hsien-ch’eng), he fell into the 
bad graces of the eunuchs in power and 
was forced out. 
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WU Yi-pi 2iag5 (CT. (8, H. Bex), Jan- 
uary 6, 1392-November 20, 1469, thinker, 
was born into an official-scholar family 
of Ch’ung-jen #f-, Fu-chou ##€)\{ prefec- 
ture, Kiangsi. His ancestors, who came 
from Honan, began to settle in the Fu-chou 
area in the 10th century. His grandfather 
was the first to move to Ch’ung-jen. His 
father, Wu P’u wi (T. a3, H. FEE, 1363 
-October 3, 1426), passed first in the met- 
ropolitan examination of 1400, fourth on 
the chin-shih list, and was appointed a 
Hanlin compiler by the ill-fated emperor 
Chu Yiin-wen (q.v.). Two years later the 
rebel prince, Chu Ti (q.v.), conquered the 
capital city and usurped the throne. Wu 
P’u joined the new court and was raised 
to be a first class compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy. It is said that the promotion 
was the reward for his participation in 
the compilation of the first revised edition 
of the T’ai-tsu shih-lu of 1403 (see Hsieh 
Chin). Late in 1404 he was named one of 
the twenty deputy chief compilers of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien (see Yao Kuang-hsiao). 
From October, 1408, to the day he died 
(eighteen years) he served as the director 
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of studies in the National University at 
Nanking, earning the reputation of a 
devoted. teacher who remained poor. 

Wu Yu-pi was three years old when 
his father left home to study in the National 
University. It seems that at about this 
time his mother died and his father re- 
married. When he went to Nanking in 
1402, he and his father at first hardly 
recognized each other. He then _ studied 
under him for seven years in preparation 
for the civil examinations. This instruction 
was interrupted in 1409 when Wu Yi-pi, 
at nineteen sui, suddenly renounced any 
further participation in the civil examin- 
ations. The usual explanation is that, on 
reading J-Lo yiian-yiian lu FRYE YRS, by 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200), the account of the 
beginning of Sung neo-Confucianism, Wu 
decided to educate himself to become a 
sage. It is said that his father evinced 
strong disapproval and rebuked him, but 
he was adamant and so was permitted to 
live as a hermit in the second story of a 
building in order to concentrate on medi- 
tation and the study of the Classics. Two 
years later he was sent home for his mar- 
riage. From then on until summoned by 
imperial order in 1458, a period of forty- 
seven years, he led the life of a poor 
country teacher, attending to his own farm 


and subjected to labor service like a 
peasant. 

As an official’s son and a member 
of the gentry, his behavior seems 


strange indeed, and there has been no 
satisfactory explanation in the literature 
about or by him. Only in the writings by 
his disciple, Hu Chii-jen (q.v.), may one 
find a clue. Hu at the age of twenty-two 
went to study under Wu, and then and 
there, like his mentor, renounced partici- 
pation in the civil examinations; this 
amounted to declaring his refusal to serve 
at the court. In Hu’s collection of random 
thoughts, Chii-yeh-lu. (see Hu Chii-jen), 
there are two entries denouncing any 
emperor who usurped the throne and 
murdered its rightful occupant, declaring 
that men of talent and virtue would never 
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serve such a ruler. In another entry Hu 
specifically pointed out that in the Yung- 
lo period (the reign of Chu _ Ti), one 
could find no scholar reputed to have 
sense and honor; there appeared in num- 
bers, however, clever fellows gifted in 
writing elegant poetry and prose. The 
implication of these statements is that Hu 
disapproved of Chu Ti’s claim to. the 
throne and preferred to have nothing to 
do with such a court. If this be true of the 
disciple, then it must have been true of 
the master too. Wu Yi-pi went to the 
capital the year that Chu Ti usurped the 
throne, causing the death of the emperor 
and executing the latter’s faithful follow- 
ers. After his intensive study of the Clas- 
sics, and having learned the meaning of 
Confucius’ teachings about loyalty and 
faithfulness, Wu probably came to _ the 
realization that a true follower could not 
serve Chu Ti. Then he read _ the teach- 
ings of the Sung philosophers who laid 
emphasis on living by one’s principles 
and practicing one’s beliefs. Hence his 
announcement that he would completely cut 
himself off from officialdom. His father 
must have been thoroughly alarmed by 
this declaration, which, if discovered, 
could mean death to the entire family. So 
he kept Wu Yi-pi secluded for two years, 
and when the son would not repent sent 
him home and severed their relationship. 

If this were the case, then the mys- 
terious letter which Wu Yi-pi sent to his 
father in 1421, which was to puzzle the 
editors of his collected works, becomes 
entirely clear. In this letter he confessed 
that his lack of consideration was the 
reason why his father had punished him 
and cut him off; that last year (1420) he 
went to Nanking to see his father but 
was rejected; that this summer he was 
again on his way towards Nanking when 
he felt discouraged and turned westward 
to Wuchang; and that he decided to send 
his father this letter now (July or August), 
because, after reading the Four Books 
continually for half a year, he thought he 
had finally found the entrance to the 
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path of sagehood. The letter brought 
about the desired reconciliation between 
father and son, which took place later 
that year. 

Subsequently Wu became more _ re- 
laxed, managing the family farm at the 
village, Hsiao-p’o /J\$¥, while teaching and 
studying. After the harvests in 1423, he 
studied Chu Hsi’s edition of the annotated 
text of the Analects, discovering here 
and there passages which gave him _ in- 
spiration. In a letter to his father he said 
that since the eighth moon (September, 
1423) he felt that he had gained a great 
deal in improving himself by exercising 
self examination. It appears that later his 
father sent to him his three younger half- 
brothers to study with him. At this time 
his determination to achieve sagehood is 
manifested in his dreams of having conver- 
sations with Confucius, King Wen of Chou, 
and Chu Hsi. Even his wife had a dream 
of Confucius appearing at their gate fora 
visit. By 1430 so many students had come 
to receive his instruction that he instituted 
some rules for the younger ones. Several 
entries in his diary reveal that he was at 
first disturbed by the incongruity of his 
lowly status as a peasant and his achieve- 
ment in scholarship, and had to find 
consolation in the passage in the Doctrine 
of the Mean, “In a poor and low position 
he does what is proper to a poor and 
low position.” As the son of an official 
he may be regarded as relatively poor for 
he led a simple life and occasionally had 
to borrow some grain from a_ neighbor. 
On the other hand, he had an income 
from the students, in addition to owning a 
house and some land. From his own writ- 
ings it is evident that he had bond serv- 
ants and farm hands. Perhaps he some- 
times worked on the farm to help out with 
the harvest or to show his students 
the use of farm tools; some tales later 
exaggerated this, saying that he not only 
tilled the land himself but also made 
his students work for him. There is a story 
of his winnowing in the early morning 
and scolding his new student, Ch’en Hsien- 
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chang (q.v.), for not rising before day- 
break as one in pursuit of sagehood should. 
This appears to be true, for Ch’en did 
stay in Wu’s home to study. It happened 
in 1454, when Ch’en was on his way 
back to Kwangtung after failing to pass 
the metropolitan examination in Peking. 
Later Ch’en reported that he _ received 
instructions on many subjects from Wu, 
and described the latter as a responsible 
teacher with an unyielding and upright 
personality. In later life Wu Yi-pi gained 
such a wide reputation as a teacher that 
he was several times recommended to the 
throne as worthy of an official appoint- 
ment. This happened in 1446, 1450, 1452, 
1454, and finally in 1457. On the last 
occasion the one who recommended him 
to the emperor was the general Shih Heng 
(q.v.), who then wielded great power as 
the chief supporter of Chu Ch’i-chen (q. 
v.) in his restoration. The emperor sent a 
special messenger to bring Wu to Peking. 
Arriving in June, Wu received the imper- 
jal order appointing him a director of 
instruction of the heir apparent; but he 
refused to accept it, and _ repeatedly 
requested retirement on account of illness. 
He stayed in Peking two months, during 
which he received much assistance from 
Grand Secretary Li Hsien (q.v.) and Shih 
Heng. For the latter’s family genealogy 
Wu wrote a preface, signing himself cor- 
rectly as a scholar under Shih’s sponsor- 
ship. Finally permission to leave came. 
Before his departure he submitted a me- 
morial giving ten pieces of advice to the 
emperor; these the latter accepted gra- 
ciously. Wu was accorded various honors 
and a stipend for life. Thus honored by the 
emperor Wu spent his last eleven years in 
contentment, almost elation, as shown in 
his poems. He was respected not only in his 
own native place but everywhere he went. 
In 1461 he traveled to Shih-shou @7%, 
Hukuang, to pay his respects at the tomb 
of Yang P’u (see Yang Shih-ch’i), who 
had taught him for a short while back in 
1410. In 1462 Wu went to Fukien to 
honor the memory of Chu Hsi. At 
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various times he also took short trips about 
his native province. His poems, which are 
arranged chronologically, reveal his acti- 
vities and the growth of his thought. 
Plain and unadorned, his poetry, like 
himself, presents an honest record of the 
simple life of one who had achieved peace 
of mind. It is interesting to note that 
almost half of it was written after 1457 
when he was in a serene mood. His last 
poem bears the date equivalent to Novem- 
ber, 1469, a few days before the end. 

His collected works, Wu K’ang-chai 
wen-chi fR#F ace, were first printed in 
1494 in 4 chiian; this book is no longer 
extant. The second and enlarged edition 
of 1526 was printed by the prefectural 
office of Fu-chou by order of the 
governor of Kiangsi. This is the parent 
copy of the 1590 and other later editions. It 
includes his poetry, 7 ch., memorials, letters, 
and miscellaneous essays, 1 ch., prefaces, 
1 ch., records, 1 ch., and his “notes” (jih- 
lu A), 1 ch. and epigraphs, sacrificial - 
essays, and the like, 1 ch. Of these, the 
most “philosophical” section would be the 
notes. These are full of references to his 
dreams, as well as to the poverty he 
experienced, and the efforts he made 
to perfect his character. His style is 
simple and straightforward. The editors 
of the Ssu-k’u Catalogue comment that 
Wu was able to integrate in himself 
the good points of both Chu Hsi and Lu 
Chiu-yiian (1139-93), to endure hardships, 
and to succeed in the cultivation of a 
noble character. 

Wu achieved in his last 
genuine '_ tranquillity. He has_ been 
nonetheless severely criticized for two 
events in his life. The first concerns his 
ancestral burial grounds where some 
person, probably a _ cousin, planted a 
grave site without obtaining his author- 
ization. This was not a _ dispute over 
property rights, but a_ serious offense 
against the geomantic belief of feng-shui 
Xk, i.e., that an ancestor’s grave could 
influence the destiny of the descendants. 
Wu appealed to the local officials to no 
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avail, and in 1440 sent a half-brother to 
carry his letter to the provincial director 
of education, asking the latter to exert 
his influence in the case. Apparently noth- 
ing came from the effort, for it seems 
that the case was finally settled by the 
prefect, Chang Kuei 4&F% (T. #874, cs 
1457). A fantastic story circulating at the 
time accused Wu of suing his own half- 
brother and suffering indignities at Chang’s 
court, for he appeared in the dress of 
a commoner. The story must have been 
invented by a maligner, for Chang held 
office in Fu-chou for two or three years 
beginning only in 1467, when Wu was in 
his late seventies and had long before 
received the honor of a one-time guest of 
the emperor. Hence he could not have 
appeared before Chang as a commoner. 
Another version of the story describes 
Chang as the culprit who forced Wu’s 
half-brother to sue him so Chang _ could 
have him arrested. This is an obvious 
fabrication for Chang, an honest and just 
official, could not have perpetrated an 
act of such meanness. Yet the editors of 
the official Ming-shih took the story to 
be a true one. As to the second story, it 
concerns the preface to Shih Heng’s family 
genealogy written in 1458, in which Wu 
acknowledged Shih as his sponsor. The 
preface was later included in his collected 
works. The teller of the anecdote ridiculed 
Wu as obsequious to Shih, and, after 
Shih lost the emperor’s favor in 1459, as 
indiscreet. Actually Wu was stating a fact 
when he acknowledged Shih’s sponsorship 
in 1458, a year before the latter’s down- 
fall, and afterwards was honest enough 
to publish it without modification. The 
first person to record these pieces of 
gossip was Yin Chih (see Yang Ming) 
who, in his book of notes, Chien-chai so- 
chui lu FEBS, related them with relish 
for, according to the Ming-shih, Wu had 
slighted him at a banquet in 1458. Yin 
was a chin-shih of 1454 and a Hanlin 
compiler, but Wu was given the rank of 
a director of instruction, one grade higher 
than Yin. Yin, moreover, was a junior 
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fellow provincial by almost thirty years. 
There was no reason for him to be 
offended by being assigned a lower seat. 
Thus the anecdotes about Wu, as told in 
the Chien-chai so-chui lu, must be pro- 
nounced untrue. Yet these fabrications 
were repeated in Wu’s time, probably by 
people prejudiced in favor of those holding 
the chin-shih degree. 

After Wu’s death these derogatory 
tales persisted to blemish his memory. 
He had a son and three daughters, and 
is known to have had two great-great- 
grandsons. But the family inheritance in 
land, pitifully small from the start, was soon 
reduced to nothing. Forty years after his 
death the shrine at his tomb in Ch’ung-jen 
was burned down, and the farmland 
deeded to its maintenance had been sold. 
His great-great-grandsons were penniless 
and starving. In 1517 or 1518, when Wang 
Shou-jen (g.v.) was governor of southern 
Kiangsi, he proposed the _ rebuilding 
of Wu’s shrine. Apparently there were 
doubts about Wu’s relationship wlth Shih 
Heng, for Wang explained at length how 
Wu’s refusal to accept the official appoint- 
ment revealed his wisdom in foreseeing 
Shih’s impending disaster. It seems that 
Wang’s proposal met with some obstruction 
and passed through various offices before 
imperial sanction finally came to Kiangsi. 
Then the local officials checked the registers 
and recovered one eighth of the original 
estate, amounting to about three acres of 
barren ground yielding less than one picul 
of rice a year. They assigned that pittance 
to the support of Wu’s shrine on which 
the emperor had bestowed the designation 
Ch’ung-ju-tz’u #:f2jiq), or shrine in honor 
of a Confucian scholar. On completion of 
the rebuilding of the shrine in 1526 the 
officials erected a monument in praise of 
the emperor, recording that in the one 
hundred fifty odd years since the founding 
of the dynasty never had such favor been 
bestowed on a commoner. In 1584 Wu’s 
disciples, Hu Chii-jen and Ch’en Hsien- 
chang, received the honor of being cele- 
brated in the Temple of Confucius, in 
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sharp contrast to Wu’s being practically 
ignored by the court after 1526. 

Wu Yi-pi is usually judged to have 
been self-taught. Ever since 1409, when 
he renounced an official career to devote 
himself to self-cultivation to become 
a sage, he concentrated on meditation 
and the studying of the Four Books, the 
Five Classics, and the recorded dialogues 
of the Sung thinkers, seeking at the same 
time to put into living practice their 
counsels. In part through such efforts, he 
was gradually able to correct his own 
character defects, especially a tendency 
toward stubbornness and anger, which he 
himself readily admitted and had difficulty 
in overcoming. He showed a significant 
lack of interest in purely metaphysical 
speculations, leaving no recorded _ discus- 
sion of such subjects as the relationship 
between li ## and ch’is@, which the Sung 
thinkers had discussed. His extant notes 
reveal rather a constant preoccupation 
with virtuous conduct. He spoke also of 
the cultivation of the mind and heart 
(hsin >) through a life of reverence 
(ching #) and of hard labor. In his me- 
morial giving advice to the emperor, he 
included the duties of the emperor to 
honor the ancient sages and their teach- 
ings, to observe the example of their vir- 
tues by acting as father and mother of his 
people, by being cautious in his com- 
mands, by promoting moral education, by 
employing worthy officials, and by working 
in union of mind and heart with his 
subordinates. 

Huang Tsung-hsi (ECCP) placed Wu 
Yii-pi at the head of his history of Ming 
philosophy, probably, as is often said, 
because of the influence which Wu exerted, 
through his disciples, Ch’en Hsien-chang 
and Lou Liang (q.v.), on the development 
of the thought and character of Wang 
Shou-jen. Besides Ch’en and Lou, Wu’s 
most important disciple was Hu Chijen. 
When the individual contributions of these 
disciples are considered, it is quite clear 
that each man developed different areas 
of thought and character of the master. 
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Where Ch’en Hsien-chang shows remarkably 
pro-Buddhist sympathies, especially through 
his love of contemplation, Hu manifests a 
greater attention to righteous action. 
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YANG Chi #H (CT. mm, H. BA, BB 
FB-+), ca. 1334-ca. 1383, poet, minor 
painter, and official, was born into a family 
which hailed from Szechwan, later settling 
in Soochow, then known as P’ing-chiang 
7-77, where his grandfather had been an 
official in the Yitian government. Yang’s 
birth date is not to be found in any docu- 
ment. Although there are several of his 
undated poems which give his age as 
forty, and one of them even mentions his 
grandmother as ninety years of age at 
the time he was forty, it is difficult to fix 
the year in which they were written. 
Since the date of his dismissal from his 
post in Kiangsi has been established as 
in the spring of 1373, a study of the 
context of these undated poems enables 
us to fix them in that year. Thus his birth 
occurred probably in 1334, as shown 
by the author in a recent article cited 
below. 

Yang Chi was said to be a child 
prodigy. As a boy of nine, he was report- 
edly able to recite the Six Classics in 
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their entirety. When barely twenty, he 
wrote a book of history of more than a 
hundred thousand characters, entitled Lun- 
chien #488. His early talent in poetry is 
revealed in a famous anecdote told in 
connection with Yang Wei-chen(q.v.), the 
popular poet of that period whose hao 
was T’ieh-ti-tzu @yff{f— because he owned 
an iron flute. Once when Yang Wei-chen 
was on a visit to Soochow, it fell to 
Yang Chi to write a poem on the subject 
of the flute. In response, he composed 
one in Yang Wei-chen’s own style. Yang 
Wei-chen, surprised at its excellence, an- 
nounced to everybody that the youth was 
superior to himself in the art of poetry. 
Subsequently, Yang Chi came to be called 
Hsiao-Yang /|\#4 (Yang junior) to distin- 
guish him from Yang Wei-chen who was 
known as Lao#-Yang (Yang senior) in 
literary circles of the day. He was also 
regarded as one of the “Four outstanding 
figures of Soochow,” which included Kao 
Ch’i, Hsii Pen, and Chang Yu (qq.v.). 

In spite of his literary talent, Yang 
Chi failed in the examinations and was 
obliged to make a living in a village in 
Ch’ih-shan #glf teaching school. After 
the rebel leader Chang Shih-ch’eng (q.yv.) 
occupied Soochow and it became the 
capital of his territory, Yang served for 
some time as secretary in Chang’s govern- 
ment, and was later under the patronage 
of the influential and cultured Jao Chieh 
(see Hstt Pen), to whom he dedicated a 
number of poems. 

From 1366 onward, Chang’s territory 
suffered encroachment by the armies of 
Chu Yian-chang, Soochow being taken 
after ten months of resistance in 1367. 
This led to the execution of Jao Chieh 
and the banishment of a large part of 
the population of the city. The members 
of Yang Chi’s family, about twenty in 
number, were among those affected. Yang 
Chi himself and some of his friends were 
sent to Hao-liang 2%, the present Feng- 
yang JAB (Anhwei). There Yang Chi 
and Hsii Pen shared a rustic house which 
Yang named Meng-lu-hstan Spit, be- 
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cause once Hsii dreamed of the verdure to 
the south of the Yangtze. In the autumn 
of 1368, Yang Chi was forced to go to 
Ta-liang ~%, present day Kaifeng in 
Honan. His long poem composed there 
under the title “Liang-yiian yin-chiu ko” 
Rak yak was to a certain extent an 
autobiographical sketch of his life to that 
point. Besides a lament over his own 
misfortunes, it reveals also the unhappy 
condition of the people after the war. 

Following his release early in 1369, 
Yang Chi was appointed magistrate of 
the district Ying-yang 488% in Honan, but 
by the end of the year he gave up the 
assignment and went to the capital (Nan- 
king), where he made his home for the 
next two years, without any position. 
Although in poor circumstances, he fre- 
quently took trips to surrounding regions 
such as Chi-jung “#)%#. At the beginning 
of 1372 he proceeded to Nanchang as an 
auxiliary official in the Kiangsi provincial 
government. On being implicated in the 
case of his superior, he was dismissed 
from his post in the following spring. 
(This chronology is based on his dated 
poems; Ch’ien Ch’ien-i [ECCP], who 
dates his dismissal before 1371, seems to 
be in error.) He returned to Nanking, 
but by the autumn was given another 
mission, and sent to Hunan and Kwangsi. 

Following his return to the capital, 
Yang Chi served for some time as vice 
director of a bureau in the ministry of 
War. In July, 1374, he was appointed a 
surveillance vice commissioner of Shansi, 
eventually receiving a promotion to surveil- 
lance commissioner. Some time later he 
suffered false accusations, was dismissed, 
and condemned to hard labor. This punish- 
ment led to his death in Nanking. Since 
there are the poems of Chang Yii de- 
ploring his demise, and Chang Yi himself 
died in 1385, this must have happened 
not long before 1385. 

Yang Chi’s poetic work entitled Mei- 
an chi |R2#4, 12 ch., +1 ch., was edited 
by Chang Hsi (see Hsii Pen) in 1485. Al- 
though there are the editor’s notes appended 
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to different groups of poems to designate 
their place of composition, some of the 
notes are not always reliably attributed; a 
study of the context of these poems shows 
that they were written while Yang Chi 
was staying elsewhere. 

Only one of Yang Chi’s paintings has 
been recorded in older catalogues. As to 
the “Chiang-shan wo-yu t’u” YUE, 
ascribed to him, reproduced in the J/-yiian 
i-chen #4%338%, it is obviously a fake 
because seven characters“ Be -+--}-pu# A” 
are prefixed before his name. 
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YANG Chi-sheng #46 (T. (h35, H. th 
iy), June 16, 1516-November 12, 1555, an 
official who came to be greatly honored 
for his courage and loyalty, was a native 
of Jung-ch’eng &igk, prefecture of Paoting. 
He was the youngest of two brothers, 
born to his father’s wife, née Ts’ao #, 
and one half-brother, born to his father’s 
concubine, née Ch’en ff. When he was 
four years of age his mother, who could 
no longer tolerate the treatment meted out 
to her by her husband’s favorite, separated 
from him. As a result two-thirds of the 
family property went to Yang’s father, con- 
cubine, and half brother, and one third to 
his mother, her two sons, and one daughter. 
A year later the latter’s property was re- 
divided, the older brother and his wife 
getting one share, the mother, Yang Chi- 
sheng, and his sister receiving another. 
Under these circumstances all three 
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(mother, sister, and son then aged six) had 
to work in the field, his task being to tend 
to the cattle. About the same time (1522) 
his mother died, probably from _ tuber- 
culosis. In spite of these difficulties he 
somehow acquired sufficient schooling to 
become a chii-jen in 1540. Four years later 
he began to study in the National Uni- 
versity where he came under the influence 
of Hsu Chieh (q.v.). In 1547 he achieved 
the chin-shih and received an appointment 
as secretary in the bureau of honors of the 
ministry of Personnel in Nanking. While 
there he became a student of musical 
theories, astronomy, geography, military 
tactics, etc., taught by Han Pang-ch’i (q. 
v.), then minister of War in the southern 
capital. In the field of music he worked 
with Han on devising a musical _instru- 
ment on the basis of Han’s theories. His 
next office was in Peking, where he 
served as vice director of the bureau of 
equipment in the ministry of War. At 
this time (1551) Altan-qayan (q.v.) was 
subjecting the northwest to repeated and 
punishing raids, even menacing Peking. 
Ch’iu Luan (q.v.) as commanding general 
inadvisedly attacked the retiring Mongols 
near the Great Wall, and, following his 
defeat, recommended that they be placated 
by having the court accede to their de- 
mand for tribute-trade arrangements. When 
approval came (April 9, 1551), Yang 
protested violently (April 20), setting 
forth his reasons in cogent and forceful 
fashion. The emperor could not brook his 
Opposition and had him packed off (after 
severe flogging), first to prison and thence 
to Ti-tao %K}4& (in present-day Kansu) 
as jail warden 854. Here Yang found 
the local population suffering from mili- 
tary depredations and eunuch harassment 
and did much to alleviate their distress. 
Among other things he helped the people 
open up a coal mine, and founded an 
academy known as Ch’ao-jan shu-ylian #4 
KB GE. On Ch’iu Luan’s fall from grace, 
followed by his death a year later, Yang 
was recalled. In quick succession he 
served as magistrate in Chu-ch’eng #ik, 
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Shantung, secretary of the Yunnan bureau 
in the Nanking ministry of Finance, vice 
director of the Hukuang bureau in the 
ministry of Justice, and then of the bureau 
of personnel in the ministry of War 
in Peking. Yen Sung (q.v.) tried to win 
his allegiance, but to no avail. Yang saw 
the injury Yen was doing to the state, 
and, after considerable soul searching and 
careful preparation, in a second memorial 
denounced him for ten major crimes and 
five infamies. Towards the end of the 
memorial he held that the emperor could 
verify the accusations by asking his own 
sons, the two princes. Unfortunately the 
emperor assumed that such a reference to 
the princes was an attempt to involve 
them in court politics. By imperial order 
Yang was sent to the court of the Em- 
broidered-uniform Guard to be questioned 
under torture as to whether anyone was 
in collusion with him. Again on imperial 
order he was_ severely beaten before 
being delivered to the jail of the ministry 
of Justice. In his autobiography he 
describes in detail how, with only a 
piece of broken porcelain, he made an 
incision on his bruised buttocks to release 
clotted blood, and cleaned the area down 
to the bone. Miraculously he survived but, 
on the charge of an offense amounting to 
“fraudulently transmitting a forged prince- 
ly order,” was sentenced to death. For 
three years he languished in jail, in spite 
of the emotional appeal of his wife, née 
Chang 3%, who offered to die in his 
place—a plea written by Wang Shih-chen 
(q.v.). Yang eventually met his end at the 
age of thirty-nine, reportedly inditing a 
four-line stanza on his way to execution 
at the market place, a poem which in 
essence bespeaks his utter loyalty to the 
throne. (The Ming-shih errs in recording 
his death on October 15. That was the 
day of his sentencing. The shih-lu reports 
that he was executed, together with Chang 
Ching and Li T’ien-ch’ung (qq.v.), four 
weeks later.) Wang saw to the removal of 
Yang’s body to his native place, whence in 
1602 it was transferred to a tomb in the 
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neighboring district, Ting-hsing-hsien 7€ 
§i@%, where he had gone to school. In the 
following reign, over a decade later, Yang 
received the posthumous rank of a vice 
director of the Court of Imperial Sacri- 
fices, and the name Chung-min /# & (loyal 
and regretted). Even the first Manchu 
emperor in Peking, just 101 years after 
his death (1656), commemorated Yang’s 
loyalty. 

Yang Chi-sheng’s two memorials and 
the entreaty of his wife were later collected 
by Li Chih (g.v.) and Yu Yin-hsieh 47 70# 
in a book entitled Yang Chiao-shan tsou-shu 
Hy ZB, 1 ch., published a few decades 
after his death in San i-jen wen-chi = AX 
#2, and frequently reprinted. The latter 
also includes Yang’s will, his injunctions 
to his descendants, and other writings, in 
3 chiian. Besides his oft-repeated poem, 
his memory was kept green by an ances- 
tral hall erected in his honor in Paoting 
and another put up on the former site of 
the ministry of Justice in Peking (the 
south end of Ssu-fa-pu chieh mE AF). 
Report has it too that both a bridge and 
a lane in the capital, Cha-tzu ch’iao 
*2f-¥§ and Cha-tzu- hu-t’ung #74. 
remind people of the moment when, be 
being on his way to deliver his memorial 
of denunciation of Grand Secretary Yen, 
his wife besought him to desist. On June 
25;'°1937"" a bare’ fortnight “before the 
Japanese attack at Lu-kou ja ¥# ch’iao, a 
memorial service was conducted in Yang’s 
honor. Henri Maspero is the authority for 
the assertion that he became known 
after his day as the ch’eng-huang fa 
(tutelary god) of Peking. 

In addition to his memorials several 
short works are credited to Yang. The 
Ssu-k’u chiian-shu includes his Yang Chung- 
min chi & in 3 + 1 ch., but the editors 


thought poorly of the San i-jen chi, 22 
ch., because one of its compilers was Li 
Chih, and listed it by title only in the 


Imperial Catalogue. Yang’s Yen hsing luS 
{7@k (words and deeds) was published in 
1932, and his own chronological record 
(nien-pu <A) appeared in 1856. 
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Sun Yiien-king and 
L. Carrington Goodrich 


YANG Ch’i-yiian # 5c (T. Aw, H. 
Br), 1547-October 7, 1599, thinker and 
official, was a native of Kuei-shan $32, 
Kwangtung. He came from an educated 
family; his father, Yang Ch’uan-fen {R74 
(H. 477%, d. 1592), had been a disciple of 
Chan Jo-shui(q.v.) and passed on to Yang 
Ch’i-yiian a deep interest in philosophical 
matters. Yang Ch’i-yiian was a_ studious 
youth, achieving the hAsiu-ts’ai at the age 
of fourteen. Five years later he showed 
unusual calm and composure’ when 
captured by local bandits who eventually 
set him free. The following year (1567) he 
ranked first in the provincial examina- 
tions. He had some difficulty in the metro- 
politan tests, but remained undaunted in 
spite of three failures. Acquaintance with 
Li Yin-ju #@7pm (a native of Chien- 
ch’ang #@#, Kiangsi), a disciple, relative, 
and fellow countryman of Lo Ju-fang (q.v.), 
greatly stimulated him, and, in 1577, the 
year Yang finally acquired the chin-shih, 
he was much pleased to meet Lo Ju-fang 
himself, who happened to be at the capital. 
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Although Lo was then out of favor, 
having resigned from official tasks after 
an impeachment which had probably been 
occasioned by the displeasure of Chang 
Chi-cheng (q.v.), then holding the reins 
of power, Yang did not hesitate to as- 
sociate with him. That same year Yang was 
made a Hanlin bachelor, and then a com- 
piler(1579). In 1586 he took the occasion 
offered by official business to travel 
south, visit his family, and, on his way 
back to Peking, stop in Kiangsi to spend 
some time with Lo Ju-fang at his study, 
the Ts’ung-ku shan-fang. He became 
formally Lo’s disciple and absorbed all he 
could from Lo’s teaching. During the rest 
of his life Yang was greatly attached to 
Lo, whom he considered a sage, much in 
the same manner as Lo considered Yen 
Chin (see Lo Ju-fang). 

Yang had a fairly successful official 
career. In 1589 he became director of 
studies at the National University and, in 
1591, librarian of the Imperial Library in 
charge of the compilation of records 
concerning the imperial genealogy. The 
following year he returned to his native 
place for his father’s funeral, and remained 
there during the prescribed mourning 
period. On its completion he was 
named chancellor of the National Uni- 
versity, and then successively vice minister 
of Rites (1596) and of Personnel (1597) 
in Nanking. In 1598 he was summoned to 
Peking to serve as _ vice minister of 
Personnel and reader-in-waiting, but was 
prevented from going by the death of his 
mother, which occurred in Nanking. He 
returned to Kwangtung to bury her, but was 
shortly afterwards overtaken by sickness, 


- and followed her in death, at the age of 


fifty-two. He was honored posthumously 
with the title Wen-i 47 §X. 

As a follower of the T’ai-chou branch 
of the Wang Yang-ming school(see Wang 
Shou-jen), Yang Ch’i-yuan understood 
hsin .{» (mind) to be the One behind the 
Many, without equal or opposite. He 
sometimes called it ming-te AA #% (illustri- 
ous virtue), which, he said, was the same 
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in all, and cannot be obscured by the 
individual physical endowment or by 
passions. He believed that sagehood could 
be attained through an inner realization of 
this truth, without the need of effort and 
self-exertion. His definition of hsin oblit- 
erated all distinction between hsing }£ 
(nature) and ch’ing ff (emotions, sen- 
sations), or between self and others. He also 
acknowledged openly his indebtedness to 
Ch’an Buddhist insights. During his sojourn 
in Nanking, Yang conducted lectures jointly 
with other thinkers of the time, especially 
Chou Ju-teng (q.v.) and Hsu Fu-yuan (see 
Hsii Chieh). He was present at the debate 
(ca. 1592) which took place between Chou 
and Hsti on the subject of the mind being 
beyond good and evil. It is said that Wu 
Tao-nan (see Ch’en Yu-pi), who rose to 
be minister of Revenue and grand secre- 
tary, was one of his disciples. 

Yang was the author of a number of 
books. These include Cheng-hsiieh p’ien #§ 
£373, 4 ch., with supplement, 1 ch. a 
personal testimonial of his thought; 
Chu-ching p’in-chieh FS ih, 20 ch, a 
compilation including sixteen Taoist and 
twelve Buddhist classics. There is also a 12 
chiian collection of his works, entitled Yang 
Wen-i chi #, edited by his grandson, Yang 
T’ing-ch’un £9. A smaller collection, 
Yang t’ai-shih KE chi, 4 ch., appears on the 
list of books to be suppressed, but a copy 
of this in 8 chiian, printed in the Wan-li 
period, the Yang Fu-so hsien-sheng (2 FRE 
H: chia-ts'ang Ay chi, is preserved in 
the Naikaku Bunko, which also possesses 
the Yang Fu-so chiian4z-chi, 22 ch. (Ming 
ed.). Yang likewise edited and published 
a treatise written by Lo Ju-fang, the Shih- 


Jen pien #k{—~#%, 2 ch. 
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YANG Chiieh ## (T. (At [ZB]. H. #H 
il], 1493-October 27, 1549), official and 
scholar, was a native of Fu-p’ing =A, 
Shensi. He came from a poor family, and 
did not begin formal schooling until 
the age of twenty sui. He had the op- 
portunity, however, of studying with the 
renowned Shensi philospher Han Pang-ch’i 
(q.v.); aS a consequence he and Yang Chi- 
sheng (q.v.) became known later as the 
Two Yang, disciples of Han (#F4 4). 
In 1529 Yang Chiieh became a chin- 
shih. His first appointment in the mes- 
senger office was followed by promotion 
to censor. About 1531 he returned home on 
account of illness. Then his mother died. 
After the observance of the traditional 
period of mourning, he was _ recalled 
to Peking in 1539 to resume his old post. 
On March 1, 1541, he submitted a strongly 
worded memorial on five topics of admo- 
nition. He attacked Grand Secretary Hsia 
Yen and Duke Kuo Hsin (qq.v.), pointing 
out the irrationality of spending large 
sums of money to build the Altar of 
Thunder (4$}#), while many people were 
dying from cold and hunger. And he 
counseled the emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung 
(q.v.), that the Son of Heaven should hold 
court, receive his ministers in audience, 
quit spending all his time in the company 
of Taoist priests and believing in their 
superstitions, and cease meting out punish- 
ments of such severity to censors who 
crossed his path that they often resulted 
in death. This memorial made the emperor 
extremely angry. On the following day 
Yang was thrown into the Embroidered- 
uniform Guards’ prison. On the night of 
March 10, he was flogged and on the night 
of March 14, was again questioned and 
tortured. Because of the seriousness of his 
case, he was put in chains; as a result 
other people, both prisoners and the men 
who worked in the jail, were apprehen- 
sive and dared show him no kindness, 
those doing so being punished. Contrary 
to Yang’s expectation of death, he 
amazingly not only survived all the initial 
miseries, but also endured two consecutive 
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terms of imprisonment lasting seven long 
years. He lived to tell the story. 

In the meantime, two other officials 
died in the same prison because they 
spoke out for him. About two and a half 
months after Yang was punished and 
imprisoned, on April 30, 1541, a fire 
broke out in the palace area, damaging 
the imperial ancestral temple. For this 
misfortune, the emperor issued an edict 
as a repentant gesture asking the officials 
to criticize the government. A young secre- 
tary of the ministry of Revenue, Chou 
Tien-tso RKE(T. $585, H. i, cs 1535), 
either took the imperial edict too seri- 
ously, or resolved to brave death for 
justice and achieve a name for himself; in 
any case he submittted a memorial asking 
for Yang’s release. After arrest and 
confinement in the Embroidered-uniform 
Guards prison, Chou was flogged on May 30, 
1541, and died in three days from _ the 
wounds inflicted. Later in the same year 
another man, P’u Hung yyge (T. y228, H. 
ty $$, cs 1517), followed Chou’s example. 
As censor, in 1540, P’u had been made 
regional inspector of Yang’s native prov- 
ince, Shensi. Perhaps he felt it his duty 
to rescue a man from the region where 
his official duties lay. His memorial pro- 
voked the same violent reaction. P’u was 
immediately arrested, taken to Peking, and 
incarcerated on December 30, 1541. 
Flogged on January 15, 1542, he died, possi- 
bly from an infection, on the 21st of that 
month, in the same cell where Yang was 
held, after the latter failed in a desperate 
effort to save him. To their memory and 
in gratitude for their courageous memori- 
als on his behalf, Yang wrote their biog- 
raphical sketches. 

Yang had little difficulty in finding 
worthy companionship in the prison. One 
fellow inmate was the famed philospher 
and scholar, Ch’ien Te-hung (q.v.), a 
follower of Wang Shou-jen (q.v.). For his 
impeachment of Duke Kuo Hsin, Ch’ien 
was jailed in the winter of 1541. Chien 
and Yang were old friends and happy to 
see each other. Together they discussed 
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ancient classics and phillosophy, and en- 
couraged each other in the pursuit of 
sagehood. It was in the prison that Yang 
began his serious study of J[-ching, the 
Book of Changes. After Ch’ien’s release, 
two other scholars arrived. These were 
Liu K’uei Aj (T. BE, H. FRI, cj 1507), 
and Chou I jt (T. RZ, He M4, fifi 
HESEAE, ZAYSSE4E, 1506-1569, chin-shih of 
1538). The former was punished in 1542 
for his memorial suggesting the postpone- 
ment of the construction of the Altar of 
Thunder so that the money might be re- 
directed towards border defense; the latter 
for his impeachent of Yen Sung (q.v.), the 
then all powerful grand secretary. This 
comradeship in misery not only boosted 
the morale of all three, but also stimulated 
their interest in learning and the discussion 
of the Classics and conduct of life. There 
were also two police serving in the eunuch 
controlled investigation office(tung-ch’ang 
3 At) who were ordered to spy on Yang 
and report every five days. One named 
Su Hstian ff‘ (T. E24) saved Yang’s 
legs from the pressure of the stocks by 
protecting his ankles with curved tiles. 
The second was Yang Tung #44 (T. 
FA). who requested permission to have food 
taken to Yang. 

Early in the autumn of 1545, during 
the seance of divining by planchette (fk 
AL or $k), the spirits revealed to the 
emperor that Yang Chiieh, Liu K’uei, and 
Chou I were punished unjustly. Thereupon 
the three were released together on Sep- 
tember 17 of that year. Unfortunately an 
unfavorable incident occurred which made 
the emperor change his mind. In less than 
a month following their release, he issued 
a secret order to bring them back. After 
being home for only ten days, Yang was 
required to return to Peking. On Nov- 
ember 28 he reached the capital and re- 
entered the same prison. For Liu K’uei 
and Chou I, it was even more tragic, the 
rearrest of Liu being made before he 
reached home, and Chou I having barely 
a single visit with his aged mother. They 
too were incarcerated in the same prison 
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on the night of December 14, 1545. It was 
their fate that the three friends would be 
confined together for another two years. 

The long punishment of the three 
must have weighed on the emperor’s mind. 
On December 4, 1547, another fire broke 
out in the imperial palace. In the sound 
and fury of the fire, the emperor imagined 
that he heard a voice calling out the 
names of these three men. This time he 
could not stand the strain any longer, and 
ordered their release for good. 

On his two imprisonments and all the 
suffering he experienced and witnessed, 
Yang left two essays, the Ch’u-k’un chi fe 
Pz¢ and the Asii (#§) ch’u-k’un chi. Al- 
though many other Ming officials had 
similar experiences they either did not 
live to tell the tale, or did not care to do 
so after their release. These two _ essays, 
therefore, are unusual documents on Ming 
judicial conditions. Furthermore, between 
the lines of seemingly traditional expres- 
sions, one can sense the feeling of protest 
in Yang’s prose, for he was a northern 
scholar of vigorous personality. Forty- 
three years after his death the posthumous 
name of Chung-chieh 7% was finally 
bestowed (1592) on Yang Chieh. 

As a philosopher Yang is regarded as 
one of the San-yiian =) School, estab- 
lished by the Honan scholar Hstieh Hstian 
(q.v.), and known for its members’ 
outspokenness against injustice with their 
emphasis on practice rather than specula- 
tion. Repeatedly Yang expressed the 
belief that once a man sees what is right, 
he should neither waver nor be influenced 
by personal gain or loss. His life truly 
exemplified his philosophy. 

The Ssu-k’u chiian-shu includes two 
of Yang’s works: the Chou-i pien-i }ij Z#*K 
Ke, a work of 4 chiian on the Book of 
Changes, and the Chung-chieh chi !87)46, 
his collected literary works of 16 chiian. 
The Ming-shih reports a work by him on 
the Doctrine of the Mean, the Chung-yung 
chieh +h fs f%. An abridged collection of his 
literary works under the title of Hu-shan 
chi #f\1{4 was printed in the Kuang li-hsiieh 
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pei-k’ao JRFEA (RE in 1835. And eighty- 
five poems and twenty essays of his may 
be found in the Kuan-chung liang-ch’ao shih 
wen ch’ao Bap ph Bae 2Ce, an anthology of 
poetry and prose writings by Shensi authors 
during the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, 
compiled by Li Yuan-ch’un 47C%, printed 
in 1832. 
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YANG Hsian #138 (T. #AN), fl. 1426-64, 
lacquer-maker and artist, was descended 
from a family specializing in lacquer-ware 
in the Yang-hui #AY village in Hsieh- 
tang A, Chia-shan 3238, prefecture of 
Chia-hsing 3258, Chekiang. Hsieh-t’ang, 
popularly known as Hsi 7 -t’ang, had 
been a thriving center of lacquer-ware 
manufacturing in the lower Yangtze valley 
since the 12th century, following the em- 
igration of craftsmen from the north 
after the fall of the Northern Sung. It 
had produced during the Yiian dynasty 
such well-known names in the _ industry 
as Chang Ch’eng 4&p¥, P’eng Chiin-pao 
wAB, and Yang Mao jf. 

Yang Mao, a pioneer of the Yang- 
hui School and presumably an ancestor of 
Yang Hsiian (or of the same clan), ac- 
quired a reputation for his carved works 
in red lacquer, called t’i-hung S\\*T, during 
the late Yian and early Ming; although 
some of his wares were marred by thin 
and fragile coating, they found a ready 
market in Japan and the Liu-ch’iu (Ryi- 
kyu). Some of the wares produced by 
Yang Mao and Chang Ch’eng were re- 
portedly brought back to China by the en- 
voys of these two countries, during the 
middle years of the Yung-lo period, as 
part of their tribute. When Emperor Chu 
Ti (q.v.) learned of this, he summoned 
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them to the capital, but by this time both 
had passed away. He then appointed the 
son of Chang Ch’eng, Chang Te-kang #% 
fill, to be an assistant director (8A) of 
the bureau of construction in the ministry 
of Works, in charge of the production of 
lacquer-ware in the Kuo-yiian factory 
faAx. There seems to be no record as to 
a similar appointment for Yang Mao’s 
descendant. Yang Hsiian’s father, whose 
name is not recorded, was also a lac- 
querer. During the Hstian-te period, a 
number of Chinese workmen went to Japan 
to study the latest technique in colored 
laquer developed by the Japanese. It is 
not certain whether the Yang father and 
son also studied there, but Yang Hsuan 
skillfully applied the Japanese technique 
to produce new styles of colored lacquer- 
ware. During the reign of Chu Ch’i-chen 
(q.v.), Yang was enlisted as an artisan in 
a government agency in Peking, pre- 
sumably as a lacquerer. He would have re- 
mained obscure, like many other artisans 
and craftsmen in Chinese history, had it 
not been for his involvement in a _ politi- 
cal squabble towards the end of the T’ien- 
shun period. 

It happened late in 1463 when Men 
Ta (see P’eng Shih), the powerful as- 
sistant commander of the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard, who had lately assumed 
charge of the department, tried to implicate 
his colleague, assistant commander Yuan 
Pin (see Esen), with false accusations. 
Yiian Pin, who gained the favor of Chu 
Ch’i-chen for his loyal service during the 
emperor’s captivity in the camp of Esen 
(q.v.) in 1449, was one of the few 
officials who dared to flout Men’s wishes. 
Before this Men Ta had indicted his 
rival on several occasions on unfounded 
charges, but none succeeded in damaging 
him. This time Men Ta placed Yuan under 
arrest, accusing him, inter alia, of having 
misappropriated government properties to 
construct a residence for the eunuch Ts’ao 
Ch’in (see Ts’ao Chi-hsiang) and another 
for General Shih Heng (q.v.), and of 
having seized girls from decent families 
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to be his concubines. 

When the news became known, Yang 
Hstian, a public spirited individual who 
had little connection with Yiian Pin, spoke 
out in his defense. He submitted a peti- 
tion, outlining Yiian’s meritorious service 
and the dubious nature of the charges, 
and pleaded with the court to conduct an 
open trial to ensure justice. Undaunted, 
Men Ta had Yang arrested, and made 
him testify that he had acted on order 
of Li Hsien (q.v.), the Hanlin chancel- 
lor whom Men Ta also wished to oust 
from office because of earlier grudges. 
Yang Hsiian complied under torture; 
but when he appeared before the court he 
laid bare the facts and exposed Men Ta’s 
scheme. Li Hsien was thus spared. The 
judicial authorities nevertheless, reluctant 
to offend the powerful commander, 
recommended capital punishment for both 
Yuan Pin and Yang Hsiian. At this point 
the emperor intervened, and the two re- 
ceived lighter penalties. Yiian Pin was to 
retire to Nanking on pension, retaining 
his title, while Yang MHsiian was later 
released from prison. This incident is 
reported by the Hanlin compiler Yin Chih 
(see Yang Ming), and was subsequently 
recorded in the Ying-tsung shih-lu. Because 
of this courageous act, historians and 
biographers hailed Yang as a “righteous 
man” (3§--). The contemporary scholar- 
poet Chang Pi (q.v.) later wrote a lauda- 
tory account of his life; it was included 
in Chang’s collected works and provides 
the main source for Yang’s biography. 

In the field of lacquer, Yang Hsiian’s 
major contribution was his skillful appli- 
cation of the Japanese technique of 
mixing gold or silver powder in lacquer, 
known as ni-chin je4, to produce a 
multi-colored coating distilled from various 
ingredients, called piao-hsia ##8§ or ts’ai- 
ch’i 44%, which made the articles more 
colorful, shining, and durable. Yang’s 
multi-colored wares, ranging from screens, 
furniture, to different types of uten- 
sils, moreover, were decorated with 
elegantly drawn designs or paintings of 
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landscape, figures, flora, and birds, often 
accompanied by graceful calligraphy. His 
gift as an artist, which was rare among 
the lacquer workmen, added to the beauty 
of his works. As a result, Yang Hsuan’s 
wares were not only well received in 
China, where people dubbed him Yang 
Wo-ch’i #AR(Yang the Japanese-lacquer 
master), but were also prized items among 
Japanese connoisseurs who considered his 
artistry superior to their own masters’. 
The craftsmanship of the Yang family 
as perfected by Yang Hstian was inherited 
by his descendants. One of them, Yang 
Ming #8 (T. 34), who flourished during 
the late Ming, produced an annotation of 
a valuable treatise on lacquer entitled 
Hsiu-shih lu 526ffi$k, 2 ch., compiled by 
Huang Ch’eng apt (T. ARK, fl. 1567-72), 
a lacquer master from Hsin-an #74, Hui- 
chou @&{)}| prefecture, with Yang’s preface 
dated 1625. Yang Ming indicates the tech- 
nical innovations introduced by his ances- 
tors, but he makes no mention of their 
names, nor does he give details of their 
particular skills. A modern edition of the 
Hsiu-shih lu, with Yang Ming’s notes, was 
printed in 1926 (reprinted 1959) by the 
modern scholar Chu Ch’i-ch’ien 4 7&¢g4, 
from a manuscript dating back to the 
early Ch’ing (preserved in Japan), with 
an appendix of “elaborate verification” 
(482%) of the text by K’an To §jg2. The 
value of this work lies in the fact that it 
is the only extant text on Chinese lacquer 
of the Ming period, and is therefore in- 
dispensible for a study of this subject. 
Unfortunately it deals only with the tech- 
nical aspects of the craft, giving scant 
information on the historical development. 
[Editors’ note: In some Ming ac- 
counts, Yang Hsiian’s given name is er- 
roneously written as fg or fx, hence easily 
confusing him with two contemporary 
scholar-officials who had the same name 
Yang Hsiian (q.v.) but with their given 
names variably written as fg or =.] 
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YANG Hsiian #38 (T. HERR), 1425-July 
29, 1478, scholar-official, was a native of 
Feng-ch’eng Bix, Nanchang prefecture, 
Kiangsi. It is said that Yang’s family 
name had originally been Wang =. One 
of his distinguished ancestors, who settled 
in Wu-ning ptS= of the same prefecture, 
was a senior statesman at the court of 
the the T’ang dynasty late in the ninth 
century. Yang Hsiian’s great-great-grand- 
father, who still bore the name Wang, 
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moved the family to Feng-ch’eng during 
the last years of the Yiian. When his de- 
scendants came to be registered as taxpay- 
ers at the beginning of the Hung-wu 
era, they claimed for some unknown rea- 
sons the name Yang which the family 
subsequently adopted. Yang Hsiian’s fath- 
er, Yang Tzu-jung +4 (original ming 
Hsien 88), the first in the family to 
acquire a literary degree, served as a 
secretary in the princely fiefdom of Shu 
4 in Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Following his acquisition of the chi- 
Jen in 1453 and chin-shih a year later, 
Yang Hstian received an appointment as 
censor in 1456. In April he was sent to 
Pei-Chihli and Shantung to take charge 
of the branding of government horses. 
Early in February, 1457, as Emperor Chu 
Ch’i-yli (g.v.) was gravely ill and the heir 
apparency still vacant, Yang was one of 
a score of officials planning to plead with 
the emperor to designate a successor. 
Yang himself confided that he had already 
vowed with two other censors that, if 
their requests were ignored, they would 
submit their resignations. On the morning 
of February 11, as they were awaiting an 
audience with the emperor, they found 
that the eunuch Ts’ao Chi-hsiang, his asso- 
ciate Shih Heng (qq.v.), and others had 
already reinstalled the ex-emperor, Chu Ch’i- 
chen (q.v.). Thus they had to forgo their 
plan and Yang Hsitian stayed on as censor. 
In June he surprised the court by making 
charges against Ts’ao Chi-hsiang and Shih 
Heng. It happened that during his tour in 
Pei-Chihli, he learned that a_ sizable 
amount of fertile, productive land had been 
misappropriated from the local inhabitants 
by the families of these two imperial 
favorites. On the 14th he memorialized 
the throne on their wrongdoings and 
demanded immediate action against the 
offenders. The emperor, pleased with his 
courage, ordered an investigation into the 
matter. 

In the meantime, members of the 
Censorate in the capital, headed by Chang 
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1451, Pth. gkfi}), acting on Yang Hsian’s 
complaint, supported his accusation against 
Ts’ao and Shih. Before they made the 
move, however, the news reached Ts’ao 
through one of his informers; so he antic- 
ipated them by making a countercharge 
that Chang P’eng (a nephew of the late 
eunuch Chang Yung>k, executed February 
16;:as.a »-member of the clique—of Yu 
Ch’ien, qg.v.), sought to slander him to 
avenge his uncle. The emperor subse- 
quently ordered the arrest of both Chang 
P’eng and Yang Hstan. On the 23d, mem- 
bers of the Embroidered-uniform Guard 
further revealed that the latter had a 
prior understanding with the censors-in- 
chief, Keng Chiu-ch’ou (q.v.) and Lo Ch’i 
(see Li Shih); as a result they too were 
cashiered and put in jail. In due course, 
two other officials, Grand Secretary Hsu 
Yu-chen and Minister of Personnel Li 
Hsien (qq.v.), were also accused of being 
coconspirators; five days later, they re- 
ceived similar sentences. 

It is said that Yang had been tor- 
tured to confess that he had acted under 
the order of certain high officials (presum- 
ably the above-mentioned) who wished to 
discredit Ts’ao Chi-hsiang and his cronies, 
but he refused to comply. He was first 
sentenced to death and his colleagues to 
exile. By coincidence, on the 28th a sud- 
den storm ripped through the capital, 
inflicting serious damage. The judicial 
authorities, sensing that this was an indi- 
cation of Heaven’s displeasure, recom- 
mended a reduction in sentences for the 
offenders. Yang Hstian was then banished 
to the T’ieh-ling #44 guard, Liaotung; 
several of his colleagues, including Keng 
and Lo, were given lighter punishments, 
and others, such as Hst' and Li, were 
exonerated. Before long a general amnesty 
was pronounced, enabling Yang to return 
to the capital; because of his continued 
hostility towards Ts’ao and Shih, however, 
he again suffered exile, this time to the 
Nan-tan pgf} guard, Kwangsi. He lan- 
guished there for the next five years, and 
did not regain his freedom until after 
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the execution of Ts’ao Chi-hsiang in Au- 
gust, 1461. Three years later (April, 1464), 
following the enthronement of Chu Chien- 
shen (q.v.), Yang was reinstated as cen- 
sor; sometime later he was promoted to be 
a surveillance vice commissioner of Che- 
kiang and served there until his death. 
During his tenure in Chekiang, Yang 
Hsiian devoted himself to improving the 
judicial system in the province, lightening 
the financial burden of the people by 
reducing the share of cash payment (in 
lieu of supplying paper) to the central 
government, and to reorganizing the coast- 
al defense against the raids of the wo- 
k’ou. His major achievement, however, lay 
in the improvement of irrigation in sev- 
eral districts, and the repair of the sea 
wall to prevent tidal waves from in- 
nundating the land. He was responsible for 
dredging West Lake which supplied water 
for the irrigation of over sixteen hundred 
thousand ching (ca. 2.4 million acres). In 
1477 he supervised the repair of the sea 
wall in Hai-yen }¥fi-hsien which had 
become dilapidated. In this endeavor Yang 
applied the model which Wang An-shih 
(1021-86) introduced in Yin #f-hsien, 
changing the wall from perpendicular to 
sloping to make it more resistant to 
tidal erosion. The length of the new 
sea wall came to twenty-three hundred 
chang (ca. 5 miles), and it was popularly 
called P’o-t’o Bk he (declivity). Unfortunate- 
ly Yang’s model proved ineffective, ap- 
proximately one third of the wall crumbling 
about ten years later. The local magistrate, 
charged with the repair, then modified 
Yang’s design by blending it with the 
traditional model, and strengthening the 
embankment with an inner wall having 
rectangular pillars. In September of 1477 
Yang received promotion to _ be sur- 
veillance commissioner; he died less than 
a year later, at the age of fifty-three. 
Following this, the people of Hai-yen, 
in gratitude to Yang Hsiian for his work 
in flood control, erected a shrine on the 
embankment in his memory. After its 
destruction in 1575, the administrative 
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officials of Chekiang petitioned for a 
new shrine. Upon its completion three 
years afterwards, the court granted the 
name Pao-kung #2uh. 

Yang Hsiian was the author of Fu-pi 
lu (% PR SR, 1 ch., a narrative of the politi- 
cal events during the reinstallation of 
Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen in 1457, which he 
completed some time after his appoint- 
ment as surveillance vice commissioner of 
Chekiang. His purpose, Yang stated, was 
to provide source materials for the records 
of this period, which the historiographers 
engaged in compiling the chronicles of 
the T’ien-shun era found to be lacking. 
In this undertaking Yang supplemented 
his own reminiscences with the writings of 
his contemporaries, such as Ch’en Hsiin (see 
Li Yiian), Li Hsien, Yeh Sheng (qq.v.), 
and others. 

Yang Hsuan’s son, Yang Yuan ¥ (T. 
Hy, AY), an astrologer, served as a 
secretary in the Court of the Imperial 
Stud during the reign of Emperor Chu 
Yu-t’ang (q.v.). In 1495, when the emper- 
or issued an edict requesting frank opin- 
ions after receiving reports of earthquakes 
from several provinces, Yang submitted a 
memorial. Because of his junior status, 
however, Yang was charged with  super- 
seding his authority, and was demoted to 
be a clerk in the administration office of 
T’ung-jen {a{— -fu, Kweichow. Sometime 
later he was recalled and appointed an 
asistant calendar officer (FPR MR, grade 
9A) in the directorate of astronomy. 

In October, 1506, Yang Yiian stunned 
the court by submitting a memorial sharply 
critical of the young emperor Chu Hou- 
chao (q.v.) for associating with the group 
of eunuchs headed by Liu Chin (q.v.) and 
neglecting his normal duties. Telling of 
his observation of the abnormal celestial 
configurations which he considered ominous, 
Yang prophesied a state of disorder as a 
result of the emperor’s indulgence in diver- 
sions, excessive construction work, imposi- 
tion of heavy levies, and abdication of 
authority. He then urged him to pay more 
attention to state affairs, abstain from 
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excesses, suppress the eunuchs and _ syco- 
phants, and avail himself of the counsel 
of his senior statesmen. His remonstrance 
pleased the court officials, but the emperor 
ignored him. 

Late in this year, citing another ex- 
ample of ominous cosmological signs, Yang 
memorialized again, censuring imperial 
favorites for misguiding the monarch and 
superseding their authority. This time he 
stirred the wrath of Liu Chin who, acting 
ostensibly in the name of the emperor, 
had him punished with a flogging of 
thirty strokes. In September of the follow- 
ing year, undaunted, Yang presented yet 
another memorial, again citing the cos- 
mological warning, urging the emperor to 
withdraw the authority delegated to his 
subordinates, alluding especially to Liu 
Chin. Seeing this, Liu was outraged; he 
ordered Yang’s arrest, gave him a flogging 
of sixty strokes, and had him exiled to Su- 
chou #§)\], Kansu. He died of his wounds 
in a postal station in Meng j@-hsien, 
Huai-ch’ing 3s prefecture, Honan, where 
he was buried. In 1598 the governor of 
Honan petitioned for the erection of a 
shrine on the site of his grave; the court 
approved and later granted it the name 
Hsien-chung Bait. Emperor Chu Yu-chiao 
(ECCP) conferred upon him (1621) the 
posthumous name Chung-huai %. The 
gazetteer of Feng-ch’eng credits him with 
the authorship of a treatise on astrology 
entitled Hsing-hsiieh yiian-liu BEY, 20 
ch., which, however, does not seem to 
have survived. 

Yang Hsiian, whose given name ap- 
pears frequently in the variant form of 
‘@,is easily confused with his fellow chin- 
shih graduate, Yang Hstian, whose ming 
was ‘a, but which was often written as 
fz. This Yang Hstan (T. fRA, July 
14, 1425-November 3, 1497), was a native 
of Hsin-ch’eng fi,Paoting-fu. He served 
successively as censor (1456-58), assistant 
minister and minister of the Court of 
State Ceremonial (1458-75), and assis- 
tant minister of Rites (1476). He was 
cashiered in August, 1478, on account of 
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incompetent performance. 
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YANG Hsin-chi 74% (T. 2M. H. BE.), 
1458-1546, scholar, poet, and _ bibliophile, 
was a native of Soochow. The family had 
lived earlier in K’un-shan iyjlj, but in the 
last years of the Yiian dynasty it made the 
move to avoid hostilities on the part of 
groups contending for mastery of the 
region. When his great-great-grandfather, 
a soldier, died in action, his widow née 
T’ao fy was left with five sons. In the 
early years of the Hung-wu period she 
either willingly or by coercion found 
service in the imperial palace. Yang Hsiin- 
chi gives as her title Nei-t?ing mu-mu fy 
FER. In her old age she was allowed 
to return home. It seems that on her ac- 
count the family became well-to-do. Of the 
five sons, the eldest, Yang MHsiin-chi’s 
great-grandfather, placed in the category 
of wealthy citizens (@R), moved to 
Nanking on government order in an ef- 
fort made by the emperor to redistribute 
the rich families and to bring prosperity 
to the capital. This branch of the family 
presumably did not settle in Nanking, but 
returned later to Soochow. The second 
son was a merchant, engaged in com- 
merce in Fukien, who possessed large 
holdings of real property; the third son was 
his associate. The two younger sons were 
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both given posts in the palace through 
their mother’s instrumentality, the older 
becoming a eunuch who served in the 
directorate of woodcraft and bookcraft 
(al FARE), and the fifth acting as supervisor 
of the Taoist temple of ceremonial music 
and dance (jii#47#H ). 

In spite of the favorable financial 
situation of the family, no member elected 
to pursue an official career through the 
examinations until the time of Yang 
Hsiin-chi. The change of social status 
was quite obviously brought about by the 
distaff side. Yang Hsiin-chi’s maternal 
uncle, Liu Ch’ang 3 (T. xd, H. th. 
1424-80, cs 1445), who rose to administra- 
tion vice commissioner of Kwangtung, 
was an accomplished scholar and poet. It 
was under this uncle’s inspiration and gui- 
dance that Yang, who was endowed with 
natural gifts, became a serious student 
and had little difficulty in achieving suc- 
cess in the examinations. A_ chii-jen of 
1477, he obtained the chin-shih in 1484, 
and received the appointment of a bureau 
secretary in the ministry of Rites. His 
official career, however, was short. As he 
was absent from his duties too often, 
pleading illness real or fancied, he re- 
ceived a reprimand. When he asked to be 
transferred to a teaching post so that he 
might be near his home, his request was 
refused. In 1488, at the early age of thir- 
ty, he left office and returned to Soochow. 
In retirement he devoted his time to study- 
ing, writing, and building up his library. 

A common practice in book collecting 
of the time was to borrow rare works 
and copy them by hand. Two of Yang’s 
poems, one on his bookcases, and one 
on copying books, give a vivid picture of 
his life as a bibliophile, his enjoyment, 
and his concerns. He complained of the 
lack of interest in books on the part of 
his family, and expressed the wish that 
he might give them away to his friends 
before his death, so that his precious 
collection might not be dispersed or de- 
stroyed. From his collection it is said that 
he produced a classified encyclopedic hand- 
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book, the Hsi-nang shou-ching BPFH 
(13 chiian according to one source, 20 
chiian according to another), which the 
editors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue praised 
for its bibliographic comprehensiveness. 

In 1489, owing to a palace fire, the 
emperor, Chu Yu-t’ang (qg. v.), asked in 
a decree for frank comments from his 
subjects. Yang, still at home, submitted a 
memorial suggesting the restoration of 
the Chien-wen #2 reign title in order 
that historical facts might be put in their 
proper order. No reply came, nor was his 
suggestion adopted; his sense of and inter- 
est in history, however, are thus revealed 
(see Ch’en Yi-pi). For the compilation of 
the Hsiao-tsung shih-lu in 1506, the minis- 
try of Rites issued orders to the provinces 
to supply relevant materials. The respon- 
sibility for collecting data from Soochow 
fell to Yang. The result was the Su-chou- 
fu tsuan-hsiu chih-lieh #%)\RRAERB in 
6 chiian. Perhaps a _ by-product of this 
labor resulted in the Wu-chung wang-che 
chi tare dqzc, also known as Wu-chung 
ku-shih %#%, a short biographical work 
about forty-one eminent men of Soochow 
of the early years of the Ming. These 
brief biographies were later supplemented 
(Asii-chi #830 and pu-i #838) by another 
Soochow scholar, Huang Lu-tseng (see 
Huang Hsing-tseng). Yang left two other 
historical works, the Liao hsiao-shih 37). 
5B, 1 ch., and the Chin 4 hsiao-shih, 8 ch. 
As these deal with the Khitan and _ Jur- 
chen, they were banned in the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty, and very few copies of the original 
editions (ca. 1609) have survived; in the 
early 1930s, however, they were reprinted 
in the first series of the Liao-hai ts’ung- 
shu 38393s 2. Among his unfinished works, 
according to some sources, was also a 
projected history of the Sung dynasty, 
Sung chi Rd. 

Ma Chin &@ (T. Y&5B . cs 1484), a 
graduate of the same year as Yang Hsiin- 
chi, who became prefect of Lu-chou-fu j¥ 
INA, Nan-Chihli, in 1504, invited Yang 
to be chief editor of a local history of 
his district. After a stay of four months 
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in Lu-chou, Yang found himself. in disa- 
greement with the editorial policies of his 
host. He left, therefore, and returned 
home, but two years later he wrote his 
recollections of Lu-chou in a brief work 
entitled Lu-yang k’o-chi JRA, which 
may now be found in the Shuo-fu hsii, 
part 26 (see T’ao Tsung-i). Some years 
later, in 1529, he completed a gazetteer 
of his native place, the Wu-i chih ABE, 
in 16 chiian, which has survived; so too 
has a work entitled Chin-shan tsa-chi 47\\ 
#21, 1 ch., about the mountain west of 
Soochow, where in his youth he pursued 
his studies in a Buddhist monastery. He 
also left two short collections of anec- 
dotes of human interest about his native 
Soochow, the Su-t’an #2, 1 ch., and the 
Wu-chung ku-yii Arh RoR, 1 ch. 

In 1520,when Emperor Chu Hou-chao 
(q. v. ) was on his excursion to Nanking, 
Yang was recommended for his poetic 
achievements and invited to join his entou- 
rage. The emperor took a fancy to his 
songs and lyrics and retained him for 
four and a half months. After the mon- 
arch returned to Peking, Yang was again 
summoned north, and remained in the 
capital until after the emperor’s death. As 
to the one who made the recommendation 
to the emperor, several Ming authorities, 
including Wang Shih-chen (gq. vy. ), assert 
that it was the emperor’s favorite actor, 
Tsang Hsien (see Chu Hou-chao). T’an 
Chr’ien (q. v. ), however, in his Tsao-lin 
tsa-tsu objects, showing the assertion to 
be chronologically out of the question. 
Because of Tsang Hsien’s involvement in 
the rebellion of Chu Ch’en-hao(see Wang 
Shou-jen), he fell out of favor, was pun- 
ished, and later murdered (1519) before 
the emperor’s trip to the south. The possi- 
bility should not be excluded, however, 
that Yang made the acquaintance of 
Tsang Hsien some time earlier, and that 
the emperor had heard Yang’s name from 
Tsang. Wang Shih-chen also reports that 
the emperor made Yang wear military 
attire and treated him just as he did the 
actors; as a consequence Yang felt ashamed 
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and begged to be relieved, but Wang 
fails to mention that Yang was summoned 
to Peking later. 

In 1536 Yang Hsiin-chi again present- 
ed to the throne a literary piece (4) in 
praise of the erection of the new imperial 
ancestral temple, and a Taoist book, the 
Hua-yang chiu-ssu chai-i RE hl Pee, 10 
ch.,as the emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), 
was a Taoist devotee and then concerned 
over the lack of an heir. At the age of 
eighty-five sui, Yang MHstin-chi prepared 
his own burial place, and wrote his own 
epitaph (A: yg). Apparently he passed 
on none of his scholarly and literary at- 
tributes to his descendants. Perhaps it is 
equally true that he left them little of the 
family property, which he inherited, for 
sources indicate that in his old age he 
lived in straitened circumstances. 

As a poet he has received tribute 
from most later critics for the freshness 
of his approach and his easy and lucid 
style. His own theory for writing good 
poetry is that it must come primarily 
from one’s heart, and should be _ under- 
standable “even to women and children.” 
His collected literary works, entitled the 
Sung-ch’ou-tang chi *Xs2e He, is noted in 
the Ssu-k’u imperial catalogue as a book 
of 12 chiian, but it also appears in 5 chiian, 
or 22 chiian in other lists. The National 
Central Library has a 5 chiian hand- 
written edition (a microfilm of which is 
available) with five subtitles: 1) The Tu- 
hsia tseng-seng shih #8 PF R@(SR a col- 
lection of poems presented to Buddhist 
monks, written in 1488. In that year the 
government issued one hundred ten thou- 
sand certificates to the Buddhists and 
Taoists. Among the Buddhist monks who 
went to Peking to qualify for the certifi- 
cates were some of his acquaintances 
from Soochow. To each of these monks, 
at the time of his leaving Peking, Yang 
presented a poem. 2) The Chii-hua pai- 
yung 4j4E Gak.one hundred poems singing 
the praises of a hundred varieties of 
chrysanthemums. 3) The Teng-ch’uang mo-i 
Pe Bi seee and 4) The Tsuan-mei chi fq 
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#2, two collections of essays. 5) The Lu- 
yang k’o-chi, a short gazetteer of Lu- 
chou mentioned above. The Ming-shih lists 
eight titles and the Ssu-k’u catalogue notes 
thirteen by Yang Hsiin-chi. Some sources 
state that he left works totaling nearly one 
thousand chiian, many of them no longer 
extant. In his autobiography (epitaph) he 
mentions that he had on hand at that 
time a few finished and unfinished works, 
and that he was editing them. Perhaps 
he never completed the effort, which 
explains why the extant editions of the 
Sung-ch’ou-t’ang chi all differ in content 
as well as in number of chiian. 
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YANG I-ch’ing #—}H (T. ES, H. Ae, 
SE7E, =—AFR), December 24, 1454-Sep- 
tember 6, 1530, official and scholar, was 
born at Hua-chou (5), Kwangtung, where 
his father, Yang Ching §& (cj 1423, d. 
1473), was then serving as vice magis- 
trate. The ancestral home of the family 
was at An-ning #¢#, Yunnan; but on 
leaving office in 1460, the father retired 
to Pa-ling F{ 8%, Hukuang. Yang I-ch’ing 
was an exceptional student, being made a 
special member of the Hanlin Academy 
at the age of seven; he qualified for the 
chii-jen in 1468 and the chin-shih in 1472. 
The following year his father died and, 
since Yunnan was too far away, he was 
buried at Tan-t’u #}¢£, Nan-Chihli, where 
his daughter lived. From that time on, 
Tan-t’u became Yang I-ch’ing’s place of 
residence. About 1476, after completing 
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the period of mourning, Yang became a 
drafter in the Grand Secretariat. Several 
years later, he was made assistant surveil- 
lance commissioner of Shansi province. 
In 1491 he received the appointment of 
commissioner of education in  Shensi, 
where he served about eight years. During 
this time, he established an academy at 
Sian, named Cheng-hstieh shu-ylan jF 
Be. At the same time he applied himself 
to the study of frontier affairs, becoming 
especially interested in the horse super- 
intendency. 

After serving as vice minister of the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifices (1498-1501) 
and then as minister of the same court 
in Nanking (1501), he was ordered to 
proceed to Shensi with the rank of vice 
censor-in-chief to supervise the manage- 
ment of horses. He soon felt the need for 
more and better mounts for the army, 
and urged the court to provide more land 
for breeding and pasturing the animals. 
When the Mongol invaders under Bati 
Monke (q.v.) captured Hua-ma-ch’ih 7£ 
wh, Ning-hsia, Yang was designated 
governor of Shensi. Shortly after Chu 
Hou-chao (q.v.) ascended the throne in 
1505, Yang suggested the appointment of 
a supreme commander of ministerial rank 
to direct the defense areas of Yen-sui %€ 
#% (northern Shensi), Ning-hsia, and Kan- 
su. In February, 1506, on the recommend- 
ation of War Minister Liu Ta-hsia (gq. 
v.), Yang himself was appointed supreme 
commander of these three western fron- 
tier defense areas. Eight months later he 
presented to the throne a memorial sug- 
gesting repairing and strengthening the 
frontier walls, originally built by Hsii 
T’ing-chang ¢g£HS (T. ZBS, H. PAS, cs 
1451, governor of Yen-sui in 1464-65), 
and building more fortifications along the 
frontier. His plan was promptly approved, 
and funds issued, but the then powerful 
eunuch Liu Chin (q.v.), provoked by 
his independence, prosecuted him on the 
charge of wasting public money. He was 
thrown into the prison of the Embroid- 
ered-uniform Guard. At this point the 
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grand secretaries, Li Tung-yang and Wang 
Ao = (qq.v.), exerted themselves on 
his behalf, so that he gained his release, 
but resigned from office in April, 1507. 

In May, 1510, the prince of An-hua, 
Chu Chih-fan (see Yang T’ing-ho), launch- 
ed his rebellion. Yang was reappointed 
supreme commander to suppress it, while 
the eunuch Chang Yung (q.v.) was 
ordered to supervise Yang’s army. A few 
days later, before Yang had reached Ning- 
hsia, the rebellious area, Chu Chih-fan 
was captured by General Ch’iu Yueh (see 
Ch’iu Luan). At that time Yang was on 
friendly terms with Chang Yung. Ascer- 
taining that Chang was jealous of Liu 
Chin, Yang encouraged the eunuch to 
overthrow the latter. His words had the 
desired effect; Liu Chin was put to death 
on September 27 of the same year, and 
Chang Yung rose in the estimation of 
the court. For this reason Chang Yung 
felt grateful to Yang. On the 30th of the 
same month, Yang received the appoint- 
ment of minister of Revenue. Five days 
later his rank was raised to that of junior 
protecter of the heir apparent; in the 
meantime Ch’iu Yueh received the title 
of earl of Hsien-ning jy. 

Yang I-ch’ing was made minister of 
Personnel in January, 1511, and in 1514 
was given the rank of shao-fu pfg. At 
the end of March, 1515, the grand secre- 
tary, Yang T’ing-ho, took leave because 
of his father’s death; and two months 
later Yang I-ch’ing, continuing in the post 
of minister of Personnel, became concur- 
rently a grand secretary. When Yang 
entered the Grand Secretariat, Chang 
Yung had been put out of the way, while 
Ch’ien Ning (see Sayyid Husain) had 
risen high in the emperor’s favor. At first 
Ch’ien’s relations with Yang were satisfac- 
tory but they soon deteriorated. In 1516, 
on the occasion of an extraordinary as- 
tronomical phenomenon and a flood, Yang 
I-ch’ing criticized the court, remarking 
that the administration was controlled by 
a few men of lowly origin; that men 
who were fully armed and untrustworthy 
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were constantly seen at court; and that 
the defense measures in the capital were 
in a state of collapse. Assuming that this 
memorial criticized them, both Ch’ien and 
Chiang Pin (q.v.), favorites of the 
emperor, were incensed. In August they 
bade their men accuse Yang of a supposed 
affront to the throne. Accordingly, on 
September 11, Yang was removed from 
office, and he returned to Tan-t’u. 

Three years later the emperor started 
a tour of the south and arrived at Nan- 
king on January 15, 1520. On September 23 
he left Nanking and on the 29th reached 
Tan-t’u and stayed for two days at Yang 
I-ch’ing’s house, where Yang entertained 
him lavishly. The emperor delighted in 
composing verses with Yang and in exam- 
ining his collection of books. When he 
departed for Peking, he took with him 
Yang’s copies of the Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao 
MBH in 60 volumes and the Ts’e-fu 
ylian-kuei fith¥scam in 202 volumes. Chu 
died a few months later and was succeed- 
ed by his cousin, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.). 
While the latter was a boy in An-lu 4p, 
Hukuang, he heard his father remark that 
there were three outstanding persons in the 
middle and lower Yangtze valley: Liu Ta- 
hsia, Li Tung-yang, and Yang I-ch’ing; this 
characterization had impressed itself on 
Chu Hou-ts’ung’s mind. Shortly after he 
ascended the throne (March, 1521), he 
sent off messengers with gifts to tender 
his compliments to Yang, then the only 
survivor of the three. A few months later 
the titles to be granted to the parents of 
the new emperor came up for discussion 
(Ta-li i). Having read the copy of Chang 
Ts’ung’s (Chang Fu-ching, g.v.) memo- 
rial submitted to the throne on August 4, 
1521, Yang wrote a letter to his disciple 
Ch’iao Yu (see Huang Hsing-tseng) in 
which he held that Chang was right. In 
the meantime he urged Chang and certain 
other officials of like mind to proceed to 
the capital to support the emperor. In 
July, 1524, Chang complied; soon after, 
his proposal was ratified, and as a conse- 
quence the emperor held him in high 
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esteem. On January 21, 1525, with the 
support of Chang and Kuei O(q.v.), Yang 
I-ch’ing was again appointed supreme 
commander of the three frontiers of 
Shensi with the titular ranks of minister 
of War and censor-in-chief. This was the 
first time that a former grand secretary 
was ordered to superintend frontier mili- 
tary affairs. 

Early in 1525, when some ten thou- 
sand horsemen in Ch’ing-hai invaded Kan- 
su, Yang directed his men in _ putting 
them to flight. At the end of the year, 
when a distinct coolness developed be- 
tween Chang Ts’ung and Grand Secretary 
Fei Hung (q.v.), Yang was summoned 
to court, and within six months appointed 
a grand secretary with the rank of minis- 
ter of Personnel and junior preceptor. 
He was given further honors on the 
completion of the Jui-tsung. hsien-huang- 
ti shih-lu ABBAS (the Veritable 
Records of Chu Yu-yiian; see Chu Hou- 
ts’ung) in August of that year. After Fei 
Hung’s removal from office in March, 
1527, Yang became senior grand secre- 
tary; his rank was elevated in September 
of the same year to that of a first-class 
official, and Left Pillar of State. As the 
senior grand secretary, he reported to the 
throne in November that most of the 
land in the eight prefectures close to the 
metropolitan district had been taken over 
by eunuch bureaus, imperial relatives, and 
powerful families, and suggested that this 
situation be investigated and brought to 
AmStODaeA ty athe wenderofie [527.8 with the 
support of Yang I-ch’ing and Chang 
Ts’ung, the eunuch Chang Yung, who had 
been in disgrace for more than ten years, 
was made superintendent of the Integrated 
Divisions (training center for troops in 
Peking). 

In October, 1527, Chang Ts’ung was 
appointed grand secretary, and in March, 
1529, Kuei O was given a like appoint- 
ment. Because of disharmony in the Grand 
Secretariat, Yang was removed from office 
on October 20. Even so, Chang still har- 
bored resentment against him and early 
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in 1530 bade his men accuse Yang of 
having taken bribes from the late eunuch 
Chang Yung and his younger brother, 
Chang Jung (see Chang Yung), in return 
for helping them achieve higher appoint- 
ments in the palace. As a result, on March 
3 of that year, Yang was stripped of 
his honors. He died six months later. In 
1548 the court restored his ranks and 
granted him the posthumous name Wen- 


hsiang 43. 


Yang is said to have been impotent, 
yet he married but had no issue. He was 
versatile and able to adapt himself to 
various circumstances. A man of extensive 
learning, he was especially expert in 
frontier affairs. His memorial of 1505 on 
the trade of tea for horses on the Shensi 
border was considered especially construc- 
tive. He liked to draw out a man’s tal- 
ents. Many men of his day, such as Ch’iu 
Yueh, Wang Shou-jen, and Wang T’ing- 
hsiang (qq.v.) owed their rise in office 
to his recommendation and support. In 
point of ability, hardly anyone among his 
contemporaries excelled him. For this 
reason he was compared by some to Yao 
Ch’ung (651-721). He wrote a number of 
books, most of them extant; among them 
are the Hsi-cheng jih-lu PRE R && (record 
of a trip made by the author to inspect 
the border regions in Shensi, Ning-hsia, 
and Kansu, and of military enterprises 
against the Mongols in these areas), 1 ch.; 
the Chih-fu tsa-lu 4 Fixe (Miscellaneous 
notes on his times); the Shih-tsung wen- 
kao FAK MH, 14 ch., first printed in 1526; 
the Shih-tsung shih-kao aha, 19 ch. and 
the Kuan-chung tsou-i chiian-chi Bir wae 
4- (a collection of his memorials), 18 
ch., first printed in 1550. A copy of this 
in 10 chiian was copied into the Imperial 
Library. He also supervised the compila- 
tion of the Ming-lun ta-tien BAKER, 24 
ch., which included various papers written 
in justification of granting imperial hon- 
ors to the emperor’s father. A copy of 
the original edition of 1528 is in the 
Library of Congress. 
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YANG Jung #34 (original ming FR T. 
(=), 1371-1440, a native of Chien-an 
gt Zé, Fukien, was one of the famous “three 
Yang” under whom the Grand Secretariat 
emerged as a distinctive and powerful 
governmental institution (see Yang Shih- 
ch’i). Known later as the Eastern Yang, 
he served at the court of five successive 
emperors, and for more than forty years 
he was an intimate, influential counselor 
of Chu Ti, Chu Kao-chih, Chu Chan-chi, 
and Chu Ch’i-chen(qq.v.). His long career 
of uninterrputed favor despite maximum 
exposure was a rarity in Ming times. 
Yang placed first in the Fukien pro- 
vincial examination of 1399 and then in 
1400 graduated high enough in the metro- 
politan examination to be selected for 
service as a compiler second class in the 
Hanlin Academy. When Chu Ti overthrew 
his nephew and seized the throne in 1402 
Yang was among the court officials who 
welcomed him to the capital, Nanking, 
and even changed his name to celebrate 
the event. Chu Ti quickly chose him to 
be one of seven Hanlin officials, Yang 
Shih-ch’i among them, who were assigned 
to the Wen-yiian hall 4c }4B as a personal 
secretariat. He was the youngest and, ac- 
cording to Yang Shih-ch’i, the cleverest of 
the seven; the emperor made him a favorite 
companion. He was associated with the 
latter during frequent periods of residence 
at Peking while it was being readied as a 
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new capital, was entrusted with tutoring 
the imperial heirs Chu Kao-chih and Chu 
Chan-chi; he also accompanied both Chu 
Ti and later Chu Chan-chi on military 
expeditions into Mongol territory to the 
north and northwest—in 1410, 1414, 1422, 
1423, 1424, 1428, and 1434. He was pre- 
sent when the third emperor died on cam- 
paign in 1424, and took the news to the 
heir apparent in Peking. A year later he 
received deathbed instructions from Chu 
Kao-chih and escorted a new heir appar- 
ent to Peking. He was a chief compiler 
of the shih-lu of the first four reigns and 
came to be Chu Ti’s principal personal 
adviser about military affairs. In 1426 he 
planned and took an important personal 
part in Chu Chan-chi’s campaign against 
the rebellious prince Chu Kao-hsii (q.v.), 
and in 1426-27 served as a leading archi- 
tect of the unpopular peace policy that 
caused Chinese withdrawal from Annam. 
In his last years he, Yang Shih-ch’i, and 
Yang P’u (see Yang Shih-ch’i) were near- 
ly a three-man regency for young Chu 
Ch’i-chen. 

Throughout his career Yang Jung 
enjoyed an unbroken succession of pro- 
motions. By 1407 he became successively 
Hanlin compiler first class, Hanlin exposi- 
tor-in-waiting, and  expositor-in-waiting 
and concurrently mentor in the supervisor- 
ate of imperial Instruction. In 1407 he 
was made Hanlin expositor-in-waiting and 
concurréntly secretary’ of » one” of. ithe 
directorates of instruction in the supervi- 
sorate of imperial instruction. The next 
year, when his father Yang Po-ch’eng 44 
pe (T. -+3é) died, Chu Ti waived his 
mourning obligation and recalled him to 
duty immediately after the funeral; and 
in 1410 the emperor would not allow him 
to enter into mourning for his mother 
because of the imminence of a northern 
campaign. In 1416 Yang was promoted to 
the chancellorship of the Hanlin Academy, 
remaining concurrently a secretary in 
the supervisorate of imperial instruction. 
In 1419 he was named grand secretary 
and concurrently Hanlin chancellor. Under 
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Chu Kao-chih, in quick succession he was 
promoted to be chief minister of the 
Court of Imperial Sacrifices, then was 
named junior tutor of the heir apparent, 
and finally held three titles and received 
three salaries concurrently as junior tutor 
of the heir apparent, minister of Works, 
and grand secretary of the Chin-shen 
tien 2%. Chu Chan-chi continued these 
honors. Then in 1430 Yang became junior 
tutor, with concurrent offices and salaries 
as before; and in 1439, under Chu Ch’i- 
chen, he became junior preceptor, with 
concurrent titles and salaries as_ before. 
Upon his death in the Hangchow area the 
following year, while he was returning 
to duty from a trip to inspect family 
graves at home, he was given the eminent 
posthumous title grand preceptor, great 
officer of the Court of Imperial Entertain- 
ments, and Pillar of the State, and 
canonized Wen-min 4X. 

Despite these successive titular embel- 
lishments, Yang Jung’s substantive duty 
from 1402 on was to be in regular attend- 
ance upon his ruler. As later Chinese 
were to point out in awe, for forty years 
Yang was never absent from the ruler’s 
side. Not only did he receive three con- 
current salaries in his later years, but he 
was also showered with imperial gifts on 
every suitable occasion. It appears that 
the Yang family of Fukien was left in 
comfortable circumstances at his death, and 
it prospered for generations, producing a 
minister of Personnel, Yang Tan 4 (T. 
zy, H. (@#8, cs 1490), a minister of 
War, Yang Chao yk (CH. fif)||, cs 1556), a 
bibliophile, Yang Shih-ching {-( (T. aH 
mB HH. Be, 1437-96, cj 1460), and the 
16th-century scholar Yang Ying-chao [fé 
28 (T. Kye, cj 1531), compiler of an 
intellectual history of Fukien province 
called Min-hsiieh yiian-liu [RES yt. The 
family also had some troubles. Yang Jung’s 
son, Yang Kung 7, who held a minor 
post in the Seal Office, reportedly was 
beaten and reduced to commoner status 
in Chu Ch’i-chen’s reign for quarreling 
with neighbors about property; and in 
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1477 Yang Jung’s grandson Yang T’ai #& 
and great-grandson Yang Pi #& (possibly 
Yang Hua #), who successively held a 
hereditary military rank in the Chien-ning 
Guard, were implicated in murder charges 
by the favored palace eunuch Wang Chih 
EIA (q.v.). Yang Pi died in prison before 
the case was tried. Yang T’ai was sentenced 
to death, but as the result of a subsequent 
judicial review he was released to be 
a commoner. More than a hundred of 
Yang T’ai’s clansmen were imprisoned 
because of the charges against him, and 
almost all the property of the Yang T’ai 
family was confiscated by the government. 

Of the “three Yang,” historians have 
been inclined to praise Yang Shih-ch’i 
for his learning and character, Yang P’u 
for his integrity and constancy, and Yang 
Jung for his skillful discernment. Yang 
Jung’s reputation has suffered from rela- 
tively faint praise and worse. Some later 
Ming writers denounced him for his role 
in the withdrawal from Annam and his 
failure to prevent the rise of eunuch in- 
fluence, and the criticism was frequently 
voiced that he was: quick-witted, shrewd, 
and canny in an unprincipled way. He is 
reported to have said, “I am always up- 
set about ministers who get into trouble 
by being forthright. For serving a ruler 
there is a certain style, and for remon- 
strating with superiors there is a certain 
technique. Suppose, for example, I were 
reading the Thousand-character Classic 
with the emperor and he were to say, 
‘Heaven is black and Earth is red’ [that 
is, misreading the opening statement of 
the work]. I wouldn’t be hasty in speak- 
ing up. How can I be sure he isn’t testing 
me? How can I know where his notions 
come from? How can I be certain ‘black and 
yellow’ cannot be ‘black and red’? There 
is no advantage in speaking out too soon. 
I'd wait a while. Then, if he asks ques- 
tions about it, I’d say, ‘It seems to me 
that when I read the Thousand-character 
Classic as a boy the text said, “Heaven 
is black and Earth is yellow,” but I don’t 
know if that’s so or not.’” It is no doubt 
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because of anecdotes such as this that 
later Ming writers remarked, “Whereas 
Yang Shih-ch’i was upright and not crafty, 
Yang Jung was crafty and not upright 
(SRTM7RIE).” 

It would appear that, although Yang 
Jung might indeed have been adroit in 
staying in imperial favor, he was a com- 
monsensical, decisive, and trustworthy 
counselor. When authorities in Chekiang 
province requested a military expedition 
to exterminate rebellious mountaineers, 
Yang persuaded. Chu Ti that the so-called 
rebels were no doubt impoverished, op- 
pressed people who had no alternative but 
to make a commotion; they should be 
soothed, he suggested, not attacked. The 
emperor sent a commissioner to reason 
with the rebels, and they all submitted. 
On another occasion Yang persuaded the 
monarch that he could not rightfully 
recall to service in a border expedition 
conscripts who had long before been 
given their discharges. Yang convinced a 
reluctant Chu Chan-chi that he must per- 
sonally take the field to demonstrate and 
assert his authority when it was challenged 
by Chu Kao-hsii. Against the wishes 
of a strong war party at court, he later 
strengthened the emperor’s inclination to 
abandon China’s long and costly effort 
to control Annam. It is also said that 
Yang repeatedly used his artfulness in 
keeping emperors in a good humor to save 
the lives of eminent ministers who anger- 
ed them. He seems on the whole to have 
been an influence for stability and rea- 
sonableness, and it appears appropriate to 
give him some of the credit for China’s 
domestic tranquillity and prosperity during 
the 1420s and 1430s. 

Yang owned a beautiful pleasance in 
Peking, known as Hsing-yiian 4}[m (Apri- 
cot garden). Here on April 6, 1437, he 
gathered together eight of his colleagues, 
all men of high office, including Yang 
Shih-ch’i and Yang P’u, for a spring 
party. Each of them composed a poem 
celebrating the occasion, and a _ court 
painter of the day, Hsieh Huan (see Wang 
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Chih + jf), depicted the scene on a scroll. 
Both poems and reproductions of the 
painting are preserved in a volume en- 
titled Hsing-yiian ya-chi tu PEs ]H bearing 
a preface by Yang Shih-ch’i and a postscript 
by Yang Jung. 

Yang Jung wrote in the clear, simple, 
official style called t’ai-ko ZEpH (literally, 
the style of the Censorate and the Grand 
Secretariat), which the 18th-century Ssu- 
ku editors defended in a distinctly patron- 
izing tone. His collected writings, Yang 
Wen-min-kung chi 44, in 25 chiian, were 
repeatedly published by the Yang family in 
Ming times. The Kiangsu Provincial Library 
has two copies and the National Central 
Library in Taiwan has a single copy of the 
1445 edition, with an appendix in 1 chiian; 
the latter also has an incomplete 1515 
edition with a 2 chiian appendix, which is 
available on microfilm. This work, which 
suffered partial excisions in the 1780s, 
was nevertheless copied into the Imperial 
Library. The National Central Library 
also has a Yang Jung compendium called 
Liang-ching lei-kao jRRRRARR, 20 ch., 
published by his family in 1448. More 
generally accessible is Yang’s day-by-day 
record of the 1424 expedition on which Chu 
Ti died, called Pei-cheng chi jtG@EZ¢, 1 ch., 
which is preserved in several collectanea 
including the Chi-lu hui-pien by Shen 
Chieh-fu (q.v.), but is mentioned by title 
only in the Ssu-k’u catalogue. Other writ- 
ings called Yi-t’ang i-kao -—%£38FR and 
Hsiin-tzu pien #\\=-#% seem to have been 
lost and may never have been published. 
A biography of Yang, Yang Wen-min-kung- 
nien-pu 46%, in 4 chiian, was published 
in 1552. 
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YANG Lien #35 (T. 72,H. Ay. Bip), 


August 25, 1452-April 5, 1525, official, 
scholar, and thinker, was a native of 
Feng-ch’eng #ijt, Kiangsi. His father, 


Yang Ch’ung & (T. fA. H. ie. cj 
1450, d. 1508), who served as prefect of 
Yung-chou 5x), gave the son a careful 
education in the Confucian Classics. Yang 
Lien became a chii-jen in 1477. The fol- 
lowing year he failed the metropolitan 
examination, and returned home to teach in 
his native place. In 1486 he assisted in the 
compilation of the local gazetteer. A year 
later he ranked third in the metropolitan ex- 
amination and was made a Hanlin bachelor. 
Pleading illness, however, he returned 
home. In 1490 he was appointed supervising 
secretary in the office of scrutiny in Nan- 
king. An earthquake occurred the next year, 
and Yang launched accusations against sev- 
eral high officials and recommended others 
to the attention of the court, in particular 
Li Tung-yang, Wang Ao &, and Wu K’uan 
(qq.v.). He also defended Wang Shu (q.v.), 
then minister of Personnel, against false 
accusation. In 1493 he went into mourn- 
ing on the death of his mother. When 
this was concluded, he was reinstated as 
supervising secretary in Peking. As a 
result of his memorial in 1496, a shrine 
was built to honor Hstieh Hsiian (q.v.), 
and the latter’s writings were printed by 
imperial order. Then at his own request 
he was transferred to Nanking, in order 
to be nearer his aging father (1498). In 
1500 he received the appointment of vice 
minister of the Court of Imperial Enter- 
tainments in Nanking. Four years later he 
was put in charge of the provincial ex- 
aminations in Chekiang. Promoted to be 
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vice minister of the Court of the Imperial 
Stud in Nanking in 1507, he was able to 
serve only two years as the death of his 
father sent him into mourning for the 
second time. In 1511 he returned to public 
life as a transmission commissioner, but 
the following year was transferred to be 
governor of the metropolitan prefecture, 
Peking. He returned to Nanking (1515) 
as a junior vice minister of Rites. Four 
years after this he took charge for a 
while of the ministry of Works. On the 
occasion of the visit to Nanking (1519) 
of Emperor Chu Hou-chao (q.v.)—a tour 
which Yang, together with many others, 
had opposed —he requested that the Imperial 
order instructing officials there to wear 
military attire while in audience be canceled, 
and won his point. After the accession to the 
throne (1522) of Emperor Chu Hou-t’sung 
(q.v.), Yang was promoted to be minister 
of Rites in Nanking. The following year 
he requested retirement from office, giving 
old age as an excuse. It is possible that he 
was unhappy with the young emperor’s 
wish to grant posthumous honors to his 
deceased father, Prince Chu Yu-yiian (see 
Chu Hou-ts’ung), for he had written eight 
memorials on that subject, citing the phil- 
osophers Ch’eng I (1033-1107) and Chu 
Hsi (1130-1200); he had also vigorously 
opposed the suggestions of those who 
wished to see the prince further honored. 
In this his position was close to that of 
his friend Lo Ch’in-shun (q.v.), who too 
retired soon from public life. Reportedly 
the emperor sought to keep Yang in of- 
fice, but failed. He died two years later at 
the age of seventy-three. 

Yang Lien was a versatile scholar, 


with interests broad enough to cover 
various disciplines, including the Clas- 
sics, philosophy, mathematics, astrono- 


my, and even medicine. His reverence 
for the Sung thinkers, Chou Tun-i (1017- 
73), Ch’eng Hao (1032-85), Ch’eng I, 
Chang Tsai (1020-77), and Chu Hsi, was 
such that he memorialized the emperor in 
1499, suggesting that their tablets be put 
before those of the Han and T’ang in the 
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Confucian Temple. This yielded no result. 
According to his disciple, Sun Ts’un fR#¢ 
CT. PER. H. Bei, cs 1531, 1491-1547), 
Yang Lien was also esteemed by his great 
contemporary, Wang Shou-jen (q.yv.). 

Yang was a prolific author, with over 
twenty works to his credit. There is a 
detailed list of these in the biographical 
account written by Sun Ts’un,in the Kuo- 
ch’ao hsien-cheng lu of Chiao Hung (q.v.). 
The following titles are enough to indicate 
the breadth of his scholarship: the T’ai- 
chi-t'u tsuan-yao KRHA E, 1 ch., Shu- 
hsiieh tu-chiieh fa-ming SER, 1 
ch., Li li tsuan-li tu-shuo #@#RACIER, 
Li-yiieh shu jf®232=, 1 ch., Hsiian-chu feng 
ya yiian-liun SEAR 1 ch., Thsiieh 
chi-yao SBSH, 1 ch. 

One of his historical works, the Huang 
Ming ming-ch’en yen-hsing lu 4ST 
$%, 2 ch., has become one of the im- 
portant biographical sources for the Ming 
period. There is another work, the Wan- 
yen lu $pPkSR, included in the Shuo-fu hsii 
(see T’ao Tsung-i). Yang Lien was very 
fond of the Great Learning, and of the 
explanations of the text by the Sung think- 
er, Chen Te-hsiu (1178-1235), entitled 
Ta-hsiieh yen-i (see Ch’iu Chiin). He com- 
piled an abridged version of this work, 
Ta-hsiieh yen-i chieh-liieh f{®%, 20 ch., 
which he presented to the emperor. The 
editors of the Ssu-k’u Catalogue mention 
only one work by Yang Lien, the Yiieh-hu 
chi A wis, 48 ch., and describe it as con- 
sisting essentially of his personal writings, 
those in prose style resembling recorded 
dialogues, while his poems are said fre- 
quently to contain philosophical themes. 

After his death, Yang Lien was 
honored with the posthumous title of junior 
guardian of the heir apparent, and was 
canonized Wen-k’o 44%. Following one of 
his last requests, Lo Ch’in-shun composed 
his epitaph. One of his sons became an 


assistant magistrate through imperial favor. 
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Yang Ming #48 (original name Ha M- 
ming), ca. 1433-October 3, 1503, an of- 
ficer in the Embroidered-uniform Guard, 
served under three emperors as interpreter 
and envoy to the Mongol camp during 
the fifty years of his career. Yang’s early 
years are obscure. From his original name 
Ha (a partial transcription of Hajji), he 
appears to have been a Muslim of possi- 
ble Uighur-Mongol origin. His personal 
name Ming, however, is Chinese. His 
father, Ha-chih A (a full transcription of 
Hajji; referred to as Yang Chih by his 
son after the latter adopted the Chinese 
surname), a junior officer in the Chinese 
army, was promoted to be a chiliarch late 
in 1449. Owing to his command of both 
Chinese and Mongol, Ha-chih was recruit- 
ed to accompany the envoy Wang Hsi 
-—-=, a commander in the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard of Korean origin, to the 
Oirat court of Esen (q.v.) in March, 1448. 
Ha-ming, then a young lad, joined the 
retinue. In March of the following year 
the Hajji were again members of an em- 
bassy to the Oirat under the chief envoy 
Wu Liang !2 4 (original name Olje-temiir, 
1376-1474), a commander of Jurchen 
birth in the Embroidered-uniform Guard. 

On this occasion the Ming embassy 
was not permitted to return home. Esen 
apparently held its members in custody in 
reprisal for the detention by the Ming 
court of some of his own delegates. Only a 
certain Wu Chin !2@ succeeded in escaping 
and returning to China. Meanwhile Esen 
had been moving southward, and, after 
the capture of Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen 
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(q.v.) in September, 1449, the Chinese pris- 
oners, including the two Hajji, were allowed 
to meet with the captive emperor and stay 
with him. In October, when Esen brought 
his captive to the vicinity of Peking 
and was refused admittance, Ha-chih went 
in as a messenger and remained after 
being promoted to a chiliarch. Ha-ming, 
however, stayed with the emperor through- 
out his captivity, serving him at times like 
a personal attendant. He also carried mes- 
sages between the Oirat and the Ming 
court, accompanied the emperor whenever 
the Oirat moved, and kept him in good 
spirits. Upon Chu Ch’i-chen’s release in 
September, 1450, Ha-ming received from 
the new emperor (see Chu Ch’i-yii) the 
rank of constable in the Embroidered- 
uniform Guard. 

In February, 1457, following Chu Ch’i- 
chen’s restoration to the throne, Ha-ming 
was promoted to asssitant commander in 
the Guard and served on a mission to the 
Oirat, headed by Ma Cheng jy, a com- 
mander (of Uighur origin) in the same 
Guard. In May the Chinese envoys met a 
Mongol attack in northern Shansi and 
were taken captive, but Ha-ming and Ma 
Cheng’s son, Ma Chien $, escaped and 
succeeded in reaching Chinese territory. 
The two men came under suspicion and 
were subjected to interrogation, but they 
received no punishment. In March, 1459, 
because of a mishap, Ha-ming was 
demoted to be a chiliarch in the Kweichow 
guard. He probably received a pardon 
shortly afterwards for, according to his 
reminiscences, he took part in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of Ts’ao Ch’in (see 
Ts’ao Chi-hsiang) and was awarded the 
rank of vice commander. Then in Febru- 
ary, 1466, he joined the expedition headed 
by Chu Yung (see Hsiang Chung) against 
the bandits of Liu Ch’ien-chin 3I=-/- in 
Hukuang, and in October of the following 
year received a further promotion to be 
commander. 

All this time he was known as Ha-ming; 
he is first mentioned as Yang Ming in the 
shih-lu of June, 1471, when he was sent 
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to Tatung as interpreter to receive and 
investigate a Mongol tribute mission and 
escort it to Peking. In subsequent years 
this task was assigned to him several 
times, and from 1478 on he is reg- 
ularly referred to as grand interpreter. 
He was charged in August with clearing 
up a difficulty stemming from the fact 
that some Jurchen chieftains had assumed 
higher ranks than they actually held and 
expected rewards and presents accordingly. 
In May, 1484, observing that the Mongols 
in the Uriyanggqad commanderies were 
under pressure from the northern tribes to 
join their cause, Yang Ming recommended 
sending an embassy to ensure their loyal- 
ty; the ministry of War, however, rejected 
his proposal as premature. Emperor Chu 
Yu-tang (q.v.) accorded him the rare 
honor in April, 1491, of making his rank 
as commander hereditary. In September, 
1499, when trouble flared up in the com- 
manderies, Yang Ming undertook an in- 
vestigation and reported that many recent 
border incidents were provoked by Chi- 
nese troops from Liaotung. Two months 
later he was put in charge of the soldiers 
in Liaotung (with the rank of high com- 
mander) to guard against possible attacks 
by the settlers of the commanderies. On 
at least two occasions, June, 1495, and 
April, 1500, he had to deal with Tibetan 
tribute envoys, and warned them that 
they could not ask for more _ presents 
than were customarily distributed on such 
occasions. We know nothing more of 
Yang Ming until the report of his death 
in 1503. His son, Yang Ts’ung #:, who 
inherited the rank of commander in the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, continued to 
serve as interpreter. 

Besides his official services Yang 
Ming is known as the author of the Cheng- 
tung lin-jung lu JERS. 1 ch. an 
account of his experiences with Emperor 
Chu Ch’i-chen from September, 1449, to 
the autumn of 1450. Written in colloquial 
language, it contains interesting observa- 
tions on the Oirat attitude toward the 
captive emperor and the relation of the 
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latter to the Ming court during this period. 
Judging from the brief autobiographical 
statement appended to the end of his 
reminiscences, one may assume that Yang 
wrote this some time after 1491. The 
Cheng-t’ung lin-jung lu is highly rated as 
a source for the study of this episode, 
more valuable than the Pei-cheng shih-chi 
ACTESSRR. 1 ch., a similar account by his 
contemporary Yuan Pin (see Esen), an 
officer in the Embroidered-uniform Guard 
who also stayed with the captive emperor. 
The letter appears actually to have been 
written by Yin Chih #4 (T. FS. H. # 
BF, 1427-1511, cs 1454), a Hanlin com- 
piler, who (basing it on Ytan’s_ report) 
submitted it to the court in 1465. There 
is a rifacimento of Yang’s account in the 
literary language, entitled Cheng-t’ung pei- 
shou #¥ shih-chi, prepared by an unknown 
writer on the basis of the original version. 
Both works are included in the Chi-lu 
hui-pien, edited by Shen Chieh-fu (q.yv.). 

The shih-lu under dates of 1472 and 
1473 mentions another Yang Ming, an 
assistant commander-in-chief serving in 
Shensi, who was exiled to Kweichow for 
corruption in the army, in June, 1473, but 
was exonerated later. 
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YANG Po #1 (T. HEM, H. foe), June 
11, 1509-September 7, 1574, noted minis- 
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ter of War, was a native of P’u-chou 7 
ji}, Shansi. His father, Yang Chan We CT. 
BUR, H. FER, d. 1555, cj 1519), rose 
from a local magistrate to assistant sur- 
veillance commissioner of Szechwan. After 
qualifying as chin-shih in 1529, Yang Po 
received an appointment the following 
year as magistrate of Chou-chih $f in 
the prefecture of Sian. Though only twenty 
years of age, he showed unusual wisdom 
and ability. Later he was transferred 
to the city of Sian, where he made an 
impressive record, for which he was pro- 
moted to secretary and later director of 
the bureau of provisions in the ministry 
of War. During the last assignment he 
went with the grand secretary, Chai Luan 
(see Yen Sung), on a tour of inspection 
of the entire length of the northern 
frontier from Liaotung to Kansu. The mis- 
sion lasted from March, 1539, to February, 
1540. Everywhere they went Yang made a 
careful study of the towns, strategic areas, 
local customs, and the morale and size of 
the army. The grand secretary was greatly 
impressed by the young staff officer 
whose quick-witted action once saved 
an awkward situation. At Su-chou #§) 
several hundred tribesmen came clamoring 
for gifts. Having brought nothing for 
them, Chai was helpless and afraid of a 
riot. Yang, however, immediately cowed 
the tribesmen by accusing them of failing 
to arrive on time to welcome his excel- 
lency, thus putting them in the wrong 
and changing an unruly mob to one 
beseeching pardon. In his report to the 
throne Chai recommended that Yang be 
entrusted with important affairs. He was 
then transferred to be director of the 
bureau of operations. About this time 
(1542) Altan-qayan (q.v.) was making 
overtures, looking towards improved trade 
relations. Yang thought well of the idea 
but the court did not, executing Altan’s 
unlucky envoy and offering a reward for 
the capture or death of his master. Minis- 
ter of War Chang Tsan oy (T. KERR, cs 
1505, 1473-1542, Pth. #838) was ordered 
to take charge of the expulsion of the 
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invaders; Chang in turn relied on Yang 
for tactical and strategic planning and 
execution. After Mao Po-wen (q.v.) took 
over the ministry of War, he requested 
Yang to remain. When important memori- 
als on military matters were referred to 
the ministry for comment, it relied on 
Yang to draft replies. Some of these drafts 
were regarded as models of their kind. 
While in charge of the bureau of opera- 
tions, Yang was responsible not only for 
the strategy to defend the _ northern 
frontiers but also for the planning of the 
pacification of Annam (see Mao Po-wen). 
Late in 1543 Yang was promoted to sur- 
veillance vice commissioner in Shantung in 
charge of education. In May, 1545, he 
was raised to be the administration vice 
commissioner in the same province. 

The court summoned him a year later 
to be right assistant censor-in-chief and 
concurrently governor of Kansu, where he 
involved himself in reconstruction work 
in Su-chou and Kan +f -chou, digging 
canals, promoting and improving agricul- 
ture, and repairing fortifications. He also 
directed the resettlement of the same 
tribal people he intimidated in 1539. These 
were the ones who, escaping from the 
Turfan raiders about 1528, had been 
permitted to live at Su-chouw for more 
than twenty years. Because they were 
semi-nomadic and frequently had disputes 
with the Chinese, who were chiefly 
farmers, Yang Po persuaded their leaders 
to agree to move about fifty miles southwest 
of Su-chou where there was open land 
for pasture. For their protection Yang 
built or strengthened seven walled forts 
and some watch towers. In this way he 
resettled 3,454 persons in 706 yurts. 

For several victories over Mongol 
raiders, Yang Po was rewarded in Sep- 
tember, 1549, with the promotion of two 
grades in rank, to be a titular vice censor- 
in-chief. In the summer of 1550 he left 
Kansu and returned home to mourn the 
death of his mother. So he was forced to 
be inactive while Esen (q. v.) and his 
hordes broke through the Great Wall and 
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overran the area north of Peking. It is 
said that Yang was recommended as an 
expert on northern frontier warfare, but 
the then powerful general, Ch’iu Luan 
(q.v.), whom he had once censored, barred 
his recall. In October, 1552, the court 
summoned him to Peking to serve as 
junior vice minister of War. From March 
to August, 1553, he held the ad hoc title 
of ching-liieh £m to serve as head of a 
mission to inspect the frontier north and 
northeast of Peking in order to formulate 
a plan to rebuild the defenses against any 
future Mongol raids.While on the mission 
he was promoted to senior vice minister 
of War. On his recommendation the Ch’ao- 
ho-ch’uan forts (see Ch’en Ti) were 
constructed as the second line of defense 
inside the Ku-pei #ydt pass. Some strategic 
posts northwest of Peking were also 
strengthened. In January, 1554, he re- 
ceived the appointment of supreme com- 
mander of the northeastern frontier (Chi- 
Liao tsung-tu #@ijpzexe~, as recorded in 
Ming shih-lu; Kuo ch’iieh misses a line). 
In October he went to the front to direct 
the defense against intrusions by the 
Mongols under Pa-tu-er #{2#{5d (younger 
brother of Altan), and held them off at 
Ku-pei pass, where the fortification had 
been strengthened at his suggestion in the 
preceding year. After a daring night at- 
tack he forced the Mongols to retreat. For 
his success in this battle he was promoted 
to titular senior censor-in-chief, and con- 
currently junior vice minister of War, and 
awarded the hereditary rank of a battalion 
commander of the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard. In March, 1555, the emperor, 
displeased with the then minister of War, 
Nieh Pao (q.v.), for his lack of efficiency, 
dismissed him and appointed Yang Po in 
his stead. Early in the following year Yang 
had to return home on account of the 
death of his father. The emperor (March, 
1558) recalled Yang as titular head of the 
ministry of War but immediately sent him 
out to serve as supreme commander of 
Hsuan-fu and Tatung. There his greatest 
contribution was the rebuilding of the 
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Great Wall, parts of which still stand to 
this day. In November, 1559, he was 
summoned to the capital to resume his 
duties at the ministry of War. This time 
he continued in that office for seven years. 
In 1563 the supreme commander, Yang 
Hsiian #38 (T. PIA, H. Hy, cs 1544), 
disobeyed his instructions and shifted the 
troops eastward, thus weakening the north- 
ern front. This resulted in another break- 
through by the Mongols who once more 
raided as far as the suburbs of Peking. 
The emperor ordered Yang Hsiian ex- 
ecuted and was about to punish Yang Po 
too when the grand secretary, Hsii Chieh 
(q.v.), interceded for him and saved him 
from disgrace. 

Yang Po was transferred (November, 
1566) to head the ministry of Personnel, 
and so was in a Strategic position in the 
Struggle for power between MHsii Chieh 
and Kao Kung (see Chang Chii-cheng); in 
this Yang sided with Hsii. Under the new 
emperor, Chu Tsai-hou (q.v.), Hsii ousted 
Kao (June, 1567) and held great power 
for over a year until he himself was 
forced to resign. Meanwhile Yang served 
as minister of Personnel with dignity and 
efficiency. Tall and portly and bearded, 
he made an impressive figure at court. 
He had come from a well-to-do family, 
and among his relatives were Chang Ssu- 
wei and Wang Ch’ung-ku (qq.v.), fellow- 
townsmen whose families made their 
fortunes in the government salt monopoly. 
Thus he could maintain his impartiality 
without financial worries. Court politics, 
however, finally caught up with him. Early 
in 1570, because he defended P’ang Shang- 
peng (q.v.) from unjust accusations, 
he was charged with trying to deceive 
the emperor with false reports,and forced 
to resign. Immediately Kao Kung was 
recalled as grand secretary and, in an 
unprecedented way, given the concurrent 
charge of the ministry of Personnel to 
succeed Yang. Apparently Kao appreciated 
Yang’s ability, and in April, 1571, recom- 
mended his recall from retirement to serve 
once more as minister of War. It was 
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a time of grave decisions, for, although 
peace had just been concluded with the 
Mongols (see Altan-qayan and Wang 
Ch’ung-ku), it could only be insured by 
strong defenses on the frontier. Yang was 
credited with transferring more Chekiang 
troops to strengthen the northern border 
(see Ch’i Chi-kuang and T’an Lun). 
When, in July, 1572, Kao Kung was 
forced out of office by the intrigues of the 
eunuchs and Chang Chii-cheng (q.v.), Yang 
was again made minister of Personnel. 
For his long service he was given the 
honorary title of junior preceptor. A year 
later he fell ill and in October, 1573, 
retired. When he died a year later, he 
was given posthumously the title of grand 
tutor and the name Hsiang-i 38H. 

Yang Po is said to have left a liter- 
ary collection, Yii-p’o-chi YY, 10 ch., as 
well as two chiian of poems and four 
more of miscellaneous works. His main 
contribution in writing, however, consists 
of his memorials, printed in a collection 
at the conclusion of each mission or after 
leaving an office. Huang Yi-chi (ECCP) 
lists seven of these collections and Wolf- 
gang Franke, six, but the only extant 
ones seem to be those in the Naikaku 
Bunko and the Sonkeikaku. The Ming 
ching-shih wen-pien (see Ch’en Tzu-lung, 
ECCP), contains five chiian of his me- 
morials, all important decuments on mili- 
tary matters. 

He had five sons. The eldest, Yang 
Chin-min @F (T. (4%, H. Af, cs 1562, 
d. 1599), served as minister of Revenue 
during the difficult years from September, 
1591, to May, 1599, when the country was 
at war with the Mongols in the north 
and northwest (see Li Ju-sung) and 
against the Japanese in Korea (see Konishi 
Yukinaga). The latter campaign, which 
lasted seven years (1592-99), proved a 
serious drain on the treasury. In addition, 
there were the extravagant demands both 
by the irresponsible emperor, Chu I-chin 
(q.v.), and his mother Li-shih (q. v.), for 
personal expenses. In all these matters 
Yang seems to have served the empire 
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well. When he died shortly after his re- 
tirement, he was granted the title of jun- 
ior guardian. There is a long memorial 
under his name in the Huang Ming ching- 
shih wen-pien. Among Yang Po’s other 
sons may be mentioned Yang Chin-shih 
+: (cs 1574), and Yang Chiin-ch’ing Jp 
(military cj 1568), the one who inherited 
the military hereditary rank awarded in 
1554, and who rose to be a commander 
of the Embroidered-uniform Guard. 
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YANG Shan #22(T. gf), 1384-June 11, 
1458, official who held the longest service 
record of any Ming official (over five 
decades) in the Court of State Ceremonial, 
and who headed a_ successful mission 
to Esen (q.v.) in 1450, was born at Ta- 
hsing AS (later Peking). In 1400, while 
a student, Yang was introduced to Chu 
Ti (q.v.), then prince of Yen, who_ sub- 
sequently put him in charge of ceremonial 
matters. Yang followed him during his 
eoulpaign to unseat his nephew, Chu Yiin- 
wen (q.v.), and gained his trust. Shortly 
after Chu Ti’s enthronement, Yang was 
appointed an usher in the Court of State 
Ceremonial, and promoted two years later 
to be a conductor of ceremonies. He be- 
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came a director of the bureau for enter- 
taining guests (1409), and was selected to 
be an attendant of the heir apparent, Chu 
Kao-chih (qg.v.). In May, 1418, he received 
a promotion to be assistant minister of 
the same court. While holding the rank 
of a secretary in the ministry of Rites 
(1421), he was sent to Fukien to supervise 
the funeral of the ruler of Ku-ma-la-lang 
hi RBA (Cabarruyan Island?), who had 
visited Peking the previous year. Shortly 
after Chu Kao-chih’s assumption of power, 
Yang Shan was made minister of the 
Court of State Ceremonial (October, 1424). 
Though not accomplished in scholarship, 
Yang has been described as alert and 
intelligent. Another gift was his ability 
to enunciate loudly and distinctly, which 
made him well suited for the conduct of 
ceremonies. 

Yang Shan served in the same court 
under the next two emperors and gained 
their confidence. During this period he 
was twice indicted, in November, 1431, 
and in September, 1441, respectively, for 
minor offenses, but through imperial sup- 
port suffered no punishment. Early in 
1449 Yang was promoted to be vice minis- 
ter of Rites, concurrently serving as 
head of the Court of State Ceremonial. 
In August of that year, when Emperor 
Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.), urged on by the 
eunuch Wang Chen (q.v.), took personal 
command of an army against the Oirat, 
Yang was ordered to join the expedition. 
In the disastrous defeat at T’u-mu, during 
which the emperor was captured and 
scores of officials perished, Yang was one 
of the few who managed to return safely. 
Reinstated in his old post, he was pro- 
moted to be a vice censor-in-chief and 
recruited (October) by Yi Ch’ien (g. vy.) 
to take part in the defense of the capital 
against enemy raids. Two months later he 
became a censor-in-chief, alternating his 
duties in the military defense with those 
in his regular office. 

In August of the following year, as 
the Ming court and Esen were trying to 
normalize their relations, Yang Shan re- 
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ceived a summons to head a special mission 
to the Oirat court. Several official ex- 
changes had been made earlier but they 
produced little result as Esen, now holding 
the Chinese emperor as hostage, was 
eager to exploit the situation. The new 
emperor, Chu Ch’i-yii (g.v.), on the other 
hand, was uncertain about Esen’s motives 
in his expressed willingness to release his 
prisoner, and also over the possible reper- 
cussions attendant on the return of the 
former monarch. Before Yang’s appoint- 
ment, Chu Ch’i-yii had already sent Li 
Shih (q.v.) to the Oirat camp to explore 
Esen’s intention and the mood of his 
elder brother. It appears that the new 
emperor too was waiting until such time 
as might be advantageous to him; thus he 
tried to play down the negotiation by 
sending junior officials as emissaries and 
by shying away from the question of his 
brother’s return. Shortly after Li Shih’s 
departure (August 8), however, an Oirat 
embassy arrived in Peking reiterating 
Esen’s desire for a peace settlement and 
urged the court to send an envoy of minis- 
terial rank to assure the Oirat chief of 
China’s genuine interest in his proposal. 
Urged on by the court officials, Chu Ch’i- 
yu reluctantly sent Yang to head another 
mission. The fact that Yang was chosen 
for this task was not only because he 
was mentioned by the Oirat envoy as 
one of the acceptable candidates, but 
also because of Yang’s experience and his 
skill as a shrewd negotiator. 

Yang Shan left the capital on the 
25th of August at the head of a delegation 
that included his deputies Chao Jung #8 
S(T. me, H. =, 1412-75), a vice 
minister of Works of central Asian origin, 
Wang Hsi +H, a military officer of 
Korean descent, and T’ang Yin-chi #}AL 8) 
(T. ZB, d. November 9, 1466), a com- 
mander of the Embroidered-uniform Guard, 
the great-grandson of T’ang Ho (q.v.). 
Four of Yang’s sons also accompanied 
him. Before he departed the emperor gave 
Yang the same instructions that he had 
given Li Shih earlier; the order did not 
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include negotiation for the return of the 
ex-emperor, nor did the emperor make 
available any gifts for Esen, or item of 
daily necessity for the former monarch. 
It is said that Yang had to defray the 
expense of a few gifts for presentation 
from his own purse. Yang had little know- 
ledge of the situation in the Oirat camp 
when he and his party set out; at T’u-mu, 
however, they met Li Shih’s group on 
its way back. Yang then learned two 
items of news important to the success 
of his own mission: first, that Esen had 
indicated his willingness to release the 
imperial captive in return for China’s 
goodwill; second, that the ex-emperor had 
declared that he intended to retire after 
his return to Peking. This intelligence 
was not known to the court until Li pre- 
sented his report on the 28th; the emperor 
then dispatched a messenger to inform 
Yang of these developments, yet he gave 
no instruction on the return of the im- 
perial captive. It appears that the emperor 
was reluctant to make a decision until 
after Yang Shan’s return, pending further 
deliberation on the implications of Esen’s 
offer. He must have been astonished to 
have Yang escort Chu Ch’i-chen back to 
Peking without obtaining his approval. 
Yang and his party arrived at the 
Oirat camp on September 5, but were 
unable to meet Esen until the 7th when 
he returned from a hunting trip. The 
meeting was cordial as Esen was eager 
for the arrival of a senior Chinese envoy 
with whom he might arrange the release 
of his hostage in return for the restora- 
tion of tributary relations with the Ming 
court. During their conversation Esen, 
surprised by the lack of worthy gifts and 
failure to mention the release of the ex- 
emperor in the imperial decree, questioned 
Yang on the intention of his master. To 
ease Esen’s suspicion, Yang tactfully re- 
sponded that the Chinese deliberately omit- 
ted these in order to demonstrate their 
belief that the Oirat chief was not avari- 
cious, and that his release of the imperial 
captive would not be due to the acceptance 
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said to be flattered 
by Yang’s remarks, ordered his men to 
prepare for the return of his _ hostage, 
though he may have already made up his 
mind on this count. Yang was then es- 
corted into the presence of Chu Ch’i-chen; 
there he greeted himin the etiquette re- 
quired of a minister to a reigning monarch. 
The party set out on its return trip 
on September 13, arriving in Peking on 
the 20th. Meanwhile Chu Ch’i-yii' had 
already learned of the release, and un- 
questionably had mixed feelings about his 
elder brother’s return, as this would pose 
a challenge to his legitimacy as emperor. 
For this reason he did not reward Yang 
Shan to the degree that Yang had ex- 
pected on the ground that he had acted 
on his own initiative. Nevertheless, as a 
modest gesture, he promoted Yang one 
grade, making him a senior censor-in-chief. 
Later Yang wrote an account of his trip to 
the Oirat court; this is no longer extant, 
but much of it has been incorporated into 
the P’i-r’ai lu of Liu Ting-chih (q.v.). 

Piqued over the treatment received, 
Yang secretly gave support to a group of 
Officials and eunuchs who were plotting 
the reinstallation of the former monarch; 
these included Ts’ao Chi-hsiang, Shih Heng, 
Hsii Yu-chen (qq.v.), and others. Early 
in 1457, taking advantage of the serious 
illness of the emperor, they skillfully ex- 
ecuted a coup and put the ex-emperor back 
on the throne. Once returned to power, 
Chu Ch’i-chen richly rewarded those who 
had brought about his reinstatement. On 
February 25 Yang Shan received the he- 
reditary title of earl of Hsing-chi Sa}%(4, 
with an annual stipend of 1,200 bushels 
of rice. A few days later he was once 
more made head of the Court of State 
Ceremonial, and in April became concur- 
rently minister of Rites. In the following 
month his four sons who had taken part 
in the restoration also received awards of 
military ranks. 

Yang Shan now enjoyed a prestigious 
position and was able to exercise some 
influence in court politics. It is said that 
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he played a role in the nomination of Li 
Hsien (qg.v.) to the Grand Secretariat. His 
rise in power, however, invited the enmity 
of his colleagues, notably Shih Heng and 
Ts’ao Chi-hsiang, who began attacking 
him in the emperor’s presence. Before 
they succeeded in outmaneuvering him, 
Yang died,thus escaping the impeachment 
suffered by some of his fellow plotters a 
few years later. He received the posthumous 
name Chung-min i, and the earldom 
was subsequently (October 19) passed 
on to his son Yang Ts’ung #, who had 
also taken part in the coup. Yang Ts’ung, 


however, lost this distinction when, in 
July, 1465, certain officials invoked the 
precedent taken in 1460 against Shih 


Heng and several other members of the 
restoration group. On that occasion, along 
with the sentence meted out against the 
culprits, an imperial edict decreed that 
their descendants be denied the privilege 
of inheriting their fathers’ titles. Acting 
on their recommendation, Emperor Chu 
Chien-shen (q.v.) stripped Yang Ts’ung of 
his title, but in tribute to his father’s 
meritorious service, he appointed him a 
vice commander of the Chin-wu $4 
guard in the capital. 

Most of Yang Shan’s biographers, 
though praising his skill as a diplomat, 
express contempt for his character. They 
charge him with employing various 
schemes to advance at the expense of his 
colleagues. They also report that, when 
Yang was jailed early in 1403 for an 
offense, he happened to have as fellow 
prisoner Chang P’u RE (T. JR®, cs 
1404), a Hanlin bachelor incarcerated on 
unspecified charges. Later Yang discovered 
that Chang possessed a manuscript copy 
of the writings of Fang Hsiao-ju (q.v.), 
whose literary works had been condemned 
and banned from circulation. When Yang 
reported this, Chu Ti had Chang executed 
for violation of the law and as a member 
of Fang’s clique, and released Yang in 
reward for his information. The biogra- 
phers, moreover, contend that Yang had 
much to do with Chu Ch’i-chen’s decision, 
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after he had regained the throne, to pun- 
ish those officials loyal to Chu Ch’i-yii, men 
such as Yi Chien, Wang Wen (q.v.), 
and Ch’en Hsiin (see Lii Yuan). 
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YANG Shen #8 (T. FA. H. Fs. HS 
iy A), December 8, 1488-August 8, 1559, 


eldest son of Grand Secretary Yang T’ing- 
ho (q.v.) and a native of Hsin-tu #7 gf, 
Szechwan, was a brilliant student, scholar, 
and an authority on Yunnan. Selected 
optimus in the palace examinations of 1511, 
he entered the Hanlin as a compiler. In 
August, 1517, he was one of the officials 
who vigorously protested the emperor’s 
absence from the capital and excursions 
to military posts on the northern frontier 
(see Chu Hou-chao). Later in that year he 
pleaded illness and obtained permission 
to return to Szechwan to recuperate. He 
resumed his office in Peking late in 1520 
in time to assist his father during the 
1521 crisis over the selection of the suc- 
ceeding emperor, Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.). At 
the first tutoring session of the youthful 
emperor in September, 1521, Yang Shen 
gave a lecture on a passage in the Book 
of History, explaining that punishment 
for serious crimes should be carried out 
and not be reduced in any way. It was 
general knowledge at court that Yang’s 
lecture was a protest against the permission 
granted to two eunuchs to redeem them- 
selves from death sentences. In 1522 he 
was sent on a mission to offer sacrifices 
to the spirit of the Yangtze River and to 
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the ancestors of the prince of Shu % at 
Chengtu, Szechwan. He wrote an acount 
of his ten months’ journey, entitled Chiang- 
ssu chi {jzd. This marked the height of 
his official career, which was abruptly 
terminated in 1524. 

In the controversy known as the Ta-li-i 
(see Feng Hsi), when Emperor Chu Hou- 
ts’ung, insisting on the elevation of his 
deceased father to full imperial status, 
wrathfully meted out punishment to the 
hundreds of memorialists who voiced 
opposition, Yang Shen was one of the group 
of one hundred thirty-four who received 
beatings in prison on August 14. Five 
days later they were all bastinadoed in 
public in the imperial courtyard; this re- 
sulted in the deaths of at least eighteen 
of them. Yang somehow survived the 
ordeal and was sentenced to exile. He 
and two others were each given another 
beating and a heavier sentence: to become 
exiled convicts on “permanent” (338) 
military service as common soldiers, Yang 
to serve at Yung-ch’ang wei «#4, a 
guard near the western border of Yunnan, 
about the most distant outpost of the 
empire. 

The selection of this guard for Yang’s 
service may have had a more sinister 
intent. The administration had for seventy 
years been placed in the hands of a resi- 
dent eunuch and a guard commander, 
much to the disadvantage and distress of 
the native population, chiefly Shan tribes- 
men. Ho Meng-ch’un (see Li Tung-yang), 
who served as governor of Yunnan from 
1519 to 1521, made a strong appeal to 
the throne to abolish the eunuch’s office 
and return the administration to its 
former status of a chiin-min fu #@RE/ or 
frontier prefecture governing both miltary 
and civilian families. Ho’s memorial came 
up for consideration in the central govern- 
ment ata time when Yang Shen’s father 
was in power and in a position to over- 
ride opposition by the eunuchs and military 
men and to approve Ho’s proposal. In 
this way civilian rule was reestablished at 
Yung-ch’ang, the order specifying that a 
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chin-shih of proven ability be appointed 
prefect. Local opposition came from those 
who had profited from the military and 
eunuch command. They threatened a riot 
but were restrained by provincial author- 
ties. Yang T’ing-ho even composed an 
essay commemorating the conversion of 
the eunuch’s office to headquarters for the 
prefect. The essay was inscribed on a 
monument erected in 1524, probably after 
Yang T’ing-ho had already lost favor at 
court and been forced to resign; this took 
place in March of that year. Emperor 
Chu Hou-ts’ung regarded Yang as leader 
of the opposition in the Ta-li i controversy 
and held a grudge against him. Hence, 
the emperor’s choice of the Yung-ch’ang 
guard as a place for the son’s banishment 
may well have been a deliberate move on 
his part to give the local profiteers a chance 
to vent their feelings against the father 
through the son. The emperor never re- 
lented his vindictiveness against the two 
Yang. When Yang Shen reached the age 
of sixty-five sui, the legal age for retire- 
ment from military service, he requested 
permission to return to Szechwan, leaving 
his son as substitute. The petition was 
denied. Once (1558?), when he was in 
Szechwan on a visit, he was arrested and 
brought back to Yunnan in chains by 
order of the governor, Wang Ping £% 
CT. 7KMe, H. AFH, 1491-1566, cs 1523). 
Some governors, however, treated him 
with courtesy, sending him on _ special 
missions to Szechwan. During one mission 
in 1540 he was appointed an editor of 
the Szechwan provincial local history. In 
twenty-eight days he completed the an- 
thology section, which came to be the only 
part of the gazetteer that has survived. 
This is the Ch’iian-Shu i-wen-chih 2343 
Ez, 64 ch., printed in 1541 and reprinted 
in 1796, 1812, and 1891. 

The thirty-five years of life in exile 
afforded Yang the opportunity to become 
one of the most widely read and _ prolific 
scholars in history.Not that he had failed 
to exercise his talents earlier; while in the 
Hanlin Academy he had helped edit the 
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Wen-hsien tung-k’ao ™CBRIBH (1524 ed.) 
and to compile the Wu-tsung shih-lu (see 
Chu Hou-chao). Now, however, he 
was an independent scholar, able to write 
whatever he wished; a stream of composi- 
tions flowed from his brush. He himself 
revealed that he delighted in reading on 
all subjects. He assembled many unusual 
books, which he read diligently, making 
notes and recording his thoughts and the 
results of his research. The accumulation, 
when published, came to over a hundred 
titles. One of his admirers, Chiao Hung 
(ECCP), with the help of the bibliophile 
Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’tian (g.v.), compiled a bib- 
liography of 138 items, grouped under 
cheng-chi ]F# (Yang’s own poems and 
prose, 15 titles), wai-chi 44 (study notes, 
38 titiles), and tsa-chi #¢# (works edited 
and selections from earlier authors, 85 
titles). Some of his works were published 
during his lifetime, including anthologies, 
such as the one of ancient poets, Feng-ya 
i-pien FUER RR, 10 ch., about 1535; several 
collections of miscellaneous notes, such 
as Tan-ch’ien tsung-lu FEOeRESR, 27 ch., in 
1554; several collections of literary criti- 
cism, chiefly the Sheng-an shih-hua F} fez} 
=f, 4 ch. (date unknown), and its sup- 
plement, pu-i #i3H, 3 ch., in 1556; and sev- 
eral works on phonology, etymology, and 
studies of the Classica Some prompt books 
for writers of poetry are also attributed 
to him. Among the _ books he edited 
or annotated the following may be men- 
tioned: the Shui-ching 7K; the Yiieh-chiieh 
shu #8, the author of which he iden- 
tified as Yuan K’ang (fl. A.D. 40); the 
T’an-kung {#4 section of the Book of 
Rites; and the Shan-hai-ching | }#9. 
Already nationally known as Yang 
chuang-ylan j#R5c, or optimus Yang, and 
because of the unjust sentence he had to 
serve for life, Yang in exile became the 
object of general interest, and perhaps 
some jealousy, which was enhanced by 
his publications. Wang Shih-chen (q.v.), 
basing himself on hearsay, reported that 
Yang paraded in the street with flowers in 
his hair in the company of students and 
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women; probably this occurred on the 
occasion of a traditional festival of that 
locality, unacceptable to Confucianists. One 
author, Ch’en Ytieh-wen (see Wu Ch’eng- 
en), published a work in 4 chiian listing 
one hundred fifty errors, mostly minor, 
found in Yang’s writings; hence the title, 
Cheng Yang jE#% (Rectification of [the 
mistakes of] Yang Shen). It was published 
in 1569, ten years after Yang’s death. 
The interest in his life and works was 
aroused even more by such attacks. The 
prolific writer, Hu Ying-lin (q.v.), gave 
titles to some of his own books in imi- 
tation of Yang. 

In 1582 the governor of Szechwan, 
Chang Shih-p’ei 48-+-(f, (T. HK, H. Ww, 
1531-1609, cs 1556), edited Yang’s writings 
with the help of his nephew, Yang 
Yu-jen (see Yang T’ing-ho), and published 
(as of that time) a complete collection, 
T’ai-shih sheng-an wen-chi KBFtRENME, 
including a sketch of his life, Sheng-an 
nien-pu 462%, 11 chiian of prose, 29 chiian 
of poems and 41 chiian of miscellaneous 
notes, making a total of 81 chiian. It was 
reprinted in 1592 and in 1601. As more 
manuscripts came to light, a supplemen- 
tary collection was edited by a grandson 
(by adoption ?), Yang Wu & (T. RF), 
and published in 1606 by another gover- 
nor of Szechwan and admirer, Wang 
Hsiang-ch’ien (ECCP). This is the Sheng- 
an i-chi 344, 26 ch. The above mentioned 
Chiao Hung collected still more of Yang’s 
unpublished works and edited the miscel- 
laneous notes covering twenty-six topics, 
running from astronomy to fauna and 
flora. This is the Sheng-an  wai-chi, 
100 ch., published in 1616. Of the 
three collections, the first was reprinted 
in 1795 under the title Sheng-an chiian 
4- -chi, and the other two were reprinted 
in 1844. 

Of special interest are Yang’s mem- 
oirs on Yunnan, about which he became 
well informed. He traveled widely in the 
province and occasionally to his native 
place in Szechwan,mostly on official duty, 
but once to attend the burial of his father. 
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These pieces include the Yunnan shan- 
ch’uan chih \L)\\7, 1 ch., on mountains and 
streams; the Tien-ch’eng chi j8#22¢. 1 ch., 
which is concerned largely with geo- 
graphical matters; the Tien-tsai ®& chi, 1 ch. 
(completed in 1543), which is historical; 
and the Tien-hou {f& chi on the climate 
and other aspects of Yunnan that differed 
from the rest of China. One other work, 
usually attributed to Yang, is the WNan- 
chao yeh-shih -4z8%%5 (Unofficial history 
of Nan-chao), 1 ch., an expanded 1776 
edition of which was translated into 
French by Camille Sainson. The editors of 
the Ssu-k’u catalogue, however, have ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to this attribution, 
pointing out that others also had a hand 
in it, especially Juan Yiian-sheng [p7c Be 
(cs 1628, a native of Ch’ii-ching hi, 
Yunnan), and that an edition of 1633 
includes events occurring in 1585 (after 
Yang’s death). There is no doubt, how- 
ever, about the authorship of the Tien-rsai 
chi which apparently served as a base for 
the Nan-chao yeh-shih, for it was in- 
corporated in Ku-chin shuo-hai by Lu Chi 
(see Lu Shen), completed in 1544. 

Yang in his sketches incorporates 
materials which might otherwise have 
disappeared. He details the geographical 
divisions of the province, deals with 
antique remains, examines the customs of 
the people, and treats their history. The 
last starts from ancient times and relates 
the curious legend that the first. native chief 
was a third-generation descendant of ASoka, 
emperor of India in the 3d century B.¢c.; 
the author also emphasizes the expansion 
into southwest China of Buddhism, which 
displaced an ancient belief in the ndagas, 
and records the interesting fact that in 
1201 the Sung court sent the prince of 
Ta-li K## a complete copy of the Chinese 
translation of the Tripitaka. Curiously he 
makes no mention of the penetration of 
Islam under the Yuan. 

In another contribution, a preface to 
a work by Mu Kung #4 (fl. 1526-53) on 
the history of the Na-khi chiefs of Li- 
chiang yl, dated November 9, 1545, 
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Yang gives a genealogy of the Mu clan 
which he starts with the founder of the 
Yeh # family in the 7th century, and 
brings down to the time of Mu Te (see 
Mu Tseng), who in 1382 submitted to the 
Ming general, Fu Yu-te (q.v.), and col- 
laborated with him in overcoming some of 
the recalcitrant tribespeople. This iist is 
of interest for, beginning with the second 
name and running through to the twenty- 
first, the first character of each one re- 
produces the last character of the name 
of his predecessor. As Edouard Chavannes 
and Lo Ch’ang-p’ei have remarked, this is 
a practice also followed in the kingdom 
of Nan-chao, among the Mo-so /éie of 
Wei-hsi #£pg, and among the Burmese. 
The clan name of Mu was novel with 
Mu Te; his forebears had used the name 
Mai (or Mo) #s, which, probably trans- 
literating a name with the initial sound of 
mak or mok, may well represent the name 
of the tribe, which gradually came to be 
considered the name of the family. Hsu 
Hung-tsu (ECCP) a century later remarked 
that the first Ming emperor was respon- 
sible for changing the name Mai to Mu. 
Yang lived not only in Yung-ch’ang 
but also in a number of other places in 
Yunnan (as well as in Szechwan) as_ re- 
vealed in the poems in his nien-pu. Eventu- 
ally he built a villa at the foot of Pi-chi 
shan 24%¢\||, a picturesque spot west of 
Kunming. Here he did much of his liter- 
ary work, and here, after his death, the 
grateful people of the province erected 
in his memory both a shrine and an 
academy, known as Pi-yao shu-yiian 24 |g 
#262. (For illustrations of the shrine, his 
statue, and an ancestral tablet, see Joseph 
F. Rock, cited below. Another imaginary 
portrait appears in the Ming chuang-yiian 
tu-k’ao.) On his death his remains were 
transported to his native place and laid to 
rest by the grave of his grandfather,Yang 
Ch’un (see Yang T’ing-ho), where his 
father likewise is buried. He was survived 
by two sons by concubines and by his 
second wife, Huang O (q.v.). They were 
married in 1519 but lived apart during 
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most of his exile. They exchanged poems, 
however, especially in the form of cht 
# of which she left a collection. His 
yueh-fu, entitled T’ao-ch’ing yiieh-fu, were 
brought together with her ch’ti in a single 
volume in 1934. 

Many of Yang’s publications are ex- 
tant. Seven printed in the Ming dynasty 
belong to the National Library of Peiping 
and are available in microfilm; others are 
known to be at the National Central 
Library, Harvard, the Library of Congress, 
Columbia, and elsewhere. A fictional piece, 
the Han tsa-shih pi-hsin ¥2#¢23 7/22, which 
he declared he had discovered, has from 
the beginning been suspected as from his 
brush, and has been characterized as a 
fake by as recent a critic as Paul Pelliot. 
Three others were sent up to the capital 
during the period of Ch’ien-lung for pos- 
sible censorship. One of these escaped 
completely —the Nien-i shih t’an tzu +-— 
Hamza, 2 ch., printed at the end of the 
Ming, and again in 1701. (Yang’s author- 
ship of this work, however, is doubtful.) 
The other two suffered from excision.The 
Tan-ch’ien yii ® -lu, 17 ch. was even 
copied into the Imperial Library, presum- 
ably after the passage in the 14th chiian 
had been deleted, while the Li Cho-wu tu 
4: et a Sheng-an chi, 20 ch., suffered 
deletions in chiian 2 and 7 for its charac- 
terization of the Mongols as i # (bar- 
barians) and the Khitan and Jurchen as 
chieh hu #§#§(rank smelling Hu). A copy 
of the latter is preserved at Columbia 
University. 

In 1567, a year after Emperor Chu 
Hou-ts’ung died, Yang Shen was. posthu- 
mously restored to officialdom and given 
the rank of vice minister of the Court of 
Imperial Entertainment. Early in 1621, he 
was one of seventy-one men of the dynasty 
awarded posthumous names, his being 
Wen-hsien 374. By his admirers, especially 
his fellow  provincials, he was ranked 
with the T’ang poet, Li Po (701-62), and 
the Sung scholar, Su Shih (1037-1101), as 
tien-ts’ai FY (genius). Wang Shih-chen 
considered him an expert on classical 
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references but not always reliable in 
interpretations, proficient in anecdotes but 
neglecting the official histories, interested 
in the history of poetry while ignorant 
of its principles, and given to transcend- 
ent thoughts but occasionally missing the 
obvious. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP), after 
repeating his remarks, expressed his agree- 
ment with Wang. A Ch’ing scholar, Li 
Tz’u-ming (ECCP), recorded in his diaries 
of 1854 his study of Yang’s collected 
works during half a month’s time, and, 
after copying down the worthy passages, 
made some observations on both Yang’s 
discoveries and his errors. 
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YANG Shih-ch’i +4 (ming Yu & until 
1398, H. #H), 1365-April 2, 1444, grand 
secretary from 1421 to 1444, was a native 
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of T’ai-ho ZA, Kiangsi. He, Yang Jung 
(q.v.), and Yang P’u (see below), grand 
secretaries during the first half of the 15th 
century, later became known as the San 
Yang = (Three Yang), who represented 
the halcyon days before the T’u-mu 
debacle of 1449 (see Wang Chen). Yang 
Shih-ch’i was descended from an old 
Kiangsi gentry family, which had flourished 
during the Sung and the Yiian dynasties. 
His great-grandfather, Yang Ching-hsing 
RT (T. AR, cs 1315), had been Hanlin 
compiler under the Mongols. The family 
at the end of the Yitian, however, had 
become impoverished, and Yang Shih- 
ch’i, losing his father at an early age, was 
temporarily adopted into a Lo @ family. 
[Editors’ note: Yang Shih-ch’i was sixteen 
months old when his father died, ac- 
cording to a eulogy of his mother written in 
1412. The author of the eulogy reports 
that it was as a result of the ravages of 
the war that the Yang clan was scattered 
and certain members of it lost their lives; 
also that its properties were broken up 
or destroyed, and that the mother and 
infant son were reduced to destitution. It 
seems that his mother had to live at first 
with her own family, surnamed Ch’en [. 
About 1369, in desperation, she went to 
live in the house of a local scholar, Lo 
Hsing Serve (T. -HE, ca. 1326-ca. 1395), 
probably as a concubine if not a maid. 
Yang Shih-ch’i, then four years old, be- 
came Lo’s foster son and took the sur- 
name Lo. Meanwhile Lo became a chii-jen 
(1371?) and served a term as vice prefect 
of Te-an #&¢, north of Wuchang (1372- 
75?). For some irregularity he was 
punished by being banished to Shensi where 
he died about twenty years later. Yang 
Shih-ch’i, while receiving the same educa- 
tion as the other sons of Lo, was puzzled 
over finding himself excluded from cere- 
monies of ancestral worship. He later 
found out from his tearful mother about 
his own progenitors. It is said that at the 
age of seven or so he began to conduct 
the worship of his ancestors at a secret 
place. Learning this, Lo restored Shih-ch’i’s 
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surname to Yang and before departing to 
his place of exile sent him and his mother 
back to the Yang clan in T’ai-ho, but 
continued to take an interest in the boy, 
exhorting him through correspondence to 
be faithful in his studies. Later Yang 
wrote a sketch of Lo’s life, expressing 
gratitude for his upbringing and for being 
treated as a son (Tung-li wen-chi 3c, 22] 
10a). The part played by Yang’s mother 
would have been looked on as scandalous 
in a later era when neo-Confucian tenets 
regarding female conduct became more 
Strictly applied in the generally stabilized 
scholar-official society. In the early years 
of the Ming, however, it was not unusual 
for a widow of high birth to remarry or 
even for a woman to be the mother of 
two chuang-yiian of different surnames, as 
in the case of Ma To © (T. 6B, H. 
He, cs 1412, d. 1423) and Li Ch’i 45H 
(T. #8, cs 1418, d. 1425)]. While still 
a youth Yang started teaching. Even 
at this time he won local attention for 
his literary skill. When working as a pri- 
vate tutor at Wuchang in Hukuang prov- 
ince, he was summoned in 1398 to the 
capital to help compile the draft of the 
first version of the T’ai-tsu shih-lu (com- 
pleted 1402). Without going through the 
regular examinations he was put in the 
first rank after a special examination 
guided by the then minister of Personnel, 
Chang Tan dt (T. AB, H. 28%, d. 
1402), who promoted him to be associate 
secretary in the administration office of 
the prince of Wu J, Chu Yun-tung #7 
i, third son of the heir apparent, Chu 
Piao (qg.v.), who was enfeoffed in 1399 
and died 1415. 

Though high officials at the court of 
Chu Yiin-wen (q.v.) had been his spon- 
sors, Yang Shih-ch’i was among the first to 
welcome the prince of Yen (Chu Ti, q.v.) 
when he subdued Nanking and usurped 
the throne. He soon entered the group of 
learned advisers whom the new emperor 
selected, and received an appointment as 
a secretary in one of the directories of 
instruction to serve as tutor to the heir 
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apparent, Chu Kao-chih (qg.v.). This rather 
precarious position brought him and _ his 
colleagues into favor and danger at the 
same time, because the emperor never 
ceased to distrust the southerners for 
opposing him. During the emperor’s ab- 
sence in the north, one of the princes, Chu 
Kao-hsii (q.v.), added fresh cause for sus- 
picion by preparing to rebel. Yang twice 
(1414 and 1422) awaited trial in prison. 
His attitude, however, was such as to 
cause the emperor to pardon him on both 
occasions. While he often tried to protect 
fellow officials from the imperial flashes 
of rage, he was quite ready to advise on 
burning the books of anyone who dared 
to criticize the Sung neo-Confucianists. 
When the emperor died in Mongolia in 
1424, Yang and a few colleagues, Yang 
Jung, Chien I, Hsia Yuan-chi (gq.v.), and 
others became the leading group at the 
court of Chu Kao-chih. 

Yang Shih-ch’i rose to the positions 
of a junior guardian, a grand secretary, 
and an honorary minister, first of Rites 
and then of War. The stories circulating 
about his activities during that time deal 
with his strong stand in matters of ritual 
and an Official’s right to speak openly. He 
seems to have had close relations with 
the emperor, his former pupil, but his 
obstinate judgments on right and wrong 
often caused the emperor to sigh. Yang 
Shih-ch’i’s influence, together with that of 
his colleagues, Yang Jung and others, 
rose during the Hsiian-te and early Cheng- 
tung reigns. The background of this 
phenomenon has surely to be seen in the 
unique combination of talents that the 
Hsiian-te period witnessed; with such 
efficient politicians as Chien I and Hsia 
Yiian-chi, Yang Jung, and Ku Tso (q.v.), 
the Ming consolidated itself and had all 
the aspects of an enduring dynasty. Yang 
Shih-ch’i was just one of this group. 
After the rebellion of the prince of Han, 
Chu Kao-hsi, in 1426, it was his un- 
Swerving stand against punishment without 
clear evidence that saved another imperial 
uncle’s life. This led to a difference of 
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opinion with Yang Jung. But in 1427 it 
was the voices of both Yang Shih-ch’i 
and Yang Jung which led to withdrawal 
from Annam in opposition to those of 
the war party under Chang Fu (q.v.) and 
others. 

In his capacity as a chief adviser to 
the emperor, Yang Shih-ch’i often took 
the opportunity to press for reform 
measures. In 1432 the sponsorship system 
for selecting officials was reintroduced to 
secure effective government in central and 
local administration. Altogether he was a 
man who shaped but did not carry out 
political measures; time and time again 
his influence brought him into conflict 
with various Officials. In his old age, when 
his son, Yang Chi #8, was tried for 
criminal actions at home in Kiangsi, many 
voices rose against the old, successful, but 
unloved pleader and critic. He died, aged 
eighty sui, showered with such honors as 
only imperial China could bestow. 

Together with Yang Jung he had laid 
the foundations for that central govern- 
ment agency later to be known as the 
Nei-ko APY (inner cabinet or grand 
secretariat). Though it is true that, after 
1382, the year of institutional reform 
under the first emperor, and again after 
1402, when Chu Ti formed his new govern- 
ment, several scholar-advisers had served 
the emperor as private secretaries, only the 
tutorial group around the heir apparent, 
Chu Kao-chih, was able, it seems, to 
institutionalize what had at best been a 
temporary practice. Probably it was the 
fact that the tutors of Chu Kao-chih, 
united with Chu Ti’s trusted secretaries, 
Yang Jung and others, gave the practice 
of memorializing within the palace its 
regularity and stability. The later Nei-ko 
institution could build upon this rather 
stable political influence of the two Yang, 
which was a contrast to the conduct of 
official business by the powerful eunuch 
Wang Chen (q.v.). 

At the same time Yang Shih-ch’i 
exercised some influence in the literary 
field. His fondness for and imitation of 
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Sung masters of prose and his easy and 
plain poems helped to create the so-called 
tai-ko-t’'i Bpygs (Grand Secretariat style, 
see Li Meng-yang). This style was judged 
“simple and reasoned, agreeable and 
manifest” by its acclaimers, but barren 
and spiritless by its critics. Rather a peda- 
gogue than a scholar, though widely read 
and especially apt in correcting docu- 
ments, Yang Shih-ch’i seems to have sunk 
his literary spirit into the drafting of 
documents and writing the history of his 
time. The shih-lu of four emperors and 
the edicts of the Hsiian-te and early 
Cheng-t’ung periods demonstrate this. 
About 1416 he compiled with others a 
collection of selected memorials dating 
from earliest times through the Yian, 
entitled Li-tai ming-ch’en tsou-i FR{(t QE 
#, 350 ch., classified under 64 headings. 
He also sponsored the compilation of a 
catalogue of the Imperial Library called 
Wen-yiian-ko shu-mu 3} P9S A in 4 chiian 
(recent editions are in 20 chiian), which 
was presented to the throne in 1441. 
His own collected works were published 
under the title Tung-li chiian-chi HB 
4-%, 97 ch., pieh-chi Wil, 4 ch. These 
were all copied three centuries later into 
the Ssu-k’u chWiian-shu. Four other works 
are listed by title only in the eighteenth- 
century imperial catalogue. A second 
edition of the Tung-li ch’uan-chi contains 
only the Tung-li wen-chi, 25 ch., to which 
is appended a Tung-li_ pieh-chi, con- 
sisting of three titles: Sheng-yii lu HERR 
$k, Tsou-tui lu BAS, and Tai-yen lu {Ks 
$%. The second edition had four printings, 
1445, 1618, 1678, and 1877. 

It seems appropriate to add here a 
few words about the third of the “Three 
Yang.” Yang P’u eR CT. ah), 1372- 
August 6, 1446, grand secretary from 1436 
to 1446, was a native of Shih-shou @zq, 
Hukuang. After acquiring the chin-shih 
degree in 1400, he entered the Hanlin 
Academy to become instructor to the 
heir apparent, Chu Kao-chih, shortly after 
Chu Ti had gained the throne. He was 
thrown into prison in 1414 for alleged 
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conspiracy, together with other high 
Officials. While several died in prison, the 
most prominent being the grand secretary, 
Hsieh Chin (q.v.), Yang P’u managed to 
stand the ordeal by “reading the Classics, 
histories, and philosophers several times.” 
Only after ten years was he set free by 
Chu Kao-chih (now emperor), whom he 
served as special adviser. He then took 
various secretarial posts, until he was 
advanced to the Grand Secretariat after 
the accession of Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.) to 
the throne. His calm firmness and utter 
devotion to work earned him praise ex- 
ceeding his true political stature. While his 
two Yang colleagues were not without 
fault, Yang P’u seems to have died re- 
garded by all as just and honest. He was 
accorded the posthumous name of Wen- 
ting 3%. Like the other two Yang he 
too is associated with the compiling of 
the early shih-lu. 

Most accounts, laudatory or critical, 
add a few remarks about the three as a 
group.The Ming-shih compilers after more 
than two hundred fifty years felt safe to 
praise the “Three Yang” in terms of time 
honored models of China’s great past. In 
this they were anticipated by later Ming 
authors, who felt that the two centuries of 
Ming rule had been made possible by the 
efforts of the three and their colleagues. 
But other sources indicate what must 
have been felt among officials more nearly 
contemporaneous. Ch’iu Chiin (q.v.) asked 
about forty years later whether the “wise 
men of the time could possibly escape 
the judgment of history.” Even a fellow 
townsman of Yang Shih-ch’i, Yin Chih 
(see Yang Ming), in his So-chui lu ESS, 
forthrightly accused the “Three Yang” of 
having abused their power, thereby playing 
into the eunuchs’ hands. This leads to a 
critical appraisal of the system: “Those 
learned servants handled the documents 
and offered advice, they secretly assisted 
at state affairs, but still as officials they 
were nothing but secretaries.” The relative 
peace and prosperity of the time offered 
ground for fame, the critic adds, yet this 
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condition did not always result from good 
politics. This was to be the weakness of 
the system: mere orthodoxy and technical 
skill in handling the bureaucracy never 
compensated for genuine political talent. 
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YANG Ssu-ch’ang #hS (T. 13.NHF 
44), March 25, 1588-April 10, 1641, scholar 
and official, was a native of Wu-ling #& 
Be, Hukuang. He was the son of Yang 
Ho #8 (T. HA, cs 1604, d. 1635). A 
chin-shih of 1610, Yang Ssu-ch’ang was 
appointed instructor in the prefectural 
school in Hangchow and later a lecturer 
in the National University at Nanking. In 
1622, while serving as a bureau director 
of the ministry of Revenue in Nanking, 
he went on leave and did not return to 
government office until 1628, when he 
was appointed director of education of 
Honan. In the following year when 
the Manchus attacked Peking, he went 
to its defense 


and was appointed 
intendant at Pa-chou #4, south of 
Peking. In 1631 he was transferred to 


Shanhaikuan. At this time his father, 
Yang Ho, who had served two years (1629- 
31) as supreme commander of the Shensi 
Frontier Area was found guilty of mis- 
judgment in dealing with the bandits in his 
province, and sentenced in 1632 to exile. 
Two years later, when Yang Ssu-ch’ang 
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was appointed supreme commander of the 
Hsiian-fu and Tatung frontier area, he 
pleaded for his father’s pardon but to no 
avail. The following year Yang Ho died 
in his place of exile and the son left his 
post in November, 1635, for the period 
of mourning. Within a year he received 
a new appointment and, in spite of re- 
peated requests for permission to complete 
the observance of the mourning rites, was 
compelled by imperial order to go to Pe- 
king and assume office (April, 1637). Had 
he strictly observed the code he would 
have had to wait until 1639 to take up 
Official duties because his father’s second 
wife died in the autumn of 1636. Although 
the emperor (see Chu Yu-chien, ECCP) 
recalled him on the justifiable excuse of 
military duty in a time of emergency, 
many Officials at court, especially those 
belonging to the Tung-lin party (see Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng) who were opposed to Yang, 
continually embarrassed the emperor by 
alluding to Yang’s failure to observe his 
filial duties. 

Widely read and eloquent, Yang im- 
pressed the emperor as a diligent adminis- 
trator attending personally to details and 
as a practical-minded official. They prob- 
ably also shared a dislike of the querulous- 
ness of the censors with their advice 
and carping criticism.As minister of War, 
Yang advocated a policy of keeping on 
the defensive in the northeast or even of 
opening trade relations with the Manchus, 
citing the peace treaty of 1571 with the 
Mongols as a precedent; his idea was to 
gain time so that the government might first 
suppress the rebellion. He never succeeded 
in securing peace with the Manchus partly 
due to objections raised at court but 
mainly because the enemy was militarily 
stronger. The failure of peace negotiations 
forced the Ming government to fight on 
two fronts, with the result that each time 
the suppression of the rebels seemed im- 
minent troops had to be transferred to 
protect Peking against the Manchus, thus 
permitting the rebels to regain their 
strength. Yang could do no more than make 
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plans and hope for the best. About the 
middle of 1637 he submitted a strategic 
plan for the establishment of a line of 
defense to encircle the bandits in the 
central plain, and for the creation of 
a large mobile army for their annihilation. 
This plan was called the “four main and 
six auxiliary lines of defense,” ssu-cheng 
liu-yi PUJEA BR or a “net of ten sides,” 
Shih-mien chih wang +fAivf#4. It de- 
signated the armies in Shensi, Honan, Hu- 
kuang, and Chiang-pei JTdk (i.e., present 
northern Anhwei) as one which should 
hold the principal lines of defense because 
the bandits were then operating in these 
areas. It also designated the armies in 
Yen-sui (northern Shensi), Shansi, Shan- 
tung, Kiangsi, Szechwan, and Chiang-nan 
(7L fH. present southern Anhwei) as the 
Ones to control the areas on the perim- 
eter to block all escape routes. For the 
command of the mobile troops Yang rec- 
ommended Hsiung Wen-ts’an (q.v.), who 
was to direct the campaign from /Yiin- 
yang BiB on the Han River, controlling 
Honan on the north and east, Shensi and 
Szechwan on the west, and Hukuang on 
the south. To finance the campaign Yang 
recommended the raising of 2.8 million 
taels, of which over seventy percent was 
to come from a surtax on land for one 
year. The plan was adopted, and after 
preparations for half a year, was publicly 
announced on January 10, 1638. Yang 
promised to have the bandits crushed in 
three months. Hsiung, however, after 
some initial victories, pursued a policy of 
trying to entice Chang Hsien-chung 
(ECCP) and other rebel leaders to surren- 
der by promising them commissions and 
land to farm. Each was to be permitted to 
keep his own men as a unit, on the assump- 
tion that others might thus be attracted. 
The mobile campaign, supposed to take 
three months, was protracted without 
explanation and the surtax for one year 
was continued and came to be known as 
the chiao-hsiang §i|ffq or military fund for 
suppressing the bandits. 

Yang continued to enjoy the emperor’s 
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confidence. On May 29, 1638, the obser- 
vatory reported that Mars was hidden by 
the moon and became invisible, portending 
disaster, The emperor blamed _ himself 
and took to fasting. Yang, however, cited 
historical antecedents to prove that when 
the ruler is virtuous such signs could mean 
only that it would be unlucky to fight 
a border war. His meaning, of course, 
was clear: namely, that a_ policy of 
appeasement towards the Manchus should 
be pursued. This explanation pleased the 
emperor who, two months later, awarded 
Yang the high rank of grand secretary 
while he served concurrently as minister 
of War. This promotion provoked more 
attacks on Yang by Huang Tao-chou 
(ECCP) and others of the Tung-lin party. 
Meanwhile, as an award for the victories 
in Shensi in that year, Yang was given 
the hereditary rank of a centurion in 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard. 

In October, 1638, the Manchus_ dis- 
dained Yang’s peace offers and crossed the 
border in force, starting a devastating 
raid into Pei-Chihli and Shantung that 
lasted five months, during which they 
took and pillaged over seventy cities. Had 
precedents been followed, Yang should 
have been held responsible and executed 
(see Hsia Yen and Ch’iu Luan). Yet he 
was punished only by being stripped of 
his titles for a short period; furthermore, 
he was ordered to conduct the court mar- 
tial of the officials and generals who had 
failed to ward off the Manchu invaders. 
More than thirty men were sentenced to 
death while Yang still held his offices. As 
a result more abuse was heaped on him. 
At this time the court adopted a plan to 
have the frontier military areas made 
responsible for giving intensive training 
to selected men as combat troops and to 
make certain prefectures and _ districts 
responsible for the training of militia so 
that the local communities might defend 
themselves when attacked. The training 
program was to be financed by another 
surtax of 7.3 million taels, called lien- 
hsiang ffm, or fund for training. This, 
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together with the fund for combating the 
bandits and an earlier one for fighting the 
Manchus (the Liao-hsiang $f imposed 
since 1618), is called san-hsiang =fm, 
or the three military funds. These funds 
constituted a total surtax of 16.7 million 
taels, which was four times the normal 
annual tax in silver. The collection of 
these taxes and the increased abuses in- 
volved in the procedure became a heavy 
burden on the people and contributed to 
the downfall of the dynasty. Yang was 
often blamed for his part in proposing 
two of the three funds. 

Meanwhile Hsiung Wen-ts’an failed 
to keep the surrendered bandits under 
proper surveillance. In June, 1639, Chang 
Hsien-chung and his followers, nourished 
and rested, rose again in rebellion. In 
September Yang Ssu-ch’ang volunteered 
to assume field command. Holding the 
highest rank of a commander, Grand 
Secretary Yang received from the emperor 
a sword as symbol of authority, silver 
and warrants to distribute as awards, as 
well as a feast in the palace and a poem 
in the emperor’s own hand. Invested with 
full powers, he arrived in October, 1639, 
at his headquarters in Hsiang-yang, Hu- 
kuang, to assume command of over a hun- 
dred thousand men. When in March, 
1640, one of his generals, Tso Liang-yii 
(ECCP), won a signal victory over Chang 
Hsien-chung. in T’ai-p’ing (modern Wan- 
yuan) on the Szechwan-Shensi border, 
Yang gained in prestige and imperial 
confidence. He tried to hold Chang Hsien- 
chung and other bandits in Szechwan and 
sent his armies to pursue them. In order 
to direct the campaign more efficiently he 
moved his headquarters in August, 1640, 
south to I-ling Sh (present I-ch’ang) on 
the Yangtze River. At the same time he 
complained to the ministry of Revenue 
over the delay in sending him pay and 
supplies, the cost of which came to over 
two hundred thousand taels per month. 

In October, 1640, Yang moved west 
to Wu-shan AKilj inside the Szechwan 
border. His strategy, however, gave the 
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advantage to the rebels who traveled light 
and pillaged for food. In February, 1641, 
at K’ai-hsien BHR Chang Hsien-chung 
turned on the exhausted government troops 
and defeated them. This victory gave him 
the chance to slip through the cordon and 
move eastward to attack the deferiseless 
cities in Hukuang. At the same time 
(February, 1641) another bandit leader, Li 
Tzu-ch’eng (ECCP), captured Loyang and 
executed the first prince of Fu (see Cheng 
Kuei-fei). A month later Chang Hsien- 
chung captured Hsiang-yang, killing the 7th 
prince of Hsiang (i.e., Chu I-ming WZ). 
Yang tried unsuccessfully to save the situa- 
tion by hurrying back to I-ling. Realizing 
the serious responsibility for such disasters, 
he became despondent and died. Most 
probably he committed suicide, as reported 
in various accounts. Although blamed 
by most of the court for the resurgence 
of the bandits in 1641, he was exonerated 
by the emperor and about a year later given 
posthumously the high title of grand tutor 
of the heir apparent. In 1643, when Chang 
Hsien-chung came to Hukuang and took 
Wu-ling, he so hated Yang that he violated 
the burial grounds of the Yang family. 
Later Yang’s skull was found and reburied. 

In all contemporary sources as well as 
in the official histories of the Ming period, 
such as the Ming-shih, Yang is reported 
as vain, stubborn, overly self-confident, 
and inclined to trifling, and is blamed 
for raising taxes and failing to suppress 
the rebels. The Ming-shih records that 
he tried to balance the power of the 
general, Tso Liang-yii, by raising the rank 
of another general, but did it so clumsily 
that both officers distrusted him, with the 
result that Tso disobeyed Yang’s orders 
to fight Chang Hsien-chung. Tso, however, 
is known to have said that the rebels 
should not be entirely eliminated in order 
to present the court, ruthless and without 
compunction, from turning on the gener- 
als once the former were no more. Hence 
it probably did not make any difference. 
Yang’s reputation suffered chiefly because 
he had antagonized and tried to ignore 
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members of the Tung-lin, who were artic- 
ulate and the writers of history. 

One contemporary official, Li Ch’ing 
(ECCP) who served as a supervising cen- 
sor (1638-40) while Yang was minister of 
War, after recording many of the misdeeds 
of Yang and three other high officials, 
Chou Yen-ju, Wen T’i-jen (qq.v.), and 
Ch’en Hsin-chia (see Hu Chen-heng) finally 
conceded that, however inadequate these 
men were, they still were far superior to 
others who held comparable positions in 
their day. The writer, P’eng Shih-wang 
(1610-83, ECCP, p. 847), wrote a long 
poem explaining his change of opinion 
of Yang from detestation to respect after 
he had evaluated all the facts. The 18th- 
century historian, Chao I (ECCP), con- 
sidered Yang’s plan of encirclement a 
sound one. Except for these few instances, 
the only writers favoring Yang were his 
own descendants and some fellow provin- 
cials. The first one to protest against his 
detractors was his son, Yang Shan-sung 
ue (CT. RBA), who went to Peking in 
1669 to appeal to official historians not 
to sully his father’s name, —and who in 
1680 wrote a protest entitled Ku-er yao- 
Vien lu [\5ARBKER. 17 ch., to refute the 
unjustified criticism of his father. There 
are two shorter works by Yang Shan- 
sung, both printed in the Tun an ts’ung- 
pien ¥% 3 HF in 1913. One entitled Chao- 
tui chi-shih Mth describes the two 
audiences at court in 1638 (July 28, August 
13) when Huang Tao-chou, hoping to 
be appointed a grand secretary himself, 
tried to discredit Yang as a competitor 
but became involved in an argument with 
the emperor. After Yang was promoted 
to grand secretary and Huang demoted, 
Yang became the target of abuse by 
members of the Tung-lin party, and a 
distorted version of the audience was 
circulated. In the Chao-tui chi-shih Yang 
Shan-sung presented an account to correct 
this version. The other work, entitled Pei- 
nan chi lieh $e Bek mM, is an account of the 
violation of Yang’s tomb by the rebels 
under Chang Hsien-chung in 1643, and 
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the narrow escape from their hands by 
Yang’s three sons. Another son, Yang 
Shan-tzu #% (T. fh), also wrote a 
treatise defending his father, entitled Pien- 
pang lu $. About 1740, when the official 
history of the Ming dynasty was just 
completed, a great-great-grandson, Yang 
Ch’ao-tseng # (T. TPE, 1693-1742, cs 
1715, minister of War 1738-41, Pth. 3 
), composed a memorial requesting 
some changes to be made in the biography 
of his ancestor. It seems that memorial 
was not submitted. 

Yang Ssu-ch’ang was a prolific writer. 
About 1621 he had already printed three 
collections of poetry and prose, namely, 
Shih-t’o 2:98, Yeh-k’o-ch’ing-hsieh chi 
a REHE, and Ti-kuan chi Hh 4. Towards 
the end of his life he printed his memori- 
als in the collections Fu-kuan tsou-i 
BaZa, Hsiian-yiin @Z tsou-i, Chung-shu 
ram tsou-i, and Tu-shih tsai-pi Bip. 
A fourth collection, never printed, which 
contains memorials he presented during 
the years 1617-41, together with answers 
to imperial questions and_ semi-official 
correspondence, is entitled Yang Wen-jo 
hsien-sheng wen-chi %C3935¢4: MC, 57 ch. 
Manuscript copies are preserved in both 
Tokyo and Peking. His later poems were 
printed in the collection Lo-chi-yiian shih- 
chi Shes. The printing blocks were 
destroyed about 1646 but incomplete sets 
have been reported to be still extant. 
Forty-five pieces of his writings, including 
thirty-two memorials, may be found in 
the Hunanese anthology of prose writings, 
Hunan wen-cheng Yipaxce of 1871, and 
thirty-six of his poems in the anthology 
Yiian-hsiang chi-chiu chi GUAGE of 
1843. These documents indicate that many 
of the unfavorable remarks about him in 
various books should be discounted. 

There is a Wu-ling ching-tu liieh REE 
wives attributed to Yang under the pen 
name of Ch’ing-ling t’ing-chang 77 Re 42. 
It is a small treatise on the Dragon-boat 
festival in Wu-ling, and is incorporated 
in the 28th chiian of the Shuo-fu hsii ## 
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YANG T?’ing-ho #332A1 (T. 7}, H. BH). 
October 15, 1459-July 25, 1529, scholar and 
onetime grand secretary, was a native of 
Hsin-tu 7%, Szechwan. His father, Yang 
Ch’un 2% (T. coz, H. BH, 1436-1515, 
cs 1481), rose to be assistant surveillance 
commissioner of education in Hukuang. 
Yang T’ing-ho became a chii-jen at the 
age of eleven, and when only nineteen 
(1478) qualified for the chin-shih degree, 
and was appointed Hanlin bachelor. Some 
time later he went home to marry. Upon 
his return to the capital in 1480 he 
resumed work in the Hanlin Academy, and 
aided inter alia in the preparation of 
various imperial compilations such as the 
Hsien-tsung shih-lu #52 BR, completed in 
1491, and the Ta Ming hui-tien 7 ARGH 
(Collected institutes of the Ming dynasty) 
completed in 1503. During these years he 
received frequent promotions, rising to be 
chancellor of the Hanlin Academy (1505). 
In the following year he was elevated 
to grand senior supervisor of instruction 
while still holding the post of chancellor; in 
addition he became vice director-general 
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for the compilation of the Hsiao-tsung # 
ax Shih-lu. Early in 1507 he was made 
responsible for the drafting of imperial 
decrees and rescripts, and soon afterwards 
transferred to Nanking as left vice minister 
of Personnel. His elevation to be min- 
ister fell on July 1 of the same year, but 
he held that post only a few months, being 
recalled to Peking as minister of Revenue 
and concurrently grand secretary of the 
Wen-yiian hall. A succession of higher 
titles followed, including that of Kuang-lu 


ta-fu chu-kuo SERA (Pillar of State) 
in 1509. At that time, the eunuch Liu Chin 


(q. v.) was in the ascendancy at court, 
while his followers, Grand Secretary 
Chiao Fang (q.v.) and Minister of Per- 


sonnel Chang Ts’ai (see Chu Hou-chao), a 
fellow townsman of Liu, were powerful 
too. Although Yang and Li Tung-yang 
(q.v.) were also members of the Nei-ko, 
little could be done to check their machi- 
nations. 

In 1510 Chu Chih-fan 4g, the 
prince of An-hua &({h=E (4th generation 
descendant of Chu Yiian-chang, enf. 1492, 
executed 1510), and his men rose in revolt 
against the government under the pretext 
of destroying Liu Chin’s influence. Yang 
T’ing-ho asked Emperor Chu Hou-chao to 
assign General Ch’iu Yiieh (see Ch’iu Luan) 
to suppress the rebellion. This was done 
and Ch’iu succeeded in accomplishing his 
mission and taking Chu Chih-fan captive. 
At the same time the eunuch Chang Yung 
(q.v.) informed the emperor of Liu Chin’s 
malpractices. Liu was put to death in 
September of the same year and Yang 
again favored with higher titles. Later in 
November the rebellion headed by Liu Liu 
Bix, Liu Ch’i t+, and Ch’i Yen-ming 7 
Ex, broke out. Ma Chung-hsi Rpg, (CT. 
KR, 1446-June 1, 1512, cs 1475), recom- 
mended by the minister of Revenue, Yang 
I-ch’ing (q.v.), received orders to crush it, 
but Ma’s efforts proved in vain. Where- 
upon Yang T’ing-ho proposed that the em- 
peror put Lu Wan (see Chu Hou-chao) in 
Yang I-ch’ing’s place; in the meantime, he 
recommended P’eng Tse (see Mansur) as 
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the one to lead the government troops to 
attack the rebels, headed by Chao Sui #§ 
RR, who were overrunning Honan. Some 
time later (September, 1512), these rebels 
were exterminated. The grand secretary, 
Li Tung-yang, resigned on February 2, 
1513; whereupon Yang T’ing-ho became 
head of the Grand Secretariat. 

Following the execution of Liu Chin, 
Chang Yung tended to be overbearing. 
Once he arrested 4 man branded with 
dragon marks on his arms, and proposed 
as a reward for himself that he be granted 
the title of marquis. Yang, however, 
refused to give his consent, thus thwarting 
Chang’s ambition. When P’eng Tse was 
about to attack (1514) the rebel Yen Pen- 
Shu #f{7A#2, he sought Yang’s counsel. 
Yang remarked: “It will be easy for you 
to defeat him; after the victory, however, 
you would be well advised to go slow in 
withdrawing your troops. ” P’eng Tse, 
disregarded this counsel. Immediately 
after he had defeated the enemy and 
killed Yen Pen-shu, he pulled back his 
men but some of the enemy suddenly 
renewed the attack. AS a consequence, 
P’eng Tse had to reassemble his army and 
lead them back into battle. He then came 
to appreciate Yang’s wisdom. 

On February 10, 1514, a fire broke 
out in the Ch’ien-ch’ing palace Bye 
where the emperor lived. Yang asked the 
emperor to issue a decree of self-reproach 
and the emperor complied. Yang also 
advised him to attend the court on time, 
to disband useless troops, to appear at lec- 
tures given in the palace, and to close the 
imperial store located in the palace. His 
advice, however, was disregarded. When 
Yang’s father died (March 23, 1515), he 
begged the emperor to allow him to return 
home to attend to the funeral arrange- 
ments. His petition was not approved until 
he had repeated his request time and 
again; when it was granted he remained 
in his native place for more than two 
and a half years. Among the grand secre- 
taries of the Ming dynasty, he was the 
first permitted to stay home to complete 
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the mourning period for his parents. Late 
in 1517, recalled to Peking, he again 
served concurrently as minister of 
Personnel and grand secretary. At that time 
the emperor was making a tour through 
Hsiian-hua —{b, from which he returned 
in mid-February, 1518. During this 
tour, the emperor frequently went 
hunting in the region of Tatung, Shansi, 
Yen-sui ERR, Shensi, and so on. 
There were many occurrences of misrule 
in the court because the emperor seldom 
attended to official business. The eunuchs, 
such as Ku Ta-yung (qg.v.), Wei Pin 
(see Chu Hou-chao), and Chang Hsiung 
aemE, exceeded their prerogatives; so 
too did the emperor’s favorites Ch’ien 
Ning (see Sayyid Husain) and Chiang Pin 
(q.v.) to both of whom the emperor had 
granted the imperial surname. Although 
Yang was the senior grand secretary and 
often remonstrated with the emperor, it 
was of little use. Faced with this situation, 
he repeatedly applied for retirement but 
his requests were disallowed. Since he did 
not then insist on his opinions about state 
affairs, the eunuchs and imperial favorites 
treated him with some _ consideration. 
On July 10, 1519, Chu Ch’en-hao (see 
Wang Shou-jen), rebelled. The emperor 
wanted to appoint himself commander- 
in-chief and personally lead the army 
against the rebels. Yang and certain others 
at court opposed the plan, but the em- 
peror was adamant. On September 15 the 
emperor left Peking for the south. (By this 
time, Wang Shou-jen had already captured 
the rebel prince, but the emperor was 
ignorant of that fact.) He ordered Yang 
and another grand secretary, Mao Chi 
fc (T. #EZ, Pth. acfij, 1463-1545, cs 1487) 
to remain at the capital and take charge 
of general affairs. Although the emperor 
received the report that Wang had gained 
a complete victory, he did not stop, arriv- 
ing in Nanking on January 15, 1520. In 
spite of his absence the government func- 
tioned well, and as a result Yang’s repu- 
tation rose. He frequently entreated the 
emperor to return, but the latter paid no 
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attention. Not until January 18, 1521, did 
the emperor go back to Peking. During 
the first part of his return journey, the 
emperor became indisposed. Suddenly he 
had a hemorrhage, as he was sacrificing 
to heaven in the southern suburb of 
the capital A few weeks later, his 
sickness worsened and he died at the 
Pao-fang jf (Leopard House) on April 
20, 1521. The eunuchs Ku Ta-yung and 
Chang Yung promptly went to the Nei-ko 
and raised the problem of succession with 
the grand secretaries. Yang showed them 
the Huang Ming tsu-hsiin (see Chu Yuan- 
chang) and said, “According to these 
precepts, in case an emperor who has no 
son dies, his brother is to succeed him. 
Now Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.), the eldest son 
of Chu Yu-yiian (see Chu Hou-ts’ung), is 
the grandson of Emperor Chu Chien-shen 
(q.v.), the nephew of Chu Yu-t’ang, and 
Chu Hou-chao’s cousin. He is the one in 
line for the throne.” The other grand sec- 
retaries, Liang Ch’u (q.v.), Chiang Mien 
(see Liang Ch’u), and Mao Chi all agreed 
and promptly ordered the eunuchs to 
report this to the Empress-dowager (née 
Chang), wife of Chu Yu-t’ang, and an- 
nounce it to the various officials. 

As the senior grand secretary, Yang 
T’ing-ho followed tradition by issuing an 
edict in the name of the new emperor, 
proclaiming a general pardon and attach- 
ing thereto a broad outline of general 
policies to be followed and actions to be 
taken. The edict dealt not alone with 
correcting the abuses of the reign just 
concluded but also with the inauguration 
of reforms in the new. This document is 
the longest and most detailed of any 
comparable pronouncement. Yang appears 
to have considered in it all the problems 
of the empire. Throughout the nearly half 
century to follow, the government bene- 
fited from his guidelines. Among the ac- 
tions which he took during the thirty-seven 
days he was in sole control were such 
measures of economy as dismissal of a 
reputed 148,700 superfluous personnel in 
Peking and reduction of taxes by some 
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1,532,000 shih of grain. He sent away a 
host of Taoist priests, packed off the 
envoys of Hami, Turfan, and Portugal 
(see Tomé Pires), disbanded useless mili- 
tary, and discharged many of the women 
sent to the palace. Besides, he managed 
to arrest Chiang Pin, who was executed 
three months later. All of these steps were 
widely applauded. 

On May 27 of the same year Chu Hou- 
ts’ung arrived in Peking from his estate 
and was duly enthroned. In addition to 
continuing in his high office Yang was 
appointed in November one of the direc- 
tors-general for the compilation of the 
Wu-tsung jK5< shih-lu. Subsequently he 
was honored with the title of Left Pillar 
of State. At first the new emperor treated 
Yang well. Through the controversy known 
as Ta-li i (see Chu Hou-ts’ung), how- 
ever, his standing declined as he differed 
with the emperor. Yang even went 
so far as to reprimand him and reject 
the edicts which the latter issued. His 
rigidity led certain officials to speak ill 
of him. Later both the supervising secre- 
tary, Shih Tao #34 (T. Hal, H. Bee, 
1484-June 6, 1553, cs 1517), and _ the 
censor Ts’ao Chia (see Li Meng-yang) 
accused him of several offenses. Although 
the emperor punished Shih Tao and Ts’ao 
Chia lightly in order to save Yang’s face, 
his dislike of Yang increased. 

Because the emperor liked to perform 
Taoist sacrifices, Yang memorialized in 
1523, remonstrating against this practice. 
In the same year, the emperor wanted to 
send certain eunuchs to Soochow and 
Hangchow to supervise the silk factories 
and collect materials for him; again Yang 
protested but the emperor paid no atten- 
tion. About the same time, the title of 
grand tutor was given him; but Yang re- 
fused to accept it. Yang repeatedly begged 
to be retired, but was ordered to remain 
at his post, and did so for a few more 
months. 

Immediately after his retirement 
(March 15, 1524), a discussion of the titles 
for the emperor’s parents was resumed, 
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and two months later the emperor got 
the court to agree to all that he wanted. 
In 1528 many officials suffered punish- 
ment for having opposed him in the Ta-li i 
controversy; Yang among them was strip- 
ped of his honors and reduced to the 
rank of commoner. He died the following 
year. 


A few years later, the emperor ques- 
tioned the grand secretary, Li Shih 2: pe 
(T. RS, H. eR, Pth. are, 1471-January 
5, 1539, cs 1502), as to the amount of 
grain the imperial granary had accumu- 
lated. Li replied: “The grain now stored up 
is enough to meet several years’ demand. 
It results from the government’s having 
weeded out many superfluous officials 
and having practiced’ strict economy 
in the early years of Your Majesty’s 
reign.” At this the emperor sighed and 
said: “This was due to Yang _ T’ing-ho’s 
meritorious service which we should not 
forget.” 


Yang liked to study historical records, 
the condition of the people, frontier af- 
fairs, and the ideas of the school of law. 
He wrote a number of books, among 
them the Shih-chai chi #4, 8 ch. His 
memorials were collected in a work en- 
titled Yang Wen-chung kung san lu 3B 
=k, 7 ch., which was copied into the 
Imperial Library. The first portion of this 
in 4 chiian is preserved in the Library of 
Congress, while the Naikaku Library owns 
a complete copy. Yang was economical 
and brought his children up strictly. He 
had four sons and two daughters. The 
sons were Yang Shen (q.v.), Yang Tun {= 
(cs 1523), Yang Heng fy, and Yang 
Ch’en t¥. Both Yang Shen and Yang Tun 
achieved the chin-shih, the former being 
accorded first place in 1511, while Yang 
Ch’en became a chii-jen. His grandson 
Yang Yu-jen #/f= was also a chin-shih 
(1577). In 1567 Yang T’ing-ho’s honors 
were restored and the official title of 
grand guardian and canonization Wen- 
chung 3 also awarded, 
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YANG Tung-ming RHA CT. Ke, H. F 
Ze [or 4] , Se), 1548-1624, official 
and thinker, was born into a well-to-do 
family of Yu-ch’eng [#4x, Honan. A chii- 
Jen of 1576 and chin-shih of 1580, he first 
obtained an appointment as drafter in the 
central drafting office. In 1589 he became 
a supervising secretary. Like a number of 
others at court, he was critical of condi- 
tions and frequently memorialized the 
throne. His criticisms, though praised by 
his fellow-officials, met with no response. 
When the people in Nan-Chihli, Honan, 
and Shantung suffered from a flood (1594), 
he submitted an illustrated memorial to 
the throne. This is said to have moved 
the emperor to appropriate a large sum 
of money for relief. In the following 
year he served as an examiner in the 
metropolitan examination. Although 
several graduates on this occasion rose to 
prominence in later years, he avoided 
coming into closer relation with them as 
he felt it his duty to select talent for the 
state, not to deflect any advantage to 
himself. About the same time he accused 
Shen Ssu-hsiao (see Ku Hsien-ch’eng) of 
coming to the support of a censor included 
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in the list of people to be dismissed. 
As this case was involved in the faction- 
alism then rife at court, Yang found 
himself demoted to be a chao-mo f@#é, or 
commissary of the records office, in the 
provincial administration office in Shensi. 
Shortly afterwards he retired. 

By nature Yang was a man of action. 
He disliked living a life apart from the 
common folk. During his years at home 
he devoted himself to the welfare of the 
people of his district. He adopted a public 
granary system jt, in order to level the 
price of grain, and acquired some land 
for the poor to cultivate. When flood 
destroyed a dike in 1601, he joined with 
others in the work of repair. In addition, 
he gave attention to education. Early in 
1596 he established a free school for poor 
boys, taught disciples said to have num- 
bered over a hundred, and also made other 
contributions to his native place. His ear- 
nestness in public affairs won him a score 
of commendations to the throne by local 
authorities. The reign of Chu Ch’ang-lo 
(ECCP) lasted only a few weeks, yet in 
this period Yang received three appoint- 
ments. He served first as a vice minister 
of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, second 
as chief minister of the Grand Court of 
Revision, and finally as chief minister of 
the Court of Imperial Entertainments. 
After the accession to the throne in 1621 
of Chu Yu-chiao (ECCP), he received 
the appointment of transmission commis- 
sioner in Nanking. Before leaving for the 
south, however, he became a junior vice 
minister of Justice (the previous appoint- 
ment having been allowed to lapse). In 
this office he never forgot to maintain his 
guiding principle: to uphold the law with- 
out distinction between weak and power- 
ful, poor and rich. In the same _ year, 
according to Sun Ch’i-feng (ECCP), he 
became partly responsible for the found- 
ing of the Shou-shan Academy in Peking 
(see Tsou Yuian-piao), where it was cus- 
tomary for a while for certain high offi- 
cials, connected with the Tung-lin party, 
to meet for discussion. They contributed 
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measurably to the revival of neo-Confuci- 
anism. A year or so later he retired from 
office for the last time. 

Yang Tung-ming was a friend of 
many followers of the school of Wang 
Shou-jen (q.v.), including especially Tsou 
Yuan-piao, Keng Ting-hsiang, Yang Ch’i- 
yuan, and Feng Ts’ung-wu (qq.v.). 
Through discussions with such men, he 
learned the main tenets of Wang Shou- 
jen’s philosophy, and became one of the 
few scholars of Wang’s school in the 
north. Yang attacked the Sung thinkers 
for separating human nature into two 
parts, moral nature (i-li chih-hsing 33% 
ze) and physical nature (ch’i-chih @& 
chih-hsing), the former being good and 
the latter leading to evil. Instead, he rein- 
terpreted the doctrine of li ## and ch’i 
Sa, describing them as one and integral, 
with ch’i being the creative force, and li 
the order in creation. The only nature is 
thus that of ch’i, which is totally good in 
its pristine purity, but becomes ambiguous 
and differentiated as individual endow- 
ments vary in degrees of “purity.” To the 
Tung-lin critics of Wang Shou-jen’s First 
Maxim regarding the mind-in-itself being 
beyond good and evil (see Wang Shou- 
jen and Wang Chi) Yang Tung-ming 
replied that Wang was speaking not of 
nature, the goodness of which was beyond 
doubt, but of mind. He explained that 
goodness refers, in its absolute sense, to 
man’s original nature, and, in its relative 
sense, to man’s activity. According to 
him, in describing the mind-in-itself as 
being “neither good nor evil,” Wang Shou- 
jen regarded it as the source of dynamic 
activity, which is distinct from nature-in- 
itself, the principle of tranquillity. 

The Yii-ch’eng-hsien chih lists ten titles 
attributed to his authorship, but only one 
of these seems to be available, the Shan- 
chii kung-k’o |W ER, 10 ch., a copy of 
which, printed in 1624, is in the Naikaku 
Bunko. The Ssu-k’u catalogue records two 
of his books by title only, the Ch’ing-so 
chin-yen #7383, 2 ch., and Chi-min tu- 
shuo PRE Blg, 1 ch. Sun Chii-feng men- 
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tions altogether four of his works, and 
drew especially from Lun hsing i yen 
sare Ss. as did also Huang Tsung-hsi 
(ECCP). 

Yang had a son named Yang Ch’un- 
yu #277, who served for a while as an 
assistant surveillance commissioner by 
imperial favor. Yang Tung-ming passed 
away at the age of seventy-six. Four 
years after his death he was accorded the 
posthumous title of minister of Justice, 
and his tablet was placed in the sacrificial 
hall of Yii-ch’eng. 
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YANG Wei-chen ##E}4 or jf (T. BEX, 
H. gi, also BRA, etc.), 1296-June 19, 


1370, poet, somewhat eccentric literary 
figure, and minor Yuan official, was born 
in K’uai-chi @f, Chekiang, into a family 
that had not recently produced any offi- 
cials. Yang Wei-chen’s early years were 
spent in study and travel around the re- 
gions near his home. His father, not satis- 
fied with his son’s academic progress, 
locked him up in an elevated studio on 
Tieh-yai $%y Mountain for five years, 
and, as the story goes, fed and supplied 
him by means of some system of pulleys. 
This secluded study of the Classics and 
History bore fruit in 1327 when Yang 
was among eight-five successful candidates 
in the chin-shih examination, specializing 
in the Ch’un-ch’iu (Spring and Autumn 
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Annals). 

As a serious student of the Ch’un- 
chiu from his days as a youth, Yang be- 
came known in his lifetime as a teacher 
of this Classic; he attracted a number of 
students, none of whom, however, made 
any particular mark in their own right. 
Yang’s several works on the Ch’un-ch’iu 
are no longer extant; in fact, only one 
volume of three chiian—Ch’un-ch’iu ho-ti 
chu-shuo #RfkK Ais listed by title 
only in the Catalogue of the Ssu-k’u ch’iian- 
shu. Nevertheless, from the reconstruc- 
tion of the Yiian [-wen-chih (or bibliogra- 
phy), we know that he did write several 
other studies on the Cfh’un-ch’iu and the 
Tso chuan, and on other Classics, but they 
seem to have disappeared, and judging 
from the available comments they make 
no original contribution. Of Yang’s his- 
torical works, Sung Lien (q.v.) in his tomb 
inscription mentions both the Pu-cheng 
san-shih kang-mu #1E=##4A (which is 
not referred to in other sources) and the 
Li-tai shih-yiieh FEA BEX (which Yang in 
his autobiographical sketch says was a 
work of 200 chiian). Yang’s Shih-i shih-i 8 
#638, 2 ch., still available, is a collected 
miscellany of brief stories and episodes 
ranging from the Hsia dynasty through 
the Sung, which he amended by setting 
up hypothetical situations showing how 
events should have or could have taken 
place. This work, thus, is not a serious 
piece of historical scholarship, but it does 
contain many of Yang’s moral judgments 
on famous personages and occurrences. 

Yang is not easily identifiable with a 
particular philosophical school. Huang 
Tsung-hsi and Ch’ian Tsu-wang (both in 
ECCP) in their Sung Yiian hsiieh-an do 
not locate him very firmly in any one 
tradition. Only through loose association 
is he grouped in the school of Hsiieh 
Chi-hstian(1125-73), the Sung philosopher 
whom Ch’iian Tsu-wang credits as being 
one of the fountainheads of the utilitarian 
Yung-chia 7x3 school. Yang is on the 
periphery of MHsiieh’s school, being the 
penultimate in the line of transmission 
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of one of its branches. His mentor is 
recorded as Ni Yiian (2 ¥4, an insignificant 
Yiian thinker. Apparently by virtue of the 
fact that it was known that Yang pur- 
chased and studied, when he was young, 
the Huang-shih jih-ch’ ao FAY, of Huang 
Chen (1213-80), he is also mentioned in 
connection with the latter’s school, 
although again not in the direct line of 
transmission. 

Yang’s career as an Official was not 
particularly remarkable and was_ beset 
with frustrations. His first post, to which 
he was appointed shortly after earning 
the chin-shih,was the magistracy of T’ien- 
tai KA in Chekiang near the coast; he 
was faced here with a clique of corrupt 
clerks whom he attempted to punish and 
bring under control, but to no avail. So 
he resigned. His next post was in the 
salt administration of Ch’ien-ch’ing #35 
on Hangchow Bay, where the salt taxes 
were so burdensome that the people could 
not meet their quota. Yang’s persistent 
pleading with his superiors about this 
problem resulted in only partial allevia- 
tion. Although there is some discrepancy in 
the sources about the chronological se- 
quence of events for this period in Yang’s 
life, it now seems that some time during 
his tenure in this office his father died, 
and he went into mourning. For the next 
ten years after coming out of retirement, 
approximately from 1334 to 1343, Yang 
was not assigned another post, because, 
as he himself believed and wrote, some 
Officials felt that he exhibited excessively 
uncompromising ideals. There is no doubt 
some truth in this, for Pei Ch’iung Big 
(T. 3292, SERS. die41379),# ones of vYang’s 
more accomplished poetry students of 
long standing, says that his mentor was 
so straightforward and unhesitatingly can- 
did that some considered him eccentric. 
These years without official appointment 
were spent in traveling around the lower 
Yangtze valley, part of the time with a 
fellow poet, Chang Yu (q.v.), and in 
literary pursuits, often accompanied by 
carousing. 
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In 1343 Yang was summoned to the 
capital, together with some thirty other 
scholars, to exert a final effort at com- 
pleting the Sung, Liao, and Chin dynastic 
histories. An impasse over the thorny 
problem of which dynasty (or dynasties) 
should be invested with cheng-t’ung [F#f 
(orthodox succession) had impeded previ- 
ous compilation attempts. Some scholars 
favored having the transmission of legiti- 
macy pass solely through the Sung, that 
is, from Northern Sung to Southern Sung 
and then directly to the Yiian, with the 
Chin and Liao dynasties being treated as 
illegitimate barbarian states.Others argued 
for making the Liao history Pei-shih 4G # 
(Northern history), because the Liao was 
established prior to and coexisted for a 
time with the Sung. In this case, the 
history of the Northern Sung would be 
called simply Sung-shih #48 and _ the 
Southern Sung history Nan fy Sung-shih 
because the Liao and Chin, whose history 
would be entitled Pei-shih, had control of 
the northern half of country. The editor- 
in-chief of the three histories, Togqto 
(1313-55), finally had to resolve this dilem- 
ma arbitrarily by decreeing that, as in 
the history of the Three Kingdoms, none 
of the three dynasties would have sole 
claim to legitimacy but each would still 
have its own reign-names “£92. The theory 
was that the Yutian gained cheng-t’ung 
after uniting the empire under one im- 
perial house by subjugating both the Chin 
and the Sung. Yang was not at all satis- 
fied with this compromise solution and 
privately wrote a long essay—Cheng-t’ung 
pien #%—positing that only the Sung dy- 
nasty conveyed legitimacy to the Yuan. 
This disquisition, which was _ probably 
written after the histories were Officially 
accepted, made him an instant celebrity 
and his position was often praised and 
even accepted long after his death as the 
definitive statement on the problem. 

Yang sustains his arguments primarily 
with the theory of cheng-t’ung developed 
in the T’ung-chien kang-mu by Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), who himself derived his prin- 
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ciples from the concept of Great Unifi- 
cation 7— found in the Ch’un-ch’iu. 
Briefly put, Yang asserted that under the 
Chin there was no “cheng,” for the affairs 
of state were not upright and correct; 
furthermore, there was no “t’ung,” because 
the entire realm was not unified. On the 
other hand, the Southern Sung acquired its 
legitimacy directly from the Northern 
Sung. To substantiate his argument furth- 
er, Yang introduced a new dimension to 
the theory of cheng-t’ung: the Chu Hsi- 


influenced concepts of tao-t’ung jH#f 
(moral succession) and chih-t’ung }@# 


(political succession), which actually are 
interrelated and indivisible. Pursuing this 
line of reasoning, Yang traces the trans- 
mission of tao from Yao and Shun through 
various stages eventually to Chu Hsi 
and then finally to the Confucianist, Hsii 
Heng (1209-81), maintaining that the tao 
succession never passed through the Liao 
and Chin. Consistent with his principle, 
Yang does not use the posthumous names 
of the Liao and Chin rulers in his essay, 
but rather their personal names. In sum 
his essay is quite daring; he does not 
veil his criticism of the historical board, 
and he implies that the Yiian rule prior 
to 1279 was somehow illegitimate. 

The fame, or notoriety in some 
quarters, that Yang gained from his essay 
was of little value for advancing his 
career in Officialdom. Even though his 
superior on the historical board, Ou-yang 
Hstian (1283-1357), wanted to recommend 
him for a post, some unknown officials 
in the capital objected. Yang _ instead 
returned for a two-year interlude to private 
life as poet and teacher; he traveled 
throughout the general region between Wu- 
hsing ‘258, Chekiang, and Soochow, and 
at one point is recorded as having become 
a teacher of the Ch’un-ch’iu to the chil- 
dren of a prominent family in Sung-chiang 
#AYL. In 1348 he received appointment as 
the Ssu-wu t’i-chii [U}#§#22 in Hangchow, 
where he is described as heavily burdened 
with official duties. From this post he was 
transferred to that of judicial official in 
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the prefectural government of Chien-te # 
# (Chekiang). He was assigned his last 
and highest official position in 1352, edu- 
cational supervisor in Kiangsi province, but 
because of the disorders in the area he 
was unable to assume this office. Caught 
in the seesaw fighting of various compe- 
ting rebels and Yiian troops, Yang and 
his family fled to Fu-ch’un Mountain 
#€\l] and then later to Ch’ien-t’ang 848, 
both in the general vicinity of Hangchow. 
Contemporaneous with Yang’s retreat 
to the relative safety of isolated areas 
was the rise of the bandit-rebel Chang 
Shih-ch’eng (q.v.), whose control extended 
throughout this region. In 1358, a short 
time after Chang “surrendered” on _ his 
own terms to the Yiian and accepted the 
title of grand commandant, he approached 
Yang to join his retinue. It would have 
been a great coup for Chang to have 
won his allegiance, then certainly one of 
the best-known literati of the region, if 
not the empire. But Yang rebuffed Chang’s 
approaches and, being the unflinching 
critic that he was, dared to write five 
essays (no longer extant) and a letter 
castigating and admonishing Chang. In 
essence, Yang expressed concern that 
Chang was not getting the right advice 
from his officials and associates, who he 
thought, were more interested in their own 
welfare and prosperity than Chang’s. 
During the eighteen years between 
1352 and the second year of the Ming 
rule, a period when Yang had no official 
responsibilities, he was at the height of 
his literary career; the influence of his 
poetic style was widely felt. His talents 
as a poet, essayist, and teacher were in 
great demand. Residing mostly in the 
Sung-chiang district, he attracted a long 
train of followers and friends. Among his 
more noteworthy literary acquaintances 
were Chang Yu, Ku Te-hui (see Ch’en 
Ju-yen), Ni Tsan (q.v.), and Li Hsiao- 
kuang (1297-1348). This varied group 
frequently engaged in literary critique 
sessions or in poetry contests, and often 
indulged in what some people of that 
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time and later considered rather bizarre 
frivolity. Yang was never one to be self- 
conscious about his own behavior nor one 
to abstain from wine, women, and song. In 
1369 Emperor Chu Yiian-chang summoned 
him to Nanking to participate in the com- 
pilation of the Li yiieh shu 242. Yang 
refused this initial invitation, reportedly 
replying, “How can a widow almost in 
her coffin manage to marry again?” A 
second invitation sent with gifts early in 
the following year at first met with a 
declination, but finally Yang consented to 
journey to the capital on the condition 
that he not be made an official and there- 
by violate his loyalty to the former 
dynasty under which he had served. He 
remained in the capital 110 days, long 
enough to help establish the principles or 
guidelines for compiling this monograph 
on the rites and music. Pleading illness, 
he returned to his home with the consent 
and appreciation of the emperor. Two or 
three months later he died of some sort 
of liver ailment at the age of seventy- 
four. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries 
and later traditional scholars and in our 
estimation today, Yang’s reputation clearly 
rests on his poetic talents and accomplish- 
ments. Just as Yang the man was a 
controversial figure, however,so his poetry 
and essays have also received very mixed 
critical appreciation. Perhaps this is to be 
expected given his theory of poetics. He 
believed that a poem could be no greater 
than the temperament or nature (PE) of 
the poet; therefore, the poet should remain 
free to cultivate his own individuality 
and nature. Only then should a style be 
selected from the models of the past, a 
Style that would adequately suit the poet’s 
needs and artistic objectives. More crucial 
to the success of a poem than its style or 
form was the spirit it conveyed. Style 
should in no way encumber this spirit, 
or, for that matter, the nature or temper- 
ament of the poet. The stylistically unso- 
phisticated but emotion-laden poems in 
the feng JR section of the Shih-ching tes- 
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tify to this principle, Yang often wrote. 
The works of most later poets, especially 
those of late T’ang, Sung, and Yiian 
times, were overlaid with stylistic conceits 
and verbal voluptuousness that often 
concealed petty sentiments. 

The most severe attack against both 
Yang and his poetry was voiced by a 
younger contemporary, Wang Wei (q.v.), 
who accused him of being a literary 
devil (ck). Yang’s writings, he remarked, 
were not only literarily reprehensible but 
also morally degenerate, rending asunder 
jen f= (altruism) and i 3 (righteousness) 
and -upsetting mame and reality. The 
Ssu-k’u editors, assuming a less extreme 
moralistic view, do not fully concur 
in this judgment. They hold that Yang’s 
essays are flowing and powerful. Ch’itian 
Tsu-wang, however, points out that Yang’s 
prose style did not follow the simple 
straightforward one predominant from 
the mid-twelfth century on; Yang sought 
effects in the unusual and the ornate. As 
for his poetry, the Ssu-k’u editors thought 
that at its best it excelled anything of 
the time, but at its worst merited Wang’s 
and others’ criticism. In seeking fresh 
meaning and freedom in his poetry, Yang 
sometimes resorted to excessive allitera- 
tion and to shocking references to weird 
objects. His style in the hands of less 
talented students and imitators, further- 
more, often sank into wild exoticism. Chao 
I (ECCP), writing several hundred years 
later, said, “In the late Yuan and early 
Ming, Yang Wei-chen was the dominant 
figure, but in his startling eccentricities he 
imitated Li Ho (791-817), while in his 
bewitching seductiveness he imitated Wen 
T’ing-yiin (ca. 812-70) and Li Shang-yin 
(813-58). Thereby he established his own 
style, to be sure, but in the end, it failed 
to open a strong and vigorous new course 
to poetry.” A Japanese scholar, Maeno 
Naoki #ij#? (BH, has, however, found Yang 
to be an unconscious precursor to such 
later Ming poets as Li Meng-yang and 
Ho Ching-ming (qgq.v.) who, like Yang, 
harked back to the spirit and models of 
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Han and pre-Han poetry. 

Yang’s style was known as t’ieh-yai- 
vi #8. Of all the poetic genres in which 
he composed, he is most widely known for 
and considered himself most accomplished 
in ylieh-fu fF. This form, which had 
long been divorced from music, allowed 
the kind of lyric freedom suitable to 
Yang’s temperament and artistic purposes. 
While he did not totally abandon the 
traditional metric patterns, he did employ 
new ones and often utilized highly origi- 
nal unorthodox, or contemporary subjects. 
In the opinion of the Ssu-k’u editors, 
Yang’s ytieh-fu style is indebted to Li Po 
(701-62) and Li Ho; according to Yang, 
the contemporary poet most kindred to 
him in spirit and style was Li Hsiao- 
kuang. Yang’s shih # (poems) were also 
well known and respected in his time, as 
were his yung-shih 3% which deal with 
historical episodes up through the Sung. 
He considered his fu fx poems, most of 
which he composed when very young, 
unworthy of being published, but unbe- 
knownst to him they were collected and 
printed. 

Yang was a prolific prose and poetry 
writer, but comparatively few remnants 
of his work survived long after his death; 
even these are not all conveniently brought 
together. Tung-wei-tzu  wen-chi ix#EF-3r 
#4, 31 ch., contains many of his miscel- 
laneous prose compositions and only two 
chiian of his shih; however, his most fam- 
ous essay, Cheng-t’ung pien, is not to be 
found in this collection. The fact that it 
is included in the Ch’o keng lu, chiian 3, 
of T’ao Tsung-i (q.v.), completed in 1366, 
is indicative of the respect in which it 
was held by Yang’s contemporaries; this 
essay is also incorporated in Pei Ch’iung’s 
biography of Yang. [Editors’ note: It is 
not without interest that Yang wrote a 
preface for T’ao’s important work on its 
completion.] In his autobiographical 
sketch Yang mentions that the essay was 
some 5,000 words in length, but the ver- 
sions extant today are only 3,000 words 
long. Another edition (1502) of Yang’s 
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wen-chi in 5 chiian, titled T’ieh-yai wen-chi, 
and located in the National Central Libr- 
ary in Taipei, has a number of pieces not 
in the Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an edition. Yang’s 
work of historical criticism, Shih-i shih-i, 
although located in a third Ming edition 
of his wen-chi (5 ch., also dated 1502 and 
available in the National Central Library), 
is most readily found today in the Ch’ing- 
chao-t’ang ts’ung-shu FF RRL. Two very 
brief narratives—Ya-ch’ang chih Wa(Be 
and Nan-lou mei-jen chuan FateseAf — 
are both printed in the anonymous com- 
pilation, Lii-ch’uang nii-shih SeBxe#; a 
third tale, Chu-ch’a meng-chi 2¢##22, is 
included in the Shuo-fu hsii (& 43) of 
T’ao T’ing (see T’ao Tsung-i). Ch’u hung 
pu BRALae, a short work about a dice 
game, has often been spuriously attributed 
to Yang (for example, by T’ao Tsung-i 
and by Ch’ien Ta-hsin [ECCP] in the 
latter’s reconstruction of the Yuan J-wen- 
chih), but the late bibliophile Yeh Te-hui 
(BDRC) has conclusively shown that 
Yang wrote just the preface to the volume. 

It is recorded that Yang destroyed 
many of his poems, particularly those he 
composed when relatively young; but 
thanks to the efforts of his student, Wu Fu 
tags (T. Kt>), many have been preserved. 
Two collections of his yieh-fu in 10 
chiian have been reprinted, entitled res- 
pectively T’ieh-yai ku =} yiieh-fu chu =, 
the notes being by the Ch’ing scholar and 
fellow provincial, Lou Pu-ch’an # } RCT. 
pam, fl. 1774), and Tieh-yai hsien-sheng 
ku yiieh-fu. An appendix to the Ssu-pu 
ts'ung-k’an edition includes six chiian of 
Yang’s Fu-ku shih (ef, with notes by 
Chang Wan #8 of the Ytian dynasty. 
In the Ssu-pu pei-yao edition are also 
T’ieh-yai yung-shih chu 3B: and T’ieh- 
yai i-pien chu #A2-, both of 8 chiian and 
annotated with prefaces (1774) by Lou. 
Yang’s fu are assembled in a work of 
four chiian entitled Li-tse i-yin FRASER, 
which may be found today in an appendix 
to a Mao Chin (ECCP) edition of Yang’s 
yuieh-fu; a copy of this volume may be 
found in the National Central Library, 
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Taipei, and another in the Naikaku Bunko, 
Tokyo. 

During his lifetime Yang possessed 
some local fame as a calligrapher and to 
a lesser extent as a painter. (His elder 
brother, Yang Wei-han #£% [T. +[A. 
1294-1351], was a minor painter and cal- 
ligrapher of the period.) Although he 
certainly was not outstanding, his calli- 
graphic style is individualistic; critics have 
commented also on its mature strength. He 
was frequently called upon to inscribe 
poems and colophons on paintings. A 
number of samples of his brushwork are 
readily available today in various cata- 
logues and art compendia. There is a long 
colophon to the painting“Yu-yii-hsien t’u” 
# PRE] (Leisure to spare) by the 14th- 
century Yao T’ing-mei #kXE34, now in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; the painting is 
reproduced and the colophon translated 
in a catalogue by this museum, and both 
the painting and colophon reproduced in 
a compilation by Cheng Chen-to (BDRC). 
A. G. Wenley reproduces and translates a 
poem and colophon composed by Yang in 
1361 for a little-known late Yiian painter’s 
work, now in the Freer Gallery of Art. 
Finally, a scroll painting by Yang of a 
solitary pine tree, entitled “Sui-han j¢3¢ t’u” 
(Cold of the season), is in the National 
Palace Museum in Taiwan. 
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Edmund H. Worthy 


YANG Ying-lung #3/f2#2 (d. July 21, 1600) 
was an aboriginal official of Po-chou # 
J, an area of extended size, somewhat 
indefinite borders, and rugged terrain 
located mainly in northeastern modern 
Kweichow. His position was a _ hereditary 
one, having been passed down in the 
family since the late ninth century. His 
earliest known ancestor, Yang Tuan yi, a 
native of Shansi, had arrived in the Po- 
chou area during the reign of T’ang Hsi- 
tsung (r. 874-889), responding to a strange 
dream and to an imperial appeal for 
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recruits to suppress a Nan-chao rebellion. 
Yang Tuan had established himself as the 
dominant force in the region, was accorded 
Official recognition, and inaugurated 
the practice of transmitting power from 
generation to generation within his own 
clan. 

The Yang family submitted to the 
Ming dynasty early in the Hung-wu era, 
presented tribute to the emperor in 1372, 
and was confirmed in its hereditary posi- 
tion. Upon several subsequent occasions, 
the family rendered valuable service to 
the dynasty, usually in the form of  sup- 
pressing outbreaks among various south- 
western aboriginal peoples. Its control of 
Po-chu, however, was by no means abso- 
lute during the Ming period. By this time, 
seven other local families, Tien fy, Chang 
Ae, Yuan , Lu ff, T’an , Lo #, and 
Wu J2, had become prominent and in 
important matters their opinions had to be 
sought. An assistant prefect was stationed 
at Huang-p’ing ##7., Kweichow, however, 
to supervise Po-chou taxation affairs. 

Yang Ying-lung, described as cruel 
even as a child, succeeded his father in 
1572, and at first showed no disposition 
to deviate from the loyalty which his 
ancestors had rendered to the Ming. In 
fact, he achieved considerable success 
fighting Tibetan tribes and was rewarded 
with ceremonial clothing, gold, and a 
promotion. 

Though the sources contain no direct 
discussion of the question, it may be con- 
jectured that the most general cause of 
the uprising was reverse acculturation, i. 
e., Yang’s identification with aboriginal 
interests. Undoubtedly Yang’s ancestry was 
partly non-Chinese and he may have come 
to regard himself as an upholder of 
aboriginal, primarily Miao, values in the 
struggle against the spread of Chinese 
influence. At the same time it seems certain 
that Yang’s motives in rebelling were 
partly personal in origin, because, after 
having come to favor a concubine, née 
T’ien fq, and to suspect his wife, née 
Chang 4&, of infidelity, he killed the latter 
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(1587). Subsequently he went on to kill 
several other members of the Chang fam- 
ily. These brutal actions aroused uneasi- 
ness among seven of the eight prominent 
families of the area, and a split between 
them and Yang occurred. 

Finding himself increasingly isolated, 
Yang joined forces with an aboriginal 
group known as the Sheng Miao 4-74 
(uncivilized Miao) and began outright 
looting. Such actions finally prompted the 
paternal uncle of Yang’s slain wife to 
join with two local officials in presenting 
to the provincial authorities a _ report 
which charged Yang with rebellion. The 
report evoked two variant ways of solving 
the problem presented. One was to sup- 
press Yang through the forthright use of 
military force and the other, apparently 
most favored by provincial officials and 
the gentry families in the general Kwei- 
chow-Szechwan border area, advocated the 
employment of political means. The latter 
eventually prevailed and no_ military 
moves against Yang were undertaken. In- 
stead, he was persuaded to submit himself 
to judicial proceedings, and, after refusing 
to appear before any tribunal in Kwei- 
chow, he consented to go to P’eng-shui % 
Ik, Szechwan, in 1590. 

At the conclusion of the P’eng-shui 
trial, undoubtedly much to his surprise, 
Yang was sentenced to death by behead- 
ing. The sentence was forthwith appealed 
to Peking, Yang promising to pay twenty 
thousand taels of silver if he were granted 
his freedom. While his petition was 
being considered, the Japanese invasion 
of Korea occurred and an imperial edict 
was circulated throughout the country 
calling for recruits. Seizing upon this 
opportunity, Yang promised to supply 
five thousand troops in exchange for his 
release. Eventually his offer was accepted 
and he was allowed to resume his position 
in Po-chou. Once back in the familiar 
fastnessess of his native area, Yang refused 
to live up to his promise. Even _ worse, 
he killed several officials dispatched to 
remind him of his obligation, and sought 
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to evade responsibility for the slayings by 
blaming them on the “uncivilized” Miao. 

Early in 1594, the governor of Sze- 
chwan, Wang Chi-kuang +##5¢ (H. RS, 
cs 1577), and others, organized an expedition 
to crush Yang, and forces were dispatched 
to Po-chou from the north, east, and 
south. When the Szechwanese contingent, 
arriving from the north, reached the vicin- 
ity of the strategic Lou-shan Pass $\IJ 
fa. Yang pretended to surrender and 
negotiations ensued. During them, however, 
Yang launched a surprise attack and 
badly defeated one _ section of the 
Szechwanese force. Following this defeat, 
the entire expedition was suspended and 
a censor was dispatched with instructions 
to reach a settlement with Yang through 
negotiation; but all attempts at appease- 
ment failed. 

Late in the same year the central 
government gave increased priority to the 
problem of suppressing Yang and appointed 
Hsing Chieh jFRH CT. sKH. cs 1571) 
as supreme commander and concurrently 
vice minister of War. Hsing arrived in 
Szechwan and sent Yang a letter promis- 
ing that he would not be condemned to 
death if he surrendered, but warning that 
if he refused to submit, a price of ten 
thousand taels of silver would be placed 
on his head. Furthermore, Hsing ordered 
some of the government forces withdrawn 
from Ch’i-chiang 34y— in southern Szech- 
wan as a sign of official goodwill and 
the sincerity of the government’s desire 
to reach an accommodation. By this time 
groups on both sides had formed whose 
interests demanded that the rebellion con- 
tinue. The seven prominent local families 
did not want a surrender, preferring to 
see Yang and the special position of his 
family destroyed. On the other side, Yang’s 
associates realized his surrender would 
bring about their own destruction and 
consequently put pressure on him to per- 
sist in the rebellion. Finally, Hsing Chieh 
managed to establish contact with Yang 
who agreed to negotiate provided an 
Official was sent to assure him that he 
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would not be ambushed after his surren- 
der. 

The prefect of Chungking, Wang 
Shih-ch’i (see Wang Tsung-mu) was ap- 
pointed to conduct the final negotiations 
with Yang and persuaded him eventually 
to come to An-wen & in Ch’i-chiang, 
Szechwan, for trial. Yang arrived dressed 
as a prisoner and accompanied by twelve 
leading figures associated with him in 
rebellion. These men were surrendered to 
the authorities and immediately sent to 
Chungking where they were beheaded in 
a public execution. Yang’s trial ensued 
and at the end of it he received his free- 
dom though at a heavy price: he was re- 
quired to pay forty thousand taels of silver 
and to assist the local authorities in lum- 
bering activities; he was deprived of his 
office, which was handed over to his eldest 
son Yang Ch’ao-tung #9$f; his second 
son was to be detained at Chungking as 
a hostage; and he had to vow that he 
would never again disturb the _ public 
peace. The administration of Po-chou too 
was reorganized so that a considerable 
portion of the power exercised hereditarily 
by the Yang family was bestowed upon 
Officials in the regular local bureaucracy. 

With the conclusion of Yang’s trial, 
it seemed that peace in the southwest had 
been restored. Hsing Chieh returned to 
Peking, where he was rewarded for his 
services by being named censor-in-chief, 
and the full attention of the central gov- 
ernment could now turn once more to 
the Korean emergency. Yang’s acceptance 
of the peace terms was half-hearted at 
best, however, and tension between the 
authorities and himself soon reasserted 
itself. 

Though technically deprived of his 
position in favor of his eldest son, Yang 
resumed full power and proceeded to 
employ it in several oppressive ways, one 
of the most objectionable of which was 
the execution of wealthy local citizens 
after charging them with trivial crimes 
and confiscating their property. Further- 
more, he consolidated his position of influ- 
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ence with the various Miao tribes. Outside 
his native area, his relations with provin- 
cial officials worsened even more rapidly 
following the death of his second son, 
apparently of natural causes, in Chung- 
king. Nor was Yang’s mood improved when 
the authorities refused to return the body of 
his son until he had paid the forty thou- 
sand taels imposed upon him as a fine at 
his trial. Thus, Yang again moved toward 
outright rebellion and one of his more 
imaginative advisers attempted to persuade 
him to strike boldly at Chungking and 
Chengtu, capture the prince of Shu a=, 
Chu Ch’iian &¢(enf. 1578, d. 1615), who 
would be held as a hostage, and increase 
his demands for additional grants of 
power from the government. But Yang 
rejected these suggestions and continued 
to confine his activities to the familiar 
Szechwan-Kweichow border region. 
During 1596, 1597, and 1598 Yang 
made raids over a wide area in northern 
Kweichow and southern Szechwan, where, 
according to the sources, he and his Miao 
troops were guilty of murder, rape, loot- 
ing, and desecration of tombs of a partic- 
ularly outrageous sort. No effective meas- 
ures against him were taken, however, 
because the attention of the central gov- 
ernment was still focused on Korea. 
Early in 1599, following the Japanese 
retreat from Korea, the governor of Kwei- 
chow dispatched an army of three thou- 
sand to attack Yang, but after an appar- 
ent initial success, the force was virtually 
annihilated. The defeat provoked increased 
counter-measures on the part of the gov- 
ernment which then named an ex-censor, 
Li Hua-lung (q.v.), minister of War, and 
ordered him to take personal charge of 
military affairs in Szechwan, Hukuang, 
and Kweichow. Before adequate forces 
could be assembled by the government, 
however, Yang had already pressed farther 
northward in Szechwan. Some indication 
of his military strength and its relative 
sophistication is provided by his capture 
of the town of Ch’i-chiang and his use 
of a type of cannon during the attack. 
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Following the fall of Ch’i-chiang, he pro- 
claimed that the border of his area should 
be advanced closer to the Yangtze. 
Possessing inadequate forces to meet 
the immediate emergency, Li MHua-lung 
pretended to advocate a policy of negoti- 
ations and peaceful settlement, a stance 
which produced the desired effect on 
Yang, who halted his expansion. At the 
same time, Li was secretly planning a 
major military push and collected forces 
from southern Hukuang and Kwangsi. In 
addition, the government position was 
considerably strengthened by the return 
to Szechwan of the famed general, Liu 
T’ing (g.v.), who had been serving on 
the northeastern frontier. There was con- 
siderable suspicion about Liu’s reliability, 
since his connections with the southwest 
were longstanding and previously he had 


had close ties with Yang. Li MHua-lung, 
nevertheless, established good relations 
with Liu, convinced him that his best 


interests lay in the direction of loyal 
service to the Ming, and entrusted him 
with considerable military authority. 

During the latter part of 1599 and 
early 1600, having become aware that Li 
Hua-lung’s offer of peace was a cover- 
up, Yang launched a major military effort 
in Kweichow, burning the towns of Tung- 
p’o mye and Lan-ch’iao ys, and threat- 
ening communications with the southern 
sector of the province and with Yunnan. 
By early 1600 Li Hua-lung’s plans for a 
massive attack were complete, and on 
March 26 a force said to consist of two 
hundred forty thousand troops (of whom 
30 percent were Chinese and 70 percent 
were aboriginal tribesmen) converged on 
the troubled area from three directions: 
north (Szechwan), east (Hukuang), and 
south (Kweichow). Li directed general 
operations from his headquarters at Chung- 
king and issued orders that the rebels 
should be crushed mercilessly outside the 
traditional border of Po-chou, but that 
military operations should be limited inside 
the traditional borders. 


The tide of war went against Yang 
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virtually from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, with the first major rebel defeat 
coming on the northern (Szechwan) front. 
The overwhelming might of the govern- 
ment forces made a profound psychological 
impact upon the rude Miao tribesmen who 
constituted the bulk of Yang’s army. 
Morale sagged badly in the rebel ranks and 
desertion became rampant. Yang’s efforts, 
increasingly desperate, to win back the 
loyalty of his troops with generous mone- 
tary rewards ended in failure. His cause 
did receive a last-minute boost when one 
of the government commanders defected. 
The sense of relief proved to be only 
temporary, however, and the rebels soon 
found themselves once again being pushed 
toward their doom. 

On July 21, 1600, Yang hanged him- 
self, all rebel resistance collapsed, and the 
power of the Yang family was destroyed 
after having endured for over seven 
centuries. The government had succeeded 
in crushing the long-continuing uprising 
after a campaign of almost four months 
during which it reportedly had slain 
twenty thousand rebels and captured over 
a hundred. The captives included Yang’s 
brother and eldest son. 

Early in 1601 Yang’s corpse was cut 
to pieces and his brother and son executed 
in Peking as a warning to all the south- 
western aboriginal peoples. This drastic 
action ended a reign of twenty-nine gen- 
erations. Subsequently, Po-chou, as a gov- 
ernmental entity, was abolished and its 
territory divided up to form two new 
administrative units: Tsun-i #@3§ prefecture 
in Szechwan (now in Kweichow) and 
P’ing-yueh 2° prefecture in Kweichow. 
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YAO K’uei 9kae(T. AB, H. #84), 1414- 
March 7, 1473, minister of Rites from 


1463 to 1469 and of Personnel from 1469 
to 1473, was a native of T’ung-lu #ajx, 
Yen-chou Be] prefecture, Chekiang. The 
Yao family, originally from Kaifeng, 
settled in Chekiang at the beginning of the 
12th century and earned a reputation for 
its tradition of learning. The first in the 
family to distinguish himself was Yao 
K’uei who gained a first in the prefectural 
examination of 1438, and acquired the 
chin-shih in 1442. In April, 1443, he 
received an appointment as supervising 
secretary in the office of scrutiny of Per- 
sonnel. Thereupon, he submitted an eight 
point memorandum urging the court to 
pay close attention to the appointment of 
civil servants, and to the operation of 
government agencies, to abrogate the 
practice of putting eunuchs in charge of 
goverment depots, and to make an effort 
to promote public education. Some of his 
recommendations are said to have been 
adopted by Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen (q.v.). 

After the capture of the emperor by 
the Oirat tribesmen in the battle of T’u- 
mu on September 1, 1449, Prince Chu 
Ch’i-yii (g.v.), was appointed acting head 
of administration and then regent. Two 
weeks later Yao K’uei was among the 
leading civil and military officials who 
urged the prince to assume the imperial 
title. He also spoke eloquently on the 
need of defending Peking at all costs 
against further raids by the Oirat; he pro- 
posed mobilizing the imperial forces in 
Hsiian-fu and Liaotung to launch a coun- 
teroffensive in the enemy’s rear, so as to 
ease the pressure on the front. In March, 
1450, following the inauguration of the 
new reign, Yao received an appointment 
as junior vice minister of Justice, and 
was transferred to Nanking a year later. 

In May, 1453, Yao returned to Peking 
to serve in the ministry of Rites, after 
which he was ordered to make an inspec- 
tion tour to Yunnan to investigate the 
conduct of the local officials. When Em- 
peror Chu Ch’i-yii fell ill (February, 1457), 
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the designation of an heir apparent 
became an urgent matter. The idea of 


naming a successor did not please the 
emperor, but leading officials kept pouring 
in memorials pleading with him to recon- 
sider. At this juncture, together with Shang 
Lu (q.v.), his mentor, Yao submitted a 
memorial urging the emperor to appoint 
the descendant of Emperor Chu Chan-chi 
(q.v.) to perpetuate the lineage of his 
father. But before the memorial received 
attention, the coup of Hsii Yu-chen (q.v.) 
and others had succeeded in reinstating 
the ex-emperor. Because of his opposition 
to General Shih Heng (q.v.), who became 
powerful due to his part in the restora- 
tion of the throne, Yao was transferred 
(in March) to Nanking, but shortly after- 
wards the emperor recalled him to be the 
senior vice minister of Rites (October), 
and a year later appointed him to the 
ministry of Personnel. 

In February, 1463, Yao received a 
promotion to be minister of Rites. In the 
following year he submitted a number 
of memorials remonstrating with the 
emperor on his failure to give attention 
to state affairs and outlining proposals for 
various reforms. In September of this 
year, he pleaded with the emperor to 
remember to be frugal and _ restrained, 
refrain from military adventures, and at- 
tend to state affairs. He submitted (April, 
1467) a ten-point memorandum with pro- 
posals to end the state of laxity in the 
schools and the irregularities in the exam- 
ination system. In May of the following 
year, taking advantage of the appearance 
of ominous cosmological phenomena, Yao 
submitted another memorial proposing 
that the emperor consider appointing an 
heir apparent, suspend the construction of 
costly temples in the capital, and banish 
the Buddhist monks from the western 
regions. The emperor is said to have been 
impressed by his remonstrances and pro- 
posals. 

In July, 1468, Empress Ch’ien, wife 
of Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen, died. According 
to the will of the late emperor, she was 
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to be buried with him in the imperial 
tomb, but the idea was scorned by the 


emperor’s surviving consort née Chou, 
mother of Emperor Chu Chien-shen(q.v.), 
who proposed a separate burial. The min- 
isters, however, voiced objection. Emperor 
Chu Chien-shen subsequently called a con- 
ference to discuss the matter. Yao took 
the lead in opposition, submitting three 
successive memorials defending the 
original decision, citing the ancient code of 
rites. As the emperor remained indecisive, 
Yao dramatized the case by leading a 
group of officials to wail in front of the 
Wen-hua 33 gate of the imperial palace. 
The emperor is said to have been so 
deeply moved by the loyalty of the minis- 
ters to their late master that he finally 
succeeded in convincing the empress 
dowager to change her mind. 

Although enjoying Chu Chien-shen’s 
confidence, Yao was not without enemies, 
most of whom were officials of northern 
origin jealous of the position enjoyed by 
a southerner. A censor criticized him in 
July, 1468, for example, for appointing an 
official, a southerner, who had previously 
been involved in an offense, and again in 
October by a group of censors who falsely 
charged him with corruption. Under these 
circumstances, Yao asked for relief from 
duty by pleading ill health, but the emperor 
intervened by dismissing all the charges 
and even cashiering his accusers. 

A year later Yao was appointed min- 
ister of Personnel succeeding Ts’ui Kung 
(see Shen Chou) on the recommendation 
of Shang Lu. This concluded a decade of 
bitter factional strife between the nothern 
and southern aspirants. Following the 
death (in 1467) of Wang Ao ¥(q.v.), the 
powerful northerner who had been min- 
ister for over a decade (1453-67), the two 
factions started to compete for this influ- 
ential and rewarding appointment. After 
much contention, Li Ping (see Han Wen), 
a protégé of Wang, succeeded to the post, 
but was ousted from office by the intrigue 
of the southerners in February, 1469. The 
same fate befell Ts’ui Kung who stayed 
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in office for only four months (February- 
June). Yao’s appointment, therefore, 
signaled the new interest of the emperor in 
the southerners. For this reason, although 
he was known for impartiality, Yao recom- 
mended scores of southerners to various 
government positions. Hence, in the fol- 
lowing years until his death,he was con- 
stantly under slanderous attack by the nor- 
therners. With imperial support, however, 
he held his ground. In October, 1471, the 
emperor bestowed on him the honorary 
title of junior guardian of the heir 
apparent. Shortly afterwards, he begged 
permission to retire on grounds of fail- 
ing health, but the emperor ignored his 
plea. He died a year later, at the age of 
fifty-nine, and received the posthumous 
name Wen-min wz (cultured and 
earnest). 

Yao K’uei’s contemporaries acclaimed 
him as a man of integrity and determina- 
tion, an insistent and purposeful critic of 
government affairs. They also cited his 
competence in ritual matters and the man- 
agement of government, and praised him 
for his effort in recruiting men of talent 
to government service, although the con- 
temporary northerners charged him with 
prejudice. Many of Yao’s memorials out- 
lining his suggestions and criticisms of 
state affairs are preserved in his collection 
of writings. This was first engraved by 
his family under the title of Yao Wen-min 
kung i-kao “38%, 10 ch. in the early 
1490s. A copy of the original edition is 
preserved in the National Central Library, 
Taipei. It was reprinted by Yiian Ch’ang 
(ECCP) in 9 chiian (the 10th chiian and 
the appended biographical material of 
the original is missing), plus an appendix 
of collated notes in his Chien-hsi ts’un-she 
ts’ung-k’o (1898). 

Yao K’uei had a son, Yao Pi # 
(cj 1456, cs 1464), who served as director 
of a bureau in the ministry of War. 
He became involved in June, 1477, in the 
case of Hsiang Chung (q.v.), the minister 
who made an unsuccessful bid to oust the 
eunuch Wang Chih %¢7@ (q.v.). He was 
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thrown into prison and then demoted to 
be a vice prefect of Ssu-ming FAW -fu in 
Kwangsi. He contracted a disease there 
and was unable to perform his duties; he 
died a few years later at home after 
obtaining permission to retire. 
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YAO Shih-lin #k--2%(or RR, T. fire), 1561 
-ca. 1651, a native of Hai-yen #H#, Che- 
kiang, principal compiler of the Yen-i 
chih-lin BABFHMH, had an unusual back- 
ground for a scholar. Yao never competed 
in any examination, nor did he ever enter 
the bureaucracy. Apparently he _ issued 
from a poor family and supported himself 
as a young man by portrait painting. He 
declared that at nineteen years of age he 
was still illiterate. It was on the 6th day 
of the 4th moon of 1580(April 29), while 
he was working in Te-ch’ing #4}, Chekiang, 
that he began his formal education 
with his employer, Chiang Hai-jih 37% 
}. Four years later a relative employed 
him. The young son of the family, 
Lii Chao-hsi kp (CT. Bye, 1573-90), 
who became a Asiu-ts’ai in 1588 but failed 
to qualify as a chii-jen in 1589, was a 
book collector. Although a difference of 
twelve years lay between Yao and Li, 
they became fast friends, largely because 
they studied together and were both 
bibliophiles at heart. 
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Sources on Yao’s life are scanty. 
From his own notes it seems that he 
traveled widely in northwest China as 
well as along the southeast coast. He 
served as secretary to Shen Ssu-hsiao (see 
Ku Hsien-ch’eng) when the latter was 
provincial governor of Shensi (1591-92), 
and witnessed the insurrection of Pibei 
(see Li Ju-sung). By 1597 we find him in 
Nanking editing the Sung-shu = by Shen 
Yueh (441-513), and preparing under the 
direction of Feng Meng-chen (see Chu 
Lu), chancellor of the Nanking National 
University, a new edition of the histories 
of the Southern and Northern’ dy- 
nasties. 

Later in the 1620s he was back in his 
native place participating first in the com- 
pilation of the local history, and then 
taking charge of the collection of works 
by Hai-yen authors at the request of the 
magistrate, Fan Wei-ch’eng (see Hu Chen- 
heng). The Yen-i chih-lin, which undoub- 
tedly developed out of the local history, 
comprising 41 titles, was completed in 
1623, and printed under Fan’s name as 
editor-in-chief. In 1937 it was photolitho- 
graphically reprinted as one of the ten 
reproduced Yiian and Ming rare editions 
by the Commercial Press, and entitled 
Yiian Ming shan-pen tsung-shu FC RASA 
=. A number of interesting items are 
included, and so is Yao’s own work, the 
Chien-chih pien A. Af@,comprising 3 chiian 
of notes, which ranks as one of the most 
informative among this category of books 
by Ming authors. It includes anecdotes 
about officials and literary people of his 
age, and articles about mutinies, Japan, 
piracies, salt mines, the examination sys- 
tem, etc. 

Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (ECCP) mentions a visit 
Yao Shih-lin paid him in 1640, and re- 
marks on the latter’s advanced age and 
high spirits. Both delighted in discussing 
the poets of their day. To commemorate 
the occasion Ch’ien wrote a poem of six- 
teen stanzas. According to Ch’ien, some 
time after 1644 Yao died in poverty, aged 
over ninety sui. 
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Later scholars have asserted that Yao 
Shih-lin produced works under the names 
of earlier writers. This practice seems to 
have been not uncommon with Ming 
authors. The two works usually attributed 
to him are: 1) the Yi-ling-tzu P&BET, a 
philosophical work of 12 pien #%, which 
he attributed to Tien Chung Afp (Ch’en 
Chung-tzu Bi tbz-) of Ch’'i 7 of the per- 
iod of Warring States; 2) the Hsin-shih iy 
Ha literary collection including historical 
notices about the last days of the Sung 
dynasty, in which he cited the Sung patriot 
Cheng Ssu-hsiao (1239-1316) as author. 
(A man allegedly discovered it while dig- 
ging a well in a Soochow monastery in 
1638.) The former work was included in the 
Pi-ts’e hui-han (see Hu Chen-heng), and the 
latter was first printed in 1639. The con- 
sensus is that both were probably written 
by Yao, but together with his friends and 
collaborators, Hu Chen-heng and Shen 
Shih-lung (see Hu Chen-heng). 

Yao’s name appears in no fewer than 
eight entries in the Ssu-k’u catalogue, but 
only a small compilation of notes of 
Lu Chi (early 3d century A. D.) on the 
I-ching was copied into the Imperial Libr- 
ary. 
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Lienche Tu Fang 


YAO Shou #k (T. Age, H. Pees BER, 
Ze Hie H,etc.), 1423-May 4, 1495, painter, 
calligrapher, and poet, was a native of 
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Chia-hsing 38, Chekiang. Yao’s father, 
Yao Fu ij (T. Z£%%, d. 1446), was himself 
a poet, calligrapher, painter, and collector 
of antiques. Yao Shou became a chii-jen 
in 1453 and a chin-shih in 1464. [Editors’ 
note: A fire broke out in the examination 
halls on February 26, 1463, resulting in a 
heavy loss of life among the assembled 
candidates. This prevented holding the 
triennial tests until six months later. The 
palace examination took place in April, 
1464.] His first official assignment was 
as an apprentice in the ministry of Works. 
Four months later he was transferred to 
the Censorate to learn how to review 
judicial cases. Soon he was sent out to 
inspect the government’s salt gabelle at 
Yangchow. During the two years he was 
on this mission, many people were saved 
from famine because of his relief measures. 
Resuming his office in the Censorate 
in 1467 he was demoted the following 
year to be magistrate of Yung-ning 5x, 
Kiangsi, an unpleasant place. He resigned 
within a year, pleading the necessity 
of attending his aging mother. In March, 
1469, he returned to Chia-hsing. For the 
next twenty-six years he lived quietly at 
home, with occasional excursions to near- 
by regions. In 1477 he even built a large, 
well-decorated boat, furnished it with 
books and paintings, in the fashion of 
the shu-hua ch’uan #243 (books and 
paintings houseboat) of Mi Fu (1051- 
1107), and set off along the waterways. 
Often while relaxing on the boat he com- 
posed poems and painted. His representa- 
ions of landscapes, bamboos, and _ birds, 
some in color and some in ink, are known 
in China, Japan, and in the West. In his 
“Chu-shih” ‘774 (Bamboos and rocks), 
dated July 2, 1470, in ink, in the Shino- 
saki collection, the bamboos are shown 
hanging from the projecting cliffs, and 
the leaves are long and sharp like spear- 
heads, as Osvald Sirén so aptly describes 
the painting. Another representative paint- 
ing, “Solitude in the mountain hermitage,” 
is reproduced in a recent catalogue of 
the Musée Cernuschi. A collection of his 
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calligraphy and paintings, done chiefly in 
1494, which he took great pride in naming 
Shang-hsin ts’e it>ft(That which delights 
the heart), is now reproduced in the 9th 
ts'e Of Wen-ming ying-yin hua-ts’e er-shih- 
liu chung AARRBASR_O +A (published 
1921-36). His calligraphy and poetry also 
won some attention in his day. 

As to his literary works, he is espe- 
cially remembered for his Ku-an chi #¢/& 
#4, 14 ch., a copy of which is available 
in microfilm. The Ta-i t?ien-jen ho-chih 
RERAGEA, 10 ch. a study on the 
Book of Changes is also credited to him. 

One of Yao Shou’s sons, Yao Hsin 
44] (T. Fie), was installed in Jen-shou 
palace (~23)& by Emperor Chu Chien-shen 
(q.v.) because of his skill in calligraphy. 
Among his several grandsons, the second, 
Yao Ch’in FF (T. $a) was known as a 
skillful calligrapher and painter. 
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Hwa-chou Lee 


YAO Kuang-hsiao #{/—# (monastic name: 
Tao-yen sai, T. #SH. H. Yee, Bae 
fii), 1335-May 3, 1418, Buddhist monk, 
poet, official, was a native of Ch’ang-chou 
$2} in the prefecture of Soochow. Al- 
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though his family had followed the practice 
of medicine for generations, Yao preferred 
the monastic life, and at the age of thir- 
teen entered Miao-chih-an 4? fe in Wu- 
hsien 28% in the same prefecture. In his 
early years he studied Ch’an Buddhism 
under several masters, including Hsii-pai- 
liang We Fase and Chih-chi ye (H. BR, 
1311-78), at a number of monasteries 
located in the lower Yangtze valley. When 
he became convinced that Ch’an teachings 
were too abstract for him, he turned to 
the Pure Land Doctrine 4-+-5%. In addi- 
tion he read the Confucian Classics and 
the works of China’s earliest thinkers, 
and trained himself in the writing of 
poetry and prose. He studied under Hsi 
Ying-chen fe EIB or B (T. (#F, H. FH 
-f, 1301-81), a Taoist at the Ling-ying 
kuan 3 f2#3, where he learned the theories 
of yin-yang, the arts of divination, fortune- 
telling, and physiognomy, which he was 
to use with remarkable success in his later 
years. He also became much interested in 
military science, and associated with such 
poets and scholar-officials as Kao Ch’, 
Sung Lien, and Su Po-heng (qq.v.). Yao’s 
first years as a monk are little known. It 
is said that in 1373 he asked the ministry 
of Rites for an official monastic certificate 
and assignment to the Chiieh-lin ssu 
+ (another name for the Miao-chih mon- 
astery). A year later, when Chu Yuan- 
chang summoned monks versed in Con- 
fucian doctrine, Yao responded and passed 
the examination supervised by the ministry 
of Rites, but did not accept an Office. 
The emperor then granted him a monastic 
robe and allowed him to return to his 
monastery. By 1381 Yao had compiled at 
least two Buddhist works. In a postscript 
to one of them, the monk Ta-yu #f&{ (H. 
jz 78, 1334-1407) testified that Yao had 
changed allegiance from Tv'ien-t’ai to 
Ch’an, and that at this time he was prac- 
ticing the Pure Land Doctrine. 

The year 1382 marks a turning point 
in Yao’s life. In September Empress Ma 
(q.v.) died. In order to arrange for the 
funeral ceremonies, the emperor requested 
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his ministers to recommend qualified 
monks employed at his court and at those 
of the imperial princes to recite sutras 
for the deceased empress. On the recom- 
mendation of Tsung-lo (q.v.), Yao was 
one of those thus enlisted and was later 
assigned to the court of the prince of 
Yen, Chu Ti (q.v.), in Peiping to reside 
at the Ch’ing-shou fs monastery (later 
renamed Ta-hsing lung 7S ssu). With 
his broad learning and temporal interests 
he made a good impression on Chu Ti, 
and their friendship grew. From this time 
on Yao became Chu Ti’s most trusted 
counselor in civil and military affairs. Such 
a mixture of Yao’s religious and political 
sophistication at the court of the prince 
of Yen is no ground for surprise. Chu 
Yiian-chang at Nanking too surrounded 
himself with a number of high-ranking 
Buddhist monks, such as Tsung-lo and Ju- 
ch’i (see Tsung-lo), who frequented the 
imperial court, where they held Buddhist 
conferences and conducted religious cer- 
emonies on a large and imposing scale, 
wrote memorials to the throne on state 
problems, and not infrequently denounced 
Confucian scholars and officials to their 
considerable annoyance. 

For the next sixteen years, from 1382 
to 1398, Yao’s activities at the court at 
Peiping are unrecorded. The historical 
sources report rather dramatically that 
Yao tried to instill into the mind of his 
prince through his skills in persuasion, 
divination, and physiognomy, a conviction 
of his imperial destiny. There is a story 
that during one of the first meetings with 
Chu Ti, when both were still at Nanking, 
Yao said to him: “Great Prince, your bodily 
figure is quite extraordinary, your power- 
ful personality is without peer.... Let me 
serve you at your court and I shall put a 
white hat on your rank” (meaning — 
above -—= £1). Yao later asked permission 
to introduce the famous physiognomist 
Yuan Kung (q.v.) who, during an earlier 
meeting with Yao, had reportedly foretold 
his rise to power by calling Yao a Liu 
Ping-chung (1216-74) a Buddhist priest 
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who served Qubilai Khan as adviser and 
confidant. Yiian, it is said, recognized 
Chu Ti in disguise in a tavernand proph- 
esied that, when his beard would reach 
to his navel, he would become emperor. 

In June, 1398, Chu Yiian-chang died 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Chu 
Yiin-wen (q.v.), who, on the advice of 
Ch’i T’ai and Huang Tzu-ch’eng(see Lien 
Tzu-ning), adopted the policy of central- 
izing military power by reducing the prince- 
doms. After four had been thus elimi- 
nated, Chu Ti who, as guardian of the 
northern marches against the Mongols, 
had a much larger army under his com- 
mand than any other remaining prince, 
felt that his turn was coming. Yet he is 
reported to have been irresolute and unable 
to plan for his self-defense. According to 
the official version of Chu Ti’s rebellion, 
Yao felt obliged to take the initiative and 
stir the prince to action, again with the 
help of divination, and seconded by Yiian 
Kung, the physiognomist. Yao reminded 
the prince that his imperial father liked 
him best, that he held him to be better 
qualified to rule the empire than his other 
sons, and that he had wanted him to 
come to Nanking before he died. His 
army was well trained and stationed in a 
rich part of the country. Actually, it 
seems that, even without any advice from 
Yao, the prince was too intelligent, am- 
bitious, and energetic to be caught napping. 
After the plan to rebel was set, Yao built 
new arsenals in the labyrinthine sections 
of the palace and surrounded them with 
high fences. When the blacksmiths made 
too Ominous a noise with their hammers 
and anvils, he brought large flocks of 
geese and ducks near the arsenals so that 
their clamor would drown out the noise. 
He trained soldiers in the palace grounds, 
and in the countryside. He recommended 
capable man for leadership in the army, 
and at the same time had to dispel fits of 
despondency and even despair of his 
prince. 

The rebellion started in July, 1399, 
and after three years of fighting the cap- 
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ital city (Nanking) was taken (see Chu 
Yun-wen). During the war Yao remained 
in Peiping and, together with the eldest 
son of Chu Ti, guarded the city. He con- 
tinually offered advice to the prince in the 
field. Certain accounts unfavorable to Yao 
have charged him with manipulating Chu 
Ti like a marionette, and being almost 
entirely responsible for instigating the 
rebellion with all its attendant atrocities 
and hardship. The prince, become emperor, 
could not well be accused of rebellion and 
usurpation of the throne. So history found 
in Yao a suitable scapegoat whom T’an 
Ch’ien (q.v.) in his Kuo-ch’iieh could call 
“an evil man.” Chu Ti himself, perhaps 
unwittingly, blackened the image of his 
adviser in the eyes of loyal officials by 
praising him as the most meritorious offi- 
cial of the war. Although it is difficult to 
ascertain his precise role in the usurpa- 
tion, Yao undoubtedly exerted great influ- 
ence on Chu Ti. The latter found in him 
a resourceful adviser, a wholehearted sup- 
porter of his policies, and a loyal official 
with great foresight and courage. But the 
initiative was with Chu Ti who, for ex- 
ample, did not hesitate to liquidate over 
eight hundred members of the opposition 
in Nanking, with the scholar Fang Hsiao- 
ju (q.v.) among them. It is said that Yao 
had insistently asked the prince to spare 
Fang. Yao’s opponents among the loyal 
officials could not ignore the occasionally 
good advice he gave the prince. But his 
connection with the usurpation sullied his 
reputation as a faithful official and 
Buddhist monk. The records report two 
episodes highly embarrassing for Yao. In 
July, 1404, a serious flood and subsequent 
famine plagued Soochow and Chekiang. 
The emperor entrusted Yao with relief 
measures. On that occasion he met his elder 
sister whom he had not seen since 1382. 
She did not mince words in expressing 
her contempt for his having disgraced 
his monkish calling. The same thing hap- 
pened to Yao when he visited his friend 
of old, the hermit Wang Pin —#% (T. (fp 
¥é, H. 3678), who, ignoring his repeated 
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calls, finally dismissed him, saying: “You 
have taken the wrong stand!” These 
anecdotes may be spurious, but are ones 
historians and scholars repeated to show 
what many upright and loyal officials and 
pious Buddhist monks, especially those 
sympathetic to Chu Yiin-wen, thought of 
him. 

In July, 1402, Chu Ti ascended the 
throne and in November of the same year 
he appointed Yao head of the central 
Buddhist registry, making him the first 
monk of the whole empire. Two years 
later (May) the emperor elevated Yao to 
the rank of junior preceptor of the heir 
apparent; then he asked him to return to 
secular life, and to use his family name 
to which he added by special mandate 
the name Kuang-hsiao (to broaden filial 
piety) by which he is best known in his- 
tory. He gave Yao a residence and two 
palace ladies, but Yao refused everything. 
He stayed in his monastery, wore his 
Buddhist habit, and only when he went 
to an audience did he don his official 
robe. The emperor continued to favor 
him and affectionately addressed him as 
junior preceptor instead of calling him by 
his name. 

Late in the same year the emperor 
received a report from Hsieh Chin (q.yv.) 
about the compilation of the thesaurus, 
Wen-hsien ta-ch’eng ABRAM, and charged 
Yao and others with its revision. The 
huge work was considered finished in 
1407, and on December 14 of this year 
Yao submitted his report to the throne. 
The emperor then changed its name 
to Yung-lo ta-tien ,x#4&KE, and one year 
later contributed a preface in which the 
number of chiian is given as 22,937. 
During these busy years the emperor also 
appointed Yao (May, 1407) tutor to his 
grandson Chu Chan-chi (qg.v.). In October, 
1411, Chu Ti entrusted Yao with the 
supervision of the second revision of the 
T’ai-tsu. shih-lu. Nine years earlier Li 
Ching-lung (see Li Wen-chung) had been 
charged with the revision of this shih-lu 
with the purpose of eradicating references 
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that might challenge the legitimacy of 
Chu Ti’s replacement of his nephew as 
the imperial successor. When the revised 
text was submitted to the throne (1411), 
the emperor was displeased with its con- 
tents and also found it hastily done and 
incomplete. Although Yao had retired 
from official life (September, 1412), the 
emperor called him back, together with 
others, to undertake its rewriting; this was 
presented to the throne in June, 1418, a 
month after Yao’s death. This revision 
the emperor accepted. 

In the spring of 1418, when Yao felt 
his end approaching, he left Nanking for 
Peiping to take leave of his imperial 
master. Chu Ti came to his bedside twice 
and on the second occasion asked Yao 
about his last wishes. Yao requested him 
to release from prison the monk P’u-hsia 
WEIS (T. RAP, 1348-1426), who had re- 
portedly cursed Chu Ti while he was still 
prince for his rebellion. His request was 
immediately granted. Yao died _ shortly 
afterward, aged eighty-three. He was 
ennobled as duke of Jung-kuo 44py, and 
given the posthumous name Kung-ching 7#§ 
vs. The emperor granted him a state fun- 
eral according to Buddhist rites. His ashes 
were buried at Tvai-p’ing-li 7H, 40 li 
northeast of Fang-shan [#lj-hsien, Pei- 
Chihli. The emperor wrote a tomb inscrip- 
tion, and the stele was set up at Yao’s 
grave in 1426. A month later he ordered 
Yao’s name tablet placed in the T’ai-miao 
Ki along with the image of three other 
meritorious officials in Chu Ti’s service. 
Late in 1530 Yao’s tablet was removed to 
his former residence, the Ta-hsing-lung 
monastery (see Liao Tao-nan). Eight years 
later, after a fire destroyed the monastery, 
it was removed to the Ta-lung-shan huo- 
kuo ssu ~ se 2# B+, the former residence 
of the late Yuan chancellor, Toyto. Yao 
had an adopted son named Yao Chi #, 
whom Emperor Chu Kao-chih (q.v.) ap- 
pointed (April, 1425) vice minister of the 
Seal Office. 

Yao Kuang-hsiao was the author of 
three short treatises on Buddhism and of 
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two collections of belles lettres. The 
Ching-t’u chien-yao lu fij¥2RR, a treatise on 
rebirth in the Pure Land with a preface 
and a_ postscript dated 1381, gives 
numerous details about Yao’s life. The Chu 
Shang-shan-jen yung #§ -3@A3 x praises 
some 123 men believed to have gained 
rebirth in the Pure Land. He finished it 
the same year. Both works are included 
in the Dai Nihon zokuzoky6 KA ARBRE. 
The Tao-yii lu jH#RSR, a treatise refuting 
the neo-Confucian arguments against Bud- 
dhism by the philosophers Chu Hsi (1130- 
1200), Ch’eng Hao (1032-85), and Ch’eng 
I (1033-1107), was written toward the 
end of his life and first printed in 1619 
with funds contributed by Ch’ien Ch’ien-i 
(ECCP). A copy of this edition is preserved 
in the National Central Library in Taipei. 
Because of its unorthodox nature, the 
Tao-yii lu was denounced by later Confu- 
cian scholars and had a limited circulation. 
It was reprinted by Sun Yu-hsiu fA in 
Han-fen-lou pi-chi ¥eF ws in 1925, and 
Heinz Friese recently published a partial 
translation into German. The T’ao-hsii tzu 
Shih-chi YemREF FH, 1041 ch. contains 
Yao’s poems. The Naikaku Bunko treasures 
a manuscript copy, a microfilm of which 
is available in the Princeton University 
Library. Another manuscipt copy is pres- 
erved in the National Central Library. The 
T’ao-hsii lei-kao *8#§j, 5+1 ch., contains 
Yao’s miscellaneous essays. A manuscript 
copy is preserved in the former Kiangsu 
Provincial Library, Nanking. A _ portrait 
of Yao in Buddhist costume, looking quite 
impressive, is reproduced in the Ku-kung 
ie (Palace Museum Monthly, February, 
1930). 

Japanese monks, before returning 
from their visits to Chinese monasteries, 
frequently asked Yao for a preface or 
postscript to their memoirs or literary col- 
lections (see Zekkai Chushin). Apparently 
they regarded him as a model among 
monks of his time. Future research will 
have to determine how much initiative 
and encouragement Yao gave to the print- 
ing and distribution of many sitras and 
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Buddhist writings, and also how deeply 
he influenced his imperial master in his 
policy with respect to Buddhism. 
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Eugen Feifel and Hok-lam Chan 


YAO Shun-mu eee (T. Ete, H. 7Kis), 
December 20, 1543-1627, scholar, teacher, 
official, was a native of Wu-ch’eng #4, 
Chekiang. For generations his ancestors 
were farmers, but his father Yao Jang 
(H. 34 /#), orphaned when young, became 
a cloth tradesman, and saw to it that his 
son received an education. Yao Shun-mu 
was thus made to think from boyhood on 
that to become a _ scholar-official was the 
highest ambition in life. He acquired the 
chii-jen in 1573, but failed six times in 
the metropolitan examination. In August, 
1592, he received an appointment as mag- 
istrate of Hsin-hsing #758, west of Canton 
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in Kwangtung; here he made his mark 
(1592-97) as an efficient and upright 
official, taking especial interest in edu- 
cation and the public welfare. The grateful 
people erected a shrine in his honor. In 
his final year in this magistracy Yao 
compiled the Hsin-hsing-hsien chih, appar- 
ently no longer extant as a separate work, 
but parts are included in his collected 
writings. Somehow he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the former magistrate, then a 
higher official. Though supported by 
others, he expected that he would be 
affected by this man’s annoyance and be 
demoted. At this juncture, however, his 
mother died; so he returned home for the 
funeral. 

In 1600 he received the lower ap- 
pointment to registrar (7A to 9A) in the 
record bureau of the provincial surveillance 
office in Kwangsi. That same winter he was 
reassigned to be acting prefect of Ch’iian- 
chou 4+) in the same province. Becoming 
outraged by the greed and illegalities of 
the eunuch tax collectors in the prefecture, 
he asked for and received an _ assign- 
ment as a messenger. When he returned 
in 1602, he requested no further assign- 
ment and devoted his time to the study of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals.This done 
(1603), he was recommended for a promo- 
tion and became the magistrate of Kuang- 
ch’ang JF in Kiangsi, serving until 1605. 
Here, too, the people put up a shrine in 
his honor. 

Yao Shun-mu was a convinced fol- 
lower of Confucius, at the same criticizing 
Taoist priests and Buddhist monks, and 
deprecating the famous Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove (third century A. D.) 
for their individualism. In his Chia-hsiin 
33\| (Family instructions), he directed his 
descendants on one hand to let no Taoist 
or Buddhist practitioners appear at his 
funeral, or at that of any other member 
of his family, and on the other to take 
loving care of their ancestral tombs. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that during his 
later years, as he taught and labored on 
the Classics, he should record a dream in 
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his autobiography about the master. It 
happened on October 29, 1613. He asked 
Confucius to show him a jade seal. Con- 
fucius produced five or six pieces of jade. 
Yao, gazing at them in some _ surprise, 
assembled them into a seal about three 
inches long on each side. But one corner 
of the seal remained incomplete. Yao 
suggested that the seal be inlaid with 
gold so that it might last for a long time. 
Confucius smiled and remarked, “That is 
exactly what I intend to do.” The master 
then ascended a platform which stood 
about two feet above the ground, where- 
upon Yao duly made his obeisance. Yao 
was surprised to note that Confucius’ hair 
was yellow. When Yao awoke he realized 
that the dream must have happened be- 
cause he had exhausted himself day and 
night in writing about the Classics and 
was eager to have his work approved by 
the master. 

Yao had a number of students, two 
of whom, Liu I-hun Z—# (T. 7cRK, cs 
1592) and Yang Ho (see Yang Ssu-ch’ang) 
helped him in 1614 to build a home for 
his books. Yao wrote voluminously on 
the canon. His books deal with the 
Changes, 12 ch., the Documents, 12 ch., the 
Odes) 12> teh, the Rites’ (Li-Chi), “12 ch:, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, 12 ch., 
the Book of Filial Piety, 1 ch., and the 
Four Books, 11 ch. Each title included the 
expression i-wen ¥¢ fifj(difficult questions), 
for he took up problems which he doubt- 
less encountered in his teaching and tried 
to resolve. Of these seven works, all of 
which received notices in the Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue, only the one on the Odes, the 
Shih-ching 2¥#& i-wen, was admitted to the 
Imperial Library. (This is reproduced in the 
Ssu-k’u chen-pen, ser. 3). Another of his 
works is the Lo-t’ao yin ts’'ao Signs tx, 3 
ch., published in 1673 by his great-grand- 
son Yao Ch’un-hsien yARR (T. FY). It 
too receives a notice in the catalogue. A 
lengthy exposition of neo-Confucian prin- 
ciples, Hsing-li chih-kuei PEFR RE, 28 ch., 
Yao reedited in 1610, and another grand- 
son, Yao Ch’un-ch’i f@ (T. #2, H. S14), 
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revised, supplemented, and published in 
1656. A copy is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. A collection of Yao’s essays, 
16 ch., and poetry, 3 ch., entitled Yao 
Ch’eng-an chi 7K es, printed near the end 
of his life (1626), was partially proscribed 
a century and a half later because of 
various minor points. This work, also 
known as Lai-en-t’ang tsao #eBree, 16 
ch. (preface of 1613), printed about 
1626,is available on microfilm. It contains 
Yao’s autobiography. Finally one may 
mention a brief collection of proverbs, 
Yao yen #£=, which may be found in the 
Chih-chin-chai ts’ung-shu, series 1, of Yao 
Chin-ytian (ECCP, p. 902). 

When Yao was seventy-eight years of 
age, his third wife died, to be followed 
in death shortly afterwards by his two 
concubines. His health declined and he 
passed away at the age of eighty-four. He 
had six sons and at least nineteen grand- 
sons, several of whom gave good accounts 
of themselves in the next dynasty. During 
his lifetime, the eldest, Yao Tso-tuan jet 
was his greatest joy, for he became a chin- 
shih in 1607 and was made magistrate of 
Chiang-tu 7.#6 (Yangchow), serving from 
1607 to 1613; once, on the occasion of a 
quarrel between residents on the seacoast 
and the people engaged in making salt, 
the administration vice commissioner of 
the prefecture asked him to resolve the 
conflict, and this he did to the general 
satisfaction. He was promoted to censor 
in 1614 and in the summer of 1620 re- 
ceived an appointment as inspector of 
affairs in Shensi. In 1624 he was made 
surveillance vice commissioner of Szechwan 
and ordered to serve as intendant at 
Chungking; he pleaded illness, however, 
and returned home to be with his father. 
The following year he was recalled to 
serve once more as censor. 
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YEH Hsiang-kao # (SH (T. #30, H. & 
l}), 1562-1627, scholar and onetime grand 
secretary, was a native of Fu-ch’ing jim}, 
Fukien. He was born in a hovel where 
his mother at that moment was taking 
refuge from Japanese pirates, His father, 
Yeh Ch’ao-jung #948, served for a time 
as subprefecture magistrate of Yang-li @ 
Fi], Kwangsi. After qualifying for the 
chii-jen in 1579 and the chin-shih in 1583, 
Yeh Hsiang-kao was made a Hanlin bache- 
lor, subsequently promoted to be compiler, 
and then transferred to Nanking as director 
of studies at the National University. 
In his capacity as left deputy supervisor 
of instruction (1598), he tutored the 
future emperor, Chu Ch’ang-lo (ECCP), 
who nicknamed him Fei-hsii hsien-sheng 
FREZ4EHE (Mr. Flying Beard). The follow- 
ing year he was promoted to the post of 
right vice minister of Rites in Nanking, 
and then made right vice minister of 
Personnel there. When the case of the 
yao shu #K# (weird pamphlet) developed 
at the end of 1603 (see Cheng Kuei-fei), 
he sent a letter to Grand Secretary Shen 
I-kuan (qg.v.) suggesting that he act with 
more discretion. Shen was not amused, 
and Yeh was to remain at Nanking with- 
out promotion for several years. In 1606 
two grand secretaries, including Shen I- 
kuan, were removed, only one remaining. 
The following year Yeh Hsiang-kao was 
appointed concurrently minister of Rites 
and grand secretary; at the same time, 
Wang Hsi-chiieh, Yi Shen-hsing (qq.v.), 
and Li T’ing-chi 4:,e# (CT. Beak. H. A 
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#, Pth. 3 ffi, secundus in 1583, also from 
Fukien, d. December 28, 1616) were given 
like appointments. When Yeh assumed 
Office at the beginning of 1608, Yui Shen- 
hsing had just died.Wang Hsi-chiieh flatly 
declined to accept the appointment, and 
Li T’ing-chi attended office for only a few 
months, although he continued to be nomin- 
ally a grand secretary.On January 4, 1609, 
the senior grand secretary, Chu Keng (see 
Shen I-kuan), died and Yeh succeeded him. 

At that time Emperor Chu I-chiin (q. 
v.) had reigned for almost forty years. 
The administration was honeycombed with 
corruption, and occurrences of misrule 
at the court were all too common. As 
the senior grand secretary, Yeh on one 
occasion presented the emperor with a me- 
morial which may be summarized: Currently 
certain conditions are putting the country 
in a dangerous situation. These are not 
calamities from heaven, or the work of 
robbers, bandits, enemies, and the like. 
They are as follows: 1) many posts of 
importance in the government are unfilled, 
and numerous officials are not qualified 
for their posts; 2) Your Majesty does not 
understand the plight of the people, and 
those at court lack opportunity to report 
directly to Your Majesty about state prob- 
lems; 3) the educated classes often act 
without due consideration and _ are 
interested only in their own selfish ends; 4) 
the court always wants to add to its wealth 
and the people are too heavily taxed; 5) 
demoralization and immorality prevail 
throughout the country. Under such circum- 
stances Your Majesty must be determined 
to exert an effort to appoint men of abil- 
ity and substance to every Office, and to 
eradicate those practices which have been 
causing mischief; then the government will 
be in good order and the country will be 
safe from danger. The emperor, however, 
paid no attention. Concerned for his 
country and its people, Yeh often made 
similar remonstrances, but only in two or 
three cases out of ten were his sugges- 
tions accepted and carried out, in spite of 
the emperor’s respect for him. Being unable 
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to realize any of his goals, Yeh repeatedly 
asked permission to resign, even going so 
far as to say: “Your Majesty should ac- 
cept the suggestions of a grand secretary. 
If you do not want to adopt them, what 
is the use of my remaining in office?” 
But he was not allowed to leave. 

Early in 1612 Yeh was ill for about 
a month; during that time all memorials 
and reports were brought to his home for 
scrutiny. In March, 1613, as grand secre- 
tary he was required to take reponsibility 
for the metropolitan examination; at the 
same time he had to draft proposed 
rescripts for the throne. Because of this 
dual responsibility he was forced to do his 
work in the examination hall itself. These 
two situations, especially the latter one, 
were considered unusual and had seldom 
happened previously under the Ming. From 
the beginning of 1609, the Grand Secre- 
tariat in reality had a single grand secre- 
tary, Yeh Hsiang-kao. So in the course 
of the following years Yeh frequently 
requested the emperor to enlarge the 
Secretariat. Finally, on October 31, 1613, 
the emperor appointed Fang Ts’ung-che 
(ECCP, p. 176) and Wu Tao-nan (see 
Ch’en Yi-pi). 

At the end of 1612 a lavishly con- 
structed palace was put up in Loyang for 
the prince of Fu, Chu Ch’ang-hsiin (see 
Cheng Kuei-fei). The ministry of Works 
submitted a memorial to the throne 
strongly supported by Yeh requesting the 
emperor to let the prince of Fu move 
there immediately; the emperor, however, 
refused to comply. Pressed by many 
officials who made the same request, the 
emperor finally replied (1613) that the 
prince of Fu would not be ordered to go 
to his domain unless four million mou of 
fertile land was made ready for him. This 
order Yeh vigorously opposed and he 
made use of every opportunity to admon- 
ish the emperor. Eventually in May, 1614, 
the prince left Peking for Loyang. At the 
same time his domain was limited to one 
million nine hundred thousand mou—even 
this provision of course added greatly to 
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the burden of the people. 

In spite of numerous honors bestowed 
during the years 1611 and on, Yeh’s sense 
of frustration increased. In 1614 he 
applied for retirement more insistently; at 
last on September 26 of the same year he 
was permitted to resign. As soon as Chu 
Ch’ang-lo mounted the throne (1620) Yeh 
was recalled to Peking, but he refused to 
go. About a month later, the emperor 
died, to be succeeded by Chu Yu-chiao 
(ECCP). Yeh was again summoned to 
court, but remained at home. Only on 
December 7, 1621, did he arrive at the 
capital to serve as titular minister of Per- 
sonnel and concurrently grand secretary. 

At the beginning of his reign, the 
new emperor appointed a number of able 
men to high office, and the hope was 
widespread that a genuine reform in gov- 
ernment would ensue. The emperor, how- 
ever, was less than fifteen years of age 
and his immaturity gave the eunuch Wei 
Chung-hsien (ECCP) his opportunity. In 
May, 1621, Wei tentatively accused another 
eunuch Wang An (see Kao P’an-lung), 
his rival and a friend of the Tung-lin 
party, of a supposed affront to the throne. 
Shortly afterward, Wang An was put out 
of the way and subsequently murdered by 
Wei’s followers. Early in 1622 Wei managed 
the dismissal of the minister of Person- 
nel, Chou Chia-mu (q.v.). A few months 
later the minister of Justice, Wang Chi 
Ef CT. ERB, Pth. HEA, cs 1589), the 
minister of Rites, Sun Shen-hsing, and the 
censor-in-chief, Tsou Ytian-piao (qq.v.), 
were all attacked and removed from 
Office at the instigation of Wei. Yeh made 
every effort to put a stop to these develop- 
ments, but even his influence was of 
no avail. As a consequence he too fell 
afoul of the unscrupulous eunuch. 

In 1623 Supervising Secretary Ch’en 
Liang-hsiin BR fi Zi| (cs 1613) presented a 
memorial to the throne attacking Wei and 
his followers. As there was a sentence in 
the memorial that read “the country’s 
fortunes are reaching their nadir,” Wei put 
Ch’en in jail and wanted to inivolve 
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many men in the case and punish them 
with equal severity. Yeh strongly opposed 
his move declaring that if Wei did this 
he would resign from office instantly. 
This halted Wei but only momentarily. 
Ch’en Liang-hsiin suffered simply the 
penalty of forfeiting some of his salary, 
and Wei’s threats were not carried out. 
Because those officials who were opposed 
to Wei always relied on Yeh for support, 
Wei detested him, and by making use of 
every pretext made trouble for him again 
and again. Yeh repeatedly begged to be 
retired but permission was not granted. 

In the summer of 1624 Wan Ching 
(see Chien Shih-sheng), a vice director 
in the ministry of Works, Was condemned 
to be flogged in the court because of 
an accusation he brought against Wei. 
Although Yeh exerted himself in Wan’s 
behalf, the sentence was carried out and 
Wan died as aresult of the beating. A few 
days later, a fellow townsman of Yeh, 
Censor Lin Ju-chu {YH (T. AB. VOL, 
d. 1647), fearing similar punishment for 
whipping a eunuch, fled to Tsun-hua 3, 
Pei-Chihli. Since it was said that Lin was 
Yeh’s son-in-law, Wei had his men make 
a strict search of Yeh’s residence in Pe- 
king. Ultimately Lin was seized at Tsun- 
hua and was flogged in the court, but he 
survived the ordeal. In the face of this 
situation, Yeh more insistently asked for 
retirement, and on August 22, 1624, his 
petition was granted. After his departure, 
Wei and his followers became all-power- 
ful, and the members of the Tung-lin party 
lost a very important supporter at court. 
In 1625 Wei, by means of false accusa- 
tions, brought about the death of vice 
censor-in-chief Yang Lien (ECCP) and 
assistant censor-in-chief Tso Kuang-tou 
(q.v.). At the same time many other offi- 
cials of like mind were demoted, dismissed, 
or exiled. 

After the middle of the Ming dynasty, 
especially after the Cheng-te era, those 
officials who committed offenses and _in- 
censed an emperor were often brought 
before the Wu-men 4-4 (Meridian gate) 
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in front of the palace to be bastinadoed. 
This was called t’ing-chang Z£#{ (flogging 
in the court). Being inalterably opposed 
to this punishment, Yeh strove for its 
abolition. While he served as grand secre- 
tary, it was seldom imposed except in a 
few cases such as those of Wan Ching 
and Lin Ju-chu. Immediately before his 
retirement in 1624, Yeh once again spoke 
his mind to the emperor about it. From 
that time on, although the offending offi- 
cials sometimes died of maltreatment in 
jail, this punishment was not resorted to. 

Yeh died in the autumn of 1627 
(about the same time as the emperor, whose 
death occurred on September 30), but the 
news of his passing was not reported to 
the court until May 8, 1628. In _ the 
following year he was posthumously given 
the official title of grand preceptor of the 
emperor and canonized as Wen-chung 3 
2 (cultured and loyal). He was buried on 
Mount T’ai-ling 244 \lj in Min-hsien fajRR, 
Fukien. Later a shrine called Yang-chih 
tz’u {fj Ei] was erected in his honor at 
the foot of Feng-huang shan |A\ All) near 
Fu-ch’ing. 

Yeh Hsiang-kao was a man of justice 
and prudence. For years he stood high in 
the estimation of the people; he was 
considered also a true friend of the Tung- 
lin party. At the same time he was a patron 


of the Catholic missionaries. Though 
he did not actually enter the Church, 
he was favorably disposed towards its 


doctrine. He was on especially close terms 
with Giulio Aleni (qg.v.); it is said that 
much of Aleni’s success in Fukien was 
due to Yeh’s influence. 

During the Ming period, most Fukien- 
ese could speak only their own dialect, 
which many other Chinese do not under- 
stand. After Yang Jung (q.v.) and Ch’en 
Shan Bul (T. 7, 4, native of Sha- 
hsien y>B%, Fukien, 1365-1434) served in 
the Grand Secretariat—the former from 
1402 to 1440 and the latter from 1427 to 
1429—there was no_- Fukienese who 
entered it until Yeh MHsiang-kao and Li 
T’ing-chi were appointed in 1607. 
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Yeh was the author of a number of 
books, the more important being Ts’ang- 
hsia ts’ao B84, 20 ch., Hsii-ts’ao FRE, 20 
ch., Yii-ts'ao REL, 14 ch., Ssu-i kao WRF, 
8 ch., and Chii-pien Bf (the last being 
a chronological record. of his own career). 
An interesting feature of the Yii-ts’ao is 
a section on the dialect of Liao tung 
(Liao yen 3€= in chiian 14). All five of 
these came to be listed in the catalogue 
of prohibited books over a century later; 
fortunately copies of each are still extant. 
He also supervised the compilation of 
the Kuang-tsung shih-lu, 8 ch., completed in 
1623. A manuscript copy of this version 
is said to be in Seoul. It was later revised 
twice. Yeh’s memorials, some 850 all told, 
were collected under the title Lun-fei 
tsou-ts'ao Bez, 30 ch., hsii #® ts’ao, 
14 ch.; this item too was to be prohibited, 
but copies have been preserved in Peking, 
Foochow, Tokyo, and the Library of Cong- 
ress (the last part only). 

Yeh had a son named Yeh Ch’eng- 
hsiieh px (T. 7%), who served as exec- 
utive assistant in the seal office. In the 
year 1607, when his father became grand 
secretary, Yeh Ch’eng-hsueh, together with 
the magistrate of his native place, Ling 
Han-ch’ung #7, began the erection of 
a pagoda called Jui-yln t’a #iSes4. It was 
not completed until 1615, however, a year 
after the older Yeh had resigned for the 
first time. This monument, “constructed 
nearly throughout of magnificent green- 
stone,” writes Gustav Ecke, “constitutes 
one of the landmarks of the town.” 
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Chou Tao-chi 


YEH Hsien-tsu #78 (T. SE. Atk. H. 


Chel, Hlt0. FREE. RRA. RSIBA), 
1566-1641, scholar, official, and dramatist, 


was a native of Yu-yao fk, Chekiang. 
His family originally lived in Soochow 
and claimed Yeh Meng-te (1077-1148) as 
their ancestor. Yeh Hsien-tsu’s grandfather, 
Yeh Hstian 38% (cs 1538), had _ served 
as a bureau director in the ministry of 
Works and his father, Yeh Feng-ch’un 3& 
x (T. HE, H. AIFF, February 19, 1532- 
September 12, 1589, cs 1565), had a num- 
ber of appointments, rising to be prefect 
of Lu-chou jg) (Anhwei) in 1578, and 
prefect of Ytn-yang sf, Hukuang, in 
1582. When in the last post, on the occa- 
sion of a flood of the Han River #7k, he 
opened the official granaries to provide 
food for the refugees, without first getting 
permission from the court. He was accused 
of disobeying the regulations. Then, 
while in mourning over his father’s death, 
he was dismissed (1586). His collection 
Kung-pu chi 7.342, 16 ch., does not seems 
to be extant. 

Yeh Hsien-tsu grew up in a literary 
environment. Passing the provincial exam- 
ination in 1594, he did not graduate as 
chin-shih until 1619. He was first appointed 
magistrate of Hsin-hui #7, Kwangtung, 
where people had suffered from piratical 
depredations for years. His initial act was 
to arrest the leader of the pirates, to 
ensure local security. He also tried to 
promote education by establishing the 
Mo-ch’ing kuan j#i# fe for selected stu- 
dents. His eldest daughter, Yeh Pao-lin # 
#K (1609-76), married Huang Tsung-hsi 
(ECCP), son of Huang Tsun-su. As the 
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latter had been one of those opposed to 
Wei Chung-hsien. and was to suffer death 
(July 24, 1626) in consequence, this con- 
nection naturally had an adverse effect 
on the son-in-law at that time. In spite 
of his good reputation in Hsin-hui, Yeh 
received no promotion. Instead, Wei Chung- 
hsien saw to his transfer from Hsin-hui, 
first to serve as a judge of the Grand 
Court of Revision; and then to be secre- 
tary in the bureau of forestry and crafts 
of the ministry of Works, where he was 
put in charge of the mint. During his 
service in the ministry, the Huang-chi 
palace —1 fx} was under construction and 
at the same time the town of Ning-yiian 
ii, attacked by the Manchus, was 
successfully defended. It fell to Yeh to 
provide supplies both for construction and 
for military defense. When the Huang-chi 
palace was completed in 1626, more than 
nine hundred officials received promotion, 
Yeh among them. He was upgraded two 
ranks, and was given the appointment of 
vice minister of the Court of the Imperial 
Stud, while still in charge of the mint. In 
the same year, when the the first shrines 
were being erected in Chekiang and other 
places, in honor of Wei Chung-hsien, and 
another was ordered for Peking, Yeh 
moved from the area, for he was ashamed 
to live near it; he also refused to serve 
as a superintendent of the construction 
work. Wei’s dislike of him turned to ha- 
tred. In the following year the minister of 
Works, Hsii Ta-hua #R#{b (cs 1583), was 
dismissed on the ground of misappropriat- 
ing funds. Yeh supported Hsu by provid- 
ing him with the necessary money. This 
led to his own dismissal. 

After Chu Yu-chien (ECCP) came to 
the throne, Yeh was brought back to the 
bureaucracy as a secretary in the ministry 
of Justice in Nanking (1630), and later 
was placed in charge of the protection 
of Shun-ch’ing |IRB (Szechwan). He was 
then promoted to be surveillance vice 
commissioner of the military defense cir- 
cuit of the prefectures of Ch’en-chou [fr 
J} and Yiian-chou 7} CHukuang). His 
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successful defense of the area against 
Miao #f rebels reported to the court by 
the supreme commander, Chu Hsieh-yiian 
(see Ch’i Ch’eng-han), led to his promo- 
tion to be administration vice commis- 
sioner of Szechwan to guard Chien-ch’ang 

&. His last appointment was that of 
surveillance commissioner of Kwangsi, but 
he did not accept the post. Five years 
after his retirement, he died at home at 
the age of seventy-five. 

Yeh’s main claim to fame was not 
that of an honest official, but as dramatist 
and poet. Some of his close friends, 
such as the Buddhist monk Chan-jan 
(q.v.). and Yuan Yi-ling (see Yuan 
Chih), were also dramatists. His plays 
included the Luan-pi chi #$20(The barb 
of love), Chin-so $8 chi (The golden 
lock), and Ssu-yen JU8& chi (The four 
wantons). The first is based on a story 
of the T’ang dynasty, and reflects the 
difficult years he himself endured studying 
for the advanced degree. The second, co- 
authored by Yuan Yi-ling, is an adapta- 
tion of an early Yiian dynasty lyrical 
drama by Kuan Han-ch’ing (ca. 1220/30- 
1300/10). (For an English rendering see 
Arlington and Acton, Famous Chinese 
Plays.) The third is actually a cluster of 
four plays, each one telling a romantic 
story. It has come down in two editions. 
One copy, printed in the last days of the 
Ming, preserved in the National Peking 
Library, has been reproduced in the Ku- 
pen hsi-ch’ii ts’ung-k’an THAR HAE FI), series 
2. Several others of his ch’uan-ch’i {&2 
plays are known by title only. Of those 
called tsa-chi #£8i, Yeh is said to have 
composed twenty, but only ‘eight have 
survived. These include ones with Bud- 
dhist, romantic, and historical themes. Two 
of them are considered outstanding: /-shui- 
han 37K3e (Everlasting fame), which is 
woven around the story of Ching K’o (d. 
227 B.C.), would-be assassin of the king 
of Ch’in, and Ma-tso FB) chi (A tale of 
scorn). Of his other writings two have 
survived, both reproduced in the Li-chao- 
lu #BRRIR tsung-shu; they are entitled 
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CWing-chin-yiian fu-ts'ao FRSA EA ARE, 1 ch., 
and Kuang-lien-chu JR3#ER, 1 ch. A scatter- 
ing of his poetry is also extant. 
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YEH Po-chi #£(46 (T. (RF), died late 
in 1376 or early in 1377, was a native of 
Ning-hai “#¥g, Chekiang. Two items of 
information are recorded about his youth: 
one, that he became an expert on ritual, 
and by his early twenties was already 
known for that throughout his district, 
households conducting a wedding or a 
funeral frequently consulting him on 
forms and proprieties, and asking him to 
serve as master of ceremonies; two, that 
he was apparently somewhat  officious 
about correcting anyone’s lapses in behavior 
or morality, but people all recognized his 
sincerity and lack of malice, and therefore 
were not angered. 
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Because he demonstrated expert 
knowledge of the Classics, Yeh Po-chii was 
sent as a student to the National Univer- 
sity at Nanking by direct recommendation, 
one of the standard means of recruitment 
in his day. He did not study there long. 
At that time the National University had 
thousands of students, and served as a 
vast talent pool from which the central 
administration was accustomed to draw 
for many kinds of service. Its students 
frequently were sent on special missions, 
or appointed directly to office. On April 
9, 1375, the emperor ordered that univer- 
sity students found to be “older and of 
Superior virtue” be selected for assignment 
to district or prefectural schools in the 
north as teachers. Yeh must have been 
among the three hundred sixty-six sent 
off at that time. He was assigned to P’ing- 
yao 283%, southwest of Taiyuan in Shansi. 
It is said that during the year and a half 
that he served there, his students came to 
hold him in respect and affection. It was 
while in that post that the event occurred 
for which he is known in history. 

The shih-lu records a number of ex- 
ceptional astronomical phenomena during 
the year 1376. Court experts considered 
them inauspicious. The emperor, whether 
on his own initiative or on that of coun- 
selors hoping to use such circumstances to 
influence his behavior, on October 22 
issued an edict noting the “disastrous 
prodigies” and seeking “frank words” 
about his rule. This was an opportunity 
for serious-minded _ scholar-officials or 
commoners to express deeply felt criti- 
cisms; these the emperor generally took 
quite seriously. By far the most noteworthy 
response came from Yeh Po-chi. It 
was a “ten thousand word memorial” dis- 
cussing at length three faults that had 
become apparent to him during the nine 
years of the new dynasty and which he 
felt were leading to grave problems. These 
were: 1) the scale of enfeoffment of 
the imperial princes was _ excessive; 2) 
harsh punishment was too heavily relied 
upon; and 3) the government was seeking 
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too hasty improvement resulting from its 
rule. It was a perceptive and courageous 
memorial. Historians have quoted it at 
length from Ming times onward, regard- 
ing it as an important document in 
political history, but mostly stressing the 
first section of it, which discussed the 
system of enfeoffing the imperial princes, 
because that seemed to foretell the 
troubles of the following reign. That is the 
part, moreover, which aroused the em- 
peror’s fury, and caused Yeh’s death. But 
all three sections of the memorial merit 
consideration in an assessment of early 
Ming. rule. 

In 1370 eight important fiefs (or nine, 
counting one which ceased to exist after 
its prince died) had been created for the 
sons of the founder born by that year, 
excluding of course the eldest, the heir 
apparent. This established the expectation 
that all of the imperial princes would be 
granted similar fiefs. To Yeh Po-chii this 
seemed to be a dangerous division of the 
central power, “weakening the trunk to 
enlarge the branches.” Yeh held that Chu 
Yiian-chang, in trying to prevent the isola- 
tion of the throne, had gone too far; he 
assumed that Chu had in mind the history 
of the recent Sung and Yiian dynasties 
during which the central power had not 
possessed reliable bases of support on the 
borders and in the provinces. Yeh was look- 
ing farther back into history. He said that 
the regional power exercised by the Ming 
princes could easily grow to the point 
where it would threaten the center, and 
that, if later it should become necessary 
to reduce the power of these feudatories, 
the center might not be able to act quick- 
ly or powerfully enough. Some advisers 
to the throne, he anticipated, were sure 
to counter with the argument that all the 
fief-holders were the Son of Heaven’s own 
flesh and blood (or, in the Chinese idiom, 
bones and flesh), and that fact assured 
their loyalty. Not so, explained Yeh, for 
when one looks into history one finds too 
many instances where imperial kinsmen 
in similar situations had defied the central 
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authority and attempted, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, to displace it. He made specific 
reference to Han and Chin history, 
especially to the Rebellion of the Seven 
Feudatories in the Former Han; this was 
a favorite historical subject in early Ming 
court discussions of the lessons of history, 
and one used again in analyzing the crisis 
of 1399 (see Chu Yiin-wen). The lessons 
of history are clear, Yeh concluded; 
therefore it would be appropriate now to 
alter the system, reduce the number and 
scope of the fiefs, take away their local 
administrative authority, decrease the size 
of their garrisons, and finally, divide their 
fiefs equally among the princes’ sons and 
grandsons rather than let one _ inherit 
all. 

On reading this, Chu Yiian-chang had 
one of his fits of blazing fury, roaring: 
“He is trying to stir up dissension within 
my own family.” He was expressing no 
doubt his genuine fear for the security 
of his dynasty. Yeh was brought from 
Shansi, but by the time he arrived in 
chains at the capital a chief minister was 
able to delay notice of his coming until 
the emperor was in good spirits and then 
propose that Yeh be turned over to prison 
authorities rather than have the emperor 
confront him in person. Some accounts 
have it that Yeh’s memorial was received in 
the 11th moon(December 12, 1376-January 
9, 1377), a not unreasonable lapse of 
time following the October 22 edict, con- 
sidering the distance from Nanking to 
P’ing-yao. Yeh died of starvation in pri- 
son not long afterwards. 

The Ming-shih appends to Yeh’s biog- 
raphy a comment that Yeh, in criticizing the 
system of imperial princedoms, described 
powers and responsibilities and _ levels 
of staffing and support that were not in 
fact accurate. The contemporary scholar 
Huang Chang-chien 47% has discussed 
Yeh’s memorial in relation to the Huang 
Ming  tsu-hsiin (Ancestral Instructions; 
see Chu Yuian-chang) and the changes in 
the system of enfeoffment. He agrees that 
some of the points raised by Yeh were 
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inaccurate; they referred to an_ earlier 
system that had been promulgated in 1373, 
and already altered early in 1376. Huang 
concludes that Yeh, teaching far off in 
Shansi, simply had not learned about the 
latest revision of the Ancestral Instructions. 
The main points of Yeh’s criticism still 
applied, nevertheless, and the emperor’s 
anger was not aroused by those discrep- 
ancies of detail, however important. 
The system of strongly garrisoned 
princedoms endured, and many later his- 
torians have credited Yeh with having 
foreseen the situation leading to the civil 
war and usurpation by Chu Ti (q.v.). 
Probably because of this, Yeh was among 
the early Ming officials posthumously 
awarded rank and name (Chung-min ‘% 
Re) by the Southern Ming court at Nan- 
king in 1645. 

The other two parts of Yeh’s long 
memorial reveal much about the conditions 
of government in the early years of the 
Hung-wu era. The second section stresses 
the special significance of a dynastic 
founder’s reign in establishing the prece- 
dents that will become fixed in practice. 
“The emperor in establishing the dynastic 
foundations leaves a model that will 
endure for a hundred generations; his 
every action will have binding force 
upon his sons and grandsons.” And suc- 
cessful dynastic founders, he cautions, 
have always employed virtue to solidify 
the people’s acceptance of their rule; to 
rely heavily on punishments with which 
to intimidate the people is to lose their 
confidence. There follows a lucid analysis 
of the ways in which harsh punishments 
induce faults in administration, destroy 
the effectiveness of public servants, un- 
dermine public morality, and in the long 
run defeat their purpose. Of particular 
interest is Yeh’s outspoken comment on a 
situation widely recognized but seldom 
mentioned in the early years—reluctance 
of qualified persons to accept office. He 
notes the government’s urgent need for 
talented recruits to officialdom and goes 
on to criticize the ill-considered ways of 
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recruiting persons. 

The last section notes how long it 
took for the glorious ages in the past to 
achieve their ultimate perfection, and how 
patient the sage-like model rulers were in 
leading their people gradually into upright 
ways and harmonious government. In fact, 
the Ming success in these first nine years 
has not been inconsiderable, Yeh notes. 
The empire is at last unified and at peace, 
the standards have been corrected, and 
the disintegration of the previous era has 
been reversed. Therefore, he suggested, 
don’t be overhasty in demanding results 
of each new governmental measure; don’t 
constantly express anger at failures, inter- 
vene to slaughter those who have erred, 
issue new laws and revised regulations, 
and by intimidation try to bring about 
instant success. He maintained that con- 
tinued good influence from the radiant 
imperial personage would gradually trans- 
form the society, as the warm sun of 
springtime gradually melts the ice at the 
edges of the ponds. That does not happen 
quickly, Yeh reminded the ruler, but it 
happens surely. 

Yeh Po-chii was particularly critical 
of the educational system in relationship 
to recruitment of officials; he felt that 
the government was misusing the system 
in its eagerness to recruit talent for serv- 
ice. Many vacancies in schools for both 
teachers and students existed, he noted, 
and their functioning was seriously im- 
paired. The best students merely had time 
to indicate an aptitude, but never to 
acquire sound learning, before their stud- 
ies were disrupted by appointment. In 
effect Yeh was criticizing the path by 
which he himself had risen quickly to 
official status. Early Ming government has 
often been praised for its broad base of 
selection, rapid upward mobility for talented 
men, and for the greatly expanded Na- 
tional University where students could be 
drawn directly into positions and respon- 
sibility. Yeh praised the Sung dynasty for 
the excellence of its educational system 
and the high level of public morality that 
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it achieved, and blamed the Mongol Yiian 
for having undermined all of that. This 
resentment against Mongol influence on 
traditional Chinese standards of behavior 
was a popular point with Chu Yiian-chang 
and, in fact, expressed an attitude quite 
generally held among the literati of early 
Ming. On this point and in the other 
criticisms of government Yeh’s remarks 
were not greatly different from those 
expressed by others, and often accepted 
by Chu Yiian-chang (see Lien Tzu-ning. 
and Hsieh Chin). Only his comments on 
the imperial household system went 
beyond the point that the emperor could 
tolerate, it would seem, although he was 
beginning to display the erratic suspicion 
and uncontrollable anger that came increas- 
ingly to mark his reign. 

Yeh Po-chii’s biography has often 
been coupled with that of a fellow native 
of Ning-hai, Cheng Shih-li #§--Fl] (T. & 
#), who also submitted a memorial of 
criticism in October, 1376, and who like- 
wise died as a consequence. Fang Hsiao-ju 
(q.v.) wrote a joint biography of the two 


early in the Chien-wen era, linking 
their histories, and many _ subsequent 
historians have continued to do_ the 


same. Fang, also a native of Ning-hai, 
was interested in Yeh and Cheng for that 
reason, but also for other’ reasons. 
Yeh’s warnings about the princedoms 
justified the attitudes of Fang and other 
loyalists toward Chu Ti in his efforts to 
usurp the throne. And Cheng Shih-li’s 
memorial dealt with the injustice done to 
over a hundred loyal and upright officials 
caught in a technical impropriety in the 
use of official seals, and all sentenced to 
execution or banishment just at that time. 
Fang’s father, serving as a magistrate in 
Shantung, had been one of _ those 
executed. Cheng Shih-li’s elder brother 
Cheng Shih-yiian 7— was another. Known 
as the k’ung-yin an Z@AJZ (the case of 
the pre-stamped documents), it concerned 
an administrative practice that had 
grown quite general. The documents used 
for reporting tax revenue’ shipments 
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from localities to the central government 
were pre-stamped with the official seals 
of the responsible magistrates, but the 
Spaces indicating precise amounts were 
left open until the ministry in Nanking 
had checked out actual receipts and could 
give final figures. The practice was made 
necessary by the time and distance separa- 
ting the sending offices and the receiving 
ministry, by difficulties in calculating the 
amounts used in transit, and by the fact 
that the slightest discrepancy would render 
a document invalid. In order to obviate 
the necessity of canceling documents and 
sending messengers back and forth to 
deliver corrected ones, a special form of 
the magistral seals was devised to be used 
for this purpose only, and the documents 
were stamped with it. When the emperor 
learned of this practice, technically improper 
but both reasonable and firmly fixed 
in practice, he again was enraged at what 
he thought might be collusion to conceal 
official cheating. To make an example to 
officialdom, he ordered all district and 
prefectural officials whose names were 
among those found on pre-stamped docu- 
ments to be executed, whether or not 
charges of cheating could be made against 
them. Many superior officials were done 
away with, but no high official within the 
central government was willing to risk 
the emperor’s anger and plead their case. 

Cheng Shih-li was aware of a limita- 
tion in the criticisms invited by the em- 
peror in his edict of October 22, 1376: no 
one was allowed to use the occasion to 
plead a _ private cause. Therefore Cheng 
worded his memorial with that in mind, 
saying that, by preventing the emperor 
from making a great error that would affect 
the whole administration, he was serving 
a public cause. The emperor, however, 
who was always suspicious of a _ plot 
among his underlings, first attempted to 
discover who had engineered Cheng’s 
action. Finding no organized conspiracy, 
he ruled that Cheng was merely pleading 
for a family member, and sentenced him 
to perform hard labor at P’u-k’ou }FO 
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(north of Nanking) where he died later. 
Cheng’s memorial also details aspects of 
early Ming administration, and is a docu- 
ment of considerable interest to the his- 
torian of Ming institutions. 
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YEH Shao-ylan #£7G22 CT. (pe, H. XK 
#), December 31, 1589-November 11, 
1648, poet, came from a_ distinguished 
family whose home was situated near 
Lake Fen yy} in the southern part 
of Wu-chiang ‘2jyl, south of Soochow. His 
father, Yeh Chung-ti mAs (d. 1599), be- 
came a chin-shih in 1587 in the same class 
as Yuan Huang(q.v.), a close friend from 
childhood. The two families lived not far 
apart, although the Yiian properties were 
located in the contiguous district of Chia- 
shan 325, Chekiang province. In 1589, 
when Yeh Chung-ti and his wife were on 
their way to Peking for an assignment, 
Yeh Shao-yiian was born in an inn on the 
Grand Canal at Lin-ch’ing fay, Shantung. 
It seems that an astroJoger made a com- 
ment to the effect that the child could 
not survive his tenth birthday. According 
to popular belief, when the messenger of 
death called a name, the one who an- 
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swered to it would be taken away. Hence 
any child whose death at a certain age 
was predicted could, by being adopted by 
foster parents, live under an alias until 
he had passed that age. The prediction was 
made early in 1590, at the time when Yeh 
Chung-ti began his term as magistrate of 
Yu-tien --AH, east of Peking, and while 
Yuan Huang was occupying a similar 
post in the adjoining district, Pao-ti ¢¥4Hf. 
Yeh Shao-ytian’s parents took him at the 
age of four months to Pao-ti to live with 
Yuan Huang as his foster son. In 1592 
Yuan, before going to Korea to fight the 
Japanese, sent his family back to Chia- 
shan with the Yeh child in their care. It 
was after his birthday in 1598 that the 
boy returned to his own family and began 
to live under his own name, Yeh Shao- 
yuan, which means the Yeh who carries 
on the Yiian tradition—an expression of 
gratitude. After his father died a year 
later, he again received help and instruc- 
tion from Yiian Huang and was practic- 
ally brought up with his son, Yiian Yen 
(see Yuan Huang). The two passed the 
provincial examination in the same year 
(1624), Yuan in Hangchow and Yeh at 
Nanking. Then both qualified for the chin- 
shih in Peking a year later; so also did a 
cousin, Yeh Shao-jung #8 (T. 2&3, d. ca. 
1670). Of the three Yeh Shao-jung fared 
best in his official career, serving as 
censor inspector in Kwangtung (1633-35) 
and Shansi (1638), and minister of the 
Grand Court of Revision (January 1641-42), 
accumulating wealth as he did so. Yiian 
Yen went in 1626 to Kwangtung to act 
as a magistrate and died there a year 
later. 

Yeh Shao-ylian’s term in the bureauc- 
racy was brief. After serving as an in- 
structor in the military school at Nanking 
(1627) and in the National University in 
Peking (1628) he held for two years the 
post of a secretary in the ministry of 
Works (1628-30). During the Manchu 
invasion of 1630 he took part in the de- 
fense of Peking, being responsible for the 
deepening of the moat along the east 
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wall and for control of the military 
supply depot, K’uei-chia ch’ang AAA RR, in 
the southeastern corner of Peking. The 
behavior of the eunuchs supervising public 
works at this time of national crisis 
greatly disheartened him; he found them 
abusing the people and busily lining their 
own pockets. He also witnessed the firing 
of new guns, some ‘of which exploded 
because the officer in charge, who had 
received a bribe, tampered with the 
powder in order to put the blame on the 
minister of Works, Nan Chi-i (q.v.). 
According to Yeh’s autobiography, the can- 
non, presented by Hsti Kuang-ch’i(ECCP), 
exploded at that time too, because the 
emperor, who was present, ordered the 
use of an excessive amount of gunpowder. 
After the disaster the emperor ordered 
Strict observation of Hsii’s directions on 
the use and care of western style fire- 
arms. 

Late in 1630 Yeh Shao-yiian asked 
for leave to be with his mother who was 
then over seventy years of age. He had 
been in charge of supplying the govern- 
ment with military equipment worth over 
forty thousand taels and made an accurate 
account of all transactions. In the end he 
could not even finance his own passage 
home without a loan from his wife’s 
younger brother, Shen Tzu-cheng 7A & 
(T. @)B. H. Yee, 1591-January 31, 1633), 
whose income in Peking as a private 
adviser on military affairs to high officials 
was better than his. Yeh knew that his 
honesty had exasperated his predecessors, 
superiors, and expectant successors, who 
thought him a fool, but he could not have 
acted otherwise. He related how in 1625 
a friend promised him appointment to the 
Hanlin Academy on the payment of six- 
teen hundred taels instead of the regular 
price of two thousand, and when he re- 
fused the friend called him too impractical 
(KE): 

Early in 1631 Yeh arrived home two 
days before the lunar New Year’s Day, 
and so was able to celebrate it with his 
entire family together. His wife, Shen I- 
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hsiu HS (T. 9g, 1590-1635), a noted 
poet, was the daughter of Shen Ch’ung 
Be (T. 45, H. BAT, 1562-1622, cs 1595), 
a second cousin of Shen Ching (q.v.). 
Their marriage in 1605 was a celebrated 
event in the Soochow area, for they were 
known as a well-favored and talented 
couple. They had eight sons and four 
daughters. The three older daughters, Yeh 
Wan-wan #1. (CT. HAs, 1610-January 31, 
1633), Yeh Hsiao-wan /\\#_ (T. FA#H, b. 
1613), and Yeh Hsiao-luan @# (T. BB, 
Heh, 1616-32), were gifted and versed 
in poetry. The eldest daughter married 
a grandson of Yuan Huang; the second 
daughter married Shen Yung-chen 3k##, 
a grandson of Shen Ching. 

The third daughter, Yeh Hsiao-luan, 
was brought up by her uncle, Shen Tzu- 
cheng, also a poet, as was his wife, Chang 
Ch’ien-ch’ien a§f§(§ (1594-1627). When 
Yeh Hsiao-luan left the Shen household 
in 1625 to return home, she surprised her 
parents by her pleasing appearance and 
gracious manners. Two years later, at the 
age of eleven, she began to study the art 
of poetry; at thirteen came the game wei- 
ch’i fst, and at fifteen, painting and 
music. Her father commented on _ her 
looks as unsurpassed. Her mother, in a 
sketch of MHsiao-luan’s life, summarized 
the girl’s appearance as one of unusual 
beauty. At that time she was betrothed to 
a certain Chang Li-p’ing #é\72.. Five days 
before the wedding she passed away. Her 
parents, grief stricken, wrote eulogies of 
her and believed that she became a Taoist 
goddess. Seventy days later her eldest 
sister, Wan-wan, died of a disease of the 
lung, but probably her unhappy marriage 
affected her health, for her husband 
completely ignored her. In April, 1635, 
Yeh Shao-yiian’s second son, Yeh Shih- 
ch’eng tth(} (T. BEA, b. 1618) succumbed 
to heart failure after failing in the exam- 
ination required for entrance to the local 
school, while his elder and a younger 
brother succeeded. Half a year later their 
mother also died. 

Yeh Shao-yiian, 


grieved by _ these 
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losses, was determined to perpetuate their 
memory. It was rather unusual for a girl 
to be educated, and Yeh was appreciative 
of the extraordinary fact that so many of 
his female kinsfolk had learned the art 
of poetry. From 1632 to 1636 he edited 
and published their works and the eulogies 
about them, his own included, in a 
collection known as Wu-meng-t’ang chi 4 
ser 42 consisting of the following titles: 
Li-ch’ui FB and Mei-hua shih exezy by 
Shen I-hsiu; Ch’ou-yen #K= by Yeh Wan- 
wan; Fan-sheng-hsiang jR+EA by Yeh 
Hsiao-luan; Yiian-yang meng 2, a 
drama by Yeh Hsiao-wan; Yao-wen %§F¥ 
and Hsii #8 yao-wen, accounts by Yeh 
himself relating that Yeh Hsiao-luan had 
become a goddess or “immortal” and 
telling of a séance at which she appeared; 
jen ssu ff \ , selected writings of forty- 
four women,edited by Shen I-hsiu; Po-wen 
tsao We, by Yeh Shih-ch’eng; Cfh’in- 
chai yiian 278%, eulogies of his mother, 
wife, daughters, and sons, by Yeh Shao- 
yuan; Chi-yen ai IiE E32, eulogies of Shen 
I-hsiu by her sons and daughters; and 
T’ung-lien hsii-so fZtE #84, more eulogies. 
The following items were added later: 
Ling-hu chi #4, writings by another 
son, Yeh Shih-jung it~ (T. gyi, 1619- 
40), and Chiung-hua ching #8{4¢$%, describ- 
ing a séance in 1642 during which Yeh 
Shao-ytian learned that his deceased wife 
and daughters had all become goddesses. 

Yeh Shao-yiian did not remarry; in 
1636, then forty-seven years of age, he 
arranged marriages for the last two slave 
girls in the family. In 1637, after seeing 
his father’s name entered into the Wu- 
chiang district shrine of local worthies, 
he completed his autobiography, T’ien-liao 
tzu-chuan nien-pu KB A Bee AS. A supple- 
ment, Nien-pu hsii *§, concludes with 
entries dated in August, 1645, when the 
Manchus crushed all resistance in the area 
and enforced the order toshave the fore- 
head and braid the hair in a queue. Yeh 
finished his autobiography on the day 
that he left. his, home wandventeredata 
monastery to be tonsured as a_ Buddhist 
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monk, a symbolic way of showing resist- 
ance to the alien conquerors. He took no 
active part in the military resistance 
under the fellow townsman, Wu Yang 
(ECCP, p. 102), but tried to keep a re- 
cord of those who did, among whom were 
some of his own relatives. When he died 
in 1648, he left a diary which he kept 
from September, 1645, to October, 1648, 
entitled Chia-hsing jih-chu AFF AY, 8 cA. 
written under his Buddhist name, Mu-fu 
Ai CH. FEMI); also a collection of 
anecdotes, entitled T’ien-liao nien-pu pieh- 
chi ¥i)z¢. For two hundred years his writ- 
ings remained in manuscript; only in the 
19th century were the autobiography and 
an imperfect edition of the diary printed. 
The autobiographical material, anecdotes, 
and a work entitled Hu-yin wai-shih }#fi[2 
ASH first appeared in 1906, being 
published by Teng Shih 8 # in his Kuo-ts’ui 
tsung-shu [x eS =. Later the autobiogra- 
phy, supplement, and the diary were in- 
cluded in Liu Ch’eng-kan’s 3l| Kis? Chia-yeh 
tang 3.3é%! ts’ung-shu (1918). 

In the 1930s, when the late Ming 
style of impressionistic prose came into 
vogue, Yeh Shao-yiian’s writings became 
popular too. An edition of his autobiog- 
raphy and supplement is included in the 
Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh chen-pen Ppa Bes 
AR tsung-shu of 1936, where, together 
with the anecdotes and the diary, they 
are given the collective title Yeh T’ien-liao 
ssu-chung JUf#. The same collection also 
incorporates a new edition of the Wu- 
meng-t’ang chiian-chi, thus furthering the 
popularity of the poems of Yeh’s wife 
and daughters. Their poems in tz’u style 
may also be found in the anthology Hsiao- 
tan-luan-shih kuei-hsiu tzu /\\Ra@R SS BOA 
an), under the following titles: Li-ch’ui 
tzu by Shen I-hsiu, Fang-hsiieh hsiian 35 
Eriif tzu by Yeh Wan-wan,and Shu-hsiang 
ko thASBY tz’u by Yeh Hsiao-luan. They 
are obviously copied from the Wu-meng- 
Pang chi. 

In the late Ming period, perhaps more 
than at any other time, the belief in 
communication with the deceased, in 
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reincarnation, and in the transformation to 
a god or immortal after death, was quite 
prevalent. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i(ECCP), himself 
a believer, records that in the Soochow 
area there were séances, at which Yeh’s 
wife and eldest daughter appeared as 
Ch’an Buddhist spirits of the T’ien-tai 
G@ sect; Yeh Hsiao-luan, at first as a 
Taoist spirit, is supposed to have been 
converted later to that sect too. Among 
the fourteen poems by Yeh Hsiao-luan in 
Chvien’s anthology of Ming poetry, Lieh- 
ch’ao shih-chi, three are described as com- 
posed after death and _ revealed during 
séances. The Wu-meng-t’ang chi, of course 
contains many more such poems. An ink 
slab supposedly belonging to Yeh Hsiao- 
luan came into the possession of a certain 
Wang Shou-mai = 223%; he printed a col- 
lection in 1856, entitled Yen yiian chi-lu fA 
PRES, which included descriptions of her 
and the ink slab, and some reports of 
séances in which she is said to have 
appeared. 

Yeh Shao-yiian left two collections of 
poems, Tien-liao chi and Lii-chu chi HEB 
#.which do not seem to be extant. Some 
of his writings may be found in the Wu- 
meng-t'ang chi and several other anthol- 
ogies. They were conspicuously left out 
by Ch’ien Ch’ien-i in his anthology which, 
however, included some poems by Yeh’s 
wife and daughters. A collection of poems, 
entitled Ts’un-yii ts’ao 47 by his 
second daughter, Yeh MHsiao-wan, was 
printed about 1684 by her younger brother, 
Yeh Hsieh # (T. BHA, H CE, #1, 
1627-1703); he was Yeh Shao-yiian’s sixth 
son. It appears that he registered under 
his original name, Yeh Shih-kuan ttt(g, 
when he became a student in the school 
of the neighboring district, Chia-shan. 
After 1648 he changed his name to Yeh 
Hsieh, became a student of the prefectural 
school of Chia-hsing 3258, and proceeded 
to take the civil examinations until he 
became a chin-shih in 1670. During his 
first and only assignment, as magistrate 
of Pao-ying #}f on the Grand Canal 
north of Yangchow (1675-January, 1677), 
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he tried to serve conscientiously but was 
in the end cashiered. It was the time of 
the San-fan war when troops and supplies 
were transported continuously on_ the 
canal, making excessive demands on the 
post stations; yet the Manchu government 
had just ordered a general reduction in 
allowances, which resulted in the people 
in each district supplying more service on 
a smaller budget. This meant that the 
Chinese people were forced to finance 
the alien military power to conquer them- 
selves, with Yeh Hsieh as one of the 
agents. It happened that the people of 
Pao-ying had been suffering from floods 
for several years and could not bear any 
additional tax burden. When Yeh Hsieh 
was discharged on the ground that he 
lacked the ability to meet the situation, he 
had to assume the deficit of the post station 
as his personal debt. It took him years 
to pay it off by teaching students at home 
and by occasionally serving as adviser 
to officials as far away as Kwangtung 
and Shensi. He left a literary collection, 
Chi-chi chi GRE, 33 ch., and a work 
on poetry, Yiian-shih RR. 4 ch. These and 
a number of critical remarks on the writ- 
ings of Wang Wan(ECCP), entitled Wang 
wen chai-miao {E 3%}, were reprinted by 
Yeh Te-hui (BDRC) in 1915-17. 
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YEH Sheng #:5% (T. arb, H. (es, EAR, 
MRA, RHA, Pth. ac#t), 1420-74, 


official, scholar, and bibliophile, was a 
native of K’un-shan fiilj in the prefecture 
of Soochow. After becoming a _ chin-shih 
in 1445, he was appointed a _ supervising 
secretary in the War ministry’s office of 
scrutiny. During the crisis of 1449, when 
Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen(q.v.) was captured 
by the Mongols, Yeh began to be noticed 
for his outspokenness. He first proposed 
the punishment of all those who had 
abandoned the emperor and slipped back 
to the capital. Then he proposed the 
selection of officers to train new troops 
in preparation for the launching of a 
counterattack. When the emperor’s younger 
brother, Prince Ch’eng #f{= (Chu Ch’i- 
yu, 2hg-va) fecascéended Htheiiitthrone wa Yeh 
protested against the custom of bestowing 
presents and honors in a new reign, in 
the light of the recent catastrophe. Later 
in the same year, when the Mongols 
threatened Peking, Yeh again offered his 
counsel on various military and strategic 
matters. 

After the crisis had eased, he received 
a promotion to chief supervising sec- 
retary, and was sent to rehabilitate the 
refugees in Honan (1450). When the new 
monarch reportedly tended to indulge 
more in pleasure than in public business, 
Yeh succeeded in persuading him to hold 
additional audiences at noon. In official 
conferences Yeh frequently expressed his 
opinions freely, paying little heed to the 
fact that his own status was a junior one. 
Some senior officials resented his forward- 
ness, and gave him the nickname of 
Yeh Shao-pao #2-)4%, or Yeh the Junior 
Guardian, mocking him for his bravado. 
At the same time, however, they re- 
cognized his ability. 

In 1451 he received the appointment 
of right administration vice commissioner 
of Shansi with the specific duties of super- 
vising military supplies for the frontier 
troops in Hstian-fu, northwest of Peking. 
While holding the same rank he was later 
given the duties of a consultant to regional 
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commander Sun An fA (d. 1471), 
native of Kao-yu —# in the lower Yang- 
tze valley, who was then assistant com- 
missioner-in-chief stationed in Hsiian-fu. 
The northern part of this area had been 
abandoned during the emergency of 1449. 
In cooperation with Sun An, Yeh helped 
to resettle eight forts, the most prominent 
among them being Tu-shih #4. They 
provided for agricultural projects, improved 
transportation facilities, and established 
local schools and medical services. In 
his years in Hstian-fu, Yeh contributed no 
small part to the stabilization of the 
northern frontier. In the latter part of 
1456, when his father died, Yeh retired 
from office and returned home to observe 
the mourning period. This interruption in 
his official career may have been a very 
timely one, because it prevented him from 
becoming involved in the restoration of 
Chu Ch’i-chen (February, 1457). 

Yeh was summoned to be assistant 
censor-in-chief in 1458 and to proceed to 
the south as governor of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. At this time these two provinces 
were troubled by bandits and the rebel- 
lious Yao ¥ tribe of Lung-shui #7k. 
Kwangtung. Following the pacification of 
the region, a governor of Kwangsi was 
appointed with Yeh assuming responsibil- 
ity for Kwangtung alone. Three years 
later, after the enthronement of the new 
emperor (Chu Chien-shen, g.v.), Yeh re- 
turned to Peking for consultation. Then 
he was appointed left assistant censor-in- 
chief, and once more set out for Hstian- 
fu, this time as governor. During his 
administration over seven hundred forts 
underwent repair, large areas of land 
were brought under cultivation, the living 
conditions of the settlers improved, and 
the defenses of the frontier made more 
secure. In 1467 he received promotion to 
right vice minister of Rites. Two years 
later he was transferred to a similar post 
in the ministry of Personnel. About this 
time certain high officials proposed to 
settle and fortify the Ordos region which 
had been abandoned to the Mongols for 
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decades. Yeh received orders (1472) to 
look into the matter and to exchange 
opinions with those concerned. He advised 
against the proposal, and held that no 
offensive action should be taken unless 
the defenses were strong. Later such 
action, however, was taken, and proved 
unsuccessful (see Tseng Hsien). Two years 
before his death he became left vice 
minister of Personnel. He died in office 
(March 25) and received the posthumous 
name Wen-chuang. 

If there ever was a typical pattern 
for a successful censorial career, Yeh 
Sheng’s would certainly be so classified. 
He was once criticized for excessive 
slaughter in suppressing the Yao tribesmen 
and the bandits in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
He explained his actions, however, 
and received no reprimand. It is said 
that in court he had one antagonist in 
his famous contemporary, Ch’iu Chiin (gq. 
y.). Could it be that Ch’iu, being a native 
of Kwangtung, had received unfavorable 
reports, substantiated or not, about Yeh’s 
administration in his own province, and 
thus nursed a grudge against him? 

Yeh is said to have admired several 
Sung scholar officials for their attain- 
ments: in prose he emulated Ou-yang Hsiu 
(1007-72), in calligraphy he followed the 
style of Su Shih (1037-1101), and in ad- 
ministrative skill he looked up to Han 
Ch’i (1008-75) and Fan Chung-yen (989- 
1052), particularly the last, who also hap- 
pened to be a fellow townsman from 
Soochow. Fan’s portrait was reportedly 
found hanging in his working and living 
quarters; all through Yeh’s life he regarded 
Fan as his model and master. 

Among Yeh’s writings, his Shui-tung 
Jih-chi 783% Zc has always been valued 
as an important source for Ming history, 
containing information on institutions in 
Peking, the northern frontiers, and south- 
ern China. The Ssu-k’u Imperial Library 
includes a 38 chiian edition, and recently 
a 40 chiian K’ang-hsi edition was _ photo- 
lithographically reproduced (1965) in 
Taiwan. There are also three abridged 
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editions: a one chiian edition of 77 notes 
appeared as early as the mid-sixteenth 
century in the Chin-sheng yii-chen chi <>#% 
Kies, reprinted 1959 in Peking; another 
one chiian edition under the title Shui-tung 
chi-liieh 22m printed in 1646 in the Shuo- 
fu hsi of T’ao Ting (see T’ao Tsung-i); 
and a seven chiian edition entitled Shuz- 
tung jih-chi chai-ch’ao #§¥) printed in 1617 
in the Chi-lu hui-pien by Shen Chieh-fu 
(q.v.) and later reprinted by the Commercial 
Press in 1938. An index of the 40 chiian 
edition is included in the Chakoku czhihitsu 
zatsucho sakuin bp Raat se sR B| (Kyoto, 
1960). His memorials entitled Yeh Wen- 
chuang kung tsou-shu #23cy+7. 28 i, printed 
about 1631 in 40 chiian, are subdivided 
chronologically into four parts: the Asi- 
yuian tsou-ts'ao Pata ze, 9 ch., the Pien- 
tsou tsun-kao 3é&284¢-#5, 7 ch., the Liang 
Kuang tsou-ts'ao, and the Shang-ku -#8: 
tsou-ts'ao, 8 ch. Twenty-five of his memo- 
rials arranged in two chiian may also be 
found in the Huang Ming ching-shih wen- 
pien which has recently been reprinted 
both on the mainland and in Taiwan. 
His collected literary works, the Lu-chu- 
tang chi HAH, consist of two chiian 
of prose and one chiian of poetry. Two 
catalogues of Yeh Sheng’s library were 
reprinted in the Yiieh-ya-tang tsung-shu 
ba ere Be St (15th series, 1854), one of 
books, the Lu-chu-t’ang shu-mu #2, and 
one of rubbings, the Lu-chu-tang pei TH- 
mu. 

In the preface to the catalogue of 
his books, Yeh describes his library as 
one holding over 4,600 titles in approxi- 
mately 22,700 chiian. The motto he com- 
posed to be carved on his book cabinet 
is perhaps the most quoted by later biblio- 
philes: 


Read with attention, 

Lock up securely, 

Put away with care, 

And the shelving must be high 
(and airy). 

Sons, grandsons, and their sons 
Must read and learn. 
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To lend books. to 
parties 
Is also lack of filial piety. 


irresponsible 


It is fortunate that he had good de- 
scendants who contributed either to the 
building of his library, or to the editing 
and printing of his works. During his 
lifetime as he moved from place to place 
in government service he never had a 
home for his books, although he had 
named his library Lu-chu-t’ang. It was not 
until the time of his great-great-grandson, 
Yeh Kung-huan #¢7§& (T. (Aix, H. GA 
Hy AG bieT523,icj -1546); that a -structure 
was put up in K’un-shan for the books, 
and Wang Shih-chen (q.v.) was asked to 
write an essay to commemorate the occa- 
sion. 

Another man of the same name, Yeh 
Sheng (T. 44, H. Hess, 1435-94), who 
was a native of Lan-ch’i Figs, Chekiang, 
graduated as chin-shih in 1475 and offici- 
ated as subprefectural magistrate of Chii- 
chou #3))], Shantung. 

A renowned censorial official and a con- 
temporary of the first Yeh Sheng was Lin 
Ts’ung #KRA (T. 24 Wa, H. ffs, Pth. #EAy, 
1417-October 6, 1482, cs 1439), a native 
of Ning-te #%, Fukien, who rose to be 
minister of Justice. In their early years 
they often collaborated and acted in con- 
cert. The editors of the Ming-shih cite 
Yeh and Lin together as exemplary mem- 
bers of the surveillance agencies of their 
time. 
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YEH Tsung-liu #528, died November/ 
December 1448, ringleader of an insurre- 
ction resulting in the devastation of a 
large part of the Chekiang-Fukien-Kiangsi 
region from 1447 to 1448, was a native of 
Ch’ing-yiian 5c, Ch’u-chou ge) -fu, 
Chekiang. A youth of robust physique, 
unlettered, but skillful in the military arts, 
Yeh worked for a while as a servitor in 
the prefectural office. This being unreward- 
ing, he found it more profitable to steal 
from the local government-controlled 
silver mines. In time he organized a small 
band of disaffected miners who were 
poorly rewarded for their labor, and hard- 
pressed to fulfill their annual quota. Under 
his leadership they secretly looted the 
mines in the border region of Chekiang 
and Fukien. 

Yeh and his band eventually caught 
the attention of government authorities in 
August, 1444, when they began to work 
the Fu-an 7 mines and clashed with 
the local security force, killing the admin- 
istration vice minister of Fukien. They 
successfully eluded the police, however, 
and in the following years expanded 
their activities to a number of mines in 
Chekiang and Fukien, especially those at 
Ch’ing-ylian and Cheng-ho jf. In Octo- 
ber, 1447, despairing of the profit they 
made from the depleted silver mines, 
they came out openly as outlaws. Yeh 
proclaimed himself their king, distributed 
forged heretical texts, then led his men 
in pillaging Cheng-ho, and returned to 
Ch’ing-ylian, attracting a large following 
from among the villagers and miners. 

Yeh’s band was reportedly well or- 
ganized and trained in the use of weapons. 
It is said that Yeh recruited an expert on 
military arts, a certain Yeh Ch’it from 
Lung-ch’uan #24, to instruct his follow- 
ers. In the ensuing months, operating 
from Cheng-ho, bands of rebels pillaged 
the neighboring districts in the northwest, 
then raided Chien-ning #: -fu to the 
southwest. Everywhere they looted and 
burned down houses, but distributed booty 
to those who would join their cause; in this 
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way they attracted even more followers, 
and alarmed the whole province (Fukien). 
Meanwhile Yeh’s band roamed across the 
border into Kiangsi, where they occupied 
the mountain passes of Ch’e-p’an-ling # 
he4s, obstructing the traffic between 
Kiangsi and Fukien, and threatening the 
major mining center of Ch’ien-shan 2L- 
hsien in Kiangsi. The government became 
genuinely disturbed. 

During this time a large section of 
Fukien had fallen prey to the insurgents 
under Teng Mao-ch’i (g.v.), with whom 
Yeh was reportedly in frequent contact. 
The authorities then took steps for their 
suppression. In September, 1448, the court 
ordered Chang K’ai (see Teng Mao-ch’i), 
an associate censor-in-chief, to lead a 
command against them. Mobilizing his 
troops from Kiangsi, Chang was blocked 
from entry into Fukien on the border of 
Ch’ien-shan. At this point, Han Yung (q.v.), 
then a censor in Kiangsi, urged Chang to 
take immediate action. After much hesi- 
tation and indecision, Chang sent Com- 
mander Tai Li ij, who volunteered for 
the task, to head a unit of five hundred 
to meet the challenge; later he sent Com- 
mander Ch’en Jung [R48 to lead a still 
large supporting force. On November 30 
(according so Chang Hsuan [g.v.] ) the 
government contingent met the rebels in 
Huang-po-p’u #494 § near Ch’ien-shan, 
and heavy fighting ensued. Yeh, who was 
dressed in red, was killed in action but 
his body was not immediately identified. 
A later official report, however, asserts 
that he fell victim to his fellow headman 
Ch’en Chien-hu BR #449, who killed him in a 
drunken brawl. Ch’en, who later _ pro- 
claimed himself king of the T’ai-p’ing ~% 
ZB state, was executed in December, 1449, 
along with his fellow leaders. 

Having lost their chief, the rebels 
retreated into the mountains of Ch’ien- 
shan and realigned their forces, while the 
government troops pressed hard on their 
heels. Under the command of Yeh Hsi-pa 
4% /\, their new leader, the rebels success- 
fully ambushed their pursuers near P’u- 
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ch’eng jAy#x on the Kiangsi-Fukien border, 
killing both Tai Li and Ch’en Jung. 
Following up their victory, they invaded 
Chekiang, ravaging several districts, and 
bolstered their strength by _ recruiting 
displaced villagers and bands of criminal 
elements, numbering, it is said,more than 
a hundred thousand men. In April, 1449, 
after being informed of the debacle, the 
court ordered Shih P’u (see Yu Chien), 
minister of Works, to head a_ special 
punitive force, concurrently commanding 
Chang K’ai to stand by for a joint maneuver 
against the insurgents. Before the relief 
force arrived, however, they had laid 
siege to Ch’u-chou and terrorized the city 
for several months. Eventually, the rein- 
forcements of Chang K’ai arrived from 
Chekiang in June after considerable delays 
on the way. Executing a carrot-and-stick 
policy, Chang secured the surrender of 
several rebel headmen, including Yeh Hsi- 
pa, while ruthlessly crushing the recalci- 
trant die-hards. The insurgents were finally 
suppressed in August, though remnants 
remained active in the ensuing years. 
Notwithstanding this performance, Chang 
K’ai on his return in November was 
sharply criticized by the censors for inept 
leadership, and was stripped of his title 
by Emperor Chu Ch’i-yti. (qg.v.). When 
Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen (g.v.) regained 
the throne in 1457, however, he forgave 
Chang and restored his title. 

The aftermath of the uprising was 
significant. The dislocation of the rural 
population, as in the case of Ch’u-chou, 
prompted the authorities to grant them a 
three-year period of exemption from cor- 
vée labor. But more important, this pop- 
ular uprising aroused concern in the court 
for the plight of the miners. As a conse- 
quence, the court reviewed its mining 
policy, and in October, 1449, ordered a 
considerable reduction of the output quota 
imposed on them,and abolished the death 
penalty for theft in the mines a decade later. 
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YEN Chen-chih Be22(8 (T. fff), 1344- 
October 7, 1402, official, was the son of 
rich peasants of Wu-ch’eng & f%, Hu-chou 
vAXN -fu, Chekiang. A youth of robust 
physique, Yen disdained scholarly pursuits 
but became skilled in accounting and the 
management of his estate. After the found- 
ing of the Ming dynasty Emperor Chu 
Yuan-chang initiated the system whereby 
the collection of taxes in a specified area 
was assigned to a leading family, confer- 
ring on it the title of liang-chang #£. 
Yen Chen-chih represented his family in 
their area. His duties included the collec- 
tion of tribute grain and its delivery to 
government granaries. He performed 
these duties with dispatch. Impressed by 
his performance, Chu Yiian-chang sum- 
moned him to the capital and offered him 
an official position. In 1390 he served as 
assistant administration commissioner of 
the office of transmission, and a year later 
became director of a bureau in the min- 
istry of Revenue in charge of the Kiangsi 
region. Early in 1393 he was appointed 
vice minister of Works and in July, min- 
ister. 

During his tenure 
credited with the improvement of the 
service system for artisans. As part of 
the establishment of voluntary service, 
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all male adults were required to register 
in the artisan households, then estimated 
at around 230,000, and to report to the 
capital for a three-months’ tour of duty, 
once in every three years. Due to mis- 
management, however, many men found 
that no work was assigned to them. 
As a corrective, Yen required a member 
from each household to submit a _ vita 
with such details as name, occupation, 
and special skill. With this information in 
hand, the authorities were able to tap the 
services of available manpower in accord- 
ance with the schedule and the needs 
of specific projects, without causing unnec- 
essary hardship. In October Yen became 
involved in the case of misconduct of 
his younger brother and nephew. Acting 
on the charges of the local people, the 
court ordered Yen to conduct a _ public 
hearing. He pronounced a fair judgment, 
it is said, and sentenced them according- 
ly. Pleased with Yen’s sense of justice, 
the court commuted his relatives’ sentence 
and ordered their release. On January 3, 
1394, owing to a slight offense, Yen was 
demoted to be a censor. In this new capa- 
city he reexamined a number of dubious 
judicial cases and so spared many inno- 
cent people punishment, often at the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the author- 
ities. In September, 1395, Yen was ap- 
pointed, together with minister of Rites Jen 
Heng-t'ai (Ft # (T. KAHE, cs 1388), to 
serve on an embassy to Annam. Their 
mission was to inform the Annamite king 
of the court’s punitive action against Chao 
Tsung-shou #8322 =3=(fl. 1388-95), the 
rebellious aboriginal official of Lung-chou 
HE JN, Kwangsi, who had been charged with 
usurping his title. They counseled the king 
not to side with the usurper and informed 
the Annamites of the Chinese intentions 
so that the presence of troopsin that area 
would not alarm the population. In April, 
1396, acting on the proposal of T’ang To 
Rese (CT. gz, 1329-97, Pth. #8), 
minister of War, the court sent Yen to 
Kwangsi to take charge of the dredging of 
the sixty i Ling-ch’i #32 Canal in Hsing- 
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an §¢, which connected the Li # with 
the Hsiang } River, and had been an 
important link since 219 B.c. Under Yen’s 
supervision, the local population was mo- 
bilized, and in less than two months they 
successfully dredged the canal, built 
reservoirs, embankments, and flood gates, 
cleared the rocks from the river bed, and 
renovated existing facilities. This accomp- 
lished, the canal became navigable for 
transport of military supplies as well as a 
source for the irrigation of nearby farms. 

Yen submitted a memorial in March, 
1397, proposing a change in the system 
of shipment of salt from Kwangtung to 
the merchants of Kwangsi in exchange for 
the supply of grain for the military guards 
in their province. The merchants of Kwang- 
Si, a province which was now impoverished, 
failed, however, to absorb the assigned 
quota of salt, the bulk of which was left 
in storage in Kwangtung. It was reported 
that, in the span of almost one year, 
out of a total quota of some 850,000 lots 
(yin 5|) of salt, only one tenth was dis- 
posed of in Kwangsi. Yen then proposed 
storing some 308,000 lots of the quota in 
Kwangtung, offering the merchants who 
provided grain in Kwangsi the privilege 
of disposing of the salt in the four south- 
ern prefectures of Kiangsi. The court 
approved his recommendation, and _ to 
Yen’s credit Kwangtung salt then became 
available in the markets in southern 
Kiangsi. 

In May Yen received a promotion to 
be associate censor-in-chief; then in Sep- 
tember he was reappointed minister of 
Works. In the following spring, pleading 
old age, he obtained permission to retire. 
When Chu Yiin-wen (q.v.) succeeded to 
the throne, Yen declined an official ap- 
pointment; as a reward for his long serv- 
ice, the emperor kept him in the capital. 
Shortly after Chu Ti (qg.v) ascended the 
throne, Yen was brought to his attention. 
In August, 1402, he and one of several 
other officials were appointed to undertake 
an inspection tour of the provincial offices 
in Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, and 
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other regions, and make recommendations 
for improvements in local administration. 
While on that mission he died in Tse- 
chou #)}|, Shansi, in October. 

Some biographers, however, give a 
different picture of his last years. They 
report that, following the outbreak of the 
rebellion of Chu Ti, Emperor Chu Yiin- 
wen appointed Yen to take charge of the 
supply of rations destined for the imperial 
forces in Shantung. While serving in this 
capacity he was captured and taken to 
Peiping as prisoner. Some accounts hold 
that he was later executed by Chu Ti. 
Others report that the emperor appointed 
him minister of Works and head of a 
mission to Annam. On his homeward 
journey through Yunnan, he ran into the 
deposed emperor Chu Yiin-wen. Grieved 
over the plight of his former ruler, he 
committed suicide by swallowing ingots 
of gold. Perhaps because of this informa- 
tion, when the regional inspector, Huang 
Chung #98 (T. @oc, H. BEyr, 1540-1608, 
cs 1577), proposed the erection of a 
shrine in Yen’s honor in Wu-ch’eng in 1591, 
he mentioned in his recommendation that 
Yen had died for his loyalty to Emperor 
Chu Yiin-wen. This assertion, however, 
was challenged by Yen’s descendant, Yen 
Chih jf (T. acH@), who, decades later 
refuted the account of his ancestor’s death 
on a memorial tablet at the shrine, hold- 
ing that this account, rather than honoring 
the dead, would only falsify the true 
standing of his ancestor. 

Yen Chen-chih was not a man of 
letters and left few writings. The Wu- 
ch’eng-hsien chih lists him as the author of 
three works, none of which seems to have 
survived. His collection of poetry entitled 
CWhien-hsing chi 38584 is also lost, but 
fragments are preserved in such anthol- 
ogies of Ming poetry as the Ming-shih 
tsung by Chu I-tsun (ECCP). 
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YEN Sung gria;(T. HE, Ih, She), 1480- 
1565, a grand secretary from 1542 to 


1562, was a native of Fen-i 47’. Kiangsi. 
His family was classified in the artisan 
cetegory. A chin-shih of 1505, he was 
appointed a Hanlin bachelor and then a 
Hanlin compiler. Owing to ill health, he 
received permission to return home and 
there for ten years devoted himself to 
study, earning a reputation for his writing 
of prose and poetry. After his return to 
goOverhimentauservice,. he first Mheld rhe 
appointment of expositor-in-waiting, then 
served as acting chancellor of the Hanlin 
Academy at Nanking, after which he 
received a transfer to the post of director 
of the National University in the capital. 
According to one source, Yen in fact had 
insufficient qualifications for the latter 
position, but one of the grand secretaries, 
a fellow townsman of Yen, favored his 
appointment. In 1528 he became vice 
minister of Rites and later vice minister 
of Personnel. Early in 1532 he was pro- 
moted to be minister of Rites in Nanking 
and then (June 30, 1533) minister of Per- 
sonnel in the same city. 

After a five-year stay in the southern 
capital, he returned to Peking to take 
part in the celebration of the birthday 
of the emperor. It happened that the 
government had just decided to revise 
the Sung history 3258; so the authorities 
requested that Yen be permitted to stay 
on in charge of the revision, and he 
was given the titular appointment of 
minister of Rites with the concurrent 
title of chancellor of the Hanlin Academy 
(May ¥20," 1536): According to one 
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source, the then minister of Rites, Hsia 
Yen (q.v.), who later became Yen’s rival, 
initially patronized him and had much 
to do with his entry into the charmed 
circle of actual power. Later (February 
4, 1537), when Hsia Yen became a 
grand secretary, Yen took his place as 
minister of Rites. It was in this capacity 
that Yen began to find favor with the 
emperor and to win his trust. Then on 
September 24, 1542, when Yen was sixty- 
two, the emperor appointed him grand 
secretary; he remained in that post for 
almost twenty years until dismissed from 
office on June 20, 1562. 

Of all the leading political figures of 
the Ming dynasty, Yen has been one of 
those most maligned and unfairly treated 
in historical writings. In the Ming-shih 
Yen is placed in the chapter labeled 
“Treacherous Ministers.” According to its 
introductory remarks, treacherous ministers 
are those who “usurped imperial power, 
engaged in rebellious activities, shook the 
dynastic foundations, butchered and harmed 
the loyal and good, were wicked both at 
heart and in deed, and cruel throughout 
their lives.” Specifically, Yen Sung and 
his son, Yen Shih-fan fete (T. *# 
fi, H. Bex#, 1513-April 24, 1565), were 
singled out as both wicked and insatiably 
greedy. There are many reasons for this; 
yet a closer examination of contemporary 
writings shows why Yen and his son have 
been represented in such a bad light. 

First, the Veritable Record of Shih- 
tsung (Chu Hou-ts’ung, qg.v.) was compiled 
under the editorship of Yen’s political 
foes; hence information about Yen and 
his son was both censored and twisted. 
Second, Yen’s biography in the Ming-shih 
is almost entirely based on the writing of 
Wang Shih-chen (q.v.), whose father’s 
death is said to have been caused by Yen 
Sung. Third, the rivalries among the grand 
secretaries often generated heated faction- 
al strife, which resulted in a number of 


memorials to the throne recommending 
impeachment. Yen, of course, suffered 
from these developments. Fourth, the 
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grand secretaries, especially the chief 
grand secretaries, during the Chia-ching 
reign, came to assume greater authority 
than before and tended to encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the six ministries. 
This situation brought upon the chief 
grand secretary the wrath of many 
Officials who wanted to maintain the tradi- 
tional administrative system wherein the 
ascendancy of various ministries remained 
intact. Fifth, the reigning emperor, 
especially during his later years, became 
so absorbed in his selfish search for such 
Taoistic favors as health and longevity 
that he came gradually to rely for the 
conduct of public business on the chief 
grand secretary. In the eyes of officials 
and common people, Yen illegally assumed 
imperial prerogatives. The emperor, on 
the other hand, knew well how to pre- 
serve his power and very often, by playing 
one grand secretary against the other, 
made sure that his ministries would look 
to him for the delegation of authority. 
On top of all these, Yen Sung and his 
son could not resist the temptation of 
securing their political power by planting 
their followers in important official posi- 
tions and at the same time by excluding or 
getting rid of those who were unfriendly 
and critical. Last, Yen, and especially his 
son, could not rise above the practice of 
the time—accepting presents and feather- 
ing their own nests through the use of 


their influential positions. This naturally 
provided strong ammunition for their 
foes. 


It is not fair to say, as do the critics, 
that Yen Sung had no competence for 
the grand secretaryship but obtained and 
held it because of his obsequiousness. No 
doubt he won the monarch’s trust because 
he complied on many an occasion with 
the whims and fancies of the strong- 
willed sovereign. When the emperor 
wanted very much to honor his own father 
by placing him on an equal footing with 
the previous dynastic rulers and by con- 
ferring on him a_ posthumous imperial 
reign title (Ta-li i; see Feng Hsi), Yen 
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after offering token resistance knuckled 
under. Yen also pleased the emperor 
greatly by announcing the appearance of 
propitious clouds (f¥22), a token of 
heavenly blessing, and personally wrote a 
congratulatory rhyming essay for the oc- 
casion. The emperor selected him and sev- 
eral others to escort him on a tour to the 
Ch’eng-t’ien FAK prefecture, Hukuang 
(the emperor’s former princedom)—a sign 
of imperial favor. As time went by the 
emperor became dissatisfied with the chief 
grand secretary, Hsia Yen, who in various 
minor matters antagonized him. Very soon 
a rivalry developed between Hsia and 
Yen, resulting in the dismissal of the 
former (1542). 

In his years in high office, Yen served 
the emperor loyally, diligently, and 
circumspectly. Knowing that the latter was 
deeply interested in Taoistic arts and prac- 
tices, he spared no effort in the com- 
position of the Taoist offering-prayers (7 
aj), and recommended to the emperor 
some people who had knowledge of Tao- 
ist health techniques. Even his critics 
admitted that Yen often worked hard in 
his palace office, not even returning to 
his private quarters for needed rest, and 
that Yen won the emperor’s trust through 
his tactfulness and astuteness. Although 
he was in his sixties, he was as active 
and energetic as a man in his prime. The 
emperor was so pleased that he permitted 
Yen to be released from ministerial duties 
and conferred on him a silver seal bear- 
ing an inscription which read “loyal, dili- 
gent, sagacious, and wise,” and not long 
afterwards the honorary title of grand 
tutor to the heir apparent. After the de- 
parture (September 14, 1544) of Grand 
Secretary Chai Luan #4 (T. (hnB, H. 
Af}, 1477-November 16, 1546, cs 1505, 
Pth. 3cgk), which Yen engineered, he 
became the chief grand __ secretary, 
assuming all responsibilities of the Grand 
Secretariat. 

Yen, however, was not secure in the 
new position. Feeling that Yen had 
assumed too much power, the emperor 
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(October 22, 1545) summoned Hsia back to 
his old post. The rivalry revived at once. 
In his capacity as chief grand secretary 
Hsia began to act overbearingly toward 
Yen and even dismissed some of Yen’s 
men from office. For fear that Hsia might 
make trouble for his son, Yen Shih-fan, 
who as vice minister of the seal office 
acted somewhat arrogantly towards the 
high-ranking officials, Yen took his son 
to see Hsia and they knelt before him 
begging his forgiveness. To avoid trouble, 
Yen sent his son home on the pretext 
that he was needed to tend the ancestral 
graves. Knowing that Hsia had antago- 
nized Marquis Ts’ui Yuan #5¢ (T. #f-,H. 
{Si Pth. 487&, 1478-1549), Commander 
Lu Ping, and Marquis Ch’iu Luan (qq.v.), 
all of whom were the emperor’s favorites 
at the time, Yen conspired with them for 
Hsia’s downfall. When they sensed that 
Hsia had fallen into disfavor, Yen and 
his plotters seized upon the issue of 
recovering the Ordos region in the great 
bend of the Yellow River, an issue strongly 
advocated by Hsia and Tseng Hsien 
(q.v.), and succeeded in bringing about 
their dismissal and execution (October 31, 
1548). With Hsia out of the way, Yen 
again became the chief grand secretary 
and the sole power in the cabinet. 

The Ming-shih is responsible for the 
generalization that for almost twenty 
years Yen was the most influential man 
in the government. Both before and after 
Hsia left the scene, several other favor- 
ites of the emperor played their parts in 
the deliberation of state affairs. Besides 
Tsui Yuan, Lu Ping, and Ch’iu Luan, 
mentioned above, there were such people 
as Duke Kuo Hsin (q.v.), Duke Chu Hsi- 
chung @#we (CT. xysey, Pth. Ae, 1516- 
72), and the Taoist practitioner T’ao 
Chung-wen (q.v.) to whom he turned for 
counsel. It is a fact, nonetheless, that for 
a number of years Yen seems to have 
played the leading role, since the emperor 
trusted him and let the court take care 
of itself after 1539. 

On the whole Yen discharged his 
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duties ably, considering the circumstances 
at that time. Even one of his bitter 
critics had to concede his diligence and 
devotion in high offce. He also deported 
himself with humility. When scholars and 
officials came to see him he always had 
kind words for everyone and tried his 
best to please them. Besides, he was ably 
assisted by his son, Yen Shih-fan, who 
also enlisted a number of men of talent. 
Neither the father nor the son could be 
charged with excluding able men from 
government, for they did recruit many. 
Yet, since there was always rivalry among 
high ranking officials, Yen and his son, 
in order to secure their own _ position, 
undeniably were hostile to those who 
refused to become subservient to them. 
Unlike his father, who was thin and 
lean and possessed of a stentorian voice, 
Yen Shih-fan was short-necked, corpulent, 
and blind in one eye. Lacking any pretense 
to scholarship he did nevertheless develop 
competence in office and in the course of 
time, as his father advanced in age, the 
latter relied on him more and more. No 
one but the son could make out the writ- 
ten instructions of the emperor and no 
one could fathom the imperial mind so 
well. Naturally Yen Shih-fan came to be 
consulted at all times on matters impor- 
tant or trivial. He received his first 
official appointment through the yin ()) 
privilege. Then be became a vice minister 
of the seal office, later promoted first to 
chief minister of the Court of Imperial 
Sacrifices, and then to junior vice minister 


of Works, with concurrent duties in the 
seal office. Even his hostile critics con- 
ceded that Yen Shih-fan was versed in 


the history of the dynasty, knew current 
issues thoroughly, had a retentive memory, 
and was conversant with the administra- 
tion, economy, and _ strategic significance 
of both the central government and the 
provinces. According to the same sources, 
however, there was another side to Yen 
Shih-fan’s personality. He was boastful, 
saying that throughout the empire, only 
two men, Lu Ping and Yang Po (q.v.), 
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were his equals in ability. He enjoyed 
high life and developed an_ insatiable 
appetite for antiques and paintings. Worst 
of all, he engaged in corrupt practices. In 
the years when Yen Sung was most 
influential, he and his son were often 
charged with selling official positions. They 
controlled the government to such an 
extent that the director of the bureau of 
appointments (ministry of Personnel) and 
the director of the bureau of operations 
(ministry of War) were called by the critics 
Yen’s kuan-chia #°3¢ (household stewards). 

It happens that the period of time 
during: which Yen Sung was most in- 
fluential, i.e., from 1548 to 1558, was also a 
time when Ming China was rocked by 
both the Mongol incursions in the 
northwest and wo-k’ou (or Japanese 
pirates) in the southeast. These occurred 
when the Chinese, inured to a long period 
of peace, neglected both land frontier 
and’< coastal’ defenses’ “For \ the ‘early 
reverses on both fronts Yen Sung naturally 
was blamed. For instance, when the Mon- 
gol tribes under Altan qayan (q.v.) raided 
the metropolitan area and demanded the 
establishment of tribute-trade _ relations, 
the exposure of gross neglect of frontier 
defenses led many critics to censure 
Yen for his corrupt management of gov- 
ernmental affairs. The emperor was_in- 
furiated and demanded the heads of those 
who had been responsible for military 
operations in the region. The then minister 
of War, Ting Ju-k’uei 7g (T. KER, cs 
1521, d. October 6, 1550), became a victim 
of imperial wrath. Yen’s critics, however, 
ascribed his execution to treachery on 
Yen’s part, saying that it was the latter 
who had advised Ting not to risk a fight 
with Altan Qayan near the capital in 
order to cover up Yen’s failure to give 
adequate attention to the nation’s frontier 
defenses in the north. Again Yen was 
criticized for his part in failing to pro- 
vide against piratical raids on the coast. 
Upon Yen’s recommendation, one of his 
able protégés, Chao Wen-hua (q.v.), was 
dispatched to the southeastern provinces 
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to tackle the piracy problem when _ it 
became a serious menace. Chao in his turn 
recommended such able men as Hu Tsung- 
hsien and T’ang Shun-chih (qgqg.v.). When 
these people ordered the raising of revenue 
locally for the support of troops, they 
stirred many to accuse them of pocketing 
large sums of money for themselves and 
for Yen and his son. The emperor, an- 
gered by the ineptitude and inefficiency of 
some of the military commanders, ordered 
the execution of certain ones such as 
Chang Ching (q.v.) and Li T’ien-ch’ung 
(see Hu Tsung-hsien). Here too his critics 
held Yen responsible. Actually it was 
Yen’s junior colleague, Grand Secretary 
Hsti Chieh (q.v.), who recommended that 
the officers be held to account. Despite 
the fact that both situations came under 
control during the remainder of Yen’s 
tenure as chief grand secretary, not a 
single word of commendation appears in 
traditional historical writings. 

Yen is also one of the most denounced 
political figures in the Ming-shih. What 
is more, quite a number of the accusers 
came to public notice just because of 
their intrepid stand against Yen. As early 
as the time when he served as minister 
of Rites at Nanking, they charged him 
with taking bribes. Later when his star 
was in the ascendant, he incurred more 
criticism. Since he had already won the 
emperor’s trust, almost all of his accusers 
suffered for their hardihood; they were 
demoted, cashiered, exiled, or deprived of 
their official status; a few were even sen- 
tenced to capital punishment. The main 
accusations made against Yen and his 
son may be summarized briefly as follows: 
Yen’s usurpation of imperial power, his 
encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
ministries, his and his son’s sale of official 
appointments, his efforts to gag official 
critics, his responsibility for the death of 
a number of good people, and his indul- 
gence of his son’s highhanded actions. In 
view of the circumstances, it is apparent 
that some accusers were motivated by 
political rivalries, some by the concern 
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for the deterioration of the traditional 
political structure, and some by the cor- 
rupt practices of Yen Shih-fan. There is 
no doubt at all that the latter, able as he 
was, went too far, and was thus highly 
vulnerable. On the other hand, the politi- 
cal foes of father and son resorted to 
any means whatever to bring about their 
downfall and a number of the denunci- 
ations were so motivated. Nonetheless the 
Yen unquestionably brought hatred upon 
themselves. They were responsible for the 
deaths of both Yang Chi-sheng and Shen 
Lien (qqg.v.) who, in their memorials and 
attacks, demanded the end of the entire 
Yen faction. The Yen, thus goaded, took 
extreme measures. 

As time went on, Yen Sung. gradu- 
ally lost the emperor’s favor and found a 
formidable rival in his junior colleague, 
Hsti Chieh. Yen Shih-fan did nothing to 
help, for he antagonized ever more peo- 
ple, evem his former ally Lu Ping; On 
one occasion, three of MHswu’s supporters 
savagely attacked Yen in their memorials 
in an attempt to oust him from his influ- 
ential position. Even though they failed 
and were punished, the emperor could 
not help but entertain doubts about his 
onetime favorite. Yen tried his best to 
incriminate Hsu, but to no avail. 

Thens in: 1561 sYen’s, wife died. ,At 
Yen’s request, the son was permitted to 
stay in the capital to take care of his 
father, instead of accompanying the coffin 
back to his native district. As he was 
observing mourning for his mother, how- 
ever, he was not permitted to enter the 
palace to help his father. Left alone in 
the palace office, the octogenerian was 
often at a loss over what to do with the 
emperor’s instructions and failed to satisfy 
him. Even Yen’s Taoist offering-prayers, 
now ghost-written by his aides, no longer 
pleased the emperor. 

About this time, fire broke out in the 
palace and destroyed the emperor’s living 
quarters. Yen suggested that the monarch 
temporarily stay in the imperial lodge 
where the former emperor Chu Ch’i-chen 
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(q.v.) had once lived during his younger 
brother’s reign. Being highly superstitious, 
the emperor was not pleased at all. He 
wanted to rebuild the burned palace. Yen 
did not approve, maintaining that the 
cost would be too high. Hsii Chieh, how- 
ever, devised a scheme for rebuilding it 
reasonably. This delighted the emperor. 
From then on he consulted Hst' on almost 
everything and trusted Yen only with 
sacrificial matters. Yen now began to 
sense the insecurity of his position and 
hoped that his junior colleague would not 
turn against him. 

At this time too the emperor had 
come under the influence cf a Taoist 
adept, Lan Tao-hang £2384, (d. 1562), 
who boasted that he had the power to 
invoke the gods through the planchette. 
Lan was hostile to the Yen and in his 
planchette messages urged the emperor to 
get rid of both. The emperor hesitated. 
Learning of this suggestion through some 
eunuch connection, Censor Tsou Ying- 
lung (see Lin Jun) dispatched a memorial 
to the throne attacking them, especially 
the son, Yen Shih-fan. As a result, Yen 
Sung was dismissed from office (1562) 
and ordered back to his native district 
via the official postal service, with the 
understanding that he be annually sup- 
plied with a hundred piculs of rice by the 
authorities. Yen Shih-fan, however, was 
placed under investigation. After trial he 
was found guilty of the charge of cor- 
ruption and, together with his two sons, 
Yen Ku # and Yen Hung 3, and his 
confidant, Lo Lung-wen g@#e4c (H. /|\3# 
3a A), was sentenced to a term of banish- 
ment on the remote frontier. His serv- 
ant, Yen Nien fR4F, known among the 
literate as Master O-shan #8|Ij4¢4E, was 
also imprisoned for the part he played in 
soliciting bribes. Still taking pity on Yen 
Sung for his long and loyal service, the 
emperor decreed a special pardon for Yen 
Hung, making him a commoner so that 
he might take care of his grandfather. 

Knowing that the emperor still had 
some feeling of compassion for Yen Sung, 
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his opponents made further efforts to 
eradicate his influence so as to protect 
themselves. Unfortunately for Yen, his 
son provided them with a good pretext. 
Yen Shih-fan, instead of going to Lei- 
chou #)/, Kwangtung, his place of exile, 
secretly returned to his native district. 
Rather than stay quietly at home, he 
attracted attention by putting up more 
buildings on his own estate and _ hiring 
additional domestic servants for the pro- 
tection of the family property. Under the 


leadership of Hsii Chieh, Yen’s rivals 
seized upon this opportunity to charge 
Yen Shih-fan, Lo Lung-wen (a relative 


of the notorious deceased pirate leader, 
Wang Chih +j6, q.v.), and others (falsely 
as it happened) with attempting to  con- 
nive with the Japanese pirates. Probably 
as a result of this charge, a story ac- 
cusing Yen Shih-fan of collusion with the 
pirates appeared, and found its way into 
the collection entitled Ku-chin hsiao-shuo, 
edited by Feng Meng-lung (q.v.) and pub- 
lished in 1621. Yen Shih-fan and Lo were 
executed and their properties confiscated. 
Yen Sung and his grandsons were all 
degraded to the status of commoner. 
From then on Yen’s name became taboo 
among the officials; he was shunned by 
all others, and all his friends and supporters 
in the government were either cashiered 
or degraded. At the age of eighty-five, 
Yen died in a graveyard shelter and did 
not even have a decent burial. 

Yen Sung wrote the CWien-shan-t ang 
chi 4 lee (35 ch.). Although the edi- 
tors of the Ssu-k’u catalogue praised it 
for the elegance of its composition, they 
refused to give the work a place in the 
Imperial Library on the ground that the 
author had misused his political power. 
He also was responsible for the Nan-kung 
tsou-i FA’ AAR (30 ch.) and the Li-kuan 
piao-tsou fi ##eZ# (15 ch.) which contain 
his memorials presented during the years 
1537 to 1542 and 1527 to 1554, respectively. 
The Library of Congress has a copy 
of the first collection and Seikado a copy 
of the second. Other memorials of his 
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are included in the Chia-ching tsou-tui lu 
ZEMIB (13 ch.), a copy of which is among 
the rare books of the Peiping Library. 
An abridged version of the WNan-kung 
tsou-i, entitled Nan-kung shu-liieh RK (8 
ch.) printed in 1547, is listed in the rare 
book catalogue of the National Central 
Library, Taipei. Yen Sung’s poetry is pre- 
served in the Nan huan kao Paiefs, a 
copy being available in microfilm. An 
interesting example of Yen’s calligraphy 
may be noted on a stone tablet which 
stands (or used to stand) in the courtyard 
of a monastery west of Peking, known as 
the Chi-lo ssu fx #*+:; it extols the beauty 
of the shrine and of its setting. 

One of the accusations brought against 
Yen and his son was the inordinate 
tribute they exacted for favors. The booty 
they amassed was all confiscated on their 
dismissal from _ office; a list of these 
treasures appears in T’ien-shui ping-shan iu 
KIKI WE, printed in the Chih-pu-tsu-chai 
ts'ung-shu (see Pao T’ing-po, ECCP) and in 
later collections. It is possible, of course, 
that the list was exaggerated by their 
enemies. 
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YI Hon 4:f, also known as Kwanghaegun 
Sé¥97, November 23, 1575-August 7, 1641, 


YI Hon 


was the fifteenth king of the Yi dynasty 
in Korea, reigning from March 17, 1608, 
until his dethronement on April 12, 1623. 
The second son of King Yi Y6n AAA 
(temple name: Sdnjo fH, 1552-1608) by a 
concubine, Kongbin 7#& (née Kim 4, d. 
1577), Yi Hon is described as an eager 
pupil and diligent in his Chinese studies. In 
June, 1592, on the approach of the Japan- 
ese invaders to Seoul, he was named 
crown prince and charged with leading a 
separate court to conduct the war while 
the king escaped north to the border. In 
Korean society of the Yi dynasty a con- 
cubine ranked as low as a slave, and the 
son of a concubine was stigmatized as 
sool fr## (illegitimate). In the order of 
succession, when a queen had no son the 
throne went to the eldest surviving son by 
a concubine. In this emergency Yi Hon 
was chosen over his elder brother, Yi 
Chin }t (1574-1609), also known by his 
title Imhaegun ffi }e7t, who had acquired 
an unsavory reputation for both his con- 
duct and his lack of interest in study. 

During the war, which lasted from 
1592 to 1598, Yi Hon performed his du- 
ties well. Several times the king announced 
his intention to abdicate in his favor, but 
each time he was persuaded by the court 
to continue to reign. Yi Hon and _ his 
branch court moved from one place to 
another in the northern provinces, encour- 
aging the enlistment of volunteer sol- 
diers by the local gentry while supervising 
the supplies to the Chinese troops who 
came to fight the Japanese. After the 
king returned to Seoul late in 1593, Yi 
Hon stayed outside the capital in the 
southern provinces for two more years. 
While Chinese commanders were defend- 
ing Korea in the field, the crown prince’s 
presence there allayed any criticism. 

In time, however, Yi Hon found his 
position as crown prince threatened be- 
cause in 1602 his father remarried and his 
second queen gave birth in April, 1606, 
to’ a son, Yi Ui 24:35 (Cd 1614), better 
known by his title, Yongch’ang taegun = 
EAE. Since, according to the rigid cus- 
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tom of the Korean aristocracy, no son by 
a concubine could inherit his father’s rank 
and perquisites when there was a son by 
the legitimate wife, the faction at court 
which did not favor Yi Hon supported 
Yongch’ang taegun as legally the sole 
claimant to the throne. Taegun as a title 
was reserved for the son of a cueen, 
while the son of a concubine could receive 
only the title “kun” (often pronounced 
“gun” in combinations). In this instance, 
however, the king could not very well 
demote a crown prince of fourteen years’ 
standing in favor of an infant. Yet there 
was always the question in many people’s 
minds as to whether in time Yi Hon would 
be replaced, especially because his status 
as crown prince, although reported to the 
Chinese court from the beginning in 1592, 
had never been formally confirmed by 
the Chinese emperor. When the king was 
on his deathbed, he sent one message to 
the crown prince and another to seven 
officials related to the royal family entreat- 
ing them to look after the infant prince 
with love and to protect him from harm. 
In this way, amid an atmosphere of doubt 
and suspicion, Yi Hon ascended the 
throne. He came to it obviously with 
apprehension, surrounding his palace with 
troops whom he kept on guard long after 
he had had his brother, Yi Chin, arrested 
and exiled on the charge of plotting a 
military uprising. An investigation by 
envoys sent from China ruled in his favor, 
and this resulted in his confirmation as 
king of Korea, but he never felt secure 
in his position. Every report of a treason- 
ous plot was investigated exhaustively. 
In some serious cases Yi Hon personally 
conducted trials at the court, employing 
various tortures which either forced con- 
fessions warranting execution or resulted 
in death from maltreatment. 

In 1613, during the trial of one trea- 
son case, a prisoner declared that the plot 
was instigated by the family of the 
dowager queen in favor of her son, Yi Ui. 
Yi Hon took the opportunity to have the 
dowager queen deposed and confined, the 
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prince imprisoned on Kanghwa_ Island 
where he died of starvation in March, 1614, 
and the rest of her family exterminated. 

In the fifteen years of his reign, 
however, Yi Hon was able to do much 
towards the reconstruction of the country 
in the wake of Japanese occupation and 
war. Seoul he restored during the years 
1611 to 1616 to a state of royal grandeur. 
In 1610 and later he instituted population 


and labor-service registration, reformed 
the taxation system, enshrined certain 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Korean 


scholars of the Confucian tradition as 
sages, and saw to the reprinting of a 
number of Korean compilations (encyclo- 
pedic, historical, geographical, poetic, bio- 
graphical, and educational), among them 
the important Koryo sa ESRE#,139 kwon, 
and Chinese classics with translation into 
Korean vernacular. He ordered too the 
importation and reprinting of various 
books from China: six of the dynastic 
histories which were of special interest to 
Korean scholars, the literary collection 
T’ai-p’ing yii-lan, and a work containing 
the memorials of noted ministers through- 
out the past, Li-tai ming-ch’en  tsou-i 
(see Yang Shih-ch’i). Under his sponsorship 
there appeared (1610) the compilation of 
an encyclopedia, Tong’ui pogam ee Bee, 
in 25 kwon. [Editors’ note: The time of 
printing of the brass movable type edition 


of Samguk sagi =['Z¢ has never 
been definitely ascertained. It is devoid 


of any preface or colophons and lacks 
any other clue to its identification. The 
suggestion that its typography shows sim- 
ilarity to that of the Hydnjong sillok Has; 
‘Sk seems inconclusive. Another theory 
may be advanced for consideration: that 
the book was printed with a new font at 
the end of Yi Hon’s reign, immediately 
before the coup d’état of 1623 and _ the 
succession of Yi Chong (see Ch’en Chien) 
to the throne, and that the prefaces or 
colophons by Yi Hon were destroyed; this 
was the case with the Tongguk sinsok sam- 
gang haengsil BI BW—M77 HH. engraved 
between 1614 and early in 1616, which 
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may have been secretly saved by someone 
who treasured its excellent woodcuts. This 
conjecture about the Samguk sagi is prof- 
fered here with the hope that it may 
induce some interest and discussion.] 

In foreign affairs his main concern 
was the growing menace of the Manchus, 
known as Chin or Later Chin (see 
Nurhaci, ECCP). Having every desire to 
remain aloof from the conflict of the two 
giants, Ming China and the Chin, he was 
forced to proceed with the utmost caution, 
to keep from irritating Nurhaci by his 
maintenance of friendly relations with 
China, and to persuade Peking that he 
could give no more than token aid in 
view of the debilitating results of the 
war with Japan. His policy of virtual 
neutrality had many antagonists at his 
court who felt that the country owed its 
existence to the help of the Chinese two 
decades earlier; yet Yi Hon, overriding 
the opposition, strengthened the armies 
on the border, accumulated food supplies, 
and worked for the improvement and 
increase of explosive weapons. In 
1618,. pressed _ by i»both) the» €hinese 
court and his own advisers, he sent a 
force of ten thousand men to aid the 
former in its defensive war, but the result 
was a disaster. The Korean general  sur- 
rendered to Nurhaci without a fight. Yi 
Hon followed up this loss by placating 
Nurhaci with supplies, and trying to ward 
off Chinese accusations with excuses. At 
the end of 1621 a Chinese officer, Mao 
Wen-lung (ECCP), crossed the Korean 
border to harass the Chin army’s rear 
(which he continued to do until 1627), and 
the following year another Chinese, Liang 
Chih-yuan %7ta (cs 1607, a native of 
Teng-chou #¥))|, Shantung), came by sea 
to demand supplies of food, firearms, and 
military support. These involvements led 
inevitably to Manchu penetration of the 
peninsula (1627 and 1636), fighting on 
Korean soil, and eventual subjugation. 

In the meanwhile a palace revolution 
brought an end to Yi’s career as king, 
and his exile to islands off the coast. It 
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was probably during his reign that tobacco 
was introduced from Japan. 
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YI Pang-won 43538 (T. 38), June 13, 
1367-May 30, 1422, born in Hamhing }X< 
§@, was the fifth son of Yi Song-gye (q. 
v.). In 1382 he took the chinsa 3£-- de- 
gree, and in the following year passed the 
final civil service examination (4¢#}). He 
then received the office of milchiksa 
taeon Mi A){{= (senior 3d rank) in the 
Koryo court. After his father had staged 
the coup d’état of 1388 and had marched 
back from Wihwa Island, he worked 
zealously for his father’s cause, helping 
to consolidate the power of the Yi family. 

He was a farsighted strategist, and it 
was he who persuaded his father to elim- 
inate the major opposition to the Yi party 
at court, Chong Mong-ju (see Yi Song-gye). 
On his way to receive the returning heir 
apparent of Koryo, Wang Sok + #8, at 
Hwangju #7), Yi Song-gye held a hunt 
at Haeju #9). His horse slipped and he 
fell, hurting himself (April 9, 1392). 
Chong Mong-ju, taking advantage of Yi’s 
injury, planned to crush his party. Before 
Chong could carry out his plan, however, 
Yi Pang-won and his henchmen mur- 
dered Chong, who was returning home 
after a sick call on Yi. Like Li Shih-min 
(599-649), to whom Yi Pang-won is often 
compared, he played an important and 
decisive role in placing his father on the 
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throne. 

Despite his services, not he, but his 
half-brother Yi Pang-sok 7g, the eighth 
and youngest son of Yi  Song-gye, 
born to Yi  Pang-won’s stepmother, 
née Kang ft (Queen Sindok jh@i-EJq, d. 
September 15,1396), became heir apparent 
(September 7, 1392). [Editors’ note: This 
naming of the youngest son as heir is 
undoubtedly the practice of ultimogeni- 
ture, which the Manchus are known to 
have followed in the 15th to 17th centu- 
ries. The ancestors of the Manchu impe- 
rial house were Jurchen tribal chieftains 
who, in the late 14th and early 15th cen- 
turies, lived on the Tumen River. It seems 
that Yi Song-gye’s father and other 
ancestors had lived in that area too. This 
common practice of ultimogeniture may 
suggest the possibility that the Yi family 
was closely related to the Jurchen. (See 
Fang, Chao-ying, “Ch’ing-ch’u man-chou 
chia-t’ing-li ti fen-chia-tzu ho wei-fen- 
chia-tzu” EOIN REREAD 
f, Kuo-li Peiching ta-hsiieh wu-shih chou- 
nien chi-nien lun-wen chi BA\rALRKBSAt 
Ja EAC Sear ee, 1948.)] Under the false 
pretext that Chong To-jon (qg.v.) and Nam 
Un FA plotted with the heir apparent 
to harm other princes, he initiated a coup 
on the night of October 6, 1398, killed 
Chong and Nam, and had Yi Pang-bon 
# and Yi Pang-sok slain on their way 
to exile. Thus he eliminated his half- 
brothers and cleared the way for his own 
rise. The court proposed that Yi Pang-won 
be named heir apparent, but he refused 
in order to incur no suspicion, and instead 
had his second brother Yi Pang-gwa 
(see Yi Song-gye) declared heir apparent. 
It was only after the second princely feud 
over succession that he accepted the 
nomination. Yi Pang-gan i, the fourth 
son of Yi Song-gye, was persuaded to 
take arms against his younger brother, Yi 
Pang-won (February 22, 1400). But Yi 
Pang-gan lost and was banished to Tosan 
Fil. On February 25, with his father’s 
approval, Yi Pang-won finally became 
heir apparent. His brother, knowing Yi 
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Pang-won’s prestige and ambition, abdi- 
cated in his favor. Thereupon the latter 
ascended the throne on November 28 at 
Such’ang Palace in Kaesong. 

During eighteen years of reign, Yi 
Pang-won not only established the political 
structure of the Yi dynasty, but also 
consolidated and secured the throne for 
his descendants. The capital was moved 
again in 1399 to Kaesong, but the 
king finally decided on Hansdng Wik as 
his capital. With this return to Hansdng 
in 1405, it became the political and cul- 
tural center of Korea. New palaces and 
pavilions were constructed and civilian 
houses roofed with tiles. The government 
improved the sewage system (completed 
in 1412), built arcades (77%) on both 
sides of the streets to be used as markets, 
and constructed a wall in between for 
fire prevention. 

With the disbanding of private soldiers 
(May, 1400), the government effected 
the centralization of military power. The 
king also clearly defined the nature and 
function of the State Council (AeA) 
and Six Boards, and improved the local 
administration system by establishing two 
new provinces, Yonggil 5x7 in the 
northeast and Pyongyang in the northwest. 
The bureau of royal household administra- 
tion (3%Si}f) was established in 1414 to 
guarantee the rights of the royal family 
and its members. In the capital, five (later 
reduced to four) colleges were established 
(1411), and the palace examination system 
was initiated (1414). A large drum called 
the sinmun’go FRBAgk was placed in the 
palace gate (1402) so that anyone who 
had grievances might appeal directly to 
the throne. Yi ordered the printing of 
paper money (1401) and (1403) the casting 
of new copper type, known as kyemi %%& 


Yi Pang-won was an ardent believer 
in Confucianism and worked to promote 
it. During 1406-7 land owned by monas- 
teries and temples was confiscated to be 
used as a military fund, and the number 
of slaves belonging to the temples was 
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drastically reduced, and they were turned 
over to public offices. He abhorred any- 
thing that was unorthodox from the Con- 
fucian viewpoint. He frowned on the 
observance of praying for rain. He person- 
ally examined the contents of songs to 
be included in the bureau of music and 
rejected those based on popular tradition. 
For instance, the monggimch’ok #4 R 
and suborok 9%, composed by Chong 
To-jon in 1392 to praise the auspicious 
omens foretelling the rise of Yi Song-gye, 
were assigned a subordinate place because 
of their fantastic content. When Ha Yun 
(see Yi Sdng-gye) presented two poems 
in March, 1412, one was rejected for the 
same reason. Further, in January, 1419, 
he based his dislike for another song, the 
Hujon chinjak §R/8’%j, on similar 
grounds. In 1417 he ordered the books on 
divination and geomancy in the bureau 
of astronomy (sOungwan #222#4) burned, 
and he confiscated similar books owned 
by the people. He was also persuaded 
by a group of rigid Confucianists to 
introduce the concept of subjugation of 
women, especially prohibition of their re- 
marriage and prohibition of the sons of 
remarried women from entering the civil 
service. 

Yi Pang-won was, however, not alto- 
gether anti-Buddhist. His measures against 
the religion were chiefly political and 
economic; personally he was sympathetic 
to this faith, and often overtly encouraged 
its activities. The first reason for his sym- 
pathy was, according to some historians, 
his father’s illness and subsequent death. 
When Yi Song-gye was ill from early in 
1408, Yi Pang-won brought monks to the 
palace, prayed for the recovery of his 
father, and offered his royal robe to the 
Buddhist god of medicine. Upon his death, 
the funeral was according to the Chu-tzu 
chia-li &F-Zj8, but Buddhist masses were 
also held to pray for the repose of the 
dead. Yi Pang-won had reasons for this 
move. He hoped to atone for his crimes 
and obtain forgiveness from his deceased 
father, who had been alarmed by his 
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son’s cruelty and thirst for power. In 
June, 1413, when his consort, Queen 
Won’gyong sca E)A (July 28, 1365-August 
18, 1420), had become seriously ill, he 
appealed to the power of the same god 
of medicine. In April of that year he 
ordered the Haein monastery #FJ= to 
run off another copy of the Tripitaka 
(the blocks for which had been cut during 
the years 1236-51). In the same year he 
granted rice and beans to temples. He 
also allowed construction and repair of 
temples and pagodas. 

Another reason for his change in 
attitude was ascribed to the influence of 
the Ming court and its envoy. The pref- 
erence for Buddhism of Chu Ti (q.v.) was 
well manifested by his demands: collection 
of copper Buddha images, Sarira and paper 
for the printing of the Tripitaka. His 
envoy to Korea, Huang Yen #%(f%, was a 
fanatical Buddhist. Huang, officer in the 
directorate of ceremonial and a senior 
eunuch, was a menace in the Korean 
capital, and is described by the annalist 
as “rude, impolite, arrogant, and corrupt.” 
He went there first in 1403 and wished 
to make an excursion to the famed Ktm- 
gang san {ijl} (Diamond Mountains). 
Asked for the reason, Huang replied that 
“it was because the shape of the moun- 
tains resembled that of a Buddha image.” 
In 1406 he carried away three copper 
images of Buddha, preserved in the P’op- 
hua monastery }e#é+: on Cheju PRN 
(Quelpart) Island; and in 1407, 800 Sarira 
and another image of AvalokiteSvara 
from the Kwangni [##Fll) monastery in 
Kaesong. He arrived in the capital again 
in September, 1411, and requested ten 
thousand sheets of paper for the publica- 
tion of the Tripitaka. Sensing Chu Ti’s 
feeling for Buddhism, the Korean court 
did not wish to appear anti-Buddhist, at 
least while a Ming envoy was on Korean 
soil. 

Yi Pang-won’s efforts for the improve- 
ment of Sino-Korean relations must be 
termed commendable. As early as 1394 he 
went to China to free Korea from false 
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charges made by the first Ming emperor 
(his party leaving the capital in July and 
returning in December, 1394). His mission 
was successful, and the Liaotung border, 
hitherto closed to Korean envoys, was 
reopened. But soon after his enthronement, 
Chu Ti seized Nanking (July, 1402) and 
usurped the throne. Two months later he 
dispatched Yi Shih-chi 47-7 (T- FASS. d. 
1435), the assistant censor-in-chief, and 
informed Korea of his accession. There- 
upon Yi Pang-won sent Ha Yun to con- 
gratulate him and to request a new seal 
and investiture; both were granted in 1403. 

Normally the tribute articles consisted 
of ginseng, mats, lacquerware, brushes, 
leopard and seal skins, and the like. The 
emperor’s “gifts in reply” included silk, 
porcelain, medicine, books, musical instru- 
ments, and writing materials. The books 
granted included Wen-hsien tung-k’ao by 
Ma Tuan-lin (ca. 1223-1289), Yiian-shih, 
Lieh-nii chuan, attributed to Liu Hsiang 
(77-6 B.c.), T’ung-chien kang-mu, by Chu 
Hsi and his disciples, Jen-hsiao huang-hcu 
chiian-shan shu (see Empress Hsi), and 
Hsiao-tz’u huang-hou chuan (biography of 
Empress Ma). Among the items of annual 
tribute, the heaviest burden on Korea 
until 1429 was 150 ounces (liang) of gold 
and 700 of silver. In order to meet this 
demand, the court not only encouraged 
mining but also restricted the domestic use 
of these metals. In 1409 Sol Mi-su (2% /&3= 
(d. 1415) and others were sent to recuest 
the substitution of local products. Chu Ti, 
however, insisted on conforming to the 
established practice, but finally in 1429 a 
successor, Emperor Chu Chan-chi (q.yv.), 
permitted Korea to substitute oxen, horses, 
and cotton. Often Chu Ti’s demands were 
unexpected and unreasonable, however. 
Sometimes, he would order the collection 
of copper images of Buddha (1406, 1407) 
and eunuchs and _ young _ prospective 
eunuchs (almost yearly from 1403 onward). 
His demand of 1408 was the most shock- 
ing [although he was in fact continuing 
a practice common under the Ylan]: he 
asked Korea to offer beautiful maidens. 
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Upon receiving this order, the court sent 
out officials to the provinces to recruit 
girls from thirteen to twenty-five  swi. 
Among the three hundred chosen, the 
Ming envoy, again Huang Yen, personally 
selected five. When they were forced to ac- 
company the returning envoy, “the wailing 
of their parents and relatives,” writes the 
historian, “overwhelmed the streets.” In 
1409 the same envoy returned to ask for 
more maidens. This practice continued 
until 1436, in the reign of Chu Ch’i-chen 
(q-v.). Once in China, the Korean girls 
either entered the imperial harem or 
worked in the palace. In this connection 
we should note that the mother of Chu 
Ti is thought to have been a Korean. 

On the other hand, Korean-Jurchen 
relations were more complicated and event- 
ful. After the fall of the Mongols Liao- 
tung became the object of dispute among 
the Chinese, the Koreans, and the Mon- 
gols. Ming influence in the area increased 
after the surrender of Naryacu (q.v.) in 
1387, and extended from the south of 
K’ai-yiian BAR to the Liaotung plain, west 
of the Yalu. Korea, too, used the divide- 
and-rule policy. As a conciliatory measure 
Jurchen chiefs were given titles, encour- 
aged to enroll in the royal guards in the 
capital, and to intermarry with Koreans. 
They were also supplied with houses, serv- 
ants, clothes, saddles, and food. In May, 
1406, trade centers were established in 
Kyongsong $44 and Kyongwon Beja, and 
salt and iron were exchanged for Jurchen 
oxen and horses. 

Towards the end of the Koryo period 
the court established the Kilchu 7 { myr- 
iarchy in the Tumen River basin. The same 
area was pacified and controlled by Yi 
Song-gye, and his father before him. They 
had been raised in this region and had 
genuine understanding of Jurchen man- 
ners and customs. The Uriyanggqad JU BP 
of the Mao-lien == guard and the Odoli 
BoZRER of the Chien-chou #)\| left guard 
were subservient to Yi Song-gye before 
and after his enthronement. In 1410, 
however, the Wu-ti-ha JUZXK, together 
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with the Uriyangqad and Odoli, raided 
KyOngwon with three hundred cavalry, 
and the Korean military commander was 
killed in action. Cho Yon #§YB, the Ch’al- 
lisa Ze PH{#H, mobilized the army in Kilchu, 
crossed the Tumen, and utterly routed the 
Uriyanggad and killed their chief. As the 
Jurchen raids became more frequent and 
the defense of the area became more dif- 
ficult, the court transferred the tombs of Yi 
An-sa (see Yi Song-gye) and his wife, née 
Yi, in Kongju FL) (modern Kydnghing 
B58) to Hamju j)} (modern Hamhiing) 
and the town of Kongju itself to Kydng- 
song. It was only during the reign of 
King Yi Do {tt3< (May 7, 1397-March 30, 
1450, r. 1419-50), successor of Yi Pang- 
won, that the court took a firm attitude 
towards the northern problem. King Yi 
Do and his able minister, Kim Chong-s6 
45H ~ (d. October 31, 1453), developed 
an offensive policy, advancing the line 
farther north, beyond Punyong ‘4%. In 
1434 the king established the so-called six 
garrisons 7\4— there. 

The southern bank of the lower reach- 
es of the Yalu, the so-called northwest, 
already belonged to Korea at the end of 
the Koryo period. On the southern bank 
of the upper reaches of the Yalu, the 
northeast, the Kapchu FA (modern Kap- 
san FAilj) myriarchy was established in 
1391, and by 1416 the area west of Kap- 
chu came under Korean control. In the 
time of King Yi Do, however, Jurchen 
raids became frequent, and the Uriyang- 
qad of the Chien-chou guard, with its 
chief, Li Man-chu (q.v.), often plundered 
Liaotung. Soldiers and citizens in Liao- 
tung, both Chinese and Jurchen, sought 
refuge in Korea, and by 1423 their number 
reached over five hundred. When they 
were returned to China, according to the 
Ming order, the Jurchen bore Korea a 
grudge. In January, 1434, Li Man-chu 
with four hundred cavalry, raided the 
southwest of Yoyon fijxE (modern Chaséng 
xi in north Pyongyang province). After 
four months of preparation, the king 
ordered the subjugation of the Jurchen. 
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An army of 15,500 men marched 
north and defeated them on the Po-chu 
REIT ~(T’ung-chia) River. The victory 
was reported to Peking on June 19, and 
to the royal ancestral temple on June 21, 
1434. In 1437 Yi Ch’on &, the military 
commander of Pyongyang province, cros- 
sed the Yalu with eight thousand men 
and destroyed the enemy strongholds in 
Wu-la shan-ch’eng JL mili (also written 
52. FZ. and Fx) and Wu-mi fuzz 
¥¥ (modern MHuai-jen-hsien). Later the 
king established the so-called four com- 
manderies (JU#%) along the Yalu. 

On September 7, 1418, Yi Pang-won 
abdicated in favor of his third son, Yi 
Do. Yi Pang-won died four years later. 
He had twelve sons and seventeen daugh- 
ters. In August, 1422, the board of Rites 
gave him the temple name T’aejong K=. 
He was buried in the Honning gf, on 
September 21, west of Kwangju ##H,and 
the spirit path stele, composed by Pyon 
Kye-ryang -#8 (1369-May 15, 1430), 
was erected in October. The Ming envoy 
arrived on May 24, 1423, to confer his 
posthumous name Kongjong 7. 

The compilation of the veritable rec- 
ords of the king, T’aejong sillokK RES. 
was begun in March, 1424, by Yun Hoe 
Frye (1380-March 29, 1436), Sin Saek & 
#%, and Pyon Kye-ryang (upon his death, 
Hwang Hui #= [d. February 28, 1452]), 
and Maeng Sa-song @Em(d. 1438), and 
completed in April, 1431, in 36 chapters. 
It was revised in 1442. 
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YI Séng-gye 4p (later name Tan B, 
T. 4b, 2 EE. H.-H), October 27, 1355- 
June 18, 1408, founder of the Yi dynasty, 
was born in Yonghing 5x, the second 
son of Yi Cha-ch’un --# (temple name 
tam. October 27, 1335-June 23, 1361). 
Yi’s family, originally of Chonju 4, 
traced its origin to Yi Han #,who served 
the Silla dynasty as the master of Works 
(HJZ). Yi Song-gye’s great-great-grand- 
father, Yi An-sa &#_ (temple name: & 
fa. d. April 18, 1274), was said to be an 
18th generation descendant of Yi Han. 
Yi An-sa moved from Chonju to Uiju 
}4] (modern Togwon #¥) and served the 
Koryo dynasty as prefect of Chongju 
J}].He then moved farther north to Odong 
#8 (10 miles east of modern Kyonghing 
BS), and became commander of five 
thousand households (#FR#AZ7ER) 
under the Yuan. His fourth son, Yi Haeng- 
ni 47# (temple name: 4A), born in 
Togwon, continued to serve the Mongols 
as a chiliarch. The latter’s fourth son, Yi 
Ch’un # (temple name: Ff), was born 
in Hamhing jy 58 and died on August 25, 
1342. The Koryo court granted him the 
posthumous title Ch’ansongsa #@pxxs}. The 
Kory6 sa EB mentions Yi Cha-ch’un 
for the first time in 1355, when, as the 
chiliarch of Ssangsong #i%, he arrived 
at the capital to pay homage to King 
Kongmin (see Kwon Kun). When the 
king, in order to free himself from the 
Mongol yoke and to regain the Korean 
territories in the north, ordered Yu In-u #] 
{=R§ to attack the Mongol commissioner 
in Ssangsong, Yi Cha-ch’un followed the 
king’s instructions and assisted Yu in his 
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Successful campaign (1356). Koryo then 
regained Ssangsong and the area north 
of Hamhtng. Subsequently (1361) Yi Cha- 
ch’un was honored with several titles 
until he was made military commander of 
the northeastern region. Thus Yi Song- 
gye’s ancestors were Koryo nationals who 
served the Mongols in the northeast. Be- 
cause of geographical proximity, they were 
in contact not only with the Mongols but 
also with the Jurchen tribes, and were 
familiar with their manners and customs. 
Yi was raised amid such surroundings, 
and is said to have excelled in equestrian 
archery from his boyhood. 

The first Koryo office Yi Sdong-gye 
held was that of the kimowi sangjanggun 
Ea Lie (senior 3d rank) in 1361. In 
the same year, as the myriarch of the 
northeast, he subjugated the rebellious 
Pak Ui kh, and in December repulsed 
the Red Turbans. When the latter occu- 
pied the capital (1362) Yi, together with 
other officers, recaptured it. During this 
campaign, he and his men are said to 
have slain one hundred thousand rebels. 
In August he annihilated the forces of 
Nayacu (q.v.) in Hamhiing. Two years 
later Ch’oe Yu 4, a Koryo traitor who 
fled to the Mongols, crossed the Yalu with 
ten thousand men and devastated the 
north. Yi, together with Ch’oe Yong 4%, 
first defeated them in the northwest and 
then turning his troops to the northeast 
regained the lost territory. For this dis- 
tinguished service he was awarded the rank 
of milchik pusa #jA Blf#(senior 3d rank) 
and granted certain laudatory epithets 
(March 5, 1364). On January 7, 1370, he 
was promoted to general of the northeast 
region and chi munhasong sa 4IF4 Fay 
(junior 2d rank). In the same month Yi, 
with five thousand cavalry and ten thou- 
sand infantry, marched north to destroy 
the TongnyOng pu #tSé/ff and sever rela- 
tions with the Northern Yuan. His troops 
went deep into enemy territory, up to the 
right bank of the T’ung-chia River ARRjT7, 
and captured the enemy stronghold there. 
As a consequence of these campaigns, 
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his name became dreaded by Mongol and 
Jurchen alike. 

His military skill was equally mani- 
fested in his campaigns against the Japanese 
pirates in the south. The coastal raids of 
these corsairs, which began in 1223, be- 
came more frequent and disastrous from 
the time of Sin U 37 (r. 1365-1375, 
1388-d. 1389). On August 13, 1371, when 
the Japanese pillaged the area along the 
Yesong River jy, he, as the regional 
commander of the Western’ River, 
defeated them. On July 24, 1372, King 
Kongmin named him the hwanyong puyun 
AIZ=F FA, and ordered him as general of 
the army to attack the pirates. Yi drove 
them out on July 26, 1377, from Kyong- 
sang province fe fjj4, and in June annihi- 
lated them below Mt. Chii 4° 1); in the 
following months he subdued others at 
various ports and towns. During May, 
1378, Japanese ships arrived at Siingch’6n 
pu +4AK}f (modern Kaep’ung BRE! in 
Kyonggi province #¢ A834). General Ch’oe 
Yong was unable to stand against them 
until Yi came with his picked cavalry to 
wipe out those who had landed. The most 
famous campaign against the pirates was 
at Mt. Hwang fel (1380). General Yi 
attacked them at Unbong 222 (modern 
Namwon f4J— in north Cholla province 
41638), cornered them at Mt. Hwang 
and crushed them. He and his victorious 
army were welcomed at the Ch’onsu mon- 
astery ~#35 (near modern Changdan 
fet) by court officials including General 
Ch’oe Yong. In August, 1382, he was 
nominated to be the regional commander 
of the northeast, and in September of the 
following year he fought a_ successful 
battle against a Jurchen chief on the plain 
of Kilchu 4}. He was then appointed to 
other high offices. In October, 1385, for 
his subjugation of the Japanese pirates, 
he received more honors. In the  begin- 
ning of 1388 he was promoted to be vice 
chancellor; his name and fame were now 
firmly established both at court and 
abroad. 

Perhaps Yi’s most dramatic decision 
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taken before his enthronement was his 
refusal to march north to drive out Ming 
garrisons in Liaotung. Instead, he with- 
drew from Wihwa Island BY{E B;, and gave 
the coup de grace to the waning Koryo 
dynasty. Discussion of the chain of events 
and open conflicts between the pro-Mon- 
gol and pro-Ming parties at court is in 
order. King Kongmin, the thirty-first mon- 
arch of Koryo, came to the throne in 
the last years of Mongol rule. In China 
major rebel leaders were emerging in an 
effort to assert their power and destroy 
the weakening and disunified house of 
Yuan. The king’s ambition was to drive 
out the Mongol military commission from 
Ssangsong established first in 1258 to 
govern the territory north of Ch’dllyong 
gi4q, and to recover the land in _ the 
north. Yi Cha-ch’un and Yi Song-gye ap- 
peared at a propitious moment to render 
service in the recovery of the northern 
area. In the same year that Chu Yutan- 
chang seized Nanking (1356) the king 
discontinued the use of the Mongol reign- 
title; and in the year that Chu captured 
Peking, driving out Toyon Temiur (q.v.), 
he sent envoys to the founder of the 
Ming. From August, 1370, he began to use 
the Ming reign-title of Hung-wu, thus 
initiating friendly relations between Ming 
and Koryo. 

But two events that took place in 
1374 overshadowed the otherwise friendly 
Sino-Korean contacts. First was the assas- 
sination of King Kongmin by eunuchs on 
the night of October 19; and second was 
the murder of the returning Ming envoy, 
Ts’ai Pin #yk, by a Korean _ escort. 
Because of these events, Chu Yuian-chang 
became suspicious of Kory0o’s sincerity, 
and ordered the exclusion of Korean 
envoys. When sent to request the post- 
humous title for the murdered king and the 
investiture of the new king, they were 
repeatedly turned back at Liaotung. Koryo, 
in order to demonstrate its sincerity, 
stopped using the Mongol reign title of 
Hsiian-kuang 36 (which was adopted in 
March, 1377), and from October, 1378, 
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took the title Hung-wu. When in Novem- 
ber of the same year Sim Tok-pu Rf#FF 
(1328-January 28, 1401) was sent as the 
New Year’s felicitation envoy, Chu Yuan- 
chang reprimanded him and demanded 
punishment of the regicides. Learning that 
some Koryo officials were still communi- 
cating with the Northern Yuan, the Ming 
emperor continued to exclude Korean 


envoys either at Liaotung or at Teng- 
chou ¥%§)\| (Shantung), and until 1385 
imprisoned or banished those who man- 


aged to reach Nanking. Despite the em- 
peror’s ill-treatment of envoys and his ex- 
orbitant demand for tribute horses, Koryo 
continued to demonstrate its goodwill and 
dispatched Chong Mong-ju #{238)—} (1337- 
92) in August, 1384, as the birthday 
felicitation envoy. This time the emperor 
resirained his temper, received Chong, 
and returned the exiled or imprisoned 
Koreans. Finally in October, 1385, on 
behalf of the emperor, the envoy con- 
ferred the posthumous title on King Kong- 
min; and invested Sin U as king of 
Korea. 

At the endof the next year, however, 
Chu again made an unreasonable demand, 
the purchase of five thousand Korean horses. 
Korea did its utmost to meet it, but envoys 
were again rejected at Liaotung twelve 
months later. The emperor reissued orders 
to the Liaotung military commission to 
forbid Koreans from crossing the border. 
The reasons given for his action were: 1) 
Korean ministers are insincere and cannot 
be trusted; 2) their envoys do not come 
at the right time; 3) tribute horses are 
weak and run down and _ unusable. To 
make the Sino-Korean relations worse in 
March, 1388, the Ming court introduced 
another urgent problem. It explained that, 
since the territory north, east, and west of 
Ch’olyong was once occupied by the Mon- 
gols, the Ming-Korean border should be 
drawn along Ch’odllyong, on the border of 
present Kangwon and Hamgyong jyrg 
provinces. This news threw the Koryéd 
court into great commotion. At emergency 
meetings it was decided unanimously that 
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Korea could not relinquish her territory 
north of Ch’dllyOng. The pro-Mongol 
chancellor Ch’oe Y6ng and equally pro- 
Mongol king, Sin U, decided to march to 
Liaotung to destroy Ming garrisons there. 
Sin U, therefore, mobilized the army and 
made preparations for the expedition, 
Chancellor Ch’oe, the stanch supporter of 
it, was made the generalissimo, Cho Min-su 
eee (d. 1391) commander of the left 
Army, and Yi Song-gye of the right. 
Before the departure for the Yalu on 
May 7, Yi Song-gye pointed out four 
objections to the mobilization: 1) it is 
difficult for a small state to attack a large 
country; 2) mobilization in the heat of 
the summer is inadvisable; 3) it will give 
Japan an opportunity to invade Korea if 
troops are transferred to the north; and 
4) the rainy season will rust the points 
of the arrows, and cause the soldiers to 
fall sick. Yi, nevertheless, reluctantly 
joined the march, but ordered his troops 
(June 26) to recross the Yalu and march 
back to the capital. He then banished the 
war advocates, Ch’oe Yong and Sin U, 
and again from July 7 on adopted the 
reign-title Hung-wu, and had Sin Ch’ang 
32, son of Sin U, placed on the throne. 
Yi became the U si jung AFA and 
took the helm of state affairs. He and his 
progressive pro-Ming party, consisting 
chiefly of students of neo-Confucianism, 
set out to remove the sources of future 
trouble. First, under the pretext that they 
were descendants of Sin-ton 3¢hfi, a fav- 
orite monk of King Kongmin, and hence 
not of the legitimate Wang line, Sin U 
and Sin Ch’ang were banished and later 
executed. Instead, Wang Yo + (d. 
1392), the seventh generation descendant 
of King Wang Tak (1144-1204), was 
enthroned on December 2, 1389, the last 
monarch of the Koryo dynasty. Second, 
they had already enforced land reform in 
October, and then burned land registries 
a year later. Third, they assassinated the 
last Koryd loyalist, Chong Mong-ju, in 
April, 1392, thus removing another 
obstacle in their way. On July 31 the last 
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Koryo king was sent into exile and on 
August 5, Yi Song-gye ascended the throne 
at the Such’ang Palace B= in Kaesong 
Bad as the first ruler of the Yi dynasty. 

His enthronement meant the victory 
of the pro-Ming and anti-Buddhist party, 
the members of which generally upheld the 
newly imported neo-Confucianism. The 
new dynasty, therefore, rejected Buddhism, 
which had been the state religion for 
over eight hundred years, as subversive of 
public morality, and adopted neo-Con- 
fucianism as its official philosophy. This 
gave a metaphysical justification for king- 
ship and for society organized in a _ pat- 
tern of well-defined social positions. Foun- 
ders of the new dynasty also brought in 
the Confucian idea of “heavenly mandate” 
as a means of emphasizing its legitimacy. 
Deserving subjects, who assisted in the 
revolution and framed the new govern- 
ment, set out to compose eulogies to win 
the minds of men. The poems so com- 
posed praised not only the cultural and 
military accomplishments of the founder 
but also the beauty of the city of Han- 
song #ihk (modern Seoul), the new capital 
as of 1394. In 1396 walls were constructed 
around the city. He and his ministers 
remodeled political and cultural institutions, 
and reinstituted and improved the civil 
service examinations. In order to legalize 
new systems and institutions, Chong To- 
jon (qg.v.) compiled the Chosén Kyéngguk 
chon (1394) and Cho Chun (see Chong 
To-jon) the Kyongje yukchdn yD HL 
(later revised by Ha Yun jal [1347-1416] 
and others). Envoys from the Liu-ch’iu 
Islands arrived in 1392 (August and Sep- 
tember), 1394, and 1397; and those from 
Siam in 1393. 

Soon after his accession Yi Song-gye 
sent envoys to Nanking informing the 
Ming court of the dynastic change. He 
also requested the emperor to select a 
new name for Korea. Thereupon Chu 
chose Choson fet as the most beautiful 
and fitting, and it was adopted March 27, 
1393. Owing to problems, however, concern- 
ing Korean-Jurchen contacts and yearly 
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tribute, friendly relations were not easily 
established. The Ming emperor accused 
Korea of influencing Chinese border offi- 
cers, of enticing the Jurchen to cross the 
Yalu and violate Ming territory, and once 
again of sending unfit horses as tribute. 
Nam Chae p#e (d. 1419) was sent to 
free Korea of these charges (July 10). Chu 
was adamant, and ordered border officials 
once more to close the Liaotung frontier. 
When Yi repeatedly sent missions to ask 
for his favor, the emperor finally ordered 
Yi to send one of his sons to give an 
explanation. Thereupon Yi Pang-won (q. 
y.), accompanied by Cho Pan #8 (d. 
1401) and Nam Chae, went to Nanking. 
As a consequence Chu accepted their 
explanations and ordered the reopening 
of the border. When, however, Chong 
Ch’ong (see Kwon Ktn) was dispatched 
to request investiture, the emperor found 
disrespectful phraseology in the diplomatic 
missives, and asked Yi to send their 
writer. When Chong To-jon, originator of 
the missives in question, refused to pro- 
ceed to Nanking, Kwon Kin, Ha Yun, and 
others went instead. Their plea and liter- 
ary talents so moved the emperor that he 
returned the imprisoned envoys, and 
praised the sincerity of Yi Song-gye. Sino- 
Korean relations were, however, normal- 
ized only in 1401 when Ming envoys 
brought investiture and the golden seal 
inscribed “the King of Choson.” 


Another moot point in Sino-Korean 
relations concerned the genealogy of Yi 
Song-gye. When on May 25, 1394, the 
Ming envoy, Huang Yung-ch’i KF, 
arrived and sacrificed to the mountains 
and rivers, the sacrificial prayer contained 
a passage to the effect that Yi Sdong-gye 
was a descendant of Yi In-im 4:f{—ff, a 
powerful and corrupt pro-Mongol minister. 
This assertion was due to two Korean 
nationals who fled to China towards the 
end of Koryo (1390). Despite repeated 
entreaties for correction, the Ming court 
did not consider it important, and contin- 
ued to make the same error. This matter 
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of genealogy was not settled until the 
16th century. When the notice of investi- 
ture arrived belatedly in 1401, Yi Song- 
gye had abdicated three years previously 
in favor of his second son, Yi Pang-gwa 
+R (temple name: 75%, Pth. Awaz, 
1365-1420). Yi Song-gye was honored as 
the Sangwang [|--+ until his fifth son, Yi 
Pang-won, succeeded Yi Pang-gwa on 
November 28, 1400, as the third king of 
the dynasty. From that day until his death 
Yi Song-gye was honored as the T’aesang- 
wang ZK E+. He died in 1408 in the 
Ch’angdok Palace 27% in Seoul. In 
August he was given the traditional tem- 
ple name for a dynastic founder T’aejo 
Ki (Grand progenitor). He was buried 
on September 28 in the mausoleum 
known as Konwon ning 7c %, south of 
Yangju #3), near Seoul. On October 18 
the Ming envoy arrived with the  post- 
humous epithet of K’ang-hsien Fegr by 
which he was often referred to in Korean 
records (i.e., as Kanghon taewang #=). 
The spirit way stele #ijap#, the text of 
which was composed by Kwon Kin and 
calligraphed by Song Song-nin (see Chong 
To-jon), was erected on May 27, 1409. Yi 
Song-gye had eight sons and five daugh- 
ters. 


Yi Pang-won ordered the compilation 
of the veritable record of his reign, T’ae- 
Jo sillok (October 6, 1409). The work, 
begun by Ha Yun and others on February 
14, 1410, was completed on April 22, 1413. 
The manuscript was revised four times, 
1438, 1442, 1448, and 1451. It was later 
printed with movable type, and was re- 
produced as the first part of the Chosén 


wangjo sillok #Afé-E RA ERSk (1893 kwon, 
1955-58). 


Another invaluable source for the 
study of the life and time of Yi Sdéng-gye 
is the Yongbi dch’én ka #EFRGIKR, com- 
piled in 1445 to praise the founding of 
the Yi dynasty. This eulogy-cycle, con- 
sisting of 125 cantos, assigned altogether 
eighty-one to Yi Song-gye. 
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YIN Shou-heng #4F@ (T. FA. H. yh, 
HEA), died ca. 1634, aged eighty-three 
sui, scholar, was a native of Tung-kuan 
R22, Kwangtung. From an early age he 
was fond of study. He passed the Asiu- 
ts’ai examinations at fifteen and in 1582 
received the chii-jen. Thereafter he took 
the metropolitan examination six times 
without success. In or about 1592, as a 
chii-jen applying for an appointment, he 
was selected acting instructor in the 
district school of Ch’ing-liu } yg in the 
western mountainous region of Fukien. 
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He took his position seriously and stimu- 
lated his students’ interest in scholarship. 
In 1594 he was assigned to temporary 
duty in Wuchang as an assistant examiner 
in the provincial examination of Hukuang, 
and the following year tried again for 
the chin-shih. Except for these journeys it 
seems that he remained in Ch’ing-liu 
during the period 1592 to 1598. There he 
became acquainted with a local dignitary, 
Pei Ying-chang Z&@@ (T. sc}, H. YER, 
1537-1609, cs 1568), who later served as 
a vice-minister of Personnel (1596-1600). 
In 1598, when Yin was very despondent 
after his sixth failure at the metropolitan 
examination, P’ei persuaded him to apply 
for a magistracy and, apparently with 
P’ei’s help, he was appointed to that office 
in Hsin-ch’ang #8, Kiangsi, where he 
served for two years. According to his 
Own account, he incurred the displeasure 
of his superiors because he refused to 
observe the custom of sending them gifts. 
Late in 1600 his sponsor, P’ei Ying-chang, 
was transferred from the powerful office 
in the ministry of Personnel by being pro- 
moted to be minister of Works in Nanking. 
Soon Yin too lost his magistracy by being 
named chief judge in the princedom of 
Chao #§ at Chang-te, Honan, which was 
an office higher in rank but reserved for 
deadwood. He at once resigned and re- 
tired to his home, being then about fifty. 

For over thirty years thereafter Yin 
Shou-heng devoted his life to the 
compilation of a history of the reigning 
dynasty, to which he gave the title Shih- 
chieh }#g (Unauthorized history), for 
he considered himself one who had taken 
on unasked the responsibility of an offi- 
cial historian. In writing such a con- 
temporary history he was often laughed at 
and sometimes suspected as a bearer of 
grudges. At one point he felt dejected 
and wanted to give up but was _ en- 
couraged to continue by his friend, Chang 
Hsiian (q.v.), and brought the work to 


near completion. Eventually the book 
received much praise. One magistrate of 
Tung-kuan helped him in_ collecting 
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references and conferred on him a tablet 
with the inscription, Ch’ing-ch’ao i-shih 3 
BAS& HH ~(Unofficial Historian of our Pure 
Dynasty). Hence Yin sometimes called 
himself i-shih, “the unofficial historian.” 
The Shih-ch’ieh, originally designed to 
comprise 105 chiian, was still short of 
four chiian when Yin died, the four to 
consist of the record of empresses and 
the treatises on government organization, 


taxation, and grain transport. The final 
version includes records, 8 ch. (one 
missing), treatises, 6 ch. (3 missing), ten 


hereditary families, 8 ch., biographies, 82 
ch., and autobiography, 1 ch. In 1636 his 
eldest son, Yin K’uei-ch’ang #18 (T. & 
KE), became a chii-jen and, with the help 
of friends, undertook the first engraving 
of the book (ca. 1637-39) under the title 
Huang Ming shih-ch’ieh. During the wars 
of the following decade the printing 
blocks were lost. The third son, Yin Yu-ju 
+40, purchased a first edition from which 
he produced (ca. 1647) a second en- 
graving. A third and collated edition was 
published some sixty years later by a 
grandson, Yin Shao-hsian #4 (T. WZ, 
cj 1702), with the help of the magis- 
trate of Tung-kuan (1705-8), Li Ssu-hang 


Z4:RAyy, of Fu-p’ing #28, Shensi, who 
contributed a preface dated 1706. The 


title of this edition was modified to Ming 
shih-chieh and sometimes, Shih-ch’ieh. 
The repeated engravings of this book by 
the Yin family reveal not just a pride in 
the authorship of an ancestor but perhaps 
also an interest in some profit from its 
circulation. By the late 18th century, 
however, it was placed on the list of 
banned books. Whether or not the print- 
ing blocks were destroyed at that time is 
not recorded. In any case there is a com- 
plete set of blocks preserved in the Tung- 
kuan municipal museum library; an ex- 
amination of a copy from these blocks 
shows that they were probably engraved 
in the late 19th or early 20th century. 
[Editors’ note: The Columbia University 
copy includes a biography of the author 
by Juan Yuan (ECCP), then the governor 
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general.] 

As a history of the Ming dynasty 
Yin’s book is short on facts, probably 
because he did not have access. to an 
adequate library. His comments on various 
matters, on the other hand, frequently show 
good judgment and are worth consulting. 
For example, in his treatise on military 
affairs, the Chin-fa-chih #}7&,he points 
out several causes for the decline of Ming 
military power, such as the misuse of 
soldiers for menial labor and the subor- 
dination of the military to incompetent 
civil officials in field command. Occa- 
sionally Yin gives his personal experience 
to substantiate a point, such as the demand 
for bribery by a censor on regional in- 
spection when he was serving as magistrate 
of Hsin-ch’ang. It is interesting to note 
that the popular contemporary history of 
the Ming period, the Huang Ming tung-chi, 
was by Ch’en Chien (q.v.), another native 
of Tung-kuan. Yin Shou-heng is said to 
have left a literary collection, Lan-an chi 
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YON-tan-rgya-mts’o, February, 1589-Janu- 
ary, 1617, the fourth Dalai lama, was born 
in the Koke-nuur region, the son of Altan- 
qayan’s grandson Simir Daicing. The man 
responsible for the conversion of the 
Mongols, the third Dalai-lama, bSod-nams- 
rgya-mts’o (q.v.), had died in the midst 
of his new followers, and the heads of 
the Yellow sect in Tibet gladly seized on 
the occasion to knit even more closely the 
interests of the family of Altan-qayan 
(and the Mongol princes in general) with 
those of the dGe-lugs-pa. The Tibetan 
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churchmen who had accompanied bSod- 
nams-rgya-mts’o to Mongolia recognized 
the child as the latter’s incarnation; on 
their representations, the K’ri Rin-po-c’e 
(elective abbot) of dGa’-ldan and other 
high dignitaries of central Tibet con- 
firmed the choice. The whole proceeding 
meant, as it were, that a seal of approval 
had been placed on ‘the new international 
position of the Dalai-lamas. The official 
recognition took place only in 1601, 
however, when a large commission of 
Tibetan churchmen and nobles traveled 
to Koke-qoto and paid obeisance to the 
boy. In the following year they brought 
him to Tibet in a ceremonial progress. As 
a sort of compensation to the Mongols 
for the loss of the head of the Yellow 
Church, a_ high-ranking substitute was 
created among them on this occasion; it 
was the first Maidari Qutuqtu (rJe-btsun 
Dam-pa) of the Qalqa. 

The education of the young Dalai- 
lama, already commenced by the Tibetans 
who surrounded him at K6oke-qoto, was 
completed at ’Bras-spuns; it was, of 
course, completely Tibetan, and the boy 
must have remembered little, if anything, 
of his Mongol home and milieu. 

The arrival of Yon-tan-rgya-mts’o in 
Tibet was followed by a period of uneasy 
truce; the Red sects and their protectors 
held back, awaiting further developments. 
In the meantime the young Dalai-lama, 
following the example of his predecessors, 
started on extensive propaganda tours all 
over the country, not excluding gTsan 
(south central Tibet), where he visited 
the great dGe-lugs-pa monastery of bKra- 
Sis-lhun-po. But soon the latent hostility 
came out into the open. In 1605 the P’ag- 
mo-gru-pa attacked the governor of the 
Lhasa district. In 1607 the Mongol army, 
acting presumably in favor of the dGe- 
lugs-pa, invaded central Tibet, but was 
beaten back by the gTsan troops. In 1612 
the rulers of gTsan, supporters of the Red 
sect of the Karma-pa, confronted a real 
coalition, headed by the sNe’u-gdon chief, 
a P’ag-mo-gru-pa belonging to the family 
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of the former rulers of Tibet. The de- 
cision of arms went against the coalition; 
the P’ag-mo-gru-pa lost their old capital 
sNe’u-gdon, which they never recovered, 
and they ceased to be a power in Tibetan 
politics. This of course meant a serious 
blow to the Dalai-lama, whose Tibetan 
party had collapsed; as a consequence, he 
was thrown back almost completely on 
Mongol support. 

Yon-tan-rgya-mts’o went back to 
‘Bras-spuns in 1611. Nearby Lhasa was 
visited in the same year by the gTsan 
ruler P’un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal, and. thus in 
that year the Karma-pa excluded the 
Yellow sect from their great smon-lam 
festival; it was an ominous sign. P’un- 
ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal made a gesture of con- 
ciliation by asking the Dalai-lama to grant 
him a mystical initiation; but the latter, 
after some wavering, refused. This, of 
course, increased the tension, and Yon- 
tan-rgya-mts’o chose to get out of the 
way of possible harm by shifting his re- 
sidence to the ancient royal temple of 
bSam-yas, to the southeast of Lhasa. As 
a matter of fact, he was growing up as 
a serious and deeply religious young man, 
who cared little about worldly matters. 
These were entrusted to the capable hands 
of the p’yag-mdzod (treasurer), dKon- 
mc’og-c’os-’p’el (1573-1646), who played 
a most important political role during the 
last years of the fourth and early years 
of the fifth Dalai-lama. In 1616 he 
received a Chinese embassy, headed by 
the Tibetan Lama _ bSod-nams-blo-gros, 
supposed to have been sent by Emperor 
Chu I-chiin (q.v.), to bestow a title and 
presents on the Dalai-lama. At least, this 
is the account in the Tibetan biography; 
but the Chinese sources seem to be 
silent about the matter, [Editors’ note: Chu 
I-chiin’s mother was a devout believer in 
Buddhism and frequently sent messengers 
to various monasteries in the empire to 
present alms, sutras, and images. These, 
however, were purchased at her own 
expense and were not recorded in official 
annals. She died in 1614. She possibly 
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made a vow to send some presents to the 
Dalai-lama, and after her death her son 
may have fulfilled it as an act of filial 


piety. ] 
In these years the power of the gTsan 
ruler was at its zenith and the dGe- 


lugs-pa faced a most serious crisis. Its 
outcome could not yet be foreseen, when 
the Dalai-lama died at the young age of 
twenty-eight. 
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YU An-ch’i #7) (early ming: Ts’e 4, 
T. ZfR; changed ming to Hou #, and T. 
to ¥ie), ca. 1551-ca. 1618, a native of 
Wu-chiang J€7T, prefecture of Soochow, 
was a poet and encyclopedist of note. 
According to Shen Tsan (see Shen Ching), 
Yu’s grandfather had been employed 
by Shen’s family as an accountant, and 
Yii’s uncle sold himself to the family as 
a bond servant. After Yii’s father died, 
he lived for a time with this uncle. Shen 
Tsan recalled that about this time (1563 
or 1564) he and Yu used to play to- 
gether. Yu was some eight or nine years 
older; so he was probably humoring the 
son of the master. A few years later Yi 
left his uncle to live with a Chou jf 
family, probably as companion to its sons. 
He was so gifted and studious that he 
became informed about many _ subjects 
and could write poetry well. Before long 
he struck out to live independently. On 
one occasion he attracted the attention 
of Wang Shih-chen (q.v.) by sending him 
an effusion of one hundred fifty lines. 
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Wang’s praise of the piece quite naturally 
contributed to Yii’s reputation. 

This occurred when Yi was about 
twenty-nine years of age, around the year 
1580. A few years later Wang sent Yu a 
poem when the latter went to live in Wu- 
hsi 4&4}, west of Soochow. Apparently at 
this time Yi had gained a reputation for 
integrity and fidelity. On one occasion he 
attended to the needs of a former bene- 
factor in distress and at another time 
took care of the son of a deceased friend. 
The said benefactor was Lung Tsung-wu 
Hes (CT. HH. HH. BR, 1542-1609, cs 
1571), one-time prefectural judge of 
Soochow, assistant prefect of T’ai-p’ing 
*K248-fu (ca. 1578), and an administration 
assistant commissioner of Hukuang (ca. 
1583). Late in the 1570s Lung had be- 
friended Yu and came to regard him asa 
protégé. It happened that in 1578 a man 
accused of having written derogatory 
accounts about the powerful grand secre- 
tary, Chang Chii-cheng (q.v.), died while 
awaiting trial in the T’ai-p’ing prison 
under Lung’s jurisdiction. There were 
rumors that Lung’s superiors, trying to 
please Chang, ordered Lung to have the 
man secretly put to death. By 1583, when 
an imperial decree posthumously denounced 
Chang, Lung and his former superior 
were formally charged with responsibility 
for the man’s death, and sentenced to 
permanent exile on the frontier. Yu volun- 
tarily went to Hukuang to help in Lung’s 
defense, and after the sentencing sent 
him off. It was indeed a gallant act, but 
it probably made him feel insecure in his 
native place. In any case for some reason 
he changed his residence to Wu-hsi. He 
apparently had to give up hope of enter- 
ing government service too, for in the 
poem of 1584 Wang Shih-chen addressed 
him as a shan-jen |ljA, indicating that 
he had adopted a way of living that 
included a wide range of superior profes- 
sionals, from artists to philosophers. Yii’s 
specialties included poetry and geomancy. 
In 1587 he published a collection of his 
poems (28 ch. ?, later expanded to 40 
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chiian), entitled Liao-liao chi BA. Shen 
Tsan, who was serving as a secretary in 
the ministry of Works in Nanking, records 
that Yu came to pay a visit, and surprised 


him with his change in appearance and. 


dignified carriage—an entirely different 
person from the youth he had known; 
also that this collection had greatly en- 
hanced his prestige. But certain poems in 
this work displeased the Manchu court 
two centuries later; so they were ordered 
expunged: On /Yii’s poetry the Ssu-k’u 
editors quote with approval a disparaging 
remark by Chu I-tsun (ECCP): Yu’s poems 
are like colored paper flowers, pretty but 
without roots. 

Both poetry and geomancy are arts 
that could be rendered as services to the 
affluent and influential—poetry for enter- 
tainment and geomancy to satisfy the 
selfish desire to prolong the enjoyment 
of wealth and power in the family. As a 
shan-jen, YU traveled to various places 
for more than ten years. It is not at all, 
as one of his biographers suggests, that 
he was away from home because of 
wanderlust; he appears always to have 
been employed for one or another of his 
talents. For instance, in 1571, he was 
engaged as a guest companion and teacher 
by an imperial clansman in Sian, Shensi. 
A fellow townsman from Wu-hsi, by the 
name of Li Ying-hsiang Asef (T. 322K, 
cs 1577), who was serving there as as- 
sistant administration commissioner, had 
compiled a gazetteer of Shensi and Kansu, 
entitled Yung-sheng liieh HERR, 24 ch. Yu 
was asked to be an editor and to enrich 
it with quotations from famous poets and 
writers. His contribution was so _ highly 
regarded that his name appears in the 
book as a joint compiler. 

A few years later Yu returned south 
and began to publish his own books 
in Nanking. His first compilation was a 
classified encyclopedia, T’ang lei-han FEA, 
200 ch., printed in 1603. It lists as collator 
the name of Hst Hsien-ch’ing #eRAJM CT. 
A, H. Beis, cS 1568), who had died in 
1602. As Hsii was one-time vice minister of 
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Personnel (1588-90), perhaps his name did 
lend some prestige to the book. Actually 
Yu did not need it, for the work, an 
intelligent rearrangement of cullings from 
several T’ang compendia, answered the 
need of writers for ready reference to 
words and phrases, and became _ very 
popular. Later Yi published a series of 
similar compilations such as the aid to 
poets, Shih-chiin 3¥#2 lei-han, 150 ch., 
printed in 1609, listing the names of Mei 
Ting-tso as supplementer and Ts’ao Hsiieh- 
ch’tian (qq.v.) as editor. Another book in 
the series is a guide to letter writing, Ch’i 
F&-chiin lei-han, 102 ch., with a table of 
contents, 9 ch., and a supplement, Chih- 
kuan kao HREH, S ch., which gives a 
list of titles and government offices, and 
serves aS a reference to proper or fancy 
ways of addressing important persons. In 
addition to listing Ts’ao MHstieh-ch’tian 
again as an editor, and Li Kuo-hsiang #4 
ire CT. (x8) of Nanchang as the orig- 
inal compiler (###2), Yu put his own 
name down as the assembler (42%) of 
the CWh’i-chiin lei-han, probably because Li 
had an earlier compilation of which Yu 
made extensive use. A third one in the 
series is the Lei-yiian ch’iung-ying *83p38 
#, 10 ch., which seems not to have sur- 
vived. None of these works was included 
in the Ssu-k’u library, but all received 
notices in its catalogue. By imperial order 
in 1710 the T’ang lei-han was expanded 
by a commission to include post-T’ang 
works. This was printed in 450 chiian, 
under the title Yiian-chien lei-han (see 
Wang Shih-chen, ECCP). 

Little is known about Yi’s later life 
except that about 1608 he bought a house 
with a garden in Nanking. In 1618, when 
he planned to retire, he sold the printing 
blocks of T’ang lei-han to another publish- 
er, Ch’eng K’ai-hu £26A iii, who, instead 
of following the common practice of 
making changes on the blocks to list the 
new owner as the compiler, left the origi- 
nal authorship intact and merely supplied 
a preface. Yu is sometimes recorded as 
having had a son, YW Nan-shih fa (T. 
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te), a poet. Actually he had two sons 
the elder being the renowned Ch’an 
master, T’ung-wen fifi (T. 42, 1604-55), 
author of Hsii teng ts’un-kao #RVEFF RR, 12 
ch., a work on the biographies and teach- 
ings of Ch’an monks from the late 12th 
to the 17th century. 
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YU Ch’ien + (T. #24, H. Sipe or EN), 
May 13, 1398-February 16, 1457, statesman 
and military man, was born in Ch’ien- 
tang (Hangchow), Chekiang. The original 
home of the Yu family was in Honan 
province. The family lived in Hangchow, 
however, as Yui Ch’ien’s great-grandfather 
was Stationed there during the late Yiian 
period, and had died while in office. Yu 
is reported to have been a strong-willed 
and straightforward boy showing a partic- 
ular admiration for the late Sung patriot 
and hero, Wen T’ien-hsiang (1236-83). In 
1417 Yu became a Asiu-ts’ai, in 1420 a 
chii-jen, and in 1421 a chin-shih. In 1418 
he married the daughter of the Hanlin 
scholar Tung Yung #94 (T. HB, cs 1404), 
also from the Hangchow region. 

In 1422 Yu received an appointment 
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as a censor in Peking. Four years later, 
he participated in the punitive camaign 
of Emperor Chu Chan-chi (q.v.) against 
his rebellious uncle Chu Kao-hsii (q.v.). 
As a censor Yi became known for the 
keen judgment, the high resolve, and the 
integrity he exhibited in prosecuting 
culprits as well as in defending those un- 
justly accused. Promoted to the rank of a 
vice minister of War in 1430, he served 
concurrently as governor of Honan and 
Shansi. Except for a short interruption 
he held this position for sixteen years. In 
1441 he was mistakenly indicted and im- 
prisoned, being taken for a censor of the 
same name who had ventured to oppose 
the powerful eunuch Wang Chen (q.v.). 
After the discovery and rectification of 
the error, he remained for a short time 
as vice minister of the grand court of 
Revision in the capital, but returned 
during the same year to his former position 
as governor of Honan and Shansi. This 
reappointment was due mainly to the 
requests made on his behalf by the officials 
and the people, as well as by the imperial 
princes residing in the two provinces. He 
fulfilled his official duties responsibly and 
impartially to the benefit of the local 
population. His merits are stressed in the 
biographies to be found in the local his- 
tories of these two provinces. In Kaifeng 
a shrine to his memory was _ erected 
during the Ch’eng-hua period. 

Because of the death of his father in 
1447 Yu had to resign from all his 
positions. The court did not permit him 
to stay at home for the whole mourning 
period, however, recalling him to Peking 
during the same year as right vice minis- 
ter of War. As a result the opportunity 
came to play a crucial role in the fate of 
the empire, enabling him to share in sav- 
ing the dynasty from an early downfall. 
When in August, 1449, the emperor set 
out on his ill-fated campaign against the 
invading Oirat, a great number of leading 
Officials, including the minister of War, 
K’uang Yeh (q.v.), had to follow. For- 
tunately Yu had remained behind as acting 
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head of the ministry. 

After the news of the catastrophe 
reached Peking, consternation and _ con- 
fusion prevailed in government circles. Ina 
heated debate Hsii Yu-chen(q.v.) proposed 
to move the administration from Peking 
to Nanking. Yi, together with the min- 
ister of Rites, Hu Ying (q.v.), strongly 
opposed this suggestion and referred to 
the disastrous experience of the Sung 
court when it shifted the capital from 
Kaifeng southward in 1127. And, as K’ou 
Chun (961-1023) recommended in 1004, 
Yu asked the death penalty for those 
advocating the removal. The government’s 
decision to remain at Peking and to 
defend it by all means was thus probably 
due in large measure to Yii Ch’ien’s 
firmness. As action proceeded against the 
clique of Wang Chen, turmoil developed 
within the palace and fighting broke out 
between followers of Wang and his en- 
raged opponents resulting in the death of 
several people. The horrified regent, the 
prince of Ch’eng, Chu Ch’i-yti (q.v.), and 
some leading officials were about to leave 
the scene precipitately, but were deterred 
by Yi who prevailed upon the prince to 
issue an edict ordering the punishment of 
Wang Chen’s collaborators. A few days 
later, on September 7, Yu was promoted 
to minister of War. By his resoluteness in 
a most critical situation he emerged as 
the strongest man within the government. 
He is said also to have played a decisive 
role in the plan to proclaim the regent 
as the new emperor in order to stabilize 
the critical situation as well as to deprive 
the Oirat leader, Esen (q.v.), of the pres- 
tige of keeping a Chinese emperor as his 
prisoner. The prince regent agreed only 
after Yii had remarked: “Your subjects 
are certainly concerned with the state; it 
is not for selfish reasons that we wish 
Your Highness to extend aid in an emer- 
gency in order to tranquillize the spirits 
of land and grain and to comfort the 
minds of the people.” With the installation 
of a new ruler the imperial captive lost 
his former value and Esen was no longer 
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in a position to exploit his prisoner as a 
means of political pressure on China. 

In addition to his post as minister of 
War, Yu had _ the_ responsibility of 
defending Peking against the Oirat. With 
the assistance of Shih Heng (q.v.), he 
succeeded in reorganizing some of the de- 
moralized Chinese troops and in preparing 


the city for an anticipated siege. His 
actions, added to Esen’s’ temporizing, 
frustrated the latter’s take-over of the 


capital. For his accomplishments during 
this crisis, the most serious which the 
dynasty had so far experienced, Yu _ re- 
ceived the title of a junior guardian and 
concurrently the appointment of tsung-tu 
chun-wu #48327 (supreme commander 
of military affairs) with responsibility for 
the reorganization of the army. YU con- 
sidered it his main task to reinforce the 
neglected fortifications along the Great 
Wall and to strengthen the fighting power 
of the largely disorganized and demoral- 
ized armed forces to prevent once and 
for all a recurrence of the events of 1449. 
Since the existing army organization of 
the three large training divisions had 
deteriorated beyond the possibility of 
efficient reorganization, the emperor ap- 
proved in 1453 Yi’s proposal to introduce 
the so-called system of tuan ying Rys 
(integrated divisions) for the metropolitan 
garrison. One hundred fifty thousand men 
were selected from the metropolitan 
troops to make up ten training divisions 
of fifteen thousand men each headed by a 
tso-ying tu-tu A4A22f# (divisional com- 
missioner-in-chief). With this entirely novel 
organization, newly qualified officers could 
be put in charge of each unit, and Yi 
hoped to train a new Striking force to be 
sent to the border in case of an emer- 
gency. The remaining units of the three 
large training divisions were to stay be- 
hind for the protection of the metropolitan 
area. Yul’s careful military precautions 
combined with a rather uncompromising 
policy resulted in the cessation of further 
major Mongol incursions during the 
Ching-t’ai period. Besides the protection 
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of the northern frontier Yi had to deal 
with various minor struggles and military 
measures against the not yet fully 
integrated natives living in the southern 
and southwestern provinces: Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Hukuang, Kweichou, Yunnan, 
and Szechuan. He realized, however, that 
the pacification of these people posed not 
merely a military problem. Well aware 
that the confrontations with the inhabitants 
of the south were of local importance 
only and could never seriously threaten 
the empire as a whole, as the Mongols 
had proved capable of doing, he directed 
his main efforts to the defense of the 
northern frontier. 

Yi’s wife had died in 1445, but he 
never remarried nor did he take a_ con- 
cubine. He lived an unpretentious, almost 
frugal, life. His official duties consumed 
by far the major part of his time and 
energy. Worry over the problems to be 
solved often prevented his sleeping at 
night. Occasionally he indulged in painting 
and calligraphy, and wrote poems and 
essays. He even achieved some note as a 
poet. His character is reflected most 
clearly in a short colophon he wrote on a 
portrait of himself, entitled Hsiao-hsiang 


tzu-tsan /)\@Ae: 


though clear-sighted is not 
right moment for 


His eye 
able to see the 
action. 

His belly [as the center of feeling] 
though big is not able to be tolerant. 


His appearance is not above the 
average. 

His virtue is insufficient to adorn 
the person. 


Although his nature is rustic, his 
feelings are upright. 

Most precious to him are a_ good 
name and reputation. 

Most important to him are his ruler 
and his parents. 
He does not 
his home. 

He cares not whether his 
are old or new. 


demand comfort in 


clothes 
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Not immaculate and not corrupt; 
not submissive and not haughty. 


In 1455 he fell seriously ill. The 
emperor even sent his personal physician 
to take care of him. Shih P’u (see Chin 
Ying) was ordered (January 21) to act for 
him as minister of War. (Early in 1454 Yu 
had tendered his resignation, but it was not 
accepted.) Apparently Yu never regained 
his former strength and energy. Prior 
to his illness his name often appears in 
the Veritable Records, but he is scarcely 
mentioned after 1454, and none of the 
extant memorials dates later than that 
year. Thus he was probably physically not 
in a position to prevent the coup d’état of 
1457. By his uncompromising and strict 
attitude in administering his office and by 
his lack of tolerance in dealing with the 
shortcomings of others, Yu had made not 
a few enemies. Shih Heng, originally his 
collaborator, became gradually his rival 
and considered Yu an obstacle to his 
personal ambitions; Hst Yu-chen could 
not forget the humiliation he had suffered 
for his suggestion to move the capital in 
1449, a suggestion which had proved to 
be a serious handicap in his official ca- 
reer. The eunuch, Ts’ao Chi-hsiang (q.v.), 
had wanted to play a role similar to that 
of Wang Chen and found Yi in his way. 
Chang Yueh- (see Chu Ch’i-yu) had been 
charged by Yu with corruption and other 
crimes and had suffered punishment. Not 
surprisingly therefore, after the restoration 
of Chu Ch’i-chen,YU was at once arrested 
and indicted for high treason. He was 
forced to sign a dictated or drawn-up 
confession of crimes he had never com- 
mitted. In particular he was improperly 
charged with having encouraged Chu 
Ch’i-yii to name his own son heir apparent 
and his consort empress in 1452, and with 
instigating the installation of a prince 
from outside the capital as heir apparent 
when the emperor fell ill in 1457. The 
minister of Personnel, Wang Wen = 3r 
(T. Fz, d. 1457, cs 1421), who was on 
trial together with Yu, tried to argue 
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against the unjust indictment, but Yi 
replied: “It is the intention of Shih Heng 
and his clique to kill us; what is the use 
of arguing.” It is said that the emperor, 
Chu Ch’i-chen, agreed to sentence Yi to 
death only after Hsii Yu-chen had re- 
marked: “If Yu is not killed there would be 
no justification for this coup d’état.” The 
accusers had first asked for the lingering 
death, but the emperor commuted the 
sentence to decapitation. On February 16, 
1457, Yu was publicly executed along 
with Wang Wen and four eunuchs. One 
other charge made against Yu was that 
he had misused his official position for 
the benefit of himself and of his family. 
But when after his death his property 
was conficated, it was found to consist 
only of some ordinary household effects 
and a few presents he had received from 
the emperor. 

In 1466 the court 
name of all charges and restored him 
posthumously to all his former offices. 
Later, as the result of a petition by Yii’s 
eldest son (1489), an imperial edict granted 
the erection of a memorial shrine at his 
grave near Hangchow and the _ bestowal 
of the posthumous title Su-min RX, 
changed to Chung-su }i jij early in 1590. 
Another memorial shrine was erected on 
the street known later as Hsi piao-pei hu- 
vung pases Ala) in the eastern part of 
Peking. To the end of the Ch’ing period 
candidates from YwU’s home _ province 
coming to Peking for the metropolitan 
examinations enjoyed spending a night 
in the shrine. They hoped that his spirit 
might appear in their dreams and give 
them some indication as to their possible 
success in the examination. There 
developed a popular belief that the spirits of 
guiltless people put to death would have 


cleared YuU’s 


a particular influence upon the fate of 
others. 
Yii had three sons. The eldest, Yu 


Mien # (T. HR, 1422-1500), became an 
official through the yin privilege in 1450 
and rose to the position of prefect of 
Nanking. He died without issue. The 
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second son died in early childhood; the 
third, YU Kuang f— (born in _ 1441), 
managed with the help of a eunuch to 
escape after his father’s execution to K’ao- 
ch’eng #i%, Honan, the original home of 


the Yu family. His descendants settled 
there, Yu. Chiens: only daughter, “Yai 
Ch’iung-ying #3 born in 1429, later 


married Chu Chi 4&8 (T. fA, d. 1490). 

Yu Ch’ien’s- collected writings, Yi 
Chung-su-kung chi -F jt fi in 12 (13) 
chiian, were published during the T’ien- 
ch’i period; another edition, Yiu Chieh-an 
chi + ies. in 9 chiian, is contained in 
the San i-jen chi =), edited by Li 
Chih (q.v.) during the Wan-li period. A 
new edition of his prose writings and of 
a collection of poems on the plum blos- 
som, Yi Chung-su-kung wen-chi 34, was 
published by his descendants during the 
1720s and reprinted with some additions 
in 1802. The memorials, Yi-kung tsou-i 
FAB, 10 ch., were also published 
separately, first in 1476, and reprinted in 
1541, and then in Wu-lin wang-che i-chu, 
hou-pien TRIKE: HIB & HR. 1899-1900.There 
is likewise an early Korean reprint of the 
memorials. The poems and essays(without 
memorials) are collected separately in Yi 
Su-min-kung chi, 8 ch. (original edition 
of 1527, reprint in Wu-lin wang-che i-chu, 
hou-pien, and an _ abridged edition in 
Chien-k’un cheng-ch’i chi Beth], 1848 
and 1866). A new selection of his poems, 
Yi Chien shih-hsiian 738, was published 
in Hangchow, 1958. 
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Wolfgang Franke 


YU Hsiang-tou 2& >} (Tik; also known 
as Yii Shih-t’eng ttf, T. x~@, H. =A 
A), fl. 1588-1609, of Chien-yang #f§, 
Fukien, was an obscure but interesting 
figure connected with the history of 
Chinese fiction. Yt Hsiang-tou has come 
to the attention of scholars mainly 
because of his vocation as a printer 
and publisher, and because of his interest 
in selling popular novels and _ Stories. 
The firm was known both as San-tai 
kuan = (Triple-terraced house) and 
as Shuang-feng t’ang #2 2% (Double-peak 
hall) , the two names often appearing 
together on the same title page. 

The trade had been in the Yu family 
for centuries, being handed down from 
father to son since the Sung dynasty. In 
fact, Chien-yang, a district in the pre- 
fecture of Chien-ning #t¢§ (formerly in 
the circuit of Chien-ang),was the largest 
commercial book center in China during 
the greater part of the Ming period. Two 
towns in this district, Ma-sha chen ffiy> 
$e in Yung-chung li ><} and Shu-fang 
chen #5 (book market), also known 
as the Shu-lin #2} (forest of books) 
in Ch'ung-hua #4f li are important 
names in the history of Chinese printing, 
for jsthéey — were. prominent... in, the 
industry from the early years of the Sung 
dynasty until the end of the Ming. The 
latter town, Shu-fang or Shu-lin, obviously 
derived its name from the old _ terms 
meaning ‘“book-dealers” or “publishers” 
because of the large number of printing 
firms there. Shu-fang had been a 
significant book mart as far back as the 
T’ang dynasty, and the Yi family was 
th most important publisher in this town, 
being identified collectively as the Yi 
family of Chien-an and individually by 
separate shop names. 
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Yii specialized in publishing illustrated 
novels, dramas, and popular manuals, 
and his business was evidently a prosper- 
ous one because, in addition to his own 
production, there is evidence that he 
printed at least eleven novels and one 
anthology of short stories. According to 
these publications, he was most active 
during the years from 1588 to 1609. His 
interest in publishing, however, was _pri- 
marily financial, and not scholarly, for he 
was unscrupulous in appropriating and 
plagiarizing the works of others for his 
personal gain. His own literary creations 
consisted of at least three: Huang Ming chu- 
ssu kung-an chuan #B\ZRAE{B; Wu-hsien- 
ling-kuan ta-ti Hua-kuang tien-wang chuan 
FBR BA SEXCK ES: ~Pei-fang Chen-wu 
hsiian-tien shang-ti ch'u-shen chih chuan 
AHR LMA. The first was a 
collection of detective stories and the latter 
two were Taoist fantasies and supernatural 
tales. The last two titles are significant 
because they indicate that the Yi 
family definitely had some relationship 
with the work Ssu-yu chi PU#2¢ (The 
four pilgrimages), a collection of four 
separate earlier publications. The two 
adventures appear with different titles in 
various extant editions. For example, Sun 
K’ai-ti fA#REAR finds that the Wu-hsien-ling 
kuan ta-ti Hua-kuang tien-wang chuan is 
the same as Nan -§ yu Hua-kuang chuan. 
The tale was published in 1830 in the 
Ssu-yu chiian 4 chuan and the Ssu-yu ho 
4& chuan. Liu Ts’un-yan reports that the 
Yu family probably had some connection 
with the unique copy (1571) of this tale, 
entitled CWiian hsiang Hua kuang vien- 
wang nan-yu chih chuan (Prince Hua-kuang), 
now in the British Museum. As for the 
Pei-fang Chen-wu Hsiian-tien shang-ti ch’u- 
Shen chih chuan, Sun K’ai-ti lists another 
Pei yu chi Hsiian-ti ch’u-shen chuan 4tiiZe 
Kg Hy fi.also in the Tao-kuang editions 
of the Ssu-yu chiian chuan and the Ssu-yu 
ho chuan. There is in addition a unique 
copy (1602) of this work in the British 
Museum under the title CW’iian hsiang pei- 
yu chi Hsiian-ti ch'u-shen chuan (The dark 
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god Chen-wu), probably published by the 
Yu family. The recent Shanghai reprint 
(1956) of the Ssu-yu chi now carries the 
Hua-kuang and the Chen-wu adventures 
aS Nan-yu chi (Pilgrimage to the south) 
and Pei-yu chi (Pilgrimage to the north) 
respectively. The important fact to note 
here is that Yi Hsiang-tou accounted 
for two of the three novelettes in the 
series (four in all) which were printed in 
the Wan-li period. Liu’s conclusion is that 
a complete version of the the Four Pilgrim- 
ages might have actually been printed 
during the Ming, though no known copy 
exists, and that the Yu family was invol- 
ved in some _ way with the publication. 
Liu furthermore suggests that the fourth 
novelette “Hsi pg yu chi” (Pilgrimage to 
the west) in the series and the famous 
novel with the identical title by Wu 
Ch’eng-en (q.v.) may both have derived 
from the same source. 

Yu also compiled a study on Chinese 
poetry under the title San-tai hsiieh 
yiin shih-lin cheng-tsung =G@S3BKER 
and is believed to have been responsible 
for the compilation as well as publication 
of the work Wan-yung  cheng-tsung  pu- 
chiu-jen chiian pien BSFAIERARARAS 
#4, rendered by Arthur Hummel as “The 
‘Ask No Questions’ Complete Handbook 
for General Use” (1609). Using the name 
of Wen-t’ai 374, YU gives credit for 
gathering the material to a 14th century 
Taoist mystic, Lung-yang-tzu #ERA+-. 
This work is a kind of Ming encyclopedia 
with illustrations of farming, weaving, 
and strange countries. It covers a variety 
of subjects with each subdivision being 
initiated with a full page _ illustration 
of some general heading. Other topics 
such as astronomy, geography, medicine, 
architecture, music, painting, calligraphy, 
archery, husbandry, chess, and dominoes 
are illustrated separately with maps or 
pictures. 

Perhaps Yii’s most famous contribu- 
tion was his edition of the Shui-hu chuan 
(see Lo Kuan-chung). Using the edition 
published by the marquis of Wu-ting, 
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Kuo Hsun (q.v.), about 1550, Yu brought 
out a shorter version of the book in 
1590 which included two new sections on 
the expeditions against the rebels T’ien 
Hu fife and Wang Ch’ing =e. Yii’s 
motive in this publication, however, was 
his desire for quick profit from the 
popularity of the Shui-hu. Apparently Yu's 
new edition stimulated sales, partly be- 
cause of the lower sale price resulting from 
savings on paper and labor in the abridged 
work. 

Illustrations were a distinctive feature 
of Yii’s publication format, especially in 
his fiction. The commentary, if any, would 
usually appear at the top of the page, 
the illustration in the center with a 
continuous caption or colophon on each 
side, and the text proper underneath. The 
illustration would occupy the upper half 
of the page while the lower half would 
be devoted to the text, which, according 
to extant works, generally consisted of 
twelve to fifteen lines with about twenty 
or so characters in a line. 

In literary terms, however, Yiti’s 
abridgment is reportedly not a good one. 
Aside from the stylistic loss resulting 
from the shorter narrative, his interpola- 
tions and additions contain certain flaws 
which are discussed in detail by Richard 
Irwin in his study of the novel. But as 
the publication was popular, it created 
interest in the work and became the fore- 
runner of an entire series of abridged 
versions. Yu’s edition, however, was the 
most important one because of its lasting 
effect on the final revised and complete 
form of the Shui-hu. The title of his 
printing was: Hsin-k’an ching-pen chiian- 
hsiang ch’a-tseng T’ien Hu Wang Ching 
chung-i Shui-hu chiian-chuan #{FIRALR 
GAA EERE SEAIG. The title bla- 
tantly advertises the expanded section of 
the novel: the Tien Hu and Wang Ch’ing 
campaigns in which Sung Chiang (f1.1117- 
21) tries to pacify the rebels. These stories 
show some color, imagination, and inter- 
est due to the greater use of the superna- 
tural element than is found in the original 
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text. But these episodes are characterized 
by narrative gaps, careless composition, 
and structural weaknesses, while the rest 
of Yu’s contribution seems to be a poor 
imitation of campaign battles and sieges. 
The book is poorly edited and appears to 
be, in Irwin’s words, “the hasty, slipshod 
writing of a relatively illiterate book- 
seller.” 

These additions suffered drastic revi- 
sion in subsequent, improved editions of the 
Shui-hu. They were too inferior to occupy 
such a prominent place in the expanded 
version. Most of the T’ien Hu story has 
been eliminated in the revised form as 
well as the venture against Wang Ch’ing. 
What is important, however, is that Yt’s 
efforts helped to popularize one _ of 
China’s great novels and possibly promoted 
scholarly interest in the revisions which 
followed his publication. The changes by 
Yu denote, moreover, the end of a long 
process of story accretion in the Shui-hu, 
and they are preserved, if in name 
only, in -all’ the; later~ editions ‘of .sthe 
“complete” novel. 

The established list of publications by 
Yu Hsiang-tou’s firm, in addition to those 
already mentioned, include: AHsin-k’an 
ching-pen chun-chiu wu-pa_ chi-hsiung 
chiian-hsiang Lieh-kuo chih-chuan #REKFLA 
+ REA RN BME; ~Ching-pen tung-su yen-i 
an-chien cW’iian Han 38S RIES chih- 
chuan; San-kuo =J|sq chih-chuan; Hsin-chien 
$& ch iian-hsiang tung-hsi liang Chin 3 Pa pH 
7 yen-i chih-chuan, Hsin-k’o ¥\ an-chien 
yen-i cWiian-hsiang T’ang-shu BES  chih- 
chuan; Chiian-hsiang an-chien yen-i nan-pei 
liang Sung FaAGPRR chih-chuan, Ta Sung 
chung-hsing Yiieh-wang-chuan KH HEE 
fi; Ying-lieh-chuan 3F\\{; Ching-pen tseng- 
pu chiao-cheng i84RREIE ch iian-hsiang 
chung-i Shui-hu chih-chuan ping-lin Xk; 
Wan-chin cWing-lin B&gittk; and Hsin- 
Kan pa-hsien chu-ch’u tung-yu chi 7\ AH 
Jit RE AC 
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YU Shen-hsing +484 (T. FI38, 4856, H. 
@zil), 1545-January 30, 1608, scholar and 
onetime grand secretary, was a native of 
Tung-a fay, Shantung. His father, Yi 
Pin’ HCl. 1-63; He Hil «ese 1528), served 
as vice prefect of P’ing-liang 7-y7 (in 
present day Kansu) about 1559-62. After 
qualifying as chii-jen in 1561 and chin- 
shih in 1568, Yu Shen-hsing received an 
appointment in the Hanlin Academy, first 
as bachelor and then (1570) as compiler. 
After a year at home he was summoned 
(1572) to return to aid in the compilation 
of the Shih-tsung shih-lu (completed 1577) 
and the Mu-tsung shih-lu (completed 1574). 
For the satisfaction he gave in. this 
performance he was promoted one grade. 
During these same years he served as an 
assistant examiner in the metropolitan 
examination of 1574. While acting as 
expositor (appointed 1576) he was one 
of several at court who criticized Grand 
Secretary Chang Chii-cheng (q.v.) for his 
failure to observe properly the period of 
mourning following his father’s death 
(1577).97 This’ ,jled’ to”. Yw’s>) retizement 
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(1579) on the ground of poor health. 
Recalled to service in 1583, he became a 
counselor of the heir apparent and served 
in 1585 as one of the directors of the 
chii-jen examination in Nanking, and as 
an editor of the Liu ts’ao chang tsou 
mz (Memorials of the six ministries), 
and of the Ta Ming hui-tien (see Shen 
Shih-hsing) in 1585. His next duty was 
to serve as expositor of the Classics to 
the emperor. He chose to lecture on the 
history of the T’ang dynasty—the reasons 
for its successes and its failures. Early in 
1578 the emperor produced twenty-six 
paintings from the imperial collection and 
divided them among the six lecturers with 
the order that each painting was to have 
a colophon in the form of a poem. Four 
paintings were assigned to Yi: a snow 
landscape, a rainy misty scene, a depiction 
of quail, and another of the white egret. 
The last was from the hand of the 
Hsiian-te emperor (see Chu Chan-chi). Yu 
followed orders, but because his calligra- 
phy was inferior he asked a friend to 
write his poems, duly reporting this fact 
at the time of presentation. His honesty 
pleased the emperor. On August 9, 1586, 
he became a minister of Rites, and three 
years later minister and concurrently chan- 
cellor of the Hanlin. Beginning in 1590, 
at the time when Emperor Chu I-chiin (gq. 
vy.) was hesitating over whom to appoint 
as heir, Yu entreated him several times to 
announce his decision, much to his an- 
noyance. YU was permitted to retire on 
November 1, 1591, after being accused of 
revealing the name of the chief examiner 
for the provincial civil service tests in 
Shantung. Sixteen years later (June 9, 
1607), he was one of seven men recom- 
mended to fill three posts in the Grand 
Secretariat; ten days later,he, Yeh Hsiang- 
kao, and Li T’ing-chi (qq.v.) were an- 
nounced as the emperor’s choice. Yu went 
to Peking but soon fell ill and retired (Jan- 
uary 3, 1608); before long he succumbed. 
He was accorded the posthumous name 
Wen-ting 4. 

Yii’s learning was said to be profound; 
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it was reported that, of all the mem- 
bers of the Hanlin Academy of his day, 
he and Feng Ch’i (q.v.) were considered 
to be the best scholars. According to the 
local history, Yui wrote nine books, but 
only four of these seem to be extant. His 
collected poems, the Ku-ch’eng shan-kuan 
shih chi Pepe FARE, 20 ch., with preface 
of 1604. is the only one copied into the 
Imperial Library. A companion work is 
his Ku-ch’eng shan-kuan wen % chi, 42 ch. 
There is a Nanking edition of both printed 
in 1607. The third is his Ku-shan pi-chu 
ay || SeEe, 18 ch., printed in 1613. There 
is a 1625 edition edited by his son, Yu Wei 
f#. This contains, as W. Franke writes, 
“miscellaneous notes on political, institu- 
tional, and other subjects, beginning from 
early times, including the Ming period to the 
author’s lifetime.” A third edition ap- 
peared in 1677. In the following century 
it was banned, but the work has been pre- 
served. An often quoted pronouncement 
which Yu makes in this book concerns 
the Sui emperor, Yang(r. 605-18), famous 
for his part in the extension of the Grand 
Ganalie4He» «shortened bcther® life sof. dis 
dynasty by a number of years, but bene- 
fited posterity unto ten thousand genera- 
tions. He ruled without benevolence, but 
his rule is to be credited with enduring 
accomplishments.” The fourth of Yii’s 
books is the Tu-shih man-lu Pies, 14 
ch., giving his reflections after reading. 
the history from earliest times to the 
Mongol period. The Ssu-k’u critics dismiss 
it rather airily with the comment, “there 
is nothing seriously wrong with his discus- 
sion, nor anything original either.” At 
the same time that these editors were 
writing it was ordered partially expunged. 
Certain passages dealt with incidents in 
the history of the Liao, Chin, and Yian 
dynasties. This work as expurgated, but 
with 6 chiian added by Huang En-t’ung 
(ECCP, p. 132), was printed in 1840 and 
reprinted twice (1844, 1895). He also 
left two short pieces in one chiian each, 
the So-yen meng yi $8 B8234% and Tsa-chi 
a#t31, both being preserved in the Kuang 
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K’uai shu jE kRSt, published by Ho Wei- 
jan {Jf SR in 1629. The local history of 
Tung-a includes rescripts #|#written (for 
the emperor?) between 1573 and _ 1607, 
memorials # fs sent to the throne in the 
1590s, including his pleas to the emperor 
over the problem of succession, letters 3, 
prefaces F¥, notes 272 about his travels to 
scenic spots, the local examinations for 
the two hundred years before his day, 
repair of a stele by a local bridge, recon- 
struction of two monasteries and a single 
Taoist phalanstery, and the like, epitaphs 
$2246% and inscriptions on tablets ex. 
Yui was the editor of the Yen-chou-fu chih 
+, 52 ch., published in 1596. This is rare 
but two copies are known to exist in 
Japan, one in the imperial collection and 
the other in the Sokeikaku Bunko @ pA 


3C i. 
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YU Ta-yu 47 AB CT. ZH, H. Mey), July 
7, 1503-September 16, 1579, of Chin-chiang 
YL, Fukien, military officer, was known 
primarily for his contributions in  sup- 
pressing the wo-kou on the coasts of 
Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung in the 
mid 16th century. Born into a hereditary 
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military family, as a young man Yu Stud- 
ied both the /-ching and the military 
classics. When his father, Yu Ywtan-tsan 
JR, died, Yui assumed the family hered- 
itary post as a centurion of the Ch’uan- 
chou 54J}| Guard. This was the post orig- 
inally awarded to Yu Min #%, founder of 
the family, for his services rendered to 
Emperor Chu Yutan-chang. 

Yui Ta-yu passed the military chii-jen 
examination in 1534, and received the 
military chin-shih in the following year. 
Subsequently he was promoted to a chili- 
arch and appointed battalion commander 
(SA) on Chin-men 4F4 (Quemoy Island), 
where he served five years. As an eager 
junior officer he offered his advice to 
a provincial civil official who, offended 
at what he considered audacity, had 
Yui beaten and his rank taken away. 
Not easily daunted, Yu successively offered 
his advice and services to the minister 
of War on Annam policy (in 1540?; see 
Mac Dang-dung) and to the supreme 
commander of the Hstan-fu and Tatung 
area on northern frontier policy (1542), 
but was rebuffed on both occasions. Ap- 
pointed T’ing-chang yJ}# post commander 
stationed at Wu-p'ing #tZ4, Fukien, he 
combined discussing the J-ching with the 
local literati and teaching his soldiers the 
tactics of warfare. In mid 1544 he tasted 
defeat at the hands of the wo but later 
(1546) succeeded in posting victories over 
the pirate K’ang Lao fe3%, and then re- 
ceived a transfer (1548) to the Kwangtung 
regional military commission as acting 
assistant commissioner (3A). He was instru- 
mental in suppressing uprisings there, and 
was eventually (1550) given the tactical 
command of assistant commander 3&4 at 
Yai-chou fe))| in the same province. 

In 1552 the wo-k’ou raids on the Che- 
kiang coast began to mount in intensity, 
and, as an experienced field commander, 
Yu was shifted (1554) to the post of 
assistant commander of the prefectures of 
Ningpo and T’ai-chou 4. T’ang K’o- 
k’uan and Lu T’ang (qq.v.) were also 
assistant commanders in the area at this 
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time. In the seven years (1552-59) Yi 
was in the middle of the fray in the 
battles against the wo-k’ou, and was one 
of the outstanding military officers on 
the coast. His early achievements as a 
field commander, however, were uneven. 
After initial victories against the sea 
raiders, Yt suffered a reverse and lost 
his salary. (He won it back after burning 
fifty of the enemy’s boats.) This was 
the first of six “crimes” in this seven-year 
period; the seventh resulted in. his im- 
prisonment in the capital. 

In one engagement he lost three hun- 
dred men and a military chii-jen for which 
he was tried, convicted, and ordered 
to “manage the bandits”; in another he 
lost his rank; in still another he lost the 
right to the hereditary yin privilege, 
later retrieved. Nevertheless he continued 
up the ladder of ranks and won positions 
of increasing responsibility. In June, 1555, 
he received the post of regional vice com- 
mander of the area south of the mouth of 
the Yangtze River, and a year later, on 
April 26, was appointed Chekiang regional 
commander, the first of five such com- 
mands he would hold. As a reward for 
his defeat of the Chinese pirate Hsiti 
Hai (see Chao Wen-hua) he was promoted 
in the winter of 1556 to assistant com- 
missioner-in-chief (2A), a major step from 
regional to central administrative rank. 
After promotion to acting vice commis- 
sioner-in-chief (1B) for victories on the 
Chekiang coast, he was accused and 
found guilty of failure in an assault on 
the wo-k’ou base on Chusan Island (March, 
1558). In the following year, Hu Tsung- 
hsien (q.v.) blamed both him and Chi 
Chi-kuang (q.v.) for failing to contain the 
pirates. For this he lost his rank and his yin 
privilege, and in April he was incarcerated 
in the prison of the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard in Peking. 

Freed through the intercession of Lu 
Ping (qg.v.), Yu was sent to the northern 
frontier to redeem himself. While in the 
Tatung defense area he built a device 
described as a wheelbarrow ({Qiij Ht) which 
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was used to keep the enemy’s horses at 
bay (see Ch’en Ti). It worked so well 
that his plans were sent to the capital, 
and a wheelbarrow division was estab- 
lished in the capital army. 

As a result of a successful stratagem 
against the Mongols, which resulted in a 
signal victory, Yt was given back the yin 
privilege, and after reassessment of merit 
for the capture of Wang Chih (see Lu 
T’ang), he was forgiven his “crimes” and 
put on the appointment list. He was 
assigned to Chen-kan $8, Hukuang, as 
assistant commander, and in August, 1561, 
was transferred to the Nan-kan pq# area 
encompassing the borders of Kiangsi, 
Kwangtung, and Hukuang provinces. As 
a result of his victories there he was 
made regional vice commander, and then 
chosen to be the Fukien regional com- 
mander where he cooperated with the Che- 
kiang regional vice commander, Ch’i Chi- 
kuang in recapturing the _ prefectural 
city of Hsing-hua §&{ and the P’ing-hai 
2-#% Guard (May, 1563). Late in the 
Same year he was shifted back briefly 
to his post at Nan-kan, now as regional 
commander, and in July, 1564, was posted 
at the same rank to Kwangtung. Once 
again he joined with the now Fukien 


regional commander, Ch’i Chi-kuang, in 
coordinating land and_ sea_ attacks 
against the bandit Wu P’ing (see Lin 


Tao-ch’ien), who had taken refuge on the 
island of Nan-ao #4 Y near the Fukien- 
Kwangtung border. Wu _ slipped away 
and Yu, who was responsible for the 
naval aspects of the engagement, was 
held responsible, tried, and divested of 
his rank. After further victories this 
was restored, and he was appointed 
Kwangsi regional commander with the seal 
of “General who quells the Man” (cheng- 
Man chiang-chiin 7Fegy§) in November, 
1567. There he gained many victories 
against local bandits, and was promoted 
to acting vice commissioner-in-chief (1B), 
then junior commissioner-in-chief (1A), 
and his yin privilege was advanced to 
that of guard assistant commander (4A). 
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Yet once again he was impeached, this 
time for disloyalty and avarice, and or- 
dered home (April, 1572) to await investi- 
gation. Later recalled to take a post in 
the southern capital, he refused it, 
returning instead to the coast as Fukien 
regional commander. He lost this in 
a few months, and the autumn of 1572 
found him at home. He came out of 
retirement once again, to accept a post 
in the rear military commission where he 
controlled the training of the barrow 
divisions in the capital army which he 
had been instrumental in creating. 

A cursory glance at his record re- 
veals that Yui Ta-yu was one of the most 
important military commanders of the 
mid-16th century. In over thirty years of 
military service he rose to the rank of 
junior commissioner-in-chief and served 
as regional commander in five of the 
major defense areas in the southeast 
from Chekiang to Kwangsi. A_ student 
of both civil and military classics and 
a holder of the military chin-shih, Yui was 
an adept officer in the field known for 
his careful planning. He was versed in 
the use of naval and land forces, the use 
of deception, ambush on the battlefield, 
and spies in the enemy’s camp. He had a 
reputation for loyalty towards the dynasty 
and honesty with his troops. At his death 
he was promoted to senior commissioner- 
in-chief and given the posthumous title 
of Wu-hsiang pt{38. His son, Yu Tzu-kao 
AH, became Fukien’ regional com- 
mander. Yu’s writings, including maps and 
illustrations, are collected in Cheng-ch’i- 
tang chi jE 2s, which includes his first 
collection, Cheng-ch’i-tang chi, 16 ch., 
printed in 1565, with two supplements, a 
Cheng-chiao Ku-tien shih-lieh (ERA 
we (designated as chiian 16B), printed in 
1571, and a Chen-Min i-kao {Aa TR, 
printed in 1572; his second collection, 
Cheng-chi-t'ang hsii #§ chi, 7 ch., published 
in 1578; a third collection, entitled Cheng- 
chi-t’ang yii & chi, 4 ch. (also recorded 
as 5 ch.). He wrote as well the Asi-hai 
chin-shih %e¥SITEe, 2 ch., published 1569, 
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a record of his military activities on the 
southeast littoral. In 1841 a second edition 
of the Cheng-ch’i-t’ang chi appeared. In 
1934 the Kuo-hstieh Library in Nanking 
reproduced the Ming edition with a 
postface by Liu I-cheng (BDRC). 
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James F. Millinger 


YU T’ung-hai #7383 (T. 244), 1330-May 
19, 1367), was a native of Ch’ao-hsien 
Re (Anhwei). During the rebellions at the 
end of the Yiian, Yu, together with his 
father and younger brothers, belonged to 
the group of pirates on Lake Ch’ao headed 
by Chao P’u-sheng (see Hsti Shou-hui). 
In 1355 Chu Yutian-chang was at Ho-chou 
Aly intending to cross the Yangtze 
River, but lacked boats; at the same time 
the pirates were being driven from the 


lake by the warlord Tso Chiin-pi (see 
Chang Shih-ch’eng). Chu Yitan-chang 
solicited their aid, but Chao P’u-sheng 


persuaded most of them to join the forces 
of Ch’en Yu-liang (q.v.); nevertheless a 
minority led by the YU together with Liao 
Yung-an and Liao Yung-chung (qq. v.), 
provided Chu with the boats which he 
needed. YU participated in the fighting 
which led to the capture of Nanking in 
1356 and to the founding of Chu Yiian- 
chang’s regime there; he was given the 
post of commander of the Ch’in-huai 
wing Z#Y¥¢%, a designation which then 
comprised the reserve elements of Chu’s 
fleet. He was subsequently promoted to 
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executive officer of the branch bureau of 
military affairs, and led a flotilla against 
General Li Chen (see Chang Shih-ch’eng) 
on Lake T’ai, in which battle he lost his 
right eye. In April, 1359, he defeated his 
former leader, Chao P’u-sheng, near An- 
king, and received a promotion to assistant 
commissioner of the bureau of military 
affairs. 

The surrender of the rest of the Lake 
Ch’ao group, as a result of the great vic- 
tory near Nanking in July, 1360, made 
the adherents of Chu Ylian-chang a sig- 
nificant naval power for the first time. For 
his part in defeating the forces of Ch’en 
Yu-liang near Ts’ai-shih 37%, YU was 
promoted to deputy commissioner of the 
bureau of military affairs. The following 
year he accompanied the fleet which once 
again defeated Ch’en Yu-liang, captured 
Kiukiang, and blockaded Wuchang. In 
1363 Yu and Liao Yung-chung com- 
manded the two wings of the fleet during 
the Poyang Lake campaign. On August 30, 
the first day of the naval battle, he took 
advantage of the direction of the wind to 
destroy several of Ch’en Yu-liang’s ships 
by fire (this is probably not an instance 
of the use of firearms, though there are 
other undoubted examples of this during 
the same period), and afterwards rescued 
Chu Yiian-chang when the Jatter’s flagship 
ran aground and came under heavy 
attack. On the following day he and Liao 
Yung-chung organized an attack by their 
fireships, employing seven small boats 
containing explosive powder wrapped in 
reeds; this tactic allegedly destroyed 
several hundred ships. The enemy was so 
weakened by these losses that two days 
later Yi and Liao were able to lead a 
squadron directly through the center of 
their battle line, a feat which greatly 
encouraged Chu’s supporters. Despite these 
successes, however, the enemy ships re- 
mained too numerous and individually too 
formidable to be destroyed. On the night 
of September 2 Chu’s fleet withdrew and 
sailed to a new anchorage at the southern 
end of the straits, blocking egress from 
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the lake. The enemy soon followed and 
anchored facing them. While this situation 
endured, Yu urged upon Chu the desir- 
ability of moving to a position upstream 
from Hu-k’ou jf on the Yangtze. Chu 
eventually agreed, and in the final battle 
on October 3 Ch’en was killed and most 
of his fleet surrendered. 

The following year Yu took part in 
the capture of Wuchang and was _ pro- 
moted to administrator of the secretariat 
along with Ch’ang Yii-ch’un (q.v.). After- 
wards he was placed in charge of the 
Chiang-Huai 7. #€ branch secretariat estab- 
lished at Lu-chou jf), and won further 
victories in the war against Chang Shih- 
ch’eng. At the siege of Soochow he was 
again severely wounded by arrows, taken 
to Nanking, and there he died. He was 
posthumously made duke of Yu #KRpyZA, 
which title was changed in 1370 to duke 
of Kuo § with the honorific appellation 
chung-lieh 2%) (loyal and bold). 

Yu’s father, Yu T’ing-yii ZE-, ulti- 
mately attained the rank of assistant com- 
missioner of the bureau of military affairs, 
but predeceased his son and was _ post- 
humously ennobled as duke of the com- 
mandery of Ho-chien jajfuj#p2. As Yu 
T’ung-hai had no sons, his younger brother, 
Yu T’ung-yuan j3fyR CT. Gil, d. April 
5,1389), succeeded to his offices and distin- 
guished himself as a commander in the 
conquest of the north China plain and 
Shensi. In 1370 he received the rank of 
marquis of Nan-an fg¢fe with a stipend 
of 1,500 shih. In 1371 he fought in the 
Szechwan campaign. After a long military 
career he was ordered to retire in 1389 and 
was given a house in Ch’ao-hsien. Soon 
afterward he died. As his son, Yu Tsu @f, 
was too sickly to inherit, and Yu T’ung- 
yuan himself was afterwards implicated 
in the Hu Wei-yung (q.v.) affair, the mar- 
quisate terminated. 

Yu Yuan jf cd. September 24, 1399), 
originally named Yu T’ung-ytan 3 yH, the 
younger brother of Yu T’ung-hai and Yu 
T’ung-yulian, rose to the rank of assistant 
commissioner-in-chief,and, because of Chu 
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Yiian-chang’s regard for Yi T’ung-hai 
and their father, did not suffer when his 
brother posthumously lost the marquisate. 
In 1392 he was created marquis of Yuteh- 
sui RE with a stipend of 2,500 shih. 
He was disgraced and sent into exile the 
following year as a result of the Lan Yu 
(q.v.) episode, but in 1399 Emperor Chu 
Yiin-wen (q.v.) restored his titles so that 
he might take part in the army mobilized 
against his uncle, Chu Ti (q.v.). Yu Yuan 
was killed in the battle of the Po-kou 
River ajay. His son, Yi Ching wm, 
inherited the title, but lost it as a result 
of Chu Ti’s victory in the civil war. 
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YU Tzu-chiin 4-2 (T. 3%), 1429-March 
23, 1489, scholar-official, who served with 
distinction as minister of War and Reve- 
nue under Emperors Chu Chien-shen and 
Chu Yu-t’ang (qqg.v.), was a native of 


Ch’ing-shen 7h, Szechwan. The Yi 
family, which originally hailed from 
Ching-shan jl], Hukuang, moved to 


Szechwan to seek shelter from the rebel 
uprisings against the Yuan government 
in the early 1360s. Yu Tzu-chiin’s father, 
a bureau director in the ministry of Re- 
venue, died when his son was only nine 
years of age. Achieving the chin-shih in 
1451, Yu Tzu-chitin received an appoint- 
ment as secretary in the ministry of Reve- 
nue. In January, 1455, he attracted atten- 
tion by submitting a memorial criticizing 
the excessive spending by the function- 
aries in the Court of Imperial Entertain- 
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ment and by the monks and Taoists in 
conducting religious festivities. In August 
of the following year he rose to be a 
vice director of the Fukien bureau in the 
same ministry, and became magistrate of 
Sian four years later (March, 1460). One 
of his notable achievements there was 
the supervision of an irrigation project 
(1465) to provide sufficient fresh water 
which was then in short supply due to 
the silting of the old canal (see Keng 
Ping-wen). Instead of dredging the existing 
waterway, Yu bored an underground canal 
leading the water of two streams into 
the city from the east, and letting it flow 
to the west. The water was made availa- 
ble by means of a series of shafts with a 
masonry lining extending to a length of 
1,550 chang (over 3 miles). As a reward 
for his performance YU was promoted to 
be an administration vice commissioner 
twenty months later(October, 1467). Early 
in 1470 he was transferred to be adminis- 
tration commissioner of Chekiang where 
he officiated until his promotion to be 
vice censor-in-chief and governor of Yen- 
sui %E# (Shensi) in February, 1471. 

Yu Tzu-chiin’s new appointment high- 
lighted the immense problem facing the 
Chinese defenders in formulating schemes 
to resist the increased depredations of the 
Mongol tribesmen under the leadership 
of P’o-lai (see Hsiang Chung). During the 
previous year, the vice censor-in-chief in 
charge of the defense of Yen-sui, Wang 
Jui = $f (cs 1439), proposed the erection 
of defense walls along the frontier at 
Yu-lin #4 to be equipped with fortresses 
and beacon-fire towers. Wang’s recom- 
mendation was supported by Ma Wen-sheng 
(q.v.), governor of Shensi; the matter was 
discussed at court, but no immediate 
action taken in view of the enormous 
cost. In August, 1471, seven months after 
he assumed duty, Yi submitted a lengthy 
memorial in which he reiterated the pre- 
vious proposals for the construction of a 
wall along the ridges of the mountainous 
region of Yen-sui and Ch’ing-yang ae 
in northern Shensi and Kansu. This 
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wall ,he said, would be 2.5 chang (ca. 30 ft.) 
in height, complete with fortresses and 
beacon-fire towers, and he proposed to un- 
dertake the construction during the months 
of September and October, requesting a 
work force of fifty thousand men. The 
senior Officials, led by the minister of War, 
Pai Kuei (q.v.), however, dissented arguing 
that this undertaking would be too costly 
and burdensome for the local popula- 
tion, and recommended further study. 
In the following months, the Mongols 
intensified their offensive against Yi-lin, 
and, as the government failed to repel 
the enemy from the Ordos region, the 
situation became critical, and the proposal 
in favor of defensive measures gained 
popularity. 

Late in October, 1472, Yu Tzu-chiin 
submitted another memorial outlining his 
earlier plan for the construction of the 
wall, arguing its merit against the raiders, 
and that such an investment would even- 
tually reduce the annual defense budget. 
This time he received support from the 
emperor as well as from senior military 
officials such as Chao Fu (see Han Yung) 
and Wang Yiieh(q.v.),over the opposition 


of Pai Kuei and others; the building 
started under his supervision in the 
spring of 1474. In August, Yu reported 


that the wall was almost completed. It 
extended from Ch’ing-shui-ying }#7k in 
northeastern Shensi to Hua-ma-ch’ih 7E& 
wh, in northwestern Ning-hsia, running to 
the southwest for about two thirds of its 
length and then to the northwest. This 
wall, 1,770 fi long (nearly 600 miles)was 
erected along or close to the tops of the 
mountain chain, with fortresses, beacon- 
fire towers, and sentry posts, totaling 
over eight hundred units; with a labor force 
of over forty thousand, it took several 
months to complete, at a cost in excess of a 
million taels of silver. It provided not only 
a permanent barrier against the intrusion 
of the Mongols, but also a shelter for 
the cultivation of military farms which 
reportedly yielded an income of over 
‘sixty thousand bushels of grain in reve- 
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nue. The result of Yii’s labor was first 
tested in July, 1482, when the Chinese 
defenders, barricaded behind the wall, 
successfully nullified a major offensive by 
the Mongols. During the next century, 
several attempts were made to repair and 
Strengthen it: by Yang I-ch’ing (q.v.) in 
1507, by Fan Chi-tsu (see Liang Ts’ai) in 
1541, by Weng Wan-ta (see Wang Chiu- 
ssu) in 1546, and by Wang Ch’ung-ku (q. 
v.) in 1574. The over-all effectiveness 
notwithstanding, this wall also produced 
negative aspects with regard to the Chinese 
defense on the northern frontier. It 
created a barrier, physically and psycholog- 
ically, in northern Shensi and Ning-hsia, 
which limited the Chinese to a defensive 
policy and discouraged them from. ven- 
turing into the Ordos region (see Tseng 
Hsien); as a result it subsequently fell 
under Mongol domination to the detriment 
of Chinese interests. 

Late in December, 1475, Yui Tzu-chiin 
received a transfer to be governor of 
Shensi. He then submitted a seven-point 
formula dealing with defense matters and 
with the improvement of the well-being 
of the local population, still threatened by 
sporadic Mongol invasions. He petitioned 
the court to exempt military conscripts 
registered in Shensi and Kansu from being 
assigned to the sourthern provinces, and 
took personal command of campaigns 
against the rebellious Ch’iang 3¢ tribesmen 


in Kansu. He also resumed work on his 
irrigation project in Sian, dredging the 
underground canal. This canal, when 


completed, came to be popularly known 
as Yu-kung 4% ch’u (Mr. Yi’s canal). 
In September, 1477, in recognition of his 
performance, the emperor appointed him 
minister of War, and awarded him the 
honor of junior protector of the heir 
apparent a year later (November, 1478). 

In his new capacity Yt Tzu-chiin 
devoted his attention to the defense of 
the northern frontier; he refrained from 
adventurous campaigns and improved the 
condition of the armed forces to raise 
their combat effectiveness. In November, 
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1477, he promulgated ten guidelines for the 
military, giving instructions to strengthen 
the discipline of the armed forces, pro- 
moting the morale of the soldiers by stand- 
ardizing rewards and punishments, elimina- 
ting red tape, and encouraging the rapport 
between the military and the local admin- 
istration, At the same time he remonstrated 
against unwarranted provocations against 
the tribesmen in the border regions. For 
instance, he rejected the request of Ch’en 
Yiieh, a protégé of the eunuch Wang 
Chih YEf{ (q.v.) and governor of Liao- 
tung, to launch a campaign against the 
Jurchen settlement in Chien-chou #)\] 
because of minor incidents. He also 
spurned the proposal made by Ch’en Yen 
fe (T. RpHE, cs 1454), governor of Kwei- 
chow, to mobilize a massive army drawn 
from three provinces to crush a rebellion 
of the Miao #4 tribesmen in his own 
province. It was in the fromer instance 
that he antagonized Wang Chih, who 
subsequently rose to dominate the court. 
Wang connived with his cronies for Yii’s 
removal; but before their plan materialized, 
Yu had left office to mourn the death 
of his mother (February, 1481), thus 
sparing himself possible disgrace. 

In August, 1483, after completing the 
mourning requirement, Yu Tzu-chiin was 
recalled to be minister of Revenue, but 
was instructed seven months later to serve 
concurrently as governor of Hsuan-fu and 
Tatung in charge of defense and military 
supplies, with the additional title of grand 
protector of the heir apparent. In Sep- 
tember, 1484, he submitted a scheme for 
the manufacturing of a special kind of 
war chariots, totaling fifteen hundred, 
with a thousand assigned to Tatung and 
five hundred to Hstian-fu, each of which 
was to be manned by ten soldiers. These 
chariots, he said, would be effective in 
encountering the Mongol horsemen on 
the flat land of the frontier. The emperor 
approved, but the new vehicles were far 
from perfect, and the plan had to be 
temporarily abandoned. Late in this year, 
with the enemy retreating, Yu returned to 
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Peking to resume charge of the ministry 
of Revenue. Two months later (February, 
1485) he submitted a memorial complain- 
ing about the inadequacy of grain reserve 
at the frontier, urging the court to in- 
crease the supply from the reserve in the 
capital circuit, at the same time reducing 
expenses in the inner court. A month later, 
as the Mongols renewed their offensive, 
the emperor ordered him back to the 
frontier, giving him the rank of vice 
censor-in-chief, and appointed Yin Ch’ien 
BuBR(T. 3cd8, H. 34%, 1417-1504, cs 1439) 
as minister of Revenue. In August Yi 
Tzu-chiin submitted a plan for the repair 
and erection of walls in Hsiian-fu and 
Tatung, for 1,321 Ji (about 440 miles), 
encompassing the entire frontier from 
the bend of the Yellow River to the 
coast of Liaotung. He proposed the con- 
struction of 440 new beacon-fire towers, 
each estimated at 3 chang (ca. 35 ft.) 
in height and width, and requiring six 
hundred men working six out of every 
seven days. The over-all scheme required 
a total of 86,000 laborers, and eight 
months to complete, at an estimated cost of 
150,000 bushels of grain, 77,000 taels of 
Silver, and 250,000 piculs of salt. In view 
of the effectiveness of the walls at Yen- 
sui, the emperor approved his plan, and 
commanded that construction be started 
in May of the following year. Unlike his 
earlier project which he had personally 
supervised, YU left the task this time to 
his subordinates in order to give them 
experience. The assignment, however, was 
complicated by the disparity between plan- 
ning and execution, and consequently 
placed great burden on them. Following 
a dispute with him they memorialized the 
court charging Yui with inadequate leader- 
ship and waste of funds; as a result, the 
emperor reassigned him (November, 1485) 
to be governor of Tatung, with the rank 
of censor-in-chief. Earlier the eunuch Wei 
Ching =%, then grand defender of 
Ning-hsia, had accused Yi of improperly 
exercising his authority to effect the 
transfer and promotion of certain officials 
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in charge of the defense of the frontier. 
Wei did this apparently because of his 
grudge against YU for having revealed his 
misrule while he was grand defender of 
Yen-sui, which had resulted in Wei’s 
transfer to his present post. Acting on 
this and the previous charges, the emperor 
ordered several officials to the frontier to 
conduct an investigation (see Juan Ch’in),. 
Upon their return they reported Yi 
innocent of the charge, but considered his 
project wasteful of funds and burdensome 
to the population. To placate the op- 
position, the emperor revoked (March, 
1486) his title of grand guardian of the heir 
apparent, and sent him into retirement. 
In August, 1487, the emperor recalled 
Yii to be minister of War and restored his 
honorary title, but a month later the mon- 
arch died. When Chu Yu-t’ang ascended 
the throne, Yu thrice submitted a request 
to retire (October, November, and February, 
1488), but the emperor asked him to remain. 
In February of the following year he sub- 
mitted a four-point memorandum in which 
he proposed the adoption of a scheme for 
the equal distribution on a regional basis 
of candidates for civil service appoint- 
ments, increasing the grain reserve in 
the provinces, improving the frontier 
defense and the firearms units, and to 
ensure justice scrutinizing the penalties 
used in criminal cases. His recommen- 
dations were accepted. In March, 1489, 
stricken by ill health, Yu again pleaded 
for permission to retire, but the emperor 
declined. He died at the end of this 
month, at the age of sixty. The emperor 
granted him the posthumous rank of 
grand protector, and the canonized name 
Su-min #8 (majestic and earnest), and 
appointed his grandson Yu Ch’eng-tsu 7K 
fii a hereditary battalion commander of 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard, but the 
latter died shortly afterwards. The em- 
peror then appointed (May, 1493) Yu Chen 
ge (T. tte, H. FEF, cj 1483), Yu Ch’eng- 
tsu’s father, a chiliarch commander of 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard, and later 
(April, 1502) granted his descendants 
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the privilege of inheriting the rank 
of battalion commander. Following his 
new appointment, Yui Chen erected a 


shrine in his native place in honor of his 
father. During the next reign, shrines 
in honor of Yui Tzu-chiin were erected 
in several places along the frontier 
in Shensi and Ning-hsia. Some of his 
memorials were collected in the Yi Su-min 
kung tsou-i 23%, 6 ch. which was 
proscribed during the 18th century but 
has survived. A copy of an incomplete 
version used to be preserved in the former 
Institute of Humanistic Studies, Peiping. 
Portions of this collection have been cop- 
ied into the Huang Ming ching-shih wen- 
pien of Ch’en Tzu-lung (ECCP). 

Yu Tzu-chiin’s son, Yi Chen, after 
being appointed chiliarch commander of 
the Embroidered-uniform Guard in 1493, 
was sent to Kweichou to take part in the 
suppression of a Miao rebellion, and was 
subsequently promoted to be an assistant 
commander. Four years later, summoned to 
Peking, he was appointed a regional com- 
mander, and held this post for over a decade 
until his confrontation with the eunuch 
Liu Chin (q.v.) during the early years of 
Emperor Chu Hou-chao (q.v.). He then 
sought permission to retire on the pretext 
of ill health to prevent possible disgrace; 
presumably his hereditary military rank 
was abrogated at this time. Three years 
later, shortly after Liu Chin’s execution, he 
was recalled but was soon ordered to retire 
to Nanking, retaining his title and stipend, 
until his death in 1517. Being childless, he 
adopted his cousin’s eldest son Yiu Ch’eng- 
en A CT. #4, H. #8}H) as his heir. 

Yu Tzu-chin had an adopted son, 
Yi Huan $ (1463-1506), born to: his 
younger brother. Entering the National 
University (October, 1476) through the yin 
privilege, Yi Huan achieved the chin-shih 
in 1499 and became a bureau secretary in 
the ministry of Revenue. In August of 
the following year he submitted a_ three 
point memorandum on defense in which he 
argued for the efficiency of the chariots 
and beaconfire towers introduced by his 
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uncle, and urged the court to manufacture 
the former and _ repair the latter along 
the defense walls. His recommendations 
were accepted. Yii Huan later advanced 
to be an assistant bureau director of the 
same ministry, and died while in office 
at the age of forty-three. 

Yu Huan had three sons who also 
made a mark in the official service. His 
eldest ssons Yu Ch’engeen! ‘entered thé 
National University through the yin privi- 
lege. He was first appointed an assistant 
commander of the Embroidered-uniform 
Guard at Nanking (1519), next regional 
assistant commander of Hukuang (1525), 
and then of Szechwan (1528), distin- 
guishing himself in the suppression of 
the local tribesmen. Four years later 
(1532) he rose to be a mobile commander 
of Mao-chou 74), Szechwan, where he 
erected walls along the outer perimeter 
of his prefecture to block the rebellious 
natives. Following this he became 
an assistant commander (1536) in charge 
of the pacification of the tribesmen on 
the border of Szechwan and Kweichow, 
but retired a year later because of  ill- 
ness. He died at the age of fifty-three. 

The second son, Yu Ch’eng-hstin §, 
a chin-shih of 1517, was appointed a 
compiler in the Hanlin Academy, where 
he officiated until his implication in the 
Ta-li i controversy during the early years 
of the reign of Chu Hou-ts’ung (q.v.). He 
then retired and spent the next forty 
years in scholarly pursuits. He served as 
editor of the local gazetteer Ch’ing-shen- 
hsien chih, 6 ch., completed in 1551 
(revised in 1606), which is still extant. 

The third son, YU Ch’eng-yeh % (T. 
#rwh), a chin-shih of 1523, first served as 
prefect of Teng-chou %f], Honan, and 
was promoted to be vice prefect of Yun- 
nan-fu, in 1531. He then = officiated 
in such capacities as vice bureau director 
in the ministry of Revenue, bureau 
director in the ministry of Justice (1533), 
and assistant surveillance commissioner of 
Yunnan (1534). In 1543 he went to Pe- 
king to petition for the reinstatement of 
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the hereditary military rank granted to 
the descendants of his uncle Yu Chen, 
which had been abrogated during the 
early years of the Cheng-te reign. Fol- 
lowing this, he was transferred to a similar 
post in Honan, and received promotion to 
be assistant administration commissioner 
of Hukuang (1544). He reached his highest 
post—surveillance vice commissioner of 
Yunnan—in the following year, and died 
some time later. 
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Hok-lam Chan 


YU Yu 4jiG (or Yi Hu jk, T. FBR, H. 
ae PF), 1465-1528, thinker and official, was 
a native of Po-yang @ff%, Kiangsi. His 
grandfather, Yu T’ai #, served as magis- 
trate in Fu-ch’ing jim }y, Fukien. Yu Yu 
himself became a student of Hu Chi-jen 
(q.v.) in 1483, and shortly afterwards 
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married his teacher’s daughter. In 1486 
he qualified for the chii-jen and in 1499 
the chin-shih. He was appointed a secretary 
in the ministry of Justice, Nanking, later 
rising to the directorship of a bureau. A 
decision he made in a judicial case, how- 
ever, displeased the powerful eunuch Liu 
Chin (q.v.); this led to his dismissal from 
office in 1508. After Liu’s death (1510), 
Yu was recalled to government service 
and made prefect of Foochow. He was 
then appointed surveillance vice commis- 
sioner of Shantung, but was prevented by 
the death of his father from assuming 
office. After completing the mourning 
period, he was sent to Hsti-chou #4], Nan- 
Chihli, as surveillance vice commissioner 
in charge of the military defense circuit. 
He made efforts to control the activities of 
the eunuchs in charge of court tribute, 
who frequently demanded excessive pay- 
ments and unusual favors from local offi- 
cials, thus exposing himself to their venge- 
ance. Under a false charge, Yti was ar- 
rested, put into the notorious prison of the 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, and demoted 
as assistant prefect to Nan-ning py, 
Kwangsi. Shortly afterwards, he was 
transferred as prefect to Shao-chou #4), 
Kwangtung, but declined the promotion 
and resigned from _ official duties. On 
the accession to the throne (1521) of 
Emperor Chu Hou-ts’ung (qg.v.), YU Yu was 
summoned back to official service and later 
promoted to be provincial surveillance 
commissioner in Honan. He served in the 
same position in Kwangsi, until he was 
named administrative commissioner, first 
of Hukuang and then of Yunnan. In 1527 
Yu Yu received the appointment of chief 
minister of the Court of the Imperial 
Stud. Before he had time to report to 
office, he was promoted to be vice minis- 
ter of Personnel. But the good news 
never reached him. At the age of sixty- 
three Yii Yu was overtaken by sickness 
and died in Yunnan. 

Probably the best known of Hu Chi- 
jen’s disciples, Yu Yu sought to be scru- 
pulously faithful to his master’s teachings. 
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He considered himself an exponent of the 
philosophy of Ch’eng I (1033-1107) and 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200), and gave emphasis 
to reverence (ching #f) and sincerity 
(ch’eng A) in the quest for sagehood. He 
published a selection of Chu Hsi’s writings 
on political, social, and economic affairs, 
under the title Wen-kung hsien-sheng ching- 


shih ta-hsiin A7AFEARRTEKA, 16 ch. 
According to the editors of the Ssu-k’u 
catalogue, this work, completed in 1514, 
presents selections from Chu’s_ recorded 


sayings and writings without developing the 
ideas incorporated. Yu also edited Chu’s 
comments on literature in the Yu-i lu jf 
BAS, 1 ch., which is known besides as 
Yu-i chih-lun 423m. 

Yu Yu expressed his own philosophi- 
cal ideas in the AHsing-shu ~tt:=, 3 ch., 
which he wrote while in prison. This book 
seems to be no longer extant, but there 
still exists a long letter from Yii’s good 
friend, Wei Chiao (see Cheng Jo-tseng), 
who voiced disagreement with Yii’s inter- 
pretation of nature (hsing) as being com- 
posed of li ## and ch’i &, the former 
being simple and integral and the latter 
diverse and divided. Wei prefers to see 
both as whole and integral, but with 
manifold manifestations. He maintains, 
moreover, that nature belongs entirely to 
the realm of li, which is full of goodness, 
while the emotions (ch’ing ff) refer to 
that of ch’i, which is morally ambiguous 
and gives occasion to evil desires. Thus 
it would appear that Wei Chiao sought to 
correct YU Yu for departing from certain 
views of Ch’eng I and Chu Hsi, and to 
lend firm support to his view of li. 

Yu Yu was a contemporary of Wang 
Shou-jen (q.v.). He criticized the latter 
for his presentation of the allegedly 
“mature views” of Chu Hsi. Yu declared 
that Chu held to the importance of the 
cultivation of the mind and heart (hsin 
it») during his youth, but changed his views 
twice: first after meeting in 1158 with Li 
Tung (1093-1163), and then after dis- 
cussing the philosophy of Hu Hung (1105- 
55) with Chang Shih (1133-80) around 
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1166/67. According to Yu, Chu’s “mature 
views” regarded nature (hsing) in its 
“unstirred” (wei-fa #23) and “stirred” 
(i-fa 2) moments, that is, the recovery 
of the original equilibrium and the main- 
tenance of the harmony of the emotions. 
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Julia Ching and Huang Pei 


YUAN Chih #3 (T. x2, H. $B), No- 
vember 25, 1502-June 29, 1547, scholar, 
was born into a wealthy family of Soo- 
chow. The youngest of four brothers, all 
known as excellent writers, he was the only 
one to succeed in the civil examinations, 
becoming a chin-shih in 1526. He passed 
fourth on the list and was among the 
twenty selected to be bachelors in the 
Hanlin Academy. In November, 1527, the 
emperor ordered a reexamination of the 
Hanlin academicians. As a result, Yuan 
Chih, one of the twenty-two to receive 
new assignments, was sent to the ministry 
of Justice as a secretary. In September, 
1528, he went to Honan as co-director of 
the provincial examination. One of the 
candidates he passed was the future 
powerful minister Kao Kung (see Chang 
Chi-cheng). 

In 1531, while serving as a secretary 
in the bureau of personnel of the ministry 
of War, Yuan Chih was held responsible 
for a fire that destroyed the building 
housing the bureau, and received a_ sen- 
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tence of banishment to the Hu-chou {AM 
Guard as a common soldier. This seems 
to have been a rather unusual punishment, 
for the Guard was situated only forty 
miles from his native place. In any case 
he was pardoned in 1533 and seven years 
later was reinstated as a secretary in the 
Nanking ministry of War. In 1543 he 
served a term as assistant surveillance 
commissioner of Kwangsi in charge of 
education, and then retired. About this 
time he wrote a work on political economy 
consisting of twenty essays, each on 
certain practices in the Ming government 
which he thought should be changed. The 
book entitled Shih-wei {i#=. 2 ch., was 
almost lost to sight (it was not even listed 
in the bibliographical section of the Ming- 
shih) until a copy (perhaps the only one 
then extant) turned up in the 1770s and 
was included in the Imperial Library. In 
1787 a clansman (Yuan T’ing-t’ao, ECCP, 
p. 417) made a special request to the Ssu- 
k’u commission to have a copy made for 
the Yuan family library. It was _ later 
printed in the 1Sth series of the Chih-pu- 
tsu-chai tsung-shu (see Pao T’ing-po, EC 
CP). 

Among other works by Yutian Chih 
may be mentioned the Huang Ming hsien- 
shih BARKER, 40 ch., consisting of 180 
biographies of Ming personages. A manu- 
script copy of this work is preserved in 
the National Central Library, Taipei. He 
is known to have written a number of 
biographies of famous men of Soochow, 
A collection of his writings, Yiian Yung- 
chih chi xz, 20 ch., was printed about 
the time he died. It was reprinted in 1584 
under the title Hsii-tai hsien-sheng FBZ 
H: chi, a copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress. He was also an accomplished 
calligrapher, as evidenced by the xylograph- 
ically reproduced preface in his hand- 
writing to the collection of correspondence 
entitled Sheng-ch’eng-chi EE7K#, edited by 
Chao Han @8y% (T. pease. H. wyBe, 6.1488, 
cs 1511). The preface was written in 1546, 
a year before Yuan died. 

Yuan Chih had a son, Yiian Tsun-ni 
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@ ye (T. BY, 1523-74, cj 1543, cs 1565), 
who rose in March, 1572, to be surveil- 
lance vice commissioner of Shantung in 
charge of education. It is said that he 
owed his promotion to his father’s student 
Kao Kung. When Kao was no longer in 
power, this relationship became a liability 
to Yuan Tsun-ni. So, as the story goes, he 
tendered his resignation late in 1573 when 
he learned that the Shantung governor, 
Fu Hsi-chih (see P’an Chi-hstin), was 
about to make an _ unfavorable report 
about him. He left a collection entitled 
Yiian Lu-wang chi @&, 12 ch., printed 
ca. 1575. A descendant, Yuan Pao-huang 
sire (T. BS, H. WAY, 1846-96, cs 1892), 
was the author of a bibliography of writ- 
ings of the Yuan family, entitled Yian- 
shih i-wen chin-shih lu #840 4574 8k, 2 ch. 

As to Yuan Chih’s brothers, each of 
the three purchased the rank of a student 
of the National University. The eldest, 
Yuan Piao # (T. #$iF, H. [My#F), also 
purchased the rank of a police officer 
and served in that capacity successively 
in Peking (1531-33) and Nanking (1533- 
39).Later he rose to the post of assistant 
prefect of Lin-chiang fay, Kiangsi (1540). 
He is often confused with his contem- 
porary of the same name, the Yuan Piao 
(T. $f, cj 1558) of Fukien, and thus 
erroneously credited with the latter’s 
anthology of twelve Fukien poets. The 
second, Yiian Chiung (q.v.), and the third, 
Yiian Pao @ (T. fz, H. Sipe. ES. 
1499-1576), were both noted bibliophiles. 
Yiian Pao’s son, Yuan Nien 4 (T. 3, 
H. #@F¥, 1539-1617, cs 1577), served as 
prefect of Ch’ing-chou 7), Shantung 
(1587-91), intendant of western Kiangsi 
(1591-95), intendant of southern Yunnan 
(1595-98), and surveillance commissioner 
of Shensi. A grandson of Yiian Nien was 
the noted writer of musical drama, Yuan 
Yi-ling --4(T. SHG, H. A, fee, 1592- 
1674). 

Two cousins of Yiian Chih achieved 
some fame as poets, namely, Yuan Kun 
gs (T. f8z. H. eA, cj 1528, cs 1538), 


who rose to be deputy director of a 
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bureau in the ministry of Rites, and Yiian 
Ch’iu 3 (T. #8z, H. 7&2). About 1680 
the Ch’ing scholar, Wang Wan (ECCP), 
whose wife was a descendant of Yuan 
Chih, wrote biographical sketches of the 
six Yiian cousins, collected under the title 
Yiian-shih liu-chiin hsiao-chuan FoR /JM&. 

Yuan Chih also had five sisters, the 
youngest of whom married a _ fellow 
townsman, Wu Hsiao-kuang (A756 (also 
known as Wu Ch’ing-chung Jf, fl. 1585- 
89, son of Wu Yu-fu ig, T. Bx, H. se 
5g, cS 1517). For a time her husband was 
involved in a lawsuit and imprisoned. 
Probably because of this she had her son 
brought up as a member of her own 
family, passing under the name of Yuan 
Ts’ui #¢% until he became a chin-shih in 
1580, when he officially changed his name 
to Wu Yiuan-ts’ui (T. Bg, H. SA, fi. 
1550-1608). He served as magistrate of 
Kuei-hsi ##¥, Kiangsi (ca. 1580-86), as 
secretary, then associate bureau director, 
in the ministry of War (ca. 1591-95), as 
intendant of the Hangchow circuit, and 
later as director of education of 
Chekiang (December, 1595-June, 1598), as 
assistant administration commissioner of 
Hukuang(1598-ca. 1600), and as intendant 
of the Hai-pei circuit(##4ki8), Kwangtung 
(1604-6). He is best known for his four 
collections of miscellaneous notes, Lin-chii 
man-lu fK}RYeSk, chien-chi is, 6 ch., 
pieh i) chi, 9 ch., chi HR chi, 5 ch., and 
to & chi, 6 ch., all published between 
1606 and 1608. His caustic comments on 
government policies, sharp critiques on 
current affairs, and relentless exposition 
of the wrongdoings of some of his 
contemporaries read as though written in 
modern journalistic style. 
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Chaoying Fang 


YUAN Chiung #% (T. fiz. H. Bill. tf 
HE, ¥e=2), October 18, 1495-July 25, 1560, 
bibliophile, was the second of four 
brothers in a wealthy Soochow family, the 
best known of whom was the youngest 
Yuan Chih (q.yv.). 

Yuan Chiung took the 
examination perhaps eight or ten 


provincial 
times 


without success and ended up with 
the rank of a student in the National 
University, obtained by purchase. As a 


book collector and publisher, however, he 
should be regarded as one of the fore- 
most in the Ming dynasty. Book collecting 
in his family began in the middle of the 
15th century, apparently after his ancestors, 
like other prominent families of that 
area, had become affluent. His own libra- 
ry, named Chia-ch’ii-t’ang 32H, appears 
in the imprint of most of his publications. 

About 1534 Yiian began to publish 
some of the treasures in his collection, as 
well as the current writings of his friends, 
in a series entitled Chin-sheng yii-chen chi 
45 Ete, one of the earliest rs’ung-shu 
ever printed. It was obviously planned as 
a series, as evidenced by the positioning 
of the serial title and by a class designa- 
tion under the title of each work. Another 
innovation, the notation of chia-pu Hi 
HS (group one), appears only once and 
was then abandoned for reasons unknown. 
There are also mistakes due to indifferent 
proofreading, as in the case of the _ bio- 
graphical work, Kuo-pao hsin-pien [By #4 3 HR, 
printed in 1536 as soon as its author, Ku 
Lin pAeECT. 42-5, H. HH, cs 1496, 1476- 
1545), had completed it; the work has two 
prefaces, one by the author and the other 
by Yuan Chih, but the engraver carelessly 
transposed the signatures. In spite of such 
errors, the Chin-sheng yii-chen chi still 
ranks among the most important serial 
publications in the Ming period; this is 
chiefly because more than forty of its 
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fifty-five titles are treatises on _ history 
and geography, some being printed for 
the first time. It started a trend in such 
publications as the Chi-lu  hui-pien (see 
Shen Chieh-fu), which helped to preserve 
some important sources on Ming history. 

Yiian Chiung added to the series from 
time to time accounts of current events. 
In 1550 he printed four works dealing 
with the transportation of tribute grain 
from south China by the sea route. This 
was then a timely issue as the Yellow 
River frequently, with its load of silt 
deposited in the channel, blocked the 
passage of boats on the Grand Canal. 
In 1538 the surveillance vice commis- 
sioner of Shantung, Wang Hsien (see Wang 
Chiu-ssu), had made a start on the opening 
of anew canal, called Chiao-lai Bese yA], to 
cut across the Shantung peninsula in order 
to shorten the sea route; he was forced 
to leave, however, when the project was 
still in its initial stage. Soon after Yuan’s 
publication of these four books, several 
officials recommended a resumption of the 
work on this canal. In October, 1554, a 
censor, Ho Ting-yu (les; (TT. YAK, 
H. BAIR, cs 1550), received imperial sanc- 
tion to conduct a survey of the terrain. 
The survey came to an inconclusive end, 
but a member of hisstaff, Tsui Tan #8 
(T. 4438), wrote an enthusiastic memoir on 
the feasibility and advantages of such a 
canal, entitled Hai yiin pien ¥g3B#R, 2 ch. 
This memoir, published by Yuan directly 
after its completion late in 1554, seems 
to have been an attempt to influence 
a decision on the matter. In this sense, 
Yuan’s serial publication served as a 
political tract of the day. This is even 
more evident in the case of the three 
articles on the pirates, namely, the Hai- 
k’ou-i by Wan Piao (q.v.), the Hai-k’ou 
hou-pien, with a colophon in Yuian’s name 
dated early in 1560, and the Hai-k’ou hou- 
pien hsia “F by Mao K’un (q.v.), with 
the colophon also in Yiian’s name but 
dated in 1565. All three works and the 
two colophons have since been referred 
to as fundamental sources on the pirates 
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of that period. It was in the course of 
writing this biography that Yiian’s dates 
of birth and death were located in the 
genealogy of his family,where the records 
indicate that he died in July, 1560. It 
follows that the colophon to Mao’s work 
must be regarded as a forgery (see Mao 
K’un). Apparently after Yiian’s death and 
the transfer of the printing blocks to a 
new owner, the serial continued for some 
time to be published as if it were 
still under his editorship. 

In the series is another work printed 
in 1550 under Yuian’s own name as com- 
piler. This is the Feng-tien hsing-shang lu 
ZEKHIBAE on the rewards and _ punish- 
ments ordered by Chu Ti (q.v.) after his 
usurpation in 1402. The compilation reveals 
the favoritism shown by the Yung-lo 
emperor to his partisans in sharp contrast 
to the sadistic punishments visited upon 
his opponents (not recorded in the official 
histories). Ytian Chiung assembled these 
records from various sources, especially 
the Jen-wu kung-ch’en chiieh-shang lu by 
Tu Mu (@q.v.). 

Two Sung editions which Yuan re- 
produced in facsimile have been highly 
treasured by collectors. One is the Shih- 
shuo hsin-yit tte, 3 ch., of Liu I-ching 
(403-44), reproduced in 1535 from the 
1188 edition. The other is the six annota- 
tors’ edition of the anthology Wen hsiian 
4732, 60° ch.,~ of” Hsiao “T’ung (501-31), 
reproduced from a Sung printing. From 
Yiian’s colophon one learns that the en- 
graving took fifteen years, from 1534 to 
1549, and was done by carefully selected 
xylographers. Two of the engravers even 
left their names, one in 1547 at the end 
of chiian 44 and the other a year later at 
the end of chiian 56. As soon as it was 
published in 1549, the book became a 
treasure. Some unscrupulous dealers, by 
deleting Yiian’s imprints and in some cases 
substituting fake colophons or forged 
seals, passed the book off as an original 
‘Sung edition. The Imperial Library in the 
Ch’ing dynasty owned no fewer than ten 
copies of Yiian’s 1549 edition, nine of 
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which revealed such tampering. 

Yiian Chiung was also the publisher 
of three series of anecdotes, each consis- 
ting of forty titles in 40 chiian, known as 
Ssu-shih chia hsiao-shuo JU-+-3¢/\\z% differ- 
entiated by the prefixes chien, hou, and 
kuang |. 

As an artist Ytian is said to have 
excelled in depicting flora and_ birds. 
Lu Shih-hua (see Hsiang Sheng-mo) records 
a painting by Yiian entitled “Ch’ing-hsiang 
tzu-ti tu” }#AAAfR. Its theme is the 
four stages of the plum flower—the bud, 
its opening, blooming, and wilting. Yiian 
was highly regarded for his poetry; very 
few of his poems, however, are extant. 
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YUAN Chung-ch’e #2514 (T. ZA3S#, BRR), 
1376-1458, a native of Yin-hsien 8%, 
Chekiang, was a physiognomist, quite as 
well known as his father Yuan Kung (gq. 
v.) before him. Legends and stories which 
testify to the excellence of his skill are 
even more numerous than those about 
his father in Ming writings. 
Accompanying his father to Peiping 
in 1397, Yuan Chung-ch’e met Chu Ti (gq. 
v.), the prince of Yen, for the first time. 
Ytian is said to have read many faces 
clearly and accurately and earned high 
praise from the prince. Two years later 
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the prince again summoned him for con- 
sultation on the insecure political situation 
under his nephew’s newly inaugurated rule. 
Yuian advised the prince to be cautious 
and reticent, and that eventually the will 
of Heaven would prevail. As the arsenals 
in Peiping were busy manufacturing 
weapons day and night, he suggested that 
the prince have them moved underground 
so that they would be neither seen nor 
heard. At an official banquet the prince 
asked him to read the faces of the assem- 
bled officials secretly. For certain ones 
among them appointed by Nanking, Yuan 
predicted that their fate would be capital 
punishment. The prince was _ reportedly 
elated, and was further confirmed in his 
decision to make a military move. 

After the prince ascended the throne 
Yiian first received an appointment as 
usher in the Court of State Ceremonial, 
and later as assistant minister of the seal 
office with occasional duties as counselor 
on other matters. In 1406 he became a 
drafter in the central drafting office. He 
was frequently found in the emperor’s 
company on the imperial trips to Peiping 
or the expeditions to the northwest, such 
as those of 1410, 1414, and 1422. When 
the heir apparent incurred the displeasure 
of his imperial father, Yian was one 
among a group sent to investigate the 
frightened prince. Following the favorable 
report by this group, the position of the 
heir apparent became less precarious. By 
1414 Ytian Chung-ch’e returned to his 
old post in the seal office, and by 1416 
was promoted to be vice minister of that 
branch of the central government. 

The emperor had unreasoning faith 
in the curative powers of the deities 
of the Ling-chi kung (ays), whereas 
actually the so-called hsien fang (lj 
(supernatural prescriptions) were devised 
by the Taoists of that temple. Some of 
the drugs brought on shortness of breath 
and rising phlegm, which made _ the 
emperor susceptible to fits of temper. No 
official except Yuan dared to speak 
against his belief. When Yuan did so, the 
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emperor angrily ordered him flogged but 
later he calmed down and Yiian suffered 
no further punishment. It is said that 
Yiian also spoke out against the dispatch 
of missions to faraway lands to collect 
treasures. 

In 1422 both Yuan and the prognos- 
ticator Huang-fu Chung-ho 2 Ay4hA (na- 
tive of Sui-chou ffé], Honan) accompanied 
the emperor on an expedition to Mon- 
golia. No Mongols were encountered so the 
emperor wanted to turn back. When he 
asked Yiian and Huang-fu for their prog- 
nostication both said that the Mongols 
would appear in force that afternoon. 
Apparently that was not what the emperor 
hoped would occur; he accused the 
two of collusion, had them handcuffed, 
and threatened them with execution if they 


were mistaken. The Mongols, however, 
came that day in considerable strength; 
the opposing forces became locked in 


battle, but a sandstorm soon stopped the 
fighting. The emperor again wanted to 
retreat, but Yuan and Huang-fu advised 
him to hold on for they predicted that 
the Mongols would surrender the follow- 
ing day. Their prediction proved correct. 

In 1425 under the new reign of Chu 
Kao-chih(q.v.), Yuan was forced to retire. 
In 1426, however, the next emperor Chu 
Chan-chi (q.v.) reinstated him in his old 
post of vice minister of the seal office. 
The record states that as soon as Yian 
saw the paleness of the new monarch’s 
complexion, he announced that within 
seven days a member of the imperial 
house would rise up in arms, which, of 
course, came to pass in the ill-fated 
rebellion of Chu Kao-hsti (q.v.). 

Yuan finally received permission to 
retire in 1439. In his later days in court, 
it is said that he once confided to Pai 
Kuei (q.v.) that both Wang Wen (see Yi 
Chien) and yu Ch’ien had the counten- 
ances of men _ destined for beheading. 
Wang had an exceptionally pallid face, a 
condition known in physiognomy as li- 
hstieh-t’ou YMA (dripping blood head), 
and Yi’s eyes always turned upward, a 
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state known as wang-tao-yen &7)fR (eyes 
gazing at the sword). After the restora- 
tion of 1457, both were executed. 

Yuan’s son, Yuan Ying-hsiang ERR, 
achieved no special distinction but several 
descendants later held minor offices. 

Yutian Chung-ch’e left some works on 
physiognomy. The Ku-chin shih-chien 74 
agg, 8 ch., a collection of stories on 
physiognomy from ancient times to his 
own day, is noticed in the Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue, though not included in the Imperial 
Library. In this notice, mention is made 
of another title by him, the Jen-hsiang ta- 
cheng K#AAM, which was not available 
to the editors at the time. Yiian’s Fuy-t’ai 
wai-chi -FEEN.E, 2 ch., was recently re- 
printed in the seventh series of the Ssu-ming 
DUAR ts’ung-shu. He also wrote a_ poetic 
essay, the “Jen-hsiang fu” A SA, which 
was appended to the Ku-chin  shih-chien 
according to one bibliographic source, and 
was the editor if not the author of a 
work entitled Shen-hsiang ch’iian-pien jitth*8 
24>, 12 ch., attributed to the tenth-century 
Taoist priest Ch’en T’uan. 

In historical works as well as in 
random notes by Ming authors, many 
stories about Ytian Chung-ch’e’s skill in 
physiognomy are told and retold. The best 
known is probably the story of a_ bond- 
servant, a boy who worked in the home 
of one of Yutan’s friends. After seeing 
the boy on a visit, he advised his friend 
not to keep him for the boy had an _ un- 
lucky face. The friend followed his advice 
very reluctantly because the boy had a 
good appearance and conducted himself 
well. Leaving his master, the boy lived 
from hand to mouth with no permanent 
place to stay. Upon taking shelter one 
night in a temple, he noticed an old 
garment in a corner. When he _ investi- 
gated he found pieces of gold and silver 
wrapped up in it, amounting to a sum of 
four or five hundred taels. He quickly 
checked his first inclination to make off 
with the money, and decided to stay and 
wait for the rightful owner. Reason told 
him that his life had been unlucky enough; 
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should he engage in any wrong-doing his 
future might be even darker. After day- 
break a weeping woman returned to the 
temple looking for her lost money. The 
woman’s husband, a soldier at a guard 
post, was in prison awaiting execution. 
She had sold all their possessions in order 
to pay his ransom and save him. In her 
anxiety and worry, she had forgotten to 
take the money with her after resting in 
the temple. The boy returned the money 
and refused any reward. After accomplish- 
ing her purpose, the woman told her 
husband about the boy’s kind deed and 
he in turn told his superior officer, the 
commander of the guard. As the latter 
had no son, he located the youth and 
adopted him. A few years later, on the 
death of the commander, the adopted son 
succeeded to his position. Later as the 
new commander he visited his old master, 


the man who had adhered to Yuan 
Chung-ch’e’s advice. The master decided 
that Yuan had been mistaken in his 


prediction. To make a test, he asked the 
young man to don his old clothes and 
serve tea when Yiian came to visit. As 
soon as Yuan saw him, he remarked 
with surprise, “You are now an officer of 
the third grade; you must have done some 
exceptionally good deed.” For it was the 
common belief that good deeds merited 
improvement of one’s fate. Then the 
young man told his story and the friend’s 
faith in Ytian’s skill was restored. 

Different versions of this story, in- 
cluding the Huan-chin tung-tzu jR@ief 
by Lu Ts’an (see Kuei O), had existed 
probably before it was expanded into the 
most mature form as chiian 21 in the 
P’ai-an ching-chi by Ling Meng-ch’u (gq. 
v.); this work is one of the celebrated 
collections of Ming short stories. The title 
in Ling’s work is “Ytian shang-pao hsiang- 
shu tung ming-ch’ing, Cheng she-jen yin- 
kung tao shih-chieh” sr Aj}S¥ h(i 4, 
fa} = A ety) tke; in it the youth is given 
the surname Cheng. 

[Editors’ note: There are many cases 
of magicians like Yuan in Chinese history. 
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Only the most intelligent and sharp-witted 
can be proficient in charlatanism; the 
success of a physiognomist depends as 
well on clever publicity. Perhaps some. of 
the stories about Yiian were invented by 
himself or his friends, and further em- 
broidered when retold.] 
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YUAN Huang #3% (T. bg, H. 28, 7 
J. #8 S&F), December 26, 1533-1606, 
official and scholar, who resuscitated the 
Taoist merit and demerit system, was a 
native of Wu-chiang 447T (Soochow), but 
his ancestral home was Chia-shan 3258, 
Chekiang. His great-great-grandfather, 
known as Yuan Ch’i-shan #6 |lj, was im- 
plicated in the abortive attempt of 1402, 
led by Huang Tzu-ch’eng (see Lien Tzu- 
ning) to resist Chu Ti (q.v.). AS a result 
he had to leave home and went to live 
in Wu-chiang. It was also for this reason 
that no one of the Yuan family for 
the three following generations ever 
embarked on an official career, or took 
part in the examinations. In Wu-chiang 
his great-grandfather, Yuan Hao #4 (TG 
a%, H. 4j54), married into the family of 
Hsu Yu-chen (q. v.). Because of his sense 
of loyalty toward Chu Yin-wen (q.v.), 
Yiian Hao wrote a treatise entitled Chu-te 
Pien +3, in appreciation of that de- 
throned monarch. He and his son, Yiian 
Hsiang 7 (T. t@7S), and his grandson, 
Yuan Jen f= (T. Byx), all followed the 
medical profession, although they were 
scholars as well and left writings on various 
topics. Another tradition of the Yutan 
family was its beliefs in various popular 
practices, such as geomancy and physiog- 
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nomy, and also in religious Taoism. 

Yiian Huang broke with this heritage, 
however, and emerged as the first of his 
family to pursue an Official career. He 
became a Asiu-ts’ai in 1550, but not until 
1567 was he selected to be a kung-sheng 
in the National University, Peking. In 
1570 he obtained the chii-jen, but another 
decade and a half elapsed before he 
passed the metropolitan examinations 
(1586) and was made a chin-shih. He re- 
ceived his first appointment as a magistrate 
of Pao-ti #4 in the Shun-t’ien prefecture 
RX) ,where he took up his official duties 
in the summer of 1588. Being a conscien- 
tious official, he studied the problems of the 
administration and the ills of the people. 
The most celebrated of his achievements 
in Pao-ti was the lowering of the land 
tax from .237 to .146 taels of silver per 
mou. AS Pao-ti was practically in the 
shadow of Peking, the transportation of 
tribute grain and choice timber for con- 
struction in the palace area became an 
additional burden for the people. Yuan, 
concerned with the alleviation of their ills, 
worked to solve these problems and others 
involving the floods and droughts that 
sometimes damaged the area. Yiian, be- 
cause of his wide interests, also directed his 
attention to problems of national urgency, 
such as frontier defense, ocean transpor- 
tation, and the preparation of young 
students prior to their sitting for the 
civil examinations. 

When the Japanese invaded Korea 
(1592), the Korean king urgently pled 
for Chinese help. The court in Peking 
first appointed Sung Ying-ch’ang (see Li 
Ju-sung) as governor-general of Chien- 
chou #/)| and Liaotung and Li Ju-sung 
as field commander. About this time Yiian 
was promoted to secretary in the ministry 
of War. He and another member of the 
same ministry, Liu Huang-shang 2l\#¥3t 
(T. KF, cs 1586, 1527-93+),were posted 
as military councilors to the expeditionary 
force to Korea. Neither of them was 
young, Yuan nearly sixty, Liu over sixty. 
Early in 1593 they crossed the Yalu River 
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and arrived in Korea. Following Li Ju- 
sung’s initial victory, they moved to 
Pyongyang. Unfortunately the victory was 
not followed by further success; reverses, 
squabbles between the northern and south- 
ern forces, scandals and indecision in 
Peking, followed. Consequently, both Sung 
Ying-ch’ang and Li Ju-sung were ordered 
back to Peking in July, 1593. Yiian and 
Liu too were relieved of their responsibi- 
lities and retired from office, sharing the 
blame for these failures. Some years after 
his death, however, in a later reign, Yiian 
Huang was posthumously awarded the 
title of a vice minister of the Seal Office 
for his services in Korea. 

The Choson wangjo sillok wifet-— aye 
$% gives some interesting information 
about Yiian not found in Chinese sources: 
the Korean king was informed that Ytian 
gazed at the sky every morning, and that 
he allegedly declared that the atmosphere 
about the king’s palace was favorable; 
hence, there was no doubt that the lost 
territories would be recovered. Prognosti- 
cation involving study of the atmosphere 
(wang-ch’i 45a), a feature of Chinese 
geomancy, quite bewildered the Korean 
king. He also learned that in Kaesong # 
il, Yuan had seen the Korean government 
statutes (¢7Hi) and made certain inquiries. 
This disturbed the king greatly, as shown 
by his repeated orders to the Korean 
OMmcials:**tol “keep” thé work “out of 
the reach of Ytian, lest it be taken to 
China. It is clear that the Koreans were 
critical and suspicious of the Chinese 
officials. 

Yiian with his background and 
as a man of his time was, like many 
intellectuals of the sixteenth century, both 
a Confucian scholar and one deeply in- 
volved in Buddhistic beliefs, Taoist prac- 
tices, and many folk cults as well. He 
promoted the amalgamation of the three 
teachings, and reintroduced the merit and 
demerit system. In a way, he and Lin 
Chao-en (q.v.) were the two chief revivers 
of religious Taoism in the late Ming 
in spite of the fact that the Buddhists 
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always laid claim to him as one of their 
followers. 

At the age of sixty-eight, Yuan wrote 
a work of instructions for his son, Yuan 
Yen seje (T. 3B, H. 37k, cs 1625, 1581- 
1627, magistrate of Kao-yao #8, Kwang- 
tung), which was later printed and _ re- 
printed many times and bore varied titles, 
such as Hsiin-tzu yen J\|-—-S, Liao-fan 
ssu-hsiin T |, PUR, etc. The first of the four 
chapters of this work contains especially 
interesting autobiographical detail. Yiian 
Huang relates that after his father’s 
death, while still in his ’teens, he took his 
mother’s advice and ceased to prepare for 
the examinations, taking up the study of 
medicine instead. Then he met a Mr. 
K’ung f| from Yunnan, a Taoist prognos- 
ticator. Mr. K’ung told him that he was 
predestined to serve in officialdom and 
would become a Asiu-ts’ai in the following 
year. Thereupon Yiian abandoned medicine 
and returned to the pursuit of an official 
career. In the next year, indeed he passed 
all the qualifying examinations as K’ung 
predicted and at the exact rank foretold. 
Mr. K’ung then made a prognostication 
covering his whole life: his limited career 
in the bureaucracy, his death at fifty-three 
sui, and his fate of having no son. For 
some twenty years subsequently, every- 
thing happened as Mr. K’ung had said, 
even to the exact amount of stipend rice 
he would receive from the government. In 
accordance with the predictions, he became 
a kung-sheng and went to the National 
University at Peking. After one year in 
the capital, he was transferred (1569) to 
the National University of Nanking. Be- 
fore reporting to the university, however, 
he visited the well-known Buddhist monk 
Fa-hui #e@ (T. 248, 1500-79) in the 
Ch’i-hsia #85 mountains northeast of 
Nanking. For three days and three nights 
the learned monk and Yuan sat quietly 
face to face. Then Fa-hui started question- 
ing Yuan on his life, ideas, and beliefs. 
Yiian confessed to being a _ fatalist, 
because of the accuracy of Mr. K’ung’s 
predictions. To arouse him from this state, 
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the monk drew on the Buddhist law of 
ethical causation, on the Confucian belief 
that one might escape from heavenly cal- 
amities but not from those brought 
on by oneself, and finally on the Taoist 
creed of self-discipline through the system 
of merit and demerit, Yuan was so moved 
that then and there he made the decision 
to seek rebirth through reason. To 
indicate this personal triumph, he changed 
his original tzw of MHstieh-hai B#%y, to 
Liao-fan TS ),, meaning “to end being 
average,” for the monk had told him that 
only average people allowed themselves 
to be bound by predetermination. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to note here 
that while the Buddhist monk Fa-hui was 
teaching Yuan about the Taoist system 
of merit and demerit, another famous 
monk, Chu-hung (q.v.), in his youth 
(ca. 1550s) had reprinted the Kung-kuo ko 
Wishes and later adapted it to Buddhist 
usage, publishing this new and_ revised 
edition in 1604 under the title Tzu-chih lu 
4g. It shows how much the three 
teachings, by the sixteenth century, had 
become fused, the interpenetration being 
a threeway affair. 

Following the encounter with Fa-hui, 
Yuan broke away from the spell produced 
by Mr. K’ung’s prognostications. Vowing 
and successfully achieving three thousand 
good deeds, or merits, he passed the pro- 
vincial examinations and became a chii-jen 
(1570). After this, he resolved to achieve 
another three thousand to fulfill his wish 
for a son, and a son was born to him in 
1581. Then he concentrated on the desire 
to obtain an advanced degree, and a 
chin-shih he became (1586). Finally he 
reached the age of fifty-three sui, still 
hale and hearty, and lived on for many 
years more. The slow progress toward 
accomplishing the ten thousand merits of 
his later vow worried him after he had 
taken office as magistrate in Pao-ti. One 
night in a dream an immortal told him 
that his single official act of lowering the 
land tax could already be counted as ten 
thousand good deeds. While he was still 
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in doubt about this interpretation a monk 
from Mt. Wu-t’ai #.e|1) substantiated this 
statement informing him that by his act 
ten thousand people must have benefited. 

Yiian left a number of works which 
can be classified under three categories: 
government-administrative writings, moral- 
religious writings, and reference books 
mostly aimed at students preparing for 
the examinations. In 1605 eleven of his 
shorter works were printed under the 
collective title Liao-fan tsa-chu 5%, of 
which four may be considered as in the first 
category, namely the CW’iian-nung shu # 
f= on agriculture, the Huang-tu shui-li 
37kFl] on water conservancy in the 
capital area (noticed in the Ssu-k’u cata- 
logue), the Li-fa hsin-shu fats, on the 
calendar, the Pao-ti cheng-shu j%# on the 
administration of Pao-ti, where he served. 
The second category included his instruc- 
tions for his son and the Ch’i-ssu chen- 
chiian Wr hAIh, the essentials for praying 
for an heir, which also received a notice 
in the Imperial Catalogue. In the third 
category was Li-shih kang-chien pu E'S fj 
g 46, an outline history of China, first 
printed in 1606, and later in the Ch’ing 
period reprinted together with the Kang- 
chien hui-tsuan #ag¢=@3 by Wang Shih- 
chen (q.v.) under the title Yiian Wang 
kang-chien ho-pien 4m probably published 
by a bookdealer primarily for commercial 
gain, This work later became very popular 
among the Japanese. According to Moro- 
hashi Tetsuji #4#§iX2 in the Daikanwa 
Jiten K¥EFIRE HL, when modernization came 
to Japan, the term li-shih was adopted 
for the history course in the new schools. 
It is rather ironical that apparently the 
Chinese readopted it from the Japanese 
for the same purpose later. Another gen- 
eral reference work entitled the Ch’iin-shu 
pei-k’ao Ff =2hGj#, with some notes made 
by his son, was compiled chiefly for the 
benefit of degree aspirants. It is not clear 
when it first appeared, but a 4 chiian 
edition, supplemented and published by 
Shen Ch’ang-shih #2 (T. acqi, native 
of Hangchow), was printed in 1642 with 
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the variant longer titles, 
cWiian-chang 4-33, or Tseng-ting er-san- 
chiang —=33 cWiin-shu pei-k’ao. This 
work caught the attention of the Ch’ien- 
lung commissioners who ordered the ex- 
cision (from chiian 4) of the maps of the 
northern frontier; fortunately complete 
copies have survived. A prose anthology, 
also directed to examination participants, 
entitled P’ing chu pa-tai wen-tsung #PRE/\ 
(RICH, 8 ch., likewise receives a notice 
in the Ssu-k’u catalogue. 

Yiian Huang’s collected literary works, 
the Liang-hsing (or hang) chai chi fR 
47 #Re in 14 chiian, which is a_ useful 
source for the study of his opinions and 
beliefs, was probably printed soon after 
his death. For example, a letter to Sung 
Ying-ch’ang reveals that Yiian originally 
did not favor the sending of an _ expedi- 
tionary force to Korea. And the rarely 
quoted biography of Wang Ken (q.v.), the 
eccentric disciple of Wang Shou-jen (gq. 
v.), further evinces his relationship with 
the Wang Yang-ming school. One source 
suggests that the term Liang-hsing, which 
he chose for his studio name and then as 
the title of his collected literary works, 
connotes the idea that besides being a 
Confucian scholar he followed the two 
ways of both Taoism and Buddhism. 

Besides the popularization of the 
system of merit and demerit, a work on 
quiet meditation, the Ching-tso yao-chiieh 
ih AA BB SR (1929), has also been attributed 
to him. Yiian is said to have been a phil- 
anthropist, contributing every year many 
shih of grain, seventy percent of which 
went to Buddhist monks and thirty to his 
relatives and acquantances. 
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YUAN Hung-tao 327238 (T. "ABS, $e, ZN 
te, H. GZ, GARR), 1568-October 22, 
1610, official and essayist, was the second 
of the three famous Yitian brothers of 
Kung-an 44, Hukuang, the others being 
Yuan Tsung %2-tao and Yuan Chung -B- 
tao (see below). Their ancestors had been 
military officials for generations, but their 
grandfather began turning the attention 
of the clan to books. Their mother was 
the daughter of Kung Ta-ch’i 2AB8 (T. 
ZENE), H. AEA, cs 1556) who served as an 
administration commissioner of Honan. 
Yiian Hung-tao’s nickname was “Yueh” Ff 
(or the moonchild) because at the time 
of his birth his mother dreamed of the 
moon. He showed his aptitude for litera- 
ture at an early age when, as a student 
of fifteen, he organized and headed a 
literary society in the city. He became a 
chii-jen in 1588 and a chin-shih in 1592, 
but was less desirous of government ap- 
pointment than of a continuance of his 
literary and philosophical studies and 
discussion with his two brothers. He made 
two trips in the meantime to Huang-chou 
i) «to seek the independent thinker Li 
Chih (q.v.). On the second occasion (1593) 
his brothers accompanied him. Among the 
three, the eldest Yliian Tsung-tao, then on 
leave from the Hanlin Academy, had 
recently embraced Ch’an Buddhism and 
was advocating the oneness of Buddhism 
and Confucianism; hence his thinking was 
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in harmony with that of Li Chih. Yuan 
Hung-tao, while agreeing with his brother 
on fundamental matters, took issue with 
him for making compromises in the 
interest of self-preservation. “A phoenix 
would not share the same nest with an 
ordinary bird, and a man of mettle should 
set his own pace and go his own way instead 
of laughing and crying with the world and 
allowing others to pierce his nose and 
rope his head,” he argued. Li Chih praised 
both brothers but placed his hope in Yuan 
Hung-tao whose “incomparable intellectual 
capacity and courage mark him out for 
undertakings of great spiritual depth.” All 
the brothers advocated a more lively style 
in prose writing which came to be known 
in Chinese literature as the Kung-an p’ai 
(UR). 

In 1595 Yiian Hung-tao received an 
official appointment as magistrate of Wu- 
hsien 8% (Soochow), which he vacated 
after a year. He then visited West Lake 
and roamed the hills and mountains of 
Chekiang, and discussed his literary views 
with Hanlin academician T’ao Wang-ling 
Mayes (T. AY, H. GB, b. 1562, cs 1589) 
and other scholars. From these encounters 
came a fresh, spontaneous verse and prose 
style that “flowed out of his true nature” 
and set the mode by “sweeping aside the 
cloud and mist” of the prevailing imitative 
classicism of Li P’an-lung and Wang 
Shih-chen (gq.v.), against which his elder 
brother had already raised the cry with 
his Hanlin colleague, Huang Hui #yy¥# (T. 
78, ABs, cs 1589). 

In 1598, when his elder brother was 
serving in Peking as a tutor to the em- 
peror’s eldest son, and his younger brother 
was a student at the National University, 
Yuan Hung-tao joined them at the capital 
as an instructor in the metropolitan pre- 
fectural school and later as an instructor 
in the National University. There the 
three brothers organized a literary society 
at Ch’ung-kuo ssu #2[sq¢, in the western 
part of the city, which they named P’u- 
tao she Y¥§Pkitk (Grape society). Two 
years later, in 1600, Yuan became a secre- 
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tary in the bureau of ceremonies in the 
ministry of Rites. He served only a few 
months, however, and returned home, 
presumably for reasons of health. 

At this time the eldest brother died. 
The news so saddened Yuan Hung-tao 
that he abstained from meat for years to 
add to the merit of the deceased, and 
retired with his younger brother and some 
Buddhist monks to a tract of land south 
of his native city where he planted thou- 
sands of willow trees, and applied himself 
to the subtleties of Buddhism. He made 
excursions to Lu-shan jfgilj and to the 
remote parts of Kiangsi and southern 
Hukuang, his writing developing with his 
added spiritual insight and gaining in 
vigor and naturalness. 

Yiian Hung-tao resumed his duties 
with the ministry of Rites in 1606. After 
another visit home he was made a secre- 
tary in the bureau of honors in the 
ministry of Personnel in the late spring 
of 1608. He then received a transfer to 
the bureau of appointments, and became 
vice director of the bureau of evaluations, 
in which office he instituted the annual 
efficiency rating of the clerks (2%) in 
the central government. In September, 
1609, he conducted the provincial exami- 
nation in Shensi. Late in that year, after 
having been promoted to director of the 
bureau of records, he went on leave and 
spent the last months of his life with his 
younger brother in Sha-shih y>7f{} near 
their native place. After his death, at the 
age of forty-two, his memory was pre- 
served in the shrine for Kung-an’s men of 
note and in Wuc-hsien’s shrine for distin- 
guished officials. 

Yuan Hung-tao’s essays and poems 
were collected under the titles Hsiao-pi- 
tang chi ¥fs8teH, 20 ch., Chin-fan $F, 
chi, 4 ch., Chieh-to fit chi, 4 ch., and 
P’ing-hua-chai }{*E#F chi, 10 ch., printed 
in Soochow during the years 1602-10. In 
1629 there appeared a classified edition, 
entitled Li-yiin-kuan lei-ting Yiian Chung- 
lang cWiian-chi FiZ2 RE REHASH, 24 


ch., which was reprinted in Japan in 1696. 
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There was another early seventeeth-century 
edition entitled Yiian Chung-lang chi, of 
which little is recorded. The Hsiao-pi-t’ang 
and Yiian Chung-lang chi were both listed 
on the Index Expurgatorius of the Ch’ien- 
lung period. The Yiian Chung-lang ch’iian- 
chi was reprinted in June 1935, with a 
preface by Su Yiian-lei #4, which calls 
attention to Yiian Hung-tao’s humor, and 
also to his popularity in the cataclysmic 
1930s when the national situation was not 
unlike that of the late Ming, and the 
mood of the intelligentsia had also turned 
from involvement to diversion to bitterness. 

Yuan Hung-tao’s more serious works 
included one on Ch’an Buddhism, Tsung- 
ching she-lu F< $8453, 12 ch., listed in the 
bibliographic section of the Ming-shih, and 
another on Pure Land Buddhism, Hsi-fang 
ho-lun PGF; 2m. 10 ch., with a preface by 
Yuan Tsung-tao dated April 6, 1600 (the 
year of his death). The latter is collected 
in the Ching-t’u shih-yao &+--+# of Chih- 
hsii (g.v.), and included in Taishéd Daizo- 
kyo (no. 1976). As an admirer of Li Chih, 
who put the erotic Hsi-hsiang chi pakaid 
(The western chamber)and the picaresque 
Shui-hu chuan (see Shih Nai-an) on a par 
with the quintessence of Ch’in, Han, and 
Six Dynasties literature, Yuan Hung-tao 
for his part ranked the Shui-hu and the 
Chin P’ing Mei (see Wang Shih-chen) with 
the Classics, and wrote a_ historical 
romance, Tung-Hsi-Han yen-i i Pa YE RR. 
Columbia University library has an original 
Ming edition of the work in 24 ts’e fff. 
Also extant is his revised edition of a 
drama, Hung-mei chi #Lh¥z0 by a Chou 
Ch’ao-chiin fj ay@. Yuan’s P’ing-hua-chai 
tsa-lu #8, 10 ch.,is a miscellaneous work 
which ranges in subject matter from Chi- 
nese medical formulae to comparisons of 
Confucianism and Taoism. Like his collec- 
ted works, it did not meet with favorable 
comments by the orthodox editors of the 
Ssu-k’u, who blamed the Kung-an brothers 
for being partly responsible for the deca- 
dence of Ming society by “parading their 
talents and exceeding the bounds of 
orthodoxy.” 
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Yuan Hung-tao’s monograph on flower 
arrangement, P’ing-shih 5H, 1. ch., 
included in his collected works, is indicative 
of his outlook on life and mode of living. 
It made its way to Japan probably in the 
18th century and was then reprinted there, 
and resulted in the initiation of a sect. 
The Kodoryt ¢:34jjg of flower arrange- 
ment in Japan is said to be currently in its 
twenty-fourth (teacher-disciple) succession. 
The style of this school is simple and 
natural, using mainly three, and sometimes 
five, stems of three height levels. 

His elder brother, Yiian Tsung-tao 
(T. 4Aé, H. Fi, BIE), March 12, 
1560-1600, obtained the chii-jen degree in 
1579 and headed the chin-shih list in 1586 
at the age of twenty-six when he became 
a bachelor and then a compiler in the 
Hanlin Academy. At first he was an 
earnest practitioner of the Taoist methods 
of Lin Chao-en (qg.v.). In 1589 he turned 
to Ch’an Buddhism, and received inspira- 
tion from the monk, Shen-yu #4, a dis- 
ciple of Li Chih.He pored over the works 
of the Ch’an masters Tsung-kao (1089- 
1163) and Ming-pen (1262-1323) and 
opened up new vistas for his two 
younger brothers, with whom he spent 
some nine years. From 1597 to 1600 
he served as a tutor to the emperor’s 
eldest son (later the heir apparent). He 
was made posthumously grand supervisor 
of instruction and a vice minister of Rites 
when Chu Ch’ang-lo (ECCP) ascended 
the throne in 1620. His close friend and 
associate Huang Hui wrote his epitaph. 
His literary associate Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
(ECCP), when director of education of 
Hukuang, honored his memory in _ the 
shrine for Kung-an’s men of distinction 
in 1601. Yuan Tsung-tao named his studio 
Po-Su-chai AAR 7% after the poets Po Chi-i 
(772-846) and Su Shih (1037-1101), whom 
he admired. The collection of his works, 
entitled Po-Su-chai chi, 22 ch., was printed 
shortly after he died; of this edition sev- 
eral copies are extant although it was 
listed for censorship in the 18th century. 
It was also reprinted in Shanghai in 1935, 
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He is reported to be the author of two 
dramas. 

The younger brother, Yuan Chung-tao 
(T. -), H. E4AERR-E), 1570-1624, headed 
the chii-jen list in 1603, but did not attain 
the chin-shih until 1616. He then received 
an appointment as instructor in the pre- 
fectural school of Hui-chou @)\| (Anhwei), 
and subsequently became an erudite in 
the National University in Peking. At his 
Own request he was transferred to Nan- 
king as asecretary in the bureau of cere- 
monies in the ministry of Rites, whence 
he rose tO Girector Of the bureau, Of 
appointments in the southern ministry of 
Personnel in 1624. He was the author of 
a Buddhist work, Ch’an-tsung cheng-t’ung 
Ea IER, 1 ch., listed in the Ming-shih 
bibliographic section, and a diary entitled 
Yu-chii fei-lu ¥EFR sk, 20 ch. His collec- 
tion of essays and poems, K’o-hsiieh-chai 
Fal 259% chi, 24 ch., printed in 1618, includ- 
ing his travelogues and correspondence, 
was also listed among the _ prohibited 
books. There was besides a K’o-hsiieh-chai 
chi-hsiian #2338, 24 ch., printed in 1622. 
Sun Tien-ch’i reports a K’o-hsiieh-chai wai 
yt chi, 11 ch. The Naikaku Bunko has the 
wai-chi but in 15 chiian. The K’o-hsiieh-chai 
chin 3fF-chi, believed to be the original 24 
chiian edition referred to in the diary,was 
reprinted in Shanghai in 1935, in 6 chiian, 
with a preface by Chang I-p’ing HAXyR, 
dated December 15,~1935.The diary, Yu- 
chit fei-lu, was also reprinted in Shanghai 
in 93>, in an wentty in August, 1610; 
Yuan Chung-tao noted the death of Matteo 
Ricci (qg.v.), whom he had “met several 
times in Hung-tao’s office.” A devout 
Buddhist, Ytian Chung-tao showed his 
admiration for the Jesuit scholar “who is 
said to be a celibate. His country wor- 
ships heaven,” wrote Yiian, “and is 
unacquainted with Buddhism, but practices 
the ten virtues, and cherishes friendship, 
with many people committed to celibacy.” 
Matteo Ricci’s description of the earth 
fascinated him. “There are worlds in all 
directions. People living on top and people 
living underneath stand feet to feet. 
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Those underneath are like flies and insects 
walking upside down on a roof beam. It is 
all very strange,” he remarked. “But it 
coincides with the words of the Tsa-hua 


ching #£H#EKK (Hua-yen HRR ching): ‘There 
are worlds above, and worlds below, and 


worlds all around.’” 
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YUAN Kung BPE (officially known by his 
tzu Ting-yu 6, H. PFE), 1335-Decem- 
ber 30, 1410, physiognomist, was born 
into a family that had settled in Yin #- 
hsien, Chekiang, beginning with the early 
years of the 12th century, and had a dis- 
tinguished record of civil service and 
scholarship. A precocious boy, Yiian Kung 
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was well read in the classical literature 
and broadly informed in pseudo-science 
subjects, but he did not prepare himself 
for the civil service examination. Instead, 
as he attained adulthood, he develped a 
penchant for travel, often making trips 
to out-of-the-way places. On one occasion, 
when visiting a monastery on P’u-t’o %fe 
Island off the coast of Ting-hai 9 %y, 
Chekiang, he met a physiognomist named 


Pieh-ku-yai Jiljf#:, who was a monk. 
Impressed by Yutan’s features, the monk 
persuaded him to study physiognomy, 
saying that through this skill he would 


become prosperous. As the story goes, the 
monk’s instructions were as follows: first, 
he asked Yuan to gaze at the sun until he 
became almost blind,and then try to find 
some black beans in a dark room. Next, the 
monk hung some colored threads outside 
the window and asked him to identify 
the colors in the moonlight. After Yuan 
was found capable of doing all this, the 
monk taught him the secrets of his art. 
His method was to light two torches in 
a dark room at midnight or before dawn, 
then send for a client and ask Yuan to 
examine his features and complexion. 
Next, he had to consult the date of birth. 
Only then could a prediction be reached. 

During the chaotic years of the early 
1360s, except for occasional travel, Yiian 
Kung spent his time at home, where he 
planted willow trees around his house, 
which he called Liu-chuang #l#£; and so 
he came to be known as Master Liu- 
chuang. After he had achieved some repute 
in physiognomy, many _ distinguished 
people came to visit him for advice, and, 
according to report, he accurately foretold 
the fortunes of several prominent per- 
sonages of the late Yuan and early Ming. 
Some people credited him with, among 
other things, persuading the monk, Yao 
Kuang-hsiao (q.v.) to come out from his 
monastic seclusion to serve the state. 
Reportedly Yian met Yao in Sung-shan 
monastery #1), Nan-Chihli, in the early 
years of the Hung-wu period. Noticing 
his peculiar features, Yuan remarked: 
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“You are no ordinary monk. You are the 
equal of Liu Ping-chung.” [Liu Ping-chung 
(1216-74) was a Buddhist priest who 
served Qubilai Khan (r. 1260-94) as ad- 
viser and confidant.] In 1397 Yao Kuang- 
hsiao, who had lately gained the confidence 
Ofvs, Chu: Th.:(qos),theneprincezof ; Yen: 
recommended Yuan Kung (known at that 
time as Yuan T’ing-yii) to the prince; the 
latter subsequently summoned him _ to 
Peiping for an audience. 

The story of his meeting with Chu 
Ti (April, 1398) is dramatic indeed. The 
prince, intending to test Yiian’s know- 
ledge, did not call him directly to his 
presence, but chose to meet him _ incog- 
nito. Disguising himself as a guard, he 
mixed with nine others who resembled 
him in appearance and went to a drink- 
ing quarter where Yuian was called to 
study their features. At the meeting, Yiian 
had no difficulty in identifying the prince. 
Unhesitatingly he fell on his knees, ad- 
dressing him as “Your Majesty,” and spoke 
in a tone as though the prince were the 
real emperor. Chu Ti, wary of arousing 
Suspicion, tried unsuccessfully to stop 
him; then the party broke up. Later Yiian 
was called to Chu’s quarters. There Yiian 
pointed out that the prince possessed the 
features of a Son of Heaven, and _ pre- 
dicted that he would become emperor at 
the age of forty, and that he would enjoy 
a twenty-year peaceful reign. Yiian’s prog- 
nostication, it is said, strengthened Chu 
Ti’s determination to usurp the throne. 
The story, however, may also have been 
invented by Chu himself in an effort to 
create an aura of mystery to justify his 
usurpation of power. Though flattered, 
Chu could not keep him long in _ his 


quarters, for he feared that Yuan might 
spread the story, thus exposing his own 
seditious intent and jeopardize his 


position. So after rewarding Yuan with a 
sizable gift, Chu sent him home; three 
months later, however, he summoned Yuan’s 
second son, Ytian Chung-ch’e (q.v.), also 
a skillful physiognomist, to Peiping for a 
similar meeting, but gave him no position. 
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Early in 1400, while at home, Yuan Kung 
and his son were charged by a local 
official with being implicated in Chu Ti’s 
plot. They were arrested and dispatched 
to Nanking, but Emperor Chu Yutn-wen 
(q.v.) pardoned them and sent them home. 
A year later, at the emperor’s request, 
they returned to the capital to present a 
treatise on physiognomy. 

Shortly after Chu Ti’s enthronement 
in July, 1402, recalling Ytian Kung’s 
prognostication, he sent for him and his son 
again, appointed Yiian Kung (September) 
assistant minister of the Court of 
Imperial Sacrifice, and lavished gifts on 
them. Late that same year, however, 
Yiian was clapped into prison over a 
minor offense, but gained release after 
five months following a plea by Yutan 
Chung-ch’e. In subsequent years, Yian 
Kung and his son continued to frequent the 
emperor’s quarters, and they reportedly 
influenced him in his decision to designate 
the heir apparent. It is said that, when the 
emperor was about to build a palace for 
the heir apparent, he could not decide 
which of his sons deserved the honor 
and called upon Yiian Kung to study their 
features. Yiian’s verdict, so we are told, 
carried considerable weight in the naming 
of Chu Kao-chih (qg.v.) in 1404, and Chu 
Chan-chi (q.v.) as the latter’s successor, 
In the winter of 1409, three years after 
he had chosen Peiping as a temporary 
residence, Chu Ti invited Yiian to his new 
palace, but shortly afterward, because of 
hts advancing years, Ytian begged leave 
to retire. He died at home late in 1410, 
at the age of seventy-five. (The shih-lu, 
followed by the Kuo-ch’iieh, however, 
records his death on January 28, 1411, 
probably the date the court received the 
news.) Mourning Yuan’s passing, Chu Ti 
granted a sizable sum for his burial, and 
commanded Yao Kuang-hsiao to compose 
a biography for his tomb inscription. 
Seven years later (April, 1418), through 
the petition of Yiian Chung-ch’e, the em- 
peror raised Yiian Kung’s rank posthum- 
ously to vice minister of the Court of 
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Imperial Sacrifices. Yiian had four sons; 
at least two of them were also physiogno- 
mists; of particular interest is the second, 
Yiian Chung-ch’e. 

Yiian Kung was not merely a profes- 
sional physiognomist; he practiced his 
art with a high moral concern. His aim, 
it is said, was to expose man’s wickedness 
so that those who became aware of 
their shortcomings might undertake to 
reform themselves. Yiian was quite a lively 
figure. He loved poetry, drinking, singing, 
and enjoyed painting bamboos. People at 
that time compared him to Shao Yung 
(1011-77), a mathematical philosopher, 
and gave him the sobriquet of Master 
K’ang-chieh RR AfiZE4: after his predecessor. 
This comparison was made because Shao 
had written a book called Huang-chi ching- 
shih shu 3 fe#K t=, devoted to discussing 
the mystical relations between cosmolog- 
ical phenomena and human physiology. 
Yiian left a collection of poetry entitled 
Liu-chuang hsien-sheng shih-chi 7, 1\ch., 
compiled and engraved a year after his 
death by Yuan Chung-ch’e,with a preface 
by Yao Kuang-hsiao dated 1411. A copy 
of this edition is in the Naikaku Bunko, 
Tokyo. A manuscript transcription is pre- 
served in the collection of the National 
Library of Peiping, and is available on 
microfilm (no. 982). 

A younger brother of Yiian Kung, 
Yiian K’uei — (T. £2=, H. WGzA, 1336- 
1417), became, at the end of the Yiian 
dynasty, an instructor in Hsiao-shan #1 
and Hai-ning #S# in his native province 
of Chekiang. In 1382 he received an 
appointment as magistrate of Mao-ming 
ye, Kwangtung, but later was exiled to 
Szechwan over a minor offense. Through 
the recommendation of his nephew, Yiian 
Chung-ch’e, he was employed (ca. 1397) 
as an adviser by the prince of Yen, and 
became a supervising secretary in the 
office of scrutiny for rites (1402-3). His 
last post was as prefectural judge of Ho- 
chou Ay}, Nan-Chihli (1411), where at 
the conclusion of his term of three years 
he retired (ca. 1415), and died two years 
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later at the age of eighty-one. 
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YUEH Shao-feng 80/8 (T. FER. KAN), 
fil. 1355-80, scholar-official, was a native 
of Ch’iian-chiao 24 (Anhwei). Ytieh’s 
early years are obscure. He appears to 
have had a good knowledge of the Clas- 
sics and an aptitude for military arts. 
During the rebel uprisings in the 1350s, 
Yiieh and several of his fellow townsmen 
saw their opportunity, and sided with their 
particular hero. When Chu Yuan-chang, 
then a subordinate officer under Kuo Tzu- 
hsing (qg.v.), occupied Ho-chou fH] in the 
spring of 1355, Yueh and. his friends 
proceeded to Chu’s quarters to offer their 
services. Impressed by his promise, Chu 
recruited Ytieh to his staff, and invited 
him to take part in the campaign across 
the Yangtze that autumn. Yueh’s duties 
were apparently to give counsel on mili- 
tary affairs and help the rebel leader with 
secretarial matters. In 1357 Chu Yiutan- 
chang appointed him an administrator in 
the Kiangsi branch province, whence he 
rose to become a regular member of the 
new government in Nanking. 

Yiieh Shao-feng remained out of the 
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limelight until sometime after Chu’s en- 
thronement. Early in 1370 he was appointed 
a diarist, then transferred to be a super- 
vising secretary, and became a vice min- 
ister of War in the following year. He 
rose to minister of War in 1372, and 
subsequently was put in charge of a 
program to drill soldiers so as to prevent 
them from suffering demoralization in 
time of peace. In August, 1373, he was 
transferred to the Hanlin Academy as an 
expositor; whereupon he began to play 
an active role in literary matters and dis- 
tinguish himself as a scholar and teacher. 
He was soon charged, together with Chan 
T’ung (q.v.), with rewriting the six songs 
to the music played during the sacrificial 
offerings to Confucius. In October he was 
made a member of the commission, headed 
by Chan T’ung and Sung Lien (q.v.), 
to compile the day-by-day records of the 
court; when completed in June,1374, these 
became known as the Ta Ming jih-li, 100 
ch. (see Chan T’ung). Subsequently the 
emperor entrusted him with the compila- 
tion of a compendium of memorials com- 
posed by T’ang and Sung officials to 
provide guidance on format and style for 
his ministers when they planned to make 
similar presentations. 

About this time the emperor also 
ordered the Hanlin members to compose 
songs for the music played in front of 
the imperial procession on its return from 
offering sacrifices outside the capital city. 
The songs used to be in praise of impe- 
rial achievements, but the emperor wanted 
them changed to words warning people 
to be wary. In October, 1374, Yitieh and 
his associates drafted thirty-nine changes 
of such music, together with appropriate 
songs and dancing patterns aimed at in- 
spiring moral awareness. Yuieh’s talent in 
phonology also found an outlet when late 
in that year the emperor, dissatisfied with 
the infelicities in the system of rhymes 
based on the dialects of the Yangtze 
valley, appointed him and Sung Lien 
compilers of a standard rhyme book or 
phonetic dictionary, taking the north 
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China pronunciation as the norm. When 
this was completed in April,1375, it came 
to be known as the Hung-wu cheng-yiin tk 
TA IE#,16 ch., and contained about 12,000 
characters. The compilers reduced the 
number of rhymes in the four tone groups 
from 107 (in the Li-pu yiin lieh j®# 
#92 of Liu Yiian Ziy4, published 1252) 
to 76. They took into account a wide 
variety of dialects from both north and 
south, and drew from earlier lexical 
sources. Their work fell short of their goal, 
however, as most of the compilers hailing 
from the Yangtze valley were unfamiliar 
with the northern pronunciation, and were 
too conservative to overhaul the traditional 
system. In 1390 the emperor ordered 
a revision of the text; this became the 
standard reference for later phonological 
works until its modification by Mei Ying- 
tso (qg.v.). In October the emperor again 
entrusted Ytieh with the revision of rites 
for sacrifices at the imperial tombs. Mak- 
ing adaptations of T’ang and Sung prac- 
tices, Yueh subsequently submitted a new 
set of rites which the emperor accepted. 
After taking a short leave of absence 
due to illness, Yueh was recalled (1376) 
to become a director of studies of the 
National University at Nanking, and pro- 
moted to be the chancellor in March, 
1379. In his new capacity he also served 
as instructor of the heir apparent, Chu 
Piao (q.v.), and was_ responsible for 
drawing up a code of etiquette for his 
correspondence with his brother princes. 
Yiieh’s tenure at the National University 
was brief; stricken by ill health, he 
obtained permission to retire in 1380. He 
is said to have died shortly afterwards. 
Yuieh Shao-feng’s career was almost 
unigue in that he was one of the few 
persons in the entire dynasty who held 
both the posts of minister of War and 
chancellor of the National University. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, 
Together with Sung Lien, Chan T’ung, 
and Wu Ch’en (see Chan T’ung), Ytieh 
became known as one of the ssu hstieh- 
shih pgS&-+4- (four scholars) of his time. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned offi- 
cial works, he was responsible, together 
with Sung Lien, for the compilation of 
the first edition of Chu’s. collected 
writings, 7 ch., completed in 1374 (later 
expanded to 20 ch., see Chu Yiian-chang). 
Yueh’s own compositions, however, do not 
seem to have survived. Ch’en T’ien (see 
Tien Ju-ch’eng), who records only one of 
his poems in the Ming-shih chi-shih, makes 
a rather reserved comment on his poetic 
achievement. Yuieh’s immediate descendants 
are not recorded; but he is known to 
have had five younger brothers, all of 
whom held government positions. 
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ZEKKAI Chushin f@}#§ Pt (H. MESH A), 
November 13, 1336-April 5, 1405, a priest 


of the Rinzai Sect fays= of Zen, but 
better known as a poet, served both in 
Japan and in China. During the Kamakura 
$&f and Muromachi Hy periods, 
Chinese poems and writings were popular 
among Zen priests both in Kamakura 
and in Kyoto. These priests not only 
loved to read Chinese poems and writings, 
but also wrote some themselves. This 
kind of literary activity was known as 
Gozan Bungaku Flare and Zekkai 
was an outstanding figure in the group. 
People called him one of a pair of 
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bright jewels in it, the other being 
Gid6 Shishin (see Tsu-shan), who was 
highly respected for his learnng and his 
compositions. 

Zekkai was a native of Tsuno #g8 
in Tosa district +;. At the age of twelve, 
he went to live in Tenryt-ji Ke 
in Kyoto without taking the tonsure, but 
soon moved to Saiho-ji pa3¢sf. Here he 
studied under a high priest named Mus6 
8% (1275-1351) who took note of his 
talent and encouraged him to read, but 
Zekkai refused, remarking that the way 
to enlightenment was not in books. Much 
impressed, Muso continued to take a 
special interest in him and after two 
years Zekkai was ordained. 

While studying under Muso Zekkai 
developed a_ close friendship with Gido. 
When Zekkai was seventeen, Muso 
retired from the world, so he and Gido 
went to Kennin-ji @f-= to study under 
Rytzan Tokuken #E@h, remaining 
under his tutelage for twelve years. There 
was a young man then in Kamakura named 
Ashikaga Motouji /e#IZER (1340-67), 
the first general controller of the Kanto 
provinces fy#R@a, who was highly 
intelligent and liked to associate with Zen 
priests who he hoped might help him 
govern. He invited Gid6 to his house and 
Zekkai accompanied him. Zekkai lived at 
Kencho-ji #45 and Enkaku-ji B@+ 
and helped to train younger members of 
the order. 

After five years Zekkai seized the 
opportunity to go to China and left with 
Jorin 7% and other priests. There were 
at this time in China a number of monks 
known for their literary craftsmanship 
such as Ch’iian-shih 45%, Ch’u-shih 47%, 
Meng-kuan ###3, and Chu-an fig. Zekkai 
made friends with some of them and 
stayed with Ch’tan-shih at Mt. Tien- 
chieh KRiy in Hangchow. Ch’iian-shih 
appreciated Zekkai’s poetic ability and 
later, when he moved to Mt. Ching IL, 
invited Zekkai to go there and tried to 
appoint him to the position of head priest, 
but Zekkai refused the appointment. 
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After staying at Mt.Ching for several 
months, he started on an extensive tour 
of China. Together with Chijo 2448, Ha- 
kuei 443, and others who arrived in 
China after he had, he wandered around 
Wu Ja and Ch’u 4 (the Yangtze valley), 
took passage for Mt. Pei-ku 4b fA], where 
he ascended a storied structure named To- 
ching-lou & 3 ##é in Kan-lu-ssu _§%3;; from 
there he went to Nanking, the capital. 

In 1376, when Ch’iian-shih was invited 
to an audience, he made the name of 
Zekkai known to the emperor, who there- 
upon summoned him too. When Zekkai 
appeared, the emperor spoke to him 
warmly and led him to another hall where 
he showed him a map of Japan and 
asked him the location of the ancient 
shrine where Hsii Fu was buried. Accord- 
ing to report Hst had gone to Japan to 
search for the elixir of life by order of 
the first Ch’in emperor (259-210 B.c.) and 
had died at Kumano fB#?. Then the 
emperor asked him to improvise a poem. 
Zekkai complied with one (4 3#®4)) and 
the emperor himself composed one that 
was similar. On his departure the emper- 
or gave him a cane and some gold, and 
offered special conveniences for his return 
to Japan. 

Zekkai reached Japan in 1379 and 
lived at Unkyo-an 2 fe in Kyoto. The 
following year he went to Koshut district 
Fay} and established Keirin-ji pz. 
Adoring him for his virtues, many people 
came to see him at the temple. After 
living there for three years, he returned 
to Tenryt-ji. 

In 1384 Akamatsu Yoshinori 7RRA3E 
Hl] built a monastery called Houn-ji #22 
+: in Hanshi district #8) and asked 
Zekkai to be the abbot; but instead Zekkai 
suggested Jorin, who had also returned. 
Now Zekkai had written a statement in 
which he criticized the tendency of such 
powerful people as Akamatsu and Shogun 
Yoshimitsu (see Chang Hung) for their 
indulgence in extravagances without regard 
to the people’s troubles. This infuriated 
the shogun, whereupon Zekkai fled to 
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Zenigahara §#)— in Settsu district HR}, 
where Hosokawa Yoriyuki #4)||#§z, also 
detested by Shogun Yoshimitsu for similar 
remonstrances, greeted him. Yoriyuki built 
a monastery called Hokan-ji #45g¢3 in 
Awa district fajyg in 1385 and asked 
Zekkai to be the abbot. 

Gido, who by this time was in the 
confidence of the shogun, besought him 
to reconsider his attitude toward Zekkai. 
The shogun relented and asked Gid6 to 
send for Zekkai, but when he failed to 
respond, the shogun himself wrote a 
letter to Hosokawa Yoriyuki asking him 
to use his influence with Zekkai. Yoriyuki 
did so and finally Zekkai agreed to go to 
Kyoto to see the shogun. After that the 
shogun respected Zekkai, and when 
Yamana Ujikiyo || Foy rose in revolt 
against him, the shogun asked Zekkai for 
one of his robes and wore it under his 
armor. After suppressing the rebellion, 
the shogun is said to have shown Zekkai’s 
robe to the people, remarking that he 
had won because of its protection. 
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Zekkai from that time on took part 
in public affairs and became the writer 
of the sovereign’s messages to foreign 
lands. The shogun allowed him to live in 
Shokoku-ji #463 which he promoted to 
be first among the temples in Kamakura. 


Zekkai died at the age of sixty-nine. 
After his death, one of his disciples, 
Gakuin Egaku #i@2%, collected his 


poems and writings and published them 
under the title Shokenko #2ER%%. Accord- 
ing to the preface of the book which 
Zekkai’s Chinese friend Tao-yen 387 
(Yao Kuang-hsiao, qg.v.) wrote, Zekkai’s 
poetic talent won him favorable attention 
among Chinese poets. 
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Chang Ch’eng, 50 

Chang Ch’eng (13th c.), 1508 

Chang Chi, 340, 1118 

Chang Chi-hsien, 108 

Chang Ch’i (cs 1454), 1118 

Chang Ch’i (d. 1411), 340 

Chang Ch’i (fl. 1600), 1363 

Chang Ch’i-yen, 1319, 1464 

Chang Chia-cheng, 104 

Chang Chia-yin, 45, 57, 997 

Chang Chieh, 618 

Chang Ch’ien-ch’ien, 1577 

Chang Ch’ien-fu, 95 

Chang Ch’ien-te, see Chang Ch’ou 

Chang Chih-hsiang, 1058 

Chang Chih-hsiung, 186 

Chang Chih-tung, 474 

Chang Chin (cs 1469), 1230 

Chang Chin (cs 1481), 837 

Chang Chin (fl. 1485), 652 

Chang Ching (d. 1555), 46, 133, 573, 632, 1004, 1504, 1589 
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Chang Ching, (d. 1608), 49, 1378 

Chang Ching-hsiu, 60 

Chang Ch’ing, 51 

Chang Chiu-kung, 1095 

Chang Chiu-ling, 98 

Chang Chiu-ssu, see Chang Shih-ch’eng 

Chang Ch’iung, 85 

Chang Ch’o, 77 

Chang Ch’ou, 51, 256, 1166, 1389 

Chang Ch’ou (fl. 1379), 923 

Chang Chii-cheng, 7, 23, 45, 49, 53, 73, 80, 103, 106, 110, 
128, 138, 178, 181, 190, 209, 239, 271, 309, 366, 425, 456, 
477, 513, 574, 586, 718, 736, 818, 857, 869, 874, 898, 929, 
976, 1006, 1013, 1109, 1115, 1171, 1180, 1188, 1190, 1192, 
1219, 1244, 1312, 1327, 1370, 1376, 1400, 1405, 1426, 
1428, 1439, 1441, 1505, 1527, 1606, 1614 

Chang Chii-i, 60 

Chang Ch’iian, 114, 1078 

Chang Chiin, 230 

Chang Chiin-heng, 372 

Chang Chung, 61 

Chang Chung (fl. 1520), 1413 

Chang Ch’ung, 710 

Chang En, 1114 

Chang Feng-i (cs 1613), 64 

Chang Feng-i (cs 1635), 64 

Chang Feng-i, 63, 650, 656, 661 

Chang-fo-na-ma, 197, 1200 

Chang Fu, 64, 146, 280, 339, 406, 653, 688, 689, 691, 799, 
820, 1363, 1537 

Chang Fu (fl. 1510), 112 

Chang Fu, (cj 1487), 443 

Chang Fu (1546—ca. 1631), 1405 

Chang Fu-ching, 67, 76, 165, 201, 316, 442, 446, 524, 528, 
552, 571, 591, 670, 673, 680, 756, 771, 907, 1164, 1253, 
1351, 1368, 1398, 1431, 1517 

Chang Fu-hua, 70, 958 

Chang Hai, | 

Chang Hai-p’eng, 664, 1338 

Chang Han, 58, 72 

Chang Han-ju, 1475 

Chang Ho-ling, 74, 377, 520, 837, 842, 953, 1345 

Chang Hou-te, 51 

Chang Hsi, 107, 596, 1502 

Chang Hsieh, 77, 624 

Chang Hsien-chung, 63, 229, 565, 1016, 1423, 1539 

Chang Hsien-i (or mi), 63 

Chang Hsien-yung, 109 

Chang Hsin, 65 

Chang Hsin-min, 1303 

Chang Hsing, 189 

Chang Hsiung, 1544 

Chang Hsii, (8th c.), 396 

Chang Hsti (cs 1484), 155 

Chang Hsti-ch’u, 1363 

Chang Hsitian, 1259 

Chang Hsiian, 78, 1362, 1603 

Chang Hsiian (d. 1373), 803 

Chang Hsiian (cs 1527), 80 

Chang Hstieh-sheng, 124 

Chang Hstieh-tseng, 1123 

Chang Hsiieh-yen, 80 

Chang Hstin-yeh and Chang Hsiin-chih, 70 


Chang Hua, 1330 
Chang Huang, 83, 1138 


Chang Hung (1364-1447), 85, 1492 


Chang Hung (1577-1668 +), 88 
Chang Hung (cs 1445), 87 
Chang Hung (d. 1584), 49 
Chang Hung-chih, 98 
Chang Hung-i, 98 

Chang I, 90, 933, 1214, 1226 
Chang I (1395-1449), 526 
Chang I (cs 1484), 684 
Chang I (cs 1529), 51 } 
Chang I (1608-95), 404 
Chang I (fl. 1603), 583 
Chang I 5 (16th c.), 836 
Chang I-p’ing, 1638 

Chang Ju-hu, 1047 

Chang Ju-lin, 111 

Chang Ju-mou, 111 

Chang Jui, 232 

Chang Jui-t’u, 4, 94 

Chang Jung, 112, 1518 
Chang K’ai, 1275, 1583 
Chang Kao, 996 

Chang Keng (cj 1597), 4, 1148 
Chang Keng (b. 1685), 677 
Chang K’o-hsin, 1122 
Chang K’o-ta, 740 

Chang Kuang-fan, 108 
Chang Kuang-yiian, 11 
Chang Kuei, 1500 

Chang Kuo-fu, 735 

Chang Kuo-hsiang, 109 
Chang Li-hsiang, 149, 1380 
Chang Li-p’ing, 1577 
Chang Liang-ch’en, 727 
Chang Liang-pi, 725 
Chang Lien, 95, 167, 635 
Chang Lien, 219 

Chang Lin, 1101 

Chang Ling (2’d c.), 44, 992 
Chang Ling (fl. 1500), 1256 
Chang Liu-kang, 108 
Chang Lu, 1433 

Chang Luan, 74 

Chang Lun (cs 1439), 296 
Chang Lun (d. 1535), 669 
Chang Lung, 1101 

Chang Mao, 745 

Chang Meng-hstin, 435 


Chang Mou, 36, 96, 154, 972, 985, 1000 
Chang Mou (1441-1515), 67, 942 


Chang Mou-ch’eng, 108, 114 
Chang Movu-hsiu, 60 
Chang Nan, 34 
Chang Ni, 65 

Chang Nieh, 95 
Chang Ning, 1438 
Chang Pao, 717 
Chang P’eng, 1511 
Chang Pi, 98, 1509 
Chang Pi-hsien, 186 
Chang Pin, 1300 
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Chang Ping, 229 

Chang Po-hsing, 149, 619, 1303 

Chang P’u, 278, 445 

Chang P’u (cs 1404), 1530 

Chang San-feng, 61, 643, 678, 802 

Chang Shan, 285 

Chang Shao-t’ang, 861 

Chang Shen-yen, 1239 

Chang Sheng (cs 1469), 67, 1027 

Chang Sheng (1379-1441), 340 

Chang Shih (1133-80), 1625 

Chang Shih (1605-22), 5 

Chang Shih-ch’e, 448, 1324 

Chang Shih-ch’eng, 90, 99, 106, 115, 164, 186, 266, 325, 349, 
383, 434, 453, 487, 595, 603, 629, 695, 696, 713, 724, 780, 
792, 851, 882, 908, 909, 933, 1091, 1179, 1223, 1235, 1248, 
1264, 1269, 1393, 1396, 1489, 1490, 1502, 1550 

Chang Shih-chiieh, 832 

Chang Shih-hsin, 99, 714, 882, 1249 

Chang Shih-i, 99 

Chang Shih-p’ei, 1533 

Chang Shih-te, 99 

Chang Shih-tse, 702 

Chang Shu-shen (fl. 1588), 51 

Chang Shu-shen (fl. 1748), 1482 

Chang Ssu-ch’eng, 44 

Chang Ssu-chiao, 103 

Chang Ssu-hsiu, 60 

Chang Ssu-lao, 96 

Chang Ssu-te, 44 

Chang Ssu-wei, 57, 81, 103, 737, 1188, 1372, 1527 

Chang Ssu-wei, 189 

Chang Su, 515 

Chang Ta (fl. 1403), 1365 

Chang Ta (b. 1432), 881 

Chang Ta (d. 1550), 253 

Chang Ta-li-ma, 888 

Chang Tai, 111, 946 

Chang T’ai-cheng, 105 

Chang Tan, 1536 

Chang Tao-ling, see Chang Ling 

Chang Te-ch’eng, see Chang Hou-te 

Chang Te-ching, 5, 175 

Chang Te-hui, 219 

Chang Te-kang, 1509 

Chang Te-sheng, 909 

Chang T’ien-fu, 110 

Chang T’ien-shih, 992 

Chang T’ien-tse, 1124 

Chang T’ien-yu (fl. 1355), 779 

Chang T’ien-yu (d. 1565), 109 

Chang Ting, 619 

Chang Ting-cheng, 105 

Chang Ting-pien, 186 

Chang T’ing-pang, 77 

Chang T’ing-tung, 77 

Chang Tsai, 308, 490, 703, 972, 1012, 1303, 1434, 1522 

Chang Ts’ai, 227, 1543 

Chang Tsan, 905, 1049, 1525 

Chang Tse, 1247 

Chang Tso, 1096 

Chang Ts’ui, 78 

Chang Ts’un-hou, 93 
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Chang Ts’un-hui, 860 Chao Ch’eng, 121 

Chang Ts’un-tao, 92 Chao Ch’eng (fl. 16th c.), 1096 

Chang Tsung, see Chang Fu-ching Chao Ch’eng-chi, 123 

Chang Tsung-chien, 76 Chao Ch’eng-ch’ien, 138 

Chang Tsung-hsiang, 1241, 1271 Chao Chi-tsu, 61 

Chang Tsung-ytieh, 76 Chao Ch’i-mei, 139, 372 

Chang T’ung-ch’ang, 60 Chao Chieh, 1216 

Chang Tzu-hsiin, 1063 Chao Ch’ien, 124 

Chang Tzu-lieh, 1062 Chao Chih, 1316 

Chang Wan, 1552 Chao Chih-han, 719 

Chang Wei, 128, 191, 1220, 1377 Chao Chih-kao, 328, 503, 1180, 1362, 1377 

Chang Wei-chung, 831 Chao Chin, 1355 

Chang Wen, 791 Chao Ch’ing-heng, 131 

Chang Wen-chin, 524, 892 Chao Chii-jen, 85, 361 

Chang Wen-hsi, 1188 Chao Chiin-yung, 383, 487, 778 

Chang Wen-ming, 57 Chao Fang, 125, 700, 1344 

Chang Wen-ta, 105, 130, 814, 1452 Chao Fu, 500, 1105, 1457, 1621 

Chang Yeh-t’ang, 1462 Chao Han, 1626 

Chang Yen-fu, 436 Chao Hsiang-yiian, 125 

Chang Yen-i, 63 Chao Hsien, 1287, 1293 

Chang Yen-ling, 74, 520 Chao Hu, 125 

Chang Yen-pien, 1170 Chao-hua, 834 

Chang Yen-yu, 108 Chao Huan, 741 

Chang Yin, see Li Fu-ta Chao Huan-kuang, 344 

Chang Ying-ching, 109 Chao Hui, 1102 

Chang Ying-wen, 51 Chao I, 391, 1541, 1551 

Chang Ying-yang, 188 Chao I-ssu, 135 

Chang Yu, 111 Chao Jung, 1529 

Chang Yii, 106, 164, 266, 436, 595, 696, 780, 1091, 1393, Chao K’o-huai, 153, 1139 
1502, 1548 Chao Ku-tse, see Chao Ch’ien 

Chang Yt (1277-1348), 435, 1395 Chao Kuang-yui, 124 

Chang Yu (1343-1401), 64 Chao K’uang-yin, 394, 1269 

Chang Yi-ch’eng, 108, 347 Chao-lien, 1301 

Chang Yii-ch’ing, 44, 108 Chao Lien, 1121 

Chang Yii-ch’u, 44, 107, 436 Chao Lin, 1392 

Chang Yi-lei, 78 Chao Lung-mei, 139 

Chang Yi-t’an, 78 Chao Meng-chi, 121 

Chang Yii-t’ang, 78 Chao Meng-fu, 304, 395, 423, 436, 542, 1258, 1269, 1290, 

Chang Yiian-chi, 108 1392, 1472, 1481, 1493 

Chang Ytian-ch’ing, 108 Chao Meng-pen, 1269 

Chang Yiian-pien, 110, 219, 610 Chao Mien, 957 

Chang Ytieh (1393-1458), 65, 292, 296, 1203 Chao Min, 1359 

Chang Ytieh (1492-1553), 120 Chao Nan-hsing, 82, 128, 237, 484, 507, 701, 737, 824, 1069, 

Chang Yiin-ling, 103 1185, 1378 

Chang Yung, 111, 308, 745, 944, 1413, 1517, 1543 Chao Pang-ch’ing, 870 

Chang Yung (d. 1457), 1511 Chao P’u-sheng, 185, 601, 908, 1618 

Chang Yung-hsti, 108 Chao Shen-ssu, 135 

Chang Yung-ming, 764 Chao Shih-che, 403 

Ch’ang-an (princess) kung-chu, 687 Chao Shih-chin, 139 

Ch’ang Heng, 259 Chao Shih-ch’un (1509-67), 255, 981, 1398 

Ch’ang Hsiian-chen, 119 Chao Shih-ch’un (cs 1637), 139 

Ch’ang Lun, 113 Chao Sui, 310, 1543 

Ch’ang Mao, 119, 454, 781 Chao Ta-yu, 228 

Ch’ang-ning kung-chu, 1082 Chao T’ai-ting, 121 

Ch’ang Sen, 119 Chao Te-chen, 1269 

Ch’ang Sheng, 119, 790 Chao Ts’an-lu, 57 

Ch’ang Ts’un-hui, 860 Chao Tso, 1222 

Ch’ang Tz’u, 113 Chao Tsung-shou, 1584 

Ch’ang-ying, 829 Chao Wei-huan, 774 

Ch’ang Yii-ch’un, 102, 115, 384, 453, 466, 549, 603, 714,725, | Chao Wen-hua, 48, 132, 201, 633, 1097, 1254, 1328, 1589 
780, 788, 852, 883, 1196, 1249, 1390, 1619 Chao Yen, 588 

Ch’ang Yiieh, 112 Chao Ying-ch’eng, 123 

Chao Chen-chi, 120, 517, 668, 760, 1183 Chao Ying-kun, 124 


Chao Ch’en-ch’i, 121 Chao Ying-tou, 123 
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Chao Yu-ch’in, 1446 

Chao Yu-t’ung, 1236 

Chao Yiian, 136, 1092, 1393 

Chao Yung (fl. 1300), 1392 

Chao Yung (d. ca. 1388), 640, 853 

Chao Yung-hsien, 128, 138, 240, 331, 737, 1281, 1376, 1408 

Charles V, 1131 

Chavannes, E., 389, 1534 

Chaves, Pedro, 1074 

Ché Bong-nga, 798 

Ch’e-li-k’o, see Ciirtike 

Ch’e-ta-chi, 544 ; 

Chen-k’o, 140, 246, 1273 

Chen Te-hsiu, 250, 1227, 1492, 1523 

Chen Timiir, 2, 1037 

Chen-wu, 888, 1461 

Ch’en, Empress (Jen-sheng), 367, 857 

Ch’en, Empress (d. 1528), 319 

Ch’en Chang, 149 

Ch’en Ch’ao, 148 

Ch’en Cheng, 163 

Ch’en Ch’eng, 144, 199, 1297, 1486 

Ch’en Chi (1364-1424), 145, 1321 

Ch’en Chi (fl. 14th c.), 190 

Ch’en Chi (1370-1434), 164, 1174 

Ch’en Chi-ju, 458, 541, 557, 665, 700, 720, 786, 1073, 1247, 
1290, 1328, 1403, 1422 

Ch’en Chi-sheng, 163 

Ch’en Ch’i-tzu, 1062 

Ch’en Ch’ia, 145, 655 

Ch’en Chieh, 535 

Ch’en Chien, 148, 671, 866, 1604 

Ch’en Chien-hu, 1583 

Ch’en Chih, 147, 794 

Ch’en Chin (cs 1433), 926 

Ch’en Chin (1446-1528), 500 

Ch’en Chin (cs 1553), 1428 

Ch’en Ch’ing (1439-1521), 881 

Ch’en Ch’ing (fi. 1528), 527 

Ch’en Chiu-ch’ou, 1038 

Ch’en Chiu-ch’uan, 1496 

Ch’en Chiu-te, 375 

Ch’en Ch’iung, 179 

Ch’en Chii, 151, 950 

Ch’en Chii-kung, 152 

Ch’en Ch’iian, 673 

Ch’en Ch’un, 165 

Ch’en Chung-chien, 188 

Ch’en Chung-tzu, see T’ien Chung 

Ch’en En, 148 

Ch’en Fang-liang, 640 

Ch’en Feng, 152, 332, 521, 870, 1346 

Ch’en Feng-wu, 521, 627 

Ch’en Fu, 148 

Ch’en Fu-liang, 127 

Ch’en Hsi, 898 

Ch’en Hsien, 262 

Ch’en Hsien-chang, 36, 153, 201, 228, 250, 460, 509, 618, 
626, 896, 897, 983, 984, 990, 1017, 1118, 1498 

Ch’en Hsin-chia, 623, 1541 

Ch’en Hsiian fits, 157, 282, 364, 859, 1436 

Ch’en Hsiian [ie 33e, 159 

Ch’en Hsiian (d. 1475), 500, 891 

Ch’en Hsiin, 145, 498, 612, 970, 1019, 1512, 1531 
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Ch’en Hu, 151 

Ch’en Huai, 282, 1340 

Ch’en Hung-shou, 787, 1064, 1416 
Ch’en I, 304 

Ch’en I-chi, 188 

Ch’en I-ch’in, 190 

Ch’en Jen-hsi, 161, 621, 1453, 1468 
Ch’en Ju-chih, 163 

Ch’en Ju-i, 177 

Ch’en Ju-yen, 163, 1091, 1174 
Ch’en Ju-yen (cs 1442), 164, 711, 1050 
Ch’en Jui (1439-1502), 960, 1344 
Ch’en Jui (cs 1487), 165 

Ch’en Jung, 1583 

Ch’en K’an, 165 

Ch’en Ku, 180 

Ch’en Kua, 179 

Ch’en K’uan, 164, 1174 

Ch’en Kuei, 176, 688, 1484 
Ch’en Li (fl. 1350), 187, 780, 974, 1071 
Ch’en Li (d. 1334), 348 

Ch’en Li-hsi, 163 

Ch’en Li-yung, 921 

Ch’en Liang, 813 

Ch’en Liang-hstin, 1569 

Ch’en Lien, 1487 

Ch’en Lin, 167, 732, 775, 966 
Ch’en Lin (fl. 1437), 1364 

Ch’en Lin (cs 1496), 920 

Ch’en Lu, 1396 

Ch’en Lung-cheng, 174, 708 
Ch’en Lii, 435 

Ch’en Mei, 179 

Ch’en Mou, 421, 1276 

Ch’en Ning, 639, 1391 

Ch’en Pang-chan, 176, 445 

Ch’en Po-t’ao, 149 

Ch’en P’u-ts’ai, 187 

Ch’en San-mu, 1115 

Ch’en Shan, 1569 

Ch’en Shan-yii, 174 

Ch’en Shih-liang, 1199 

Ch’en Shih-pin, 1482 

Ch’en Shih-yiian, 178 

Ch’en Shu (fl. 1429), 147 

Ch’en Shu (cs 1529), 1398 

Ch’en Ssu-chung, 152 

Ch’en Ta-lun, 624 

Ch’en Ta-tao, 190 

Ch’en T’ai-lai, 739 

Ch’en Tan, 176 

Ch’en Tao-fu, 179, 1176, 1472, 1473 
Ch’en Te, 641, 714 

Ch’en Te-hsiang, 255 

Ch’en Ti, 180, 1060, 1193 

Ch’en T’ien, 372, 1286, 1487, 1642 
Ch’en Ting, 176, 1263 

Ch’en T’ing, 1387 

Ch’en To, 184 

Ch’en To (16th c.), 185 

Ch’en Ts’an, 172 

Ch’en Tseng, 503, 848 

Ch’en Tso, 867 

Ch’en Tsu-i, 195, 1199 
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Ch’en Tsu-kao, 189 

Ch’en Tsu-t’ing, see Ching-lung 

Ch’en T’uan, 1631 

Ch’en Tung, 134 

Ch’en Tzu-chuang, 492 

Ch’en Tzu-lung, 208, 224, 375, 457, 497, 553, 672, 713, 758, 
849, 906, 941, 962, 1049, 1343, 1373, 1623 

Ch’en Wan-ts’e, 151 

Ch’en Wan-yen, 319 

Ch’en Wei-ch’un, 153 

Ch’en Wen (ca. 1360), 157 

Ch’en Wen (1325-84), 184 

Ch’en Wen (1405-68), 299, 651 

Ch’en Wen-chu, 1407, 1481 

Ch’en Wen-jui, 275 

Ch’en Wen-shu, 753 

Ch’en Wu, see Wang Chin 

Ch’en Yen, 1622 

Ch’en Yin (cs 1464), 1343 

Ch’en Yin (1495-1549), 998 

Ch’en Ying (ca. 1411), 653, 687, 1198 

Ch’en Ying (fl. 1456), 970 

Ch’en Yu-ch’en, 187 

Ch’en Yu-fu, 187 

Ch’en Yu-jen, 186, 1393 

Ch’en Yu-jui, 184 

Ch’en Yu-kuei, 187 

Ch’en Yu-liang, 61, 101, 116, 185, 349, 384, 453, 466, 487, 
601, 603, 627, 630, 649, 661, 695, 724, 780, 792, 851, 883, 
909, 933, 974, 1070, 1102, 1234, 1249, 1277, 1386, 1390, 
1490, 1618 

Ch’en Yu-nien, 739 

Ch’en Yu-ting, 92, 434, 1079, 1215, 1249 

Ch’en Yii-chiao, 188 

Ch’en Yu-hsiang, 188 

Ch’en Yu-neng, 156 

Ch’en Yii-pi, 190, 739, 1180, 1220 

Ch’en Yii-pi (cs 1559), 192 

Ch’en Yii-t’ing, 1171 

Ch’en Yii-wang, 174 

Ch’en Yiian, 215, 508 

Ch’en Ytieh (cs 1457), 1028, 1357, 1622 

Ch’en Yiieh (cj 1495), 148 

Ch’en Yuieh-wen, 1482, 1533 

Ch’en Yiin-chien, 161 

Ch’en Yung-pin, 139, 192, 264, 1213 

Cheng An-te-lo (Andress), 20 

Cheng Chen, 436 

Cheng Chen-to, 214, 306, 437, 439, 720, 931, 1016, 1065, 
1162, 1305, 1552 

Cheng Ch’eng-en, 209 

Cheng Ch’eng-hsien, 211 

Cheng Ch’eng-kung, 26, 1075, 1087 

Cheng Chi (fl. 1393), 1447 

Cheng Chi (cs 1460), 258 

Cheng Ch’iang, 198 

Cheng Chieh, 183, 598 

Cheng Ch’ien, 131, 1367 

Cheng Chih-kuan, 26 

Cheng Chih-lung, 26, 507, 563, 871, 947, 1075, 1300 

Cheng Chih-wen, 1362 

Cheng Chin-lien, 379 

Cheng Hao, 198, 228, 1311 

Cheng Ho, 144, 194, 285, 307, 340, 362, 395, 440, 522, 532, 
643, 656, 686, 735, 1026, 1199, 1297, 1364, 1486 
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Cheng Hsia, 263 

Cheng Hsiao, 200, 540, 710, 773, 802, 866, 957, 1449 

Cheng Hu-ch’en, 236 

Cheng Hung-k’uei, 26 

Cheng Jo-tseng, 204, 634, 982, 1004, 1132 

Cheng Ju-t’ai, 200 

Cheng K’o-hsiu, 87 

Cheng Kuei-fei, 151, 208, 337, 705, 738, 768, 858, 1007, 1172, 
1189, 1273 

Cheng Kuo-t’ai, 211 

Cheng Lo, 335 

Cheng Lii-chun, 204 

Cheng Lii-ch’un, 204 

Cheng Man, 1468 

Cheng Pa, 95 

Cheng Po-k’o, 1199 

Cheng P’u, 361, 1297 

Cheng Shan-fu, 211, 916 

Cheng Shih-li, 1575 

Cheng Shih-ytian, 1575 

Cheng Ssu-hsiao, 1560 

Cheng Ts’un-jen, 203 

Cheng Wang, 379 

Cheng Yang-hsing, 211 

Cheng Yen, 200 

Cheng Yu, 1386 

Cheng Yii-ch’un, 640 

Cheng Yuan-hstin, 216 

Cheng Yuian-shan, 932 

Cheng Yuian-yu, 266, 1393 

Ch’eng Wang (Chou dyn.), 912, 1235 

Ch’eng Cheng-k’uei, 762 

Ch’eng Chia-sui, 838, 1122 

Ch’eng Chiian, 215 

Ch’eng Chiin, 752 

Ch’eng Chiin-fang, see Ch’eng Ta-yiieh 

Ch’eng Hao, 41, 98, 148, 701, 876, 921, 972, 978, 989, 1015, 
1098, 1522, 1564 

Ch’eng Hsin, 767, 1119 

Ch’eng I, 98, 148, 155, 394, 617, 701, 813, 921, 972, 977, 984, 
1012, 1015, 1522, 1625 

Ch’eng K’ai-hu, 1607 

Ch’eng Min-cheng, 552, 890, 941, 1095, 1257 

Ch’eng-mu (Imperial consort), 1102 

Ch’eng Pai-er, 647 

Ch’eng-shih, 245 

Ch’eng Ta-chung, 178 

Ch’eng Ta-wei, 1256 

Ch’eng Ta-yiieh, 212, 438, 1140, 1290 

Ch’eng-wang, 912, 1235 

Ch’eng Wen-te, 1013 

Chi (a Yao maid, d. 1475), 301, 1336 

Chi Ch’eng, 215 

Chi-hsiao, 897 

Chi Pen, 609 

Chi-ya-mo-ting, 1289 

Chi Ytian-heng, 227, 1412 

Chi Yiin, 969 

Ch’i Ch’ang-kuo, 223 

Ch’i Chen, 889 

Ch’i Ch’eng, 889 

Ch’i Ch’eng-han, 216, 273 

Ch’i Ch’eng-yeh, see Chi Ch’eng-han 

Ch’i Chi-kuang, 57, 173, 180, 220, 242, 325, 549, 635, 900, 
914, 928, 964, 1113, 1244, 1328, 1373, 1428, 1617 


Ch’i Chi-mei, 223 

Ch’i Chien-tsang, 889 

Ch’i Ching-t’ung, 220 

Ch’i Ch’ing, 216 

Ch’i Chiin-chia, 218 

Ch’i Feng-chia, 218 

Ch’i Hsiang, 220 

Ch’i Hsiang-chia, 218 
Chi-hsiao, 897 

Ch’i Hsien, 1352 

Ch’i Hsiin, 1300 

Ch’i Ju-sen, 216 

Ch’i K’ang, 719 

Ch’i Lin-chia, 218 

Ch’i Pai-shih, 612 

Ch’i Pan-sun, 219 

Ch’i Piao-chia, 218, 273 

Ch’i Shih-chiao, 330, 704 
Ch’i Ssu-yiin, 216 

Ch’i T’ai, 224, 357, 399, 430, 911, 1197, 1327, 1562 
Ch’i Te, see Ch’i T’ai 

Ch’i Te-ch’ih, 219 

Ch’i Te-ch’iung, 219 

Ch’i Te-i, 225 

Ch’i Te-yiian, 219 

Ch’i Tso-kuo, 223 

Ch’i Yen-ming, 230, 1543 
Chia Chung-ming, 979, 1065 
Chia Lu, 960 
Chia-pi-tan-mo, see Pires, Tomé 
Chia Yiin-hua, 807 

Chiang, Empress, 69, 316 
Chiang An, 299 

Chiang Chao-shen, 1257 
Chiang Ch’ao-po, 52 

Chiang Ching, 227 

Chiang Chu, 677 

Chiang Fan, 1442 

Chiang Fang, see Hung-jen 
Chiang Hai-jih, 1559 

Chiang Hsiao (fl. 1491), 315 
Chiang Hsiao (cs 1544), 1173 
Chiang Hsien, 790 

Chiang Hsin, 39, 227 

Chiang Hsing, 229 

Chiang I-han, 1263 

Chiang Ju-chih, 229 

Chiang Ju-ch’uan, 229 
Chiang Kai-shek, 224 
Chiang Kuei, 290 

Chiang Liang-fu, 162, 1221 
Chiang Meng-ch’i, 229 
Chiang Mien, 895, 1544 
Chiang Ou-meng, see Hung-jen 
Chiang Pin, 230, 311, 878, 916, 1152, 1517, 1544 
Chiang Shan, 422 

Chiang Shao-shu, 869, 1222 
Chiang Shih-ch’ang, 152, 737 
Chiang Ta-k’un, 548 

Chiang T’ai-kung, see Chang Tsu-ya 
Chiang T’ao, see Hung-jen 
Chiang Te-ching, 5 

Chiang Tsung, 377 

Chiang Tsung-lu, 996 
Chiang Tung-chih, 1188 
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Chiang Tzu-ch’eng, 1121 

Chiang Tzu-ya, 993 

Chiang Wan-shih, 511 

Chiang Wen-chii, 227 

Chiang Ye-er-po-hu, 422 

Chiang Ying, 630 

Chiang Ying-lin, 858, 1172 

Chiang Yiian-heng, 163 

Chiang Yiian-tso, 829 

Chiang Yung, 370 

Ch’iang Chen, 576 

Chiao Fang, 70, 233, 308, 379, 551, 881, 941, 943, 961, 1029, 
1454, 1543 

Chiao Hsien, 233 

Chiao Huang-chung, 233 

Chiao Hung, 79, 125, 182, 191, 204, 214, 299, 344, 587, 719, 
736, 768, 808, 906, 992, 1059, 1140, 1186, 1255, 1339, 1421, 
S235 1532 

Chiao Lien, 723 

Chiao-shan, Princess, 75 

Ch’iao Lai-hsi, 889 

Ch’iao Sheng-kuang, 152 

Ch’iao YU, 592, 662, 1517 

Ch’ieh-chin huang-t’ai-chi, see Qutuytai-seéen 

Chien I, 234, 340, 531, 644, 1536 

Chien Jung, see Chien I 

Chien Ta, 236 

Ch’ien, Empress, 300, 1119, 1557 

Ch’ien Ch’ao-wei, 1241 

Ch’ien Chen, 237 

Ch’ien Chi-k’o, 237 

Ch’ien Chrien-i, 139, 142, 163, 164, 180, 184, 212, 240, 277, 
305, 346, 381, 403, 405, 408, 484, 508, 581, 596, 614, 640, 
657, 672, 760, 816, 828, 838, 844, 879, 946, 1052, 1054, 
1068, 1167, 1224, 1236, 1248, 1274, 1301, 1323, 1325, 1361, 
1369, 1423, 1433, 1435, 1444, 1448, 1474, 1535, 1559, 1564, 
1579 

Ch’ien Fang, 1190 

Ch’ien Fen, 238 

Ch’ien Fu, 236 

Ch’ien Heng, 239 

Ch’ien Hsti, 236 

Chien I-pen, 702 

Ch’ien Ku, 236, 405, 1176, 1270, 1405, 1473 

Ch’ien-lung emperor, 189, 193, 432, 540, 1112, 1349 

Ch’ien Liu, 236, 239, 241 

Ch’ien Lung-hsi, 237, 484, 1475 

Ch’ien Meng-kao, 332 

Ch’ien Mu, 1229 

Ch’ien Neng, 309, 1152, 1417 

Ch’ien Ning, 230, 309, 441, 1152, 1517, 1544 

Ch’ien Ping, 238 

Ch’ien P’u, 499, 1051 

Ch’ien Shih, 238 

Ch’ien Shih-chin, 238 

Ch’ien Shih-chiin, 241 

Ch’ien Shih-sheng, 237, 740, 1240, 1469 

Ch’ien Shu, 239 

Ch’ien Ta-hsin, 722, 1404, 1552 

Ch’ien Tai, 239, 982 

Ch’ien Te-hung, 241, 272, 582, 624, 662, 674, 874, 982, 1098, 
1102, 1339, 1351, 1383, 1412, 1507 

Ch’ien Tseng, 306 

Ch’ien T’ung-ai, 236 

Ch’ien Wei-shan, 1297 
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Ch’ien Wu-jen, 237 

Ch’ien Ying-lo, 242 

Chih-chi, 1561 

Chih-hsii, 244, 424, 1167 

Chih-i, 324 

Chih K’o-ta, 152, 824 

Chih-kuang, 522, 1112 

Chih-ma-li (Sesame Li), see Li Chih-ma 

Chih-ma-lu-ting, 1288 

Chih-yung, 543 

Chikujin, 1020 

Chin-chan, 492 

Chin Ch’ao-hsing, 641 

Chin Chung, see Esen Tiigel 

Chin Chung (1353-1415), 421 

Chin Chung (ca. 1489), 122 

Chin Hsien-min, 201 

Chin-hstian, 509 

Chin Hstieh-tseng, 1192 

Chin Jih-sheng, 710 

Chin-kang-nu, 728 

Chin-mo, see Tseng Tsung 

Chin-shih, 492 

Chin Shun, see Arya8iri 

Chin Ta-lien, 244 

Chin T’an, 699 

Chin Ts’ung, 185 

Chin Wen, 666 

Chin-wu, 493 

Chin Ying, 246, 561, 617 

Chin Ying (ca. 1489), 123 

Chin Yu-tzu, 15, 235, 340, 531, 555, 567, 627, 665, 888, 911 

Chin Yiin-ming, 184 

Ch’in Hung, 1344, 1358 

Ch’in Kuei, 251, 1183 

Ch’in Min-yiieh, 268 

Ch’in Shih-huang, 385, 1643 

Ching Ch’ing, 247 

Ching Hao, 215 

Ching K’o, 1053, 1571 

Ching-lung, 395 

Ching-ti (Han Emperor), 340, 399 

Ching-ti, see Chu Ch’i-yti 

Ching-wan, 141 

Ch’ing-ni, see Lao-tzu 

Chintai Kaiju, 1315 

Ch’iu-chiang, 1291 

Ch’iu Chi, 112, 308 

Ch’iu Chiin, 67, 75, 79, 249, 270, 378, 477, 500, 551, 598, 672, 
877, 1169, 1174, 1304, 1418, 1467, 1488, 1538, 1581 

Ch’iu Fu, 13, 360, 556, 1128 

Ch’iu Liang-ping, 1153 

Ch’iu Luan, 252, 321, 573, 710, 998, 1044, 1097, 1304, 1503, 
1526, 1588 

Ch’iu Nan, 435 

Ch’iu T’ien-yu, 837 

Ch’iu Tu, 1481 

Ch’iu Yen-ch’eng, 1200 

Ch’iu Ying, 255, 263, 1091, 1174, 1258, 1290 

Ch’iu Ytieh, 112, 252, 310, 1517, 1543 

Cho Ban, 382 

Cho Chun, 260, 1601 

Cho Hsiao-hsien, see Cho Wan-chun 

Cho Jen-yiieh, 1064 


Cho Min-su, 1601 

Cho Pan, 382, 1602 

Cho Wan-ch’un, 913 

Cho Wen-chiin, 306 

Cho Yon, 1597 

Ch’oe Pu, 257, 378 

Ch’oe Yong, 1599 

Ch’oe Yu, 1599 

Chong Chin, 261 

Chong Ch’ong, 785, 1602 

Chong Mong-ju, 260, 785, 1594, 1600 
Chong Mun-hyong, 261 

Chong To-jon, 259, 785, 1594, 1601 
Chong Tu-won, 987 

Chong Un-gyong, 259 

Chou, duke of, 912 

Chou, Empress (Hsiao-su), 298, 376 
Chou Ch’ao-chiin, 1637 

Chou Ch’ao-jui, 708 

Chou Chen (d. 1356), 1237 

Chou Chen, see Chou Jen 

Chou Ch’en, 255, 262, 1257 

Chou Ch’en (cs 1404), 87, 699, 752, 1174 
Chou Chi, 719 

Chou Ch’i-yiian, 77, 275, 708 
Chou Chia-ch’ing, 870 

Chou Chia-mu, 194, 263, 1568 
Chou Chih, 265, 1091 

Chou Ching, 267, 521, 577, 1488 
Chou Ch’ung, 634 

Chou Ch’tian, 247 

Chou Fang, 1259 

Chou Fu-chiin, 440 

Chou Hsiian (fl. 14th c.), 923 
Chou Hsiian (1447-84), 267 

Chou Huai-hsiao, 1288 

Chou Hui, 618 

Chou Hung, 269 

Chou Hung-mu, 249, 259, 269 
Chou Hung-mu (cs 1616), 270 
Chou I (cs 1538), 1507 

Chou I (1957), 407 

Chou Jen, 100 

Chou Ju-teng, 42, 271, 977, 1274, 1354, 1385, 1506 
Chou Jung, 946 

Chou-kung, 394, 912, 1016, 1445 
Chou K’ung-chiao, 741 

Chou Li, 698 

Chou Liang, 374 

Chou Liang-kung, 550, 677, 762, 829, 1247 
Chou Lii-ching, 658, 1297 

Chou Man, 1365 

Chou Meng, 269 

Chou Meng-hsiu, 1354 

Chou Mo, 271 

Chou Nan-lao, 1090 

Chou Shu-hstieh, 206 

Chou Shun-ch’ang, 270, 274, 708, 951 
Chou Sun, 969 

Chou Te-hsing, 390, 790, 1250 
Chou T’ieh-hsing, see Chou Jen 
Chou Tien, 61 

Chou T’ien-chiu, 1363 

Chou T’ien-tso, 1507 
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Chou Tseng, 269 

Chou Tso-jen, 1424 

Chou Tsung-chien, 275, 708 

Chou Tun-i, 98, 148, 155, 490, 743, 989, 1098, 1255, 1302, 
ST IS22 

Chou Tzu-wang, 601 

Chou Tzu-yii, 1331 

Chou Wang (Shang dyn.), 993 

Chou Wen-chii, 263 

Chou Wen-yiian, 276 

Chou Yen, 203 

Chou Yen-ju, 238, 277, 1474, 1541 

Chou Yii-shun, 256 

Chou Yiian-wei, 1462 

Chou Ytieh, 944 

Chou Yiin-ch’un, 273 

Chou Yung-nien, 1330 

Ch’ou Lii, 1269 

Chu, Princess of Ch’ang-an, 687 

Chu-an, 1643 

Chu Ang, 372 

Chu Chan, 390 

Chu Chan-chi, 67, 147, 198, 235, 246, 279, 289, 294, 298, 305, 
339, 341, 342, 421, 533, 568, 612, 627, 642, 651, 655, 659, 
666, 689, 691, 747, 752, 755, 765, 786, 796, 865, 887, 971, 
1121, 1191, 1200, 1209, 1233, 1350, 1361, 1363, 1365, 1460, 
1478, 1484, 1519, 1557, 1586, 1608, 1630, 1640 

Chu Chan-ch’i, 342, 1563 

Chu Chan-shan, 289 

Chu Chang, see Hsia Ch’ang 

Chu Ch’ang-chieh, 368 

Chu Ch’ang-hao, 209, 337, 1180, 1377 

Chu Ch’ang-hsiin, 208, 332, 705, 768, 858, 1008, 1016, 1051, 
1180, 1189, 1377 

Chu Ch’ang-jun, 337, 1180 

Chu Ch’ang-lo, 104, 177, 209, 463, 483, 704, 738, 768, 858, 
876, 950, 1008, 1015, 1078, 1180, 1188, 1306, 1377, 1452, 
1546, 1567, 1637 

Chu Ch’ang-shu, 988 

Chu Ch’ang-ying, 337, 1180 

Chu Chao-kang, 34 

Chu Chen (fl. 1409), 1365 

Chu Chen, Prince, 389, 805, 1250 

Chu Chen-heng, 1094, 1236 

Chu Ch’en-fu, 345 

Chu Ch’en-han, 345 

Chu Ch’en-hao, 112, 150, 232, 241, 307, 311, 345, 379, 441, 
489, 511, 524, 582, 843, 895, 989, 1153, 1169, 1257, 1310, 
1367, 1383, 1412, 1472, 1515, 1544 

Chu Chi, 1611 

Chu Chi-hai, 1263 

Chu Chi-hsi, 470 

Chu Chi-yu, 1050 

Chu Ch’i-chen, 67, 108, 153, 246, 280, 289, 294, 298, 340, 395, 
416, 422, 499, 526, 534, 557, 561, 573, 598, 612, 615, 617, 
644, 660, 691, 712, 748, 750, 755, 766, 768, 806, 820, 845, 
854, 866, 889, 939, 943, 1018, 1039, 1050, 1088, 1105, 1119, 
1161, 1210, 1276, 1298, 1347, 1350, 1360, 1364, 1416, 1438, 
1460, 1491, 1499, 1509, 1511, 1519, 1523, 1528, 1538, 1557, 
1580, 1583, 1590, 1611 

Chu Ch’i-ch’ien, 1510 

Chu Ch’i-ch’tian, 627 

Chu Ch’i-yii, 108, 247, 289, 294, 298, 419, 499, 561, 612, 615, 
627, 644, 691, 756, 855, 877, 936, 963, 970, 1018, 1040, 
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1088, 1161, 1211, 1276, 1298, 1348, 1350, 1360, 1364, 1416, 
1438, 1511, 1528, 1557, 1580, 1583, 1609 

Chu Chia-hsiang, 525 

Chu Chieh, 620 

Chu Chien, 371 

Chu Chien-chi, 296, 298, 1342, 1364 

Chu Chien-lin, 123, 845 

Chu Chien-shen, 1, 96, 111, 160, 247, 249, 269, 289, 296, 298, 
309, 315, 376, 395, 495, 499, 537, 550, 557, 562, 598, 712, 
750, 756, 767, 821, 896, 942, 958, 970, 984, 1028, 1040, 
1089, 1100, 1161, 1335, 1342, 1343, 1360, 1416, 1438, 1458, 
1460, 1512, 1530, 1544, 1558, 1561, 1580, 1620 

Chu Chien-su, 1238 

Chu Chih, 585, 782 

Chu Chih-fan, 304, 745, 1218 

Chu Chih-fan (fl, 1500), 111, 252, 310, 944, 1042, 1517, 1543 

Chu Chih-hsi, 1240 

Chu Chih-shih, 305 

Chu Chih-yeh, 375 

Chu Ch’in, 1455 

Chu Ch’in-hsiang, 522 

Chu Ching, 390 

Chu Ch’iian, 305, 342, 344, 358, 390, 783, 1202 

Chu Ch’tian, Prince of Shu, 1555 

Chu Chiin-cha, 462 

Chu Ch’un, 157, 389, 429, 789, 1230 

Chu Chung-ping, 1238 

Chu Ch’ung-yu, 233 

Chu Fo-nii, 881 

Chu Fu, 351, 389, 399, 782 

Chu Hao (fl. 1440), 371 

Chu Hao (cs 1439), 392 

Chu Heng, 475, 899, 1107 

Chu Heng-chia, 1259 

Chu Ho (fl. 1650), 754 

Chu Hou-chao, 18, 72, 75, 111, 230, 268, 303, 307, 315, 379, 
449, 489, 496, 502, 511, 518, 551, 574, 577, 592, 667, 669, 
679, 771, 842, 878, 890, 906, 936, 938, 942, 961, 972, 989, 
1011, 1029, 1107, 1120, 1123, 1149, 1152, 1164, 1231, 1239, 
1344, 1367, 1409, 1454, 1512, 1515, 1516, 1522, 1543, 1623 

Chu Hou-huan, 367, 519 

Chu Hou-k’un, 864 

Chu Hou-ts’ung, 37, 46, 68, 72, 76, 114, 119, 120, 201, 232, 
242, 252, 303, 313, 315, 365, 367, 442, 449, 475, 489, 497, 
518, 524, 527, 566, 570, 585, 635, 650, 668, 669, 679, 718, 
750, 756, 762, 770, 784, 819, 895, 898, 903, 906, 920, 936, 
941, 954, 981, 992, 1000, 1011, 1034, 1038, 1114, 1120, 
1169, 1184, 1251, 1253, 1266, 1280, 1310, 1345, 1352, 1369, 
1413, 1439, 1506, 1515, 1517, 1522, 1532, 1544, 1586, 1624, 
1625 

Chu Hou-yii, 996 

Chu Hsi, 38, 110, 125, 148, 176, 251, 270, 303, 349, 394, 510, 
519, 591, 617, 619, 627, 701, 743, 813, 843, 876, 921, 957, 
972, 977, 984, 1010, 1012, 1017, 1060, 1226, 1281, 1303, 
1361, 1386, 1408, 1419, 1434, 1451, 1468, 1491, 1497, 1522, 
1549, 1564, 1596, 1625 

Chu Hsi-chung, 1588 

Chu Hsiao-yung, 464 

Chu Hsieh-yiian, 219, 1571 

Chu Hsien, 392 

Chu Hsien-chieh, 60, 585 

Chu Hsing-sheng, 382 

Chu Hsiung-ying, 347 

Chu Hsii, 393 
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Chu Hua-k’uei, 110, 332, 769 

Chu Huang-chung, 375 

Chu Hui (1379-1417), 389, 687 

Chu Hui (1448-1511), 18, 1344 

Chu Hui-yeh, 855 

Chu-hung, 143, 244, 322, 343, 424, 1273, 1634 

Chu I (1388-1444), 390, 925 

Chu I (1427-96), 879 

Chu I (cj 1564), 304 

Chu I-chii, 1481 

Chu I-chiin, 23, 56, 81, 103, 110, 135, 142, 152, 172, 193, 236, 
242, 264, 302, 324, 343, 397, 432, 443, 458, 465, 538, 650, 
704, 731, 738, 823, 830, 848, 856, 872, 900, 1007, 1020, 
1109, 1115, 1116, 1178, 1179, 1220, 1305, 1312, 1333, 1336, 
1362, 1373, 1377, 1406, 1421, 1439, 1452, 1492, 1528, 1567, 
1604, 1615 

Chu IJ-hai, 353, 576, 711, 1424 

Chu IJ-liu, 544, 856 

Chu I-ming, 1541 

Chu I-shih, 367 

Chu J-t’an, 460 

Chu I-tsun, 64, 183, 207, 219, 305, 424, 439, 541, 672, 774, 
830, 915, 969, 1059, 1062, 1112, 1117, 1191, 1224, 1286, 
1362, 1385, 1393, 1396, 1433, 1469, 1585, 1607 

Chu I-yin, 1420 

Chu Jo-chi, see Tao-chi 

Chu Jung, 799 

Chu K’ai, 371 

Chu Kang, 356, 390, 398, 956, 1025 

Chu Kao, see Sung Su-ch’ing 

Chu Kao-chih, 67, 86, 159, 197, 226, 234, 280, 338, 341, 358, 
395, 421, 533, 556, 567, 642, 644, 651, 656, 666, 687, 691, 
747, 751, 771, 794, 805, 865, 888, 975, 1102, 1200, 1347, 
1365, 1478, 1484, 1491, 1519, 1528, 1536, 1564, 1630, 1640 

Chu Kao-hsii, 67, 235, 280, 289, 338, 340, 358, 556, 568, 607, 
666, 1197, 1363, 1478, 1519, 1536, 1608, 1630 

Chu Kao-sui, 122, 342, 568, 687 

Chu Keng, 151, 328, 1180, 1567 

Chu-ko Liang, 396, 1339 

Chu Kuei, 389, 399, 566, 606, 783 

Chu Kuei-ch’ia, 1340 

Chu Kung-ch’ien, 1386 

Chu Kung-hsiao, 162, 353 

Chu Kung-k’ai, 345 

Chu Kuo-chen, 484, 872, 1051, 1243, 1255 

Chu Kuo-kan, 21 

Chu Kuo-ta, 21 

Chu Kuo-tso, 444 

Chu Liang, 1365 

Chu Liang-pao, 167 

Chu Liang-tsu, 641, 853 

Chu Lu, 343, 1328 

Chu Lu-chen, princess, 320 

Chu Lung-hsi, 1097 

Chu Mou-wei, 178, 345 

Chu Mou-yin, 346, 1270 

Chu Mu-chieh, 346, 353, 819, 844 

Chu Neng, 146, 653 

Chu P’an-shih, 307 

Chu Pao-fu, see Chu T’ung-chih 


Chu Piao, 119, 346, 349, 357, 385, 397, 717, 1025, 1079, 1226, 


1536, 1642 
Chu Pien, 351, 399, 1191 
Chu Ping, see Hsia Ping 
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Chu Pu-hua, 656 

Chu Shang-wen, 219 

Chu Shao-pen, 21 

Chu Sheng, 348 

Chu Shih-chen, 381 

Chu Shih-lu, 214, 1140 

Chu Shu, 1384 

Chu Shuang, 390, 398, 687, 715, 728, 783, 1025 

Chu Ssu-pen, 982 

Chu Su, 122, 350, 363, 380, 390, 400, 406, 454, 841, 1025, 1198 

Chu Su-chen, princess, 320 

Chu Ta, 354 

Chu Tan, 782 

Chu T’an, 389, 1027, 1251 

Chu Tang-mien, 440, 1027 

Chu Tao-lang, 354 

Chu Tesi? 

Chu Te-jung, 219 

Chu Te-yii, 187, 381 

Chu Ti, 12, 62, 64, 76, 85, 107, 122, 144, 146, 157, 191, 195, 
224, 234, 248, 280, 297, 305, 317, 338, 340, 343, 346, 351, 
355, 379, 380, 390, 397, 420, 429, 454, 463, 482, 523, 525, 
531, 549, 555, 566, 605, 627, 642, 643, 651, 653, 665, 673, 
685, 686, 691, 713, 747, 750, 751, 765, 781, 794, 799, 822, 
841, 856, 865, 877, 885, 888, 907, 911, 936, 949, 950, 957, 
971, 1025, 1036, 1039, 1049, 1066, 1081, 1100, 1127, 1191, 
1196, 1199, 1209, 1224, 1236, 1252, 1280, 1284, 1293, 1308, 
1327, 1340, 1347, 1374, 1385, 1437, 1449, 1456, 1478, 1483, 
1491, 1497, 1508, 1519, 1528, 1536, 1562, 1574, 1585, 1596, 
1620, 1629, 1632, 1639 

Chu Tien-chien, 499 

Chu Tien-p’ei, 307, 499 

Chu Tien-t’u, 345 

Chu Tien-ying, 925 

Chu T’ing-i, 702 

Chu To-chieh, 1139 

Chu To-liang, 345 

Chu Tsai-chuan, 320, 365, 385, 710, 1218, 1268 

Chu Tsai-hou, 54, 103, 121, 204, 242, 320, 325, 365, 447, 574, 
618, 718, 802, 808, 818, 856, 890, 903, 905, 925, 949, 1013, 
1049, 1170, 1268, 1370, 1399, 1406, 1496, 1527 

Chu Tsai-jui, 320, 681, 762, 1267 

Chu Tsai-yii, 192, 367, 519, 803 

Chu Tsan-i, 1262 

Chu Ts’un-li, 371, 1323 

Chu Tsung, 1278 

Chu Tsung-yiian, 29 

Chu Ts’ung-i, 305 

Chu Tung, 390, 784 

Chu Tung-chi, 210 

Chu Tung-jun, 367 

Chu T’ung, 349 

Chu T’ung-chih, 346 

Chu T’ung-huang, 346 

Chu T’ung-luan, 354 

Chu T’ung-meng, 1313 

Chu T’ung-wei, 345 

Chu Tzu, 389 

Chu Tz’u-hstian, 723 

Chu Wan, 372, 921, 1001, 1003 

Chu Wen-cheng, 382, 882, 1265, 1278 

Chu Wen-chung, see Li Wen-chung 

Chu Wen-hui, 882 
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Chu Wen-kang, 882 

Chu Wen-kuei, 293, 403 

Chu Wen-k’uei, 403 

Chu Wen-hsiin, 882 

Chu Wen-ying, see Mu Ying 

Chu Yen, 371 

Chu Ying (ca. 1375), 566, 606 

Chu Ying (cs 1445), 154 

Chu Ying-hsien, 860 

Chu Yu, 1046 

Chu Yu-ch’i, 1000 : 

Chu Yu-chiao, 129, 149, 263, 270, 483, 521, 562, 704, 751, 
858, 875, 951, 1015, 1078, 1306, 1313, 1452, 1468, 1513, 
1546, 1568 

Chu Yu-chien, 161, 265, 270, 344, 576, 827, 951, 1051, 1053, 
1151, 1285, 1314, 1435, 1476, 1494, 1571 

Chu Yu-chiieh, 380 

Chu Yu-hsi, 380 

Chu Yu-hsiin, 351, 380 

Chu Yu-k’uang, 1198 

Chu Yu-lang, 20, 723, 987, 1075, 1082, 1151, 1158 

Chu Yu-liang, 1048 

Chu Yu-lun, 304 

Chu Yu-sung, 94, 175, 227, 343, 397, 505, 650, 735, 946, 1017, 
1078, 1151, 1240, 1424, 1435, 1469, 1477 

Chu Yu-t’ang, 1, 18, 71, 74, 111, 233, 249, 258, 267, 270, 307, 
315, 376, 495, 506, 509, 511, 518, 520, 523, 550, 566, 569, 
599, 652, 669, 680, 690, 713, 837, 877, 890, 898, 926, 938, 
942, 959, 1005, 1010, 1028, 1040, 1095, 1118, 1120, 1192, 
1236, 1238, 1251, 1336, 1343, 1416, 1454, 1461, 1487, 1512, 
1514, 1524, 1544, 1620, 1623 

Chu Yu-tsou, 988 

Chu Yu-tun, 307, 351, 380 

Chu Yu-yiian, 303, 315, 448, 998, 1518, 1522, 1544 

Chu Yu-yiin, 304 

Chu Yii-chien, 451, 576, 723, 1259, 1299 

Chu Yi-hsiang, 188 

Chu Yiian-chang, 16, 35, 43, 44, 61, 64, 90, 100, 106, 107, 115, 
126, 136, 146, 163, 185, 187, 200, 220, 222, 224, 234, 248, 
304, 317, 346, 348, 350, 355, 381, 395, 397, 420, 423, 426, 
433, 453, 466, 482, 486, 505, 521, 531, 549, 554, 560, 566, 
589, 595, 601, 603, 627, 629, 638, 642, 649, 653, 661, 695, 
713, 724, 770, 778, 783, 785, 790, 799, 803, 850, 881, 887, 
908, 909, 910, 925, 933, 953, 956, 974, 977, 982, 999, 1023, 
1070, 1079, 1083, 1091, 1100, 1209, 1214, 1216, 1226, 1235, 
1248, 1263, 1277, 1284, 1288, 1293, 1314, 1320, 1337, 1389, 
1395, 1445, 1449, 1465, 1502, 1550, 1561, 1573, 1584, 1600, 
1616, 1618 

Chu Yiieh-lien, 429 

Chu Yiin-chen, 153 

Chu Yiin-hsi, 348 

Chu Yiin-ming, 34, 392, 557, 569, 614, 1224, 1256, 1369, 
1462, 1471 

Chu Yiin-t’ung, 1536 

Chu Yiin-wen, 62, 146, 195, 224, 234, 239, 248, 305, 338, 343, 
346, 356, 390, 397, 429, 531, 555, 567, 607, 627, 642, 643, 
653, 665, 686, 717, 886, 911, 1081, 1100, 1127, 1230, 1252, 
1284, 1327, 1365, 1374, 1478, 1497, 1528, 1536, 1562, 1585, 
1620, 1632, 1640 

Chu Yung, 536, 756, 971, 1105, 1456, 1524 

Chu Yung-ch’un, 29 

Ch’u Chuan, 1167 

Ch’u Shih, 1643 

Chii Chieh, 405, 1473 
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Chii-jan, 438, 1176, 1394 

Chii Mou-shih, 405 

Chii-sheng-chi-hsiang, see Pandita 

Ch’ An-te, see Koffler 

Ch’ti Hsien, 406 

Ch’ti Hung-chi, 777 

Ch’t Ju-chi, 87, 702 

Ch’t Ju-k’uei, 1138, 1145 

Ch’ii Neng, 1191 

Ch’ti Sha-wei, see Koffler 

Ch’ii Shih-heng, 405 

Ch’ti Shih-ku, 4 

Ch’ii Shih-ssu, 723, 1151, 1475 

Ch’ii Ta-chiin, 492, 1260 

Ch’ii Yu, 405, 806 

Ch’ii Yiian, 183, 708, 996, 1433 

Ch’uan-ch’i, see Chu Ta 

Ch’uan-tzu, 678 

Ch’tian-shih, 1643 

Ch’tian Tsu-wang, 952, 1236, 1548 

Chuang Ch’ang, 96, 985 

Chuang Ch’un-fu, 809 

Chuang-tzu, 394, 516, 936, 992 

Ch’tieh Yung, see Hsi Yung 

Chujo, 1643 

Chung Chih-feng, 244 

Chung Hsing, 408 

Chung-jen, 1396 

Chungjong, 763 

Chung K’uei, 263, 303, 662 

Chung Lin, 1243 

Chung Ming-jen, 31, 1116 

Chung Ming-li, 473 

Chung-ni, see Confucius 

Chung Shan, 34 

Chung Ssu-ch’eng, 1065 

Chung T’ung, 296 

Chung Yu, 396 

Chung Ytian-hstin, 216 

Ch’ung-ning kung-chu, 1101 

Cleaves, F.,.1127 

Clement VII, 29 

Clement, Juan Marti, 31 

Cocchi, Angelo, 24, 409, 1074 

Cocks, Richard, 871 

Coelho, Gaspar, 1146 

Colombel, Auguste, 1334 

Confucius, 25, 29, 244, 269, 293, 394, 571, 776, 808, 810, 
879, 913, 1060, 1074, 1095, 1302, 1382, 1492, 1498, 1565 

Contag, Victoria, 541, 829, 1073, 1263, 1474 

Copernicus, 1137, 1205, 1381 

Cordier, Henri, 1158 

Cortesdo, A., 1124 

Corronado, Domingo, 29 

Cotienieu, see Cattaneo 

Courant, M., 988 


~ Cros, Jos. M., 1146 


Cruz, Gaspar da, 410, 1004, 1165 
Cunha, Simon da, 29, 1205 
Cirtike, 8, 335, 544 


Daicing-Taiji, see Baya-aci 
Daicing-tayiji, 818, 831 
Danagiri, 1291 
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Darwin, Charles, 863 

Das Temiir, 100 

David, Sir Percival, 543, 1297 
Dayan-qayan, see Batti Monke 
Dayicing-beyiji, see Bayabeyiji 
De bzin gségspa, see Halima 
d’Elia, P.M., 4, 215, 777, 816, 826, 1145, 1248, 1296, 1335 
dGe-dun grub, 412, 1309 
dGe-’dun-rgya-mts’o, 22, 412, 1309 
Dé Hién, 797 
dKon-mc’og-c’os-’p’el, 1605 

De Quincey, Thomas, 1129 

De Rialle, Girard, 20 

Delbek, 1036 

Demetrius, 472 

Demieéville, Paul, 1204 

Deveria, G., 1442 

Dias, Manuel, 4, 24, 33, 410, 414, 461, 987, 1074 
Diego (brother), 26 

Diez, Francisco, 1074 

Dimberg, Ronald G., 515 

Dittis, Andrea, see Li Tan 

Doi Tadao, 1146 

Dokuritsu, see Lung-ch’i 

Dorgon, prince, 471, 1154 
Dorji-Sige, 887 

Dorjibeg, see To-er-chih-po 

du Halde, Jean-Baptiste, 863 
Dué-tong, Emperor, 797 
Dudbridge, Glen, 1483 

Dus-gsum mkhyen-pa, 481 
Duyvendak, J. J. L., 215, 664, 735 


Ecke, Tseng Yu-ho, 95, 98, 611, 647, 1345 

Edwards, Richard, 542 

Eiryi, 1062 

El Tegitis, 1291 

El] Temiur, 1291 

Engke-Temiir, 12 

Enoki Kazuo, 1320 

Enriguez, Martin, 1132 

Erketii Qatun, 8 

Esen, 8, 290, 294, 416, 568, 612, 617, 683, 685, 756, 854, 890, 
971, 1035, 1039, 1050, 1055, 1298, 1348, 1359, 1438, 1523, 
1526, 1528, 1609 

Esen-buqa, 479 

Esen Tiigel, 14, 420 


Fa-hui, 1272, 1633 
Fa-shih-shan, 879 
Fa-tsang, 1248 

Faber, Johann, 1282 

Fan Chi-tsu, 904, 1621 
Fan-ch’i, 422 

Fan Ching-wen, 131, 946 
Fan Chiu-en, 425 

Fan Chung-yen, 251, 394, 559, 981, 1581 
Fan Hao-ting, 1303 

Fan Heng, 1464 

Fan Hung, 246, 1363, 1464 
Fan Kao-ting, 520 

Fan K’uan, 122, 1258 

Fan Lai, 207 
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Fan Li, 1429 

Fan Mou-chu, 440 

Fan Pen, 425 

Fan P’eng, 512 

Fan Shou-chieh, 425 

Fan Shou-chi, 425, 1425 

Fan Tsu-kan, 883 

Fan Wei-ch’eng, 623, 1559 

Fan Ying, 523 

Fan Yii-heng, 210 

Fanca, 840, 1066 

Fang, Empress (d. 1547), 319 

Fang Cheng, 147, 281, 1210 

Fang Chia-shu, 439 

Fang Feng, 445 

Fang Feng-shih, 900, 1370, 1439 

Fang Hao, 415, 1194 

Fang Hsiao-ju, 248, 401, 426, 617, 673, 910, 911, 1215, 1228, 
1302, 1446, 1530, 1563 

Fang Hsien-fu, 36, 68, 446, 673, 680, 756 

Fang Hsien-k’o, see Fang Hsien-ju 

Fang Hstieh-hang, 433 

Fang I-chih, 1296 

Fang K’o-ch’in, 426 

Fang K’o-chuang, 1475 

Fang Kuan, 435 

Fang Kuo-chen, 90, 100, 383, 433, 525, 589, 700, 724, 792, 
882, 932, 1235, 1249, 1288, 1490 

Fang Li, 435 

Fang Lienche Tu, 452, 1408 

Fang Pin, 533, 1484 

Fang Ts’ung-che, 328, 483, 704, 1178, 1452, 1562 

Fang Ts’ung-i, 435 

Fang-yai, 1091 

Fang Ying, 1105 

Fang Yii-lu, 213, 438 

Fei Chii, 640, 714, 853 

Fei Hsin, 167, 198, 440, 664, 1027, 1365 

Fei Hstian, 442 

Fei Hung, 68, 441, 524, 552, 1518 

Fei Mou-hsien, 442 

Fei Ts’ai, 441 

Fei Yao-nien, 207 

Fei Ytian-chen, 1269 

Feng A-k’o, 194, 264 

Feng Ch’eng-chiin, 440, 1027 

Feng Chi, 177, 449, 640, 769, 815, 870 

Feng Ch’i, 443, 460, 584, 1058, 1141, 1187, 1324, 1615 

Feng Ch’ih, 450 

Feng Ch’ing, 449 

Feng Ch’iian, 952 

Feng En, 445, 455 

Feng Fang, 448, 449, 1451 

Feng Hou, 1223 

Feng Hsi, 448, 449, 1165 

Feng Hsing-k’o, 446 

Feng I, 1023 

Feng Ju-pi, 774 

Feng K’o-pin, 1118 

Feng Kuo-yung, 384, 453 

Feng Lan, 553 

Feng Meng-chen, 343, 1324, 1559 

Feng Meng-lung, 450, 507, 777, 931, 1247, 1443, 1591 
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Feng Pao, 50, 55, 103, 138, 325, 857, 900, 1140, 1190, 1219 

Feng Sheng, 16, 119, 350, 453, 469, 605, 781, 789, 885, 1084, 
1249, 1279, 1294 

Feng Sheng (fl. 1381), 455 

Feng Shih-k’o, 447, 455, 587 

Feng Ta-k’o, 447 

Feng Ta-shou, 447 

Feng Tao, 811 

Feng Ts’ung-wu, 42, 458, 507, 1012, 1068, 1468, 1547 

Feng Wei-min, 443, 459, 1058 

Feng Wei-no, 443, 459, 1058 

Feng Yin-ch’u, 449 ; 

Feng Ying-ching, 153, 461, 521, 1141 

Feng Yu, 458 

Feng Yu, 459 

Feng Yuan, 444 

Ferguson, John C., 107, 539, 543, 838, 1073 

Fernand, Joao, 1125 

Fernandez, Duarte, 1123 


Ferreira, Gaspar, 24, 414, 461, 986, 1296 

Forster, J. R. & G., 21 

Franke, W., 15, 70, 234, 508, 593, 1527, 1615 

Francs, Christian, 873, 1076 

Freitas, Jordao de, 1208 

Froés, Luis, 1146 

Fu, Prince of, see Chu Ch’ang-hstin 

Fu-cheng, 1274 

Fu-ch’ing kung-chu, 1101 

Fu Chung, 470, 1101 

Fu-hsi, 514, 1382 

Fu Hsi-chih, 900, 1109, 1627 

Fu Hsi-hua, 1430 

Fu-hu, 323 

Fu Jang, 470 

Fujita Motoharu, 206 

Fu K’uei, 1306 

Fu Kung, 299 

Fu-lin, see Shun-chih 

Fu Pao-shih, 1161 

Fu-shan, see Cheng Ho 

Fu-shou, see Mao Sheng 

Fu-teng, 462, 1272 

Fu Tseng-hsiang, 107 

Fu Wei-lin, 298, 866 

Fu Ying-chen, 1373 

Fu Yu-jen, 470 

Fu Yu-te, 157, 195, 454, 466, 606, 717, 781, 788, 910, 1072, 
1080, 1084, 1101, 1196, 1250, 1294, 1533 

Fu Yiin-tzu, 1186 

Fuchs, Walter, 1042 

Furtado, Francisco, 25, 471, 1074, 1333 


Gabrieli, Giuseppe, 1284 
Gaillard, Louis, 196 

Gakuin Egaku, 1644 

Galdan, 13 

Galileo, 415, 1137, 1282, 1381 
Gallagher, Louis J., 32, 1296 
Gamada, Luis, 30 

Gamboa, Pedro de, 1131 
Garcia, Jiian, 1074 

Genrya, 1160 
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Gerbillon, Jean-Francois, 13 
Gersen, John, 415 

Gian-dinh, Emperor, see Tran-nguy 
Gido Shishin, 1316, 1643 
Giles, H. A., 1121 

Girao, Jodo Rodrigues, 1146 
Goes, Bento de, 472, 1141 
Goes, Gil de, 1207 

Gois, Damiao, 1124 
Gokashiwabara, 1150 
Gomizunoo J6k6, 1021 
Gotsuchi (r. 1465-1500), 1149 
Goyti, Martin de, 917 

Grey, Basil, 1297 
Groeneveldt, W. P. 78 
Grueber, Johann, 1155 
Gu-ru-rin-chin, 481 

Gulik, R. H., see van Gulik 
Gunabhadra, 1320 
Giin-bilig-mergen, 6, 684, 892, 1129 
Gushi Khan, 1309 
Gyllensvard, Bo., 94 
gZugs-Can sin-po, 1130 


Ha-chih, 1523 

Ha-li-chih-han, 1365 

Ha-ma, see Qama 

Ha-ming, see Yang Ming 
Ha-san, see Hasan 

Ha Yun, 1595, 1601 

Haenisch, E., 1127 

Hafiz-i Abrt, 360 

Hai Ch’eng, 474 

Hai Jui, 59, 366, 474, 574, 683, 719, 1009 
Hai K’uan, 474 

Hai-ta-er, 474 

Hai T’ung, 1036 

Haidar Mirza Muhammad, 479 
Hajj, 194 

Hajjr Al, 1, 479 

Hakuei, 1643 

Halima, 481, 522, 1309 

Han Ang, 787, 1122 

Han Chan, 483 

Han Chi, 618 

Han Ch’i, 445, 494, 1581 

Han Ching, 1243 

Han Hsing, 1395 

Han Hsiin, 502 

Han Hung, 1059 

Han Jih-tsuan, 492 

Han-k’o, see Han Jih-tsuan 
Han Kuan, 67 

Han K’uang, 483, 1333, 1468 
Han Kuei, 498 

Han Lin, 4, 1137 

Han Lin-er, 101, 116, 383, 485, 850, 909, 933, 1071 
Han O, 623 

Han Pang-ch’i, 114, 320, 488, 1503, 1506 
Han Pang-ching, 489 

Han-shan kung-chu, 1028, 1102 
Han Shan-t’ung, 485, 601 

Han Shao-tsung, 488 
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Han Shen, | Hoja Asan, see Huo-che ya-san 
Han-shih, 491, 564 Ho Ju-ch’ung, 946, 1474 
Han-shih ##, 1102 Ho Jung, 505 
Han Shih-ch’i, 497 Ho K’uan, 1329 
Han Shih-chung, 189 Ho Kuei, 504 
Han Shih-hsien, 497 Ho Li, 511 
Han Shih-neng, 52 Ho Liang-chiin, 477, 515, 573, 581, 657, 664, 1233, 1369, 
Han Shih-ts’ung, 497 1480 
Han Shu-yang, 1230 Ho Liang-fu, 516 
Han T’ing-jui, 497 Ho Liang-tso, 516 
Han T’o-chou, 394, 1468 Ho Ling-t’ai, 510 
Han Tsung-lai, 492 Ho Lo-shu, 511 
Han Wen, 72, 494, 552, 842, 940, 943 Ho Lo-wen, 511 
Han Wen (cs 1457), 498 Ho Meng-ch’un, 471, 880, 1531 
Han Yii, 394, 761, 770, 844 Ho Meng-yiian, 509 
Han Yung, 293, 302, 498, 534, 614, 807, 1105, 1275, 1456, | Ho Miao-yin, 1446 
1583 Ho Nhat-nguyén, see Lé Qui-ly 
Hanan, Patrick, 979 Ho Shih-tzu, 510 
Haneda Toru, 1015 Ho Ssu, 516 
Hang, Empress, 296 Ho T’ang, 38, 368, 518 
Hao Ch’eng-chien, 503 Ho T’ao, 506 
Hao Ching, 503 Ho T’eng-chiao, 930, 1300 
Hao Ching (cj 1408), 503 Ho Ti, 504 
Hao Hung-fan, 503 Ho Ting, 268, 520, 600, 953 
Hao Shih-chiu, 828 Ho T’ing-kuei, 1078 
Hao Yu, 494 Ho T’ing-yii, 1628 
Hasan, 198, 1365 Ho Tsung-yen, 588 
Hashiba, see Konishi Yukinaga Ho Tung-ju, 179, 521 
Hattori Nankaku, 1402 Ho Wei-jan, 1616 
Hayashi Razan, 863 Ho Wen-huang, 35 
Hayashi Yu, 679 Ho Wen-yiian, 505, 561, 1360 
Helena, Empress-dowager, 20, 723, 987 Ho Wu-tsou, 1469 
Henry IJ, 1131 Ho Yiian, 506 
Hernandez, Francisco, 1282 Ho Yiin-liang, 509 
Herrera, Diego de, 1131 Ho Yung, see Toyto Bolod 
Hervieu, Julien Placide, 863 Hosokawa Katsumoto, 1159 
Hesu, 679 Hosokawa Takakuni, 1231 
Hideyoshi, 169, 336, 444, 728, 1139, 1146 Hosokawa Yoriyuki, 1644 
Hideyori, 732 Hou Hsien, 196, 522, 1365 
Ho Chan-chih, 521 Hou Hui-ch’ing, 452 
Ho Chen, 504, 669, 909, 1216 Hou Ta-kou, 499 
Ho Ch’i-ming, 737 Hou Wai-lu, 514, 817 
Ho Ch’iao-ch’ien, 509 Howorth, H. H., 12 
Ho Ch’iao-hsin, 505, 1118 hP’ags-pa, 9 
Ho Ch’iao-yiian, 4, 52, 77, 320, 507, 1193 Hsi Chuan, 525 
Ho Chih-ch’u, 509 Hsi Ch’un, 525 
Ho Ch’i-ming, 737 Hsi K’ang, 664 
Ho Ch’in, 154, 509 Hsi Shih, 1429 
Ho Ching-ming, 113, 510, 569, 624, 842, 846, 1121, 1398, Hsi Shu, 523, 673, 680, 756, 1410 
1431, 1551 Hsi Tse-tsung, 1381 
Ho Ching-shao, 510 Hsi Ying-chen, 1561 
Ho Ching-yang, 510 Hsi Yung, 674 
Ho Chiu-ch’ou, 156 Hsia, Empress, 309 
Ho Chiu-yiin, 509 Hsia Ch’ang, 525, 1233 
Ho Ch’iung, 507 Eisign Gale oo 
Ho Ch’u-kuang, 50 Hsia Ch’ao-ch’ing, 530 
H6 Dé, see Le Han-thu’o’ng Hsia Ch’ung-wen, 534 
Ho En, 1488 Hsia Hstian, 534 
Ho Hsiao, 516 Hsia K’o-ch’eng, 530 
Ho Hsin, 510 Hsia Kuei, 286, 1258 
Ho UHsin-yin, 513, 718, 913, 1385 Hsia Liang-sheng, 212 
Ho Hsiung-hsiang, 156 Hsia Ping, 526 
Ho Hung (1364-1447), see Chang Hung Hsia Shan-p’u, 989 


Ho Hung, 505 Hsia Shih, 299 
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Hsia Shih-min, 531 

Hsia Ting, 527 

Hsia To, 526 

Hsia Wen-yen, 787, 1122 

Hsia Wu-ni, 914 

Hsia Yen, 38, 69, 165, 201, 253, 317, 527, 658, 670, 674, 681, 
801, 907, 998, 1034, 1043, 1048, 1097, 1170, 1190, 1267 
1304, 1310, 1352, 1398, 1403, 1428, 1496, 1506, 1586 

Hsia Yu, 1214 

Hsia Yiian-chi, 197, 234, 280, 339, 531, 1484, 1536 

Hsia Yiin-i, 279 ; 

Hsiang Chang, 1405 

Hsiang Ch’eng-fang, 538° 

Hsiang Ching, 538 

Hsiang Chung, 481, 534, 540, 890, 959, 1040, 1105, 1119, 
1327, 1357, 1456, 1461, 1558 

Hsiang Hsi, 538 

Hsiang Hsin, 1237 

Hsiang: K’o, 538 

Hsiang K’uei, 539 

Hsiang Sheng-mo, 538, 543, 829 

Hsiang Ta, 5, 1442 

Hsiang Te-chen, 538 

Hsiang Te-ch’un (Hsiang Mu), 543 

Hsiang Te-hsin, 538 

Hsiang Tu-ch’un, 540 

Hsiang Tu-shou, 204, 455, 540 

Hsiang Yiian-ch’i, 540 

Hsiang Ytian-chih, 538 

Hsiang Yiian-pien, 204, 255, 538, 539, 638, 826, 1326, 1388 

Hsiao Chi, 78 

Hsiao Ch’ung-yeh, 167 

Hsiao Ho-chung, 545 

Hsiao Hsi-fei, see Konishi Joan 

Hsiao Hsieh-chung, 545 

Hsiao Ju-hsiin, 831 

Hsiao-kang, see Empress Chang 

Hsiao Liang-kan, 1355 

Hsiao Lin, 720 

Hsiao Shou, 282 

Hsiao Ta-heng, 544, 825, 870, 1141 

Hsiao T’ung, 623, 1629 

Hsiao Wan, 95 

Hsiao-wang-tzu, 1344 

Hsiao Wu, 579 

Hsiao Yung, 791 

Hsiao Yiin-ts’ung, 677, 1093 

Hsieh An, 394, 550 

Hsieh Chao-che, 546, 915, 1301, 1493 

Hsieh Chen, 578, 846, 996, 1318, 1400, 

Hsieh Chen-liang, 557 

Hsieh Cheng, 552 

Hsieh Ch’eng-chii, see Hsieh Hstian 

Hsieh Ch’eng-chiin, 787 

Hsieh Chieh, 167, 546 

Hsieh Ch’ien, 233, 378, 496, 550, 877, 942, 1000, 1454, 1488 

Hsieh Chin, 308, 341, 362, 554, 567, 527, 642, 665, 854, 1191, 
1344, 1538 

Hsieh Ching, 554 

Hsieh Hsi-ming, 229 

Hsieh Hsitian (343-88), 394 

Hsieh Hsiian (1460-1524), 185 

Hsieh Hsiieh-lung, 1423 

Hsieh Hstin, 559 
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Hsieh Huan, 1233, 1361, 1521 

Hsieh Ju-shao, 546 

Hsieh K’ai, 554 

Hsieh Kao, 550 

Hsieh Kuo-chen, 1287 

Hsieh Liang, 694 

Hsieh P’i, 552 

Hsieh Pin, 787 

Hsieh San-pin, 838 

Hsieh Shen-fu, 550 

Hsieh Sheng, 238, 1469 

Hsieh Shih-ch’en, 558, 868, 1176 

Hsieh Shih-yiian, 546 

Hsieh Ssu, 382, 559 

Hsieh Ta, 1102 

Hsieh Ti, 552 

Hsieh T’ing-chieh, 244, 802 

Hsieh T’ing-chu, 546 

Hsieh T’ing-jui, 546 

Hsieh To, 673, 881 

Hsieh Tsai-hsing, 883 

Hsieh T’ung, 557 

Hsieh Wu-lu, 561 

Hsieh Yen, 1102 

Hsieh Ying, 550 

Hsieh Ying-ch’1, 742 

Hsieh Yung, 394 

Hsien, Empress-dowager, see Chiang, Empress 

Hsien-ning kung-chu, 568 

Hsin-ai, see Sengge-dtigtireng qung-tayiji 

Hsin Ch’i-chi, 614 

Hsin Tzu-hsiu, 737, 1305 

Hsing An, 246, 561, 855 

Hsing Chieh, 169, 1554 

Hsing Jang, 154 

Hsing Lung, 1421 

Hsing T’ung, 94 

Hsing Yin-lu, 369 

Hsiung Kao, 774 

Hsiung Kuei, 565 

Hsiung Kuo, 1398 

Hsiung P’eng-lai, 11 

Hsiung T’ien-jui, 187, 1390 

Hsiung Ting-pi, 270, 336, 483, 522, 1068, 1307, 1453, 1468 

Hsiung Wen-ts’an, 410, 562, 947, 1539 

Hsii, Empress, 317, 338, 340, 358, 566, 606, 1102 

Hsti Ai, 244, 1411 

Hsti Ang, 546, 597 

Hsu Ch’ang-chih, 1178, 1334 

Hsti Ch’ang-tso, 581 

Hsti Chao (cj 1483), 578 

Hsti Chao (fl. 1592), 831 

Hsti Che-kuei, 670 

Hsii Chen-ch’ing, 393, 510, 569, 956, 1121, 1258, 1472 

Hsiti Ch’eng, 247 

Hsti Ch’eng-en, 831 

Hsii Chi, 276 

Hsti Chi-teng, 876 

Hsii Ch’i-tung, 1420 

Hsti Chia-yin, 594 

Hsii Chieh, 49, 53, 69, 103, 202, 317, 366, 476, 516, 570, 635, 
719, 976, 999, 1002, 1043, 1097, 1113, 1183, 1190, 1310, 
1324, 1355, 1361, 1480, 1489, 1503, 1527, 1589 

Hsti Chieh-shou, 584 
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Hsii Chien (659-729), 11 

Hsii Chien (1371-1434), 598 

Hsii Ch’ien (1270-1337), 1226, 1386 

Hsti Ch’ien-hsiieh, 150 

Hsii Chih (fl. 1559), 610 

Hsti Chih (1513-70), 576 

Hsii Chin, 2, 268, 576, 590, 593, 1040 

Hsiti Chin (cs 1505), 1346 

Hsii Ch’in (fl. 1404), 607 

Hsii Ch’in (17th c.), 804 

Hsti Ching, 1256 

Hsii Ching-ch’ang, 607 

Hsti Ching-shao, 1425 

Hsiti Chii, 576 

Hsti Chung-chen, 598 

Hsii Chung-hsing, 511, 578, 842, 846, 1318, 1400, 1480 

Hsiti Chung-lin, 991 

Hsti Dau-lin, see Hsii Tao-lin 

Hsti Fan, 573 

Hsti Fen, 576 

Hsti Feng-t’ing, 863 

Hsii Fu (fi. 3d c., B.C.), 1643 

Hsii Fu (d. 1524), 570 

Hsii Fu-tso, 580, 1045 

Hsuti Fu-ytian, 40, 272, 576, 875, 1506 

Hsti Hai, 134, 634, 1045, 1617 

Hsti Hao-jan, 594 

Hsti Heng, 394, 617, 1549 

Hsti Ho-yi, 588 

Hsii Hsi, 755, 1347 

Hsti Hsien (ca. 1360), 1396 

Hsti Hsien (cs 1511), 866 

Hsti Hsien-ch’ing, 1607 

Hsti Hsien-chung, 1330 

Hsiti Hsin-su, 873 

Hsii Hsiieh-chii, 582, 1193, 1252 

Hsii Hsiieh-mo, 38, 73, 585, 1426 

Hsu Hstieh-shih, 585 

Hsti Huai, 609 

Hsii Hui-tsu, 359, 567, 606 

Hsii Hung-ju, 587 

Hsti Hung-kang, 719 

Hsti Hung-tsu, 77, 181, 1424, 1534 

Hsii I-k’uei, 125, 589 

Hsti Ju-k’o, 1333 

Hsii Kao, 519, 590, 608, 737, 801 

Hsti Kao, 578, 750 

Hsti Kuang-ch’i, 3, 32, 78, 353, 414, 986, 1136, 1141, 1145, 
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Hsti Kuo, 1058, 1376 

Hsti K’uo, 889 

Hsii Lin, 184, 591 

Hsti Ling, 1326 

Hsti Lu, 609 

Hsti Luan, 77, 585 

Hsii Lun, 578, 593, 632 

Hsti Mao-ch’1, 594 

Hsti Mao-shun, 594 

Hsti Mei, 609 

Hsii Mien-chih, 1396 

Hsii Nien-tsu, 575 

Hsi-pai-liang, 1561 

Hsii Pang-ta, 596, 838, 991, 1005, 1195, 1221 

Hsti P’ao, 582 

Hsii Pen, 106, 266, 436, 595, 696, 994, 1394, 1502 
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Hsti Pen-kao, 575 

Hsii P’eng-chii, 1406 

Hsii Pin, 613 

Hsii Po, 597, 1301 

Hsii Po-chiu, 569 

Hsii P’u, 75, 378, 598, 877, 939, 1461 

Hsii San-wei, 473 

Hsii Shih (cj 1528), 578 

Hsiti Shih, 578, 581 

Hsiti Shih-ch’ing, 701 

Hsii Shih-hsing, see Shen Shih-hsing 

Hsii Shih-liang, 614 

Hsii Shou-hui, 91, 116, 185, 383, 466, 486, 600, 661, 694, 932, 
1070, 1288, 1390 

Hsii Shu-p’ing, 502 

Hsti Shu-tuan, 392 

Hsii Sung, 1230, 1496 

Hsii Ta, 16, 102, 115, 356, 383, 453, 466, 602, 631, 695, 714, 
725, 772, 780, 788, 852, 882, 1072, 1196, 1248, 1278, 1293, 
1390, 1465, 1480 

Hsti Ta-hua, 1571 

Hsti Ta-yin, 594 

Hsii T’ai, 311 

Hsii T’ai (fl. 1657), 1167 

Hsti T’an, 594 

Hsti Tao-lin, 1228 

Hsii T’ien-fu, 607 

Hsiti T’ien-hsi, 1480 

Hsiti Ting-tso, 581 

Hsti T’ing-chang, 1516 

Hsti T’ing-kuan, 1425 

Hsii Tsan, 201, 578, 591, 608, 904, 1170 

Hsti Tseng-shou, 363, 567, 607 

Hsii Ts’ung, 609 

Hsti Ts’ung-ch’eng, 320, 59 

Hsti Tung, 374 

Hsti Tung, 546 

Hsti Tz’u, 578 

Hsii Wei, 355, 609, 634, 1169 

Hsti Wen-ts’an, 751 

Hsiti Yen-shou, 598 

Hsti Ying-hsti, 607 

Hsii Yu-chen, 292, 295, 392, 612, 820, 1018, 1203, 1298, 1455, 
1511, 1530, 1557, 1609, 1630 

Hsti Yu-ch’ing, 575, 1469 

Hsti Yui, 608 

Hsti Yii-chi, 584 

Hsti Yii-ch’ing, 1469 

Hsti Yii-ts’an, 584 

Hsii Yuan, 650 

Hsti Yuian-ch’un, 575 

Hsti Yiieh, 228, 514, 1383 

Hsti Yiin-ch’iao, 187 

Hsti Yung-chien, 582 

Hsti Yung-kuang, 582 

Hstian Ch’an-chieh, 616 

Hstian Hsin, 157 

Hsiian Ni, 615 

Hstian-tsang, 1320, 1482 

Hstian Wei-ming, 616 

Hsiian-yeh, see K’ang-hsi emperor 

Hsiieh Chen, 616 

Hstieh Chi, 1094 

Hstieh Chi-hsiian, 1548 

Hsiieh Ching-chih, 154, 618, 1010 
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Hstieh Feng-tso, 1205, 1381 

Hstieh Fu-cheng, 622 

Hstieh Fu-chiao, 622, 701, 739 

Hsiieh Hsiian, 292, 616, 626, 764, 820, 975, 1017, 1302, 1348, 
1508, 1522 

Hstieh K’an, 244, 1412 

Hstieh Kuo-kuan, 1477 

Hstieh-ling, 245 

Hstieh Lu, 281, 1478 

Hsiieh Shih-hung, 619 

Hstieh T’ing-ch’ung, 907 

Hsiieh Ying-ch’i, 619, 701, 1352 

Hstin Tzu, 394, 1434 — 

Hsiin Yueh, 664 

Hu, Empress, 287 

Hu An-kuo, 1385 

Hu Chen-heng, 622, 1451, 1560 

Hu Ch’en, 91 

Hu Ch’eng-chih, 623 

Hu Ch’eng-lung, 861 

Hu Chi-ying, 624 

Hu Ch’i, 623 

Hu Chieh-ch’ing, 207 

Hu Chih, 624, 1312 

Hu Chih (fl. 14 c.), 625 

Hu Ching, 627 

Hu Chii-jen, 155, 625, 990, 1017, 1302, 1497, 1624 

Hu Chung, 628 

Hu Ch’ung-fei, 389 

Hu Ch’ung-hsiu, 626 

Hu Fu, 631 

Hu Hai, 1101 

Hu Han, 883, 1215, 1235, 1445 

Hu Hsi, 645 

Hu Hsia-k’o, 624 

Hu Hsien-chung, 622 

Hu Hung (1105-55), 1625 

Hu Hung (ca. 1395), 644 

Hu Jun, 1327 

Hu Kuan, 1101 

Hu Kuan-chu, 630 

Hu Kuang, 364, 555, 567, 617, 627, 642, 665, 1191, 1385 

Hu Kuang (91-127), 627 

Hu K’uei-ch’i, 637 

Hu Mei, see Hu T’ing-jui 

Hu Ming-kang, 207 

Hu P’eng-shu, 622 

Hu Shih, 184, 346, 478, 991, 1481 

Hu Shou-jen, 917, 1115 

Hu Shun-fei, 389 

Hu Ssu-shen, 207 

Hu Sung, 205, 982 

Hu Sung-ch’i, 637 

Hu Ta-hai, 605, 629, 882, 1277, 1390, 1395 

Hu Te-chi, 605, 629 

Hu Teng, 207, 637 

Hu T’ien-feng, 624 

Hu T’ing, 611 

Hu T’ing-jui, 641, 1249, 1278 

Hu T’ing-lan, 1318 

Hu Tsuan-tsung, 234, 1368 

Hu Tsung, 628 

Hu Tsung-cheng, 976 

Hu Tsung-hsien, 133, 205, 220, 229, 242, 513, 610, 631, 1004, 
1014, 1043, 1113, 1254, 1338, 1428, 1589, 1617 
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Hu Tsung-mou, 1237 

Hu Tun, 637 

Hu T’ung, 628 

Hu Tzu-chi, 627 

Hu Wei-yung, 107, 386, 470, 638, 783, 790, 850, 886, 934, 
1025, 1100, 1228, 1321, 1374, 1391, 1393, 1619 

Hu Wen-huan, 1297 

Hu Yen, 555, 567, 612, 627, 641, 665 

Hu Ying, 643, 1609 

Hu Ying-chia, 1114 

Hu Ying-lin, 645, 1533 

Hu Yuan, 106 

Hua Ch’eng, 648 

Hua Chi, 648 

Hua Chien, 649 

Hua Ching, 649 

Hua Chiung, 649 

Hua Chiieh, 648 

Hua Chung, 640, 886 

Hua Fang, 647 

Hua Hsi-min, 709 

Hua Hsia, 1473 

Hua I, 1317 

Hua Kao, 714 

Hua K’o-ch’in, see K’o-ch’in 

Hua K’uei, 647 

Hua Pi, 647 

Hua Sui, 647 

Hua Wei, see Hua Yiin 

Hua Yi, 648 

Hua Yiin, 649 

Hua Yiin (ca. 1460), 647 

Hua Yiin-ch’eng, 708 

Huai-ch’ing kung-chu, 1101 

Huai En, 377, 651 

Huai-su, 396 

Huan, duke of Ch’i, 127 

Huan-ch’u-t’ang chu-jen, 679 

Huang Chang-chien, 1573 

Huang Che, 1216 

Huang Chen (1213-80), 1548 

Huang Chen (cs 1523), 201 

Huang Chen-ku, 1326 

Huang Cheng-pin, 741 

Huang Cheng-wei, 1297 

Huang Ch’eng, 1510 

Huang Ch’eng-hsitian, 1193 

Huang Ch’eng-te, 674 

Huang Chi-shui, 34, 663, 664 

Huang Chien, 970 

Huang Chin (1277-1357), 1225, 1277, 1319, 1244 

Huang Ch’in (fi. 1460), 501 

Huang Ching-fang, 175 

Huang Ch’tian, 927 

Huang Chung, see K’uang Chung 

Huang Chung (ca. 1413), 66 

Huang Chung (cj 1531), 442 

Huang Chung (cs 1577), 1585 

Huang Chung-chao, 96, 985 

Huang En-t’ung, 1615 

Huang Fu, 66, 147, 339, 653 

Huang Fu (cs 1481), 673 

Huang-fu Chung-ho, 1630 

Huang-fu Ch’ung, 657 

Huang-fu Fang, 656, 661, 846, 1073 
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Huang-fu Hsiao, 658 

Huang-fu Lien, 658 

Huang-fu Lu, 659 

Huang-fu Mi, 621, 658, 663 

Huang-fu Yung, see Huang-fu Fang 

Huang Ho-shui, 662 

Huang Hsi-ytian, 1246 

Huang Hsiang, 1150 

Huang Hsiao-yang, 659, 894 

Huang Hsing-tseng, 34, 197, 393, 656, 661, 844, 1416, 1449 

Huang Hstian, 923 

Huang Huai, 341, 555, 567, 627, 642, 665 

Huang Hui, 1598, 1636 

Huang Hung, 296, 1360 

Huang Hung-hsien, 1420 

Huang I, 662 

Huang I-shih, see K’uang I-shih 

Huang Jen-jung, 1401 

Huang Ju-heng, 79 

Huang Ju-liang, 192 

Huang Ju-ping, 671 

Huang Kan, 1386 

Huang K’o, 667 

Huang K’o-tsuan, 265 

Huang Kuang-p’ing, 798 

Huang Kung, 1214, 1297 

Huang Kung (fl. 1594), 1214 

Huang Kung-wang, 266, 543, 677, 734, 762, 994, 1092, 1175, 
1258, 1393 

Huang K’ung-chao, 673 

Huang Lan-p’o, 1263 

Huang Lin, 213 

Huang Lu-tseng, 656, 661, 662, 1514 

Huang Lung, 1150 

Huang Mao, 9 

Huang Ming-sha, 985 

Huang Mou, 1017 

Huang O, 667, 1534 

Huang P’ei-lieh, 107 

Huang Pi, 535 

Huang Pin (d. 1375), 661 

Huang Pin (d. 1388), 640 

Huang P’u, 856 

Huang Shang, 219 

Huang Shao-chieh, 1475 

Huang Shou-yen, 438 

Huang Shu, 175 

Huang Tao, 213 

Huang Tao-chou, 77, 163, 1540 

Huang Te-hsiin, 177 

Huang-ti (Yellow Emperor), 1382 

Huang T’ing-chien, 52, 869, 1175 

Huang Tse, 126, 348 

Huang Tso, 149, 669, 722, 907 

Huang Tsun-su, 275, 1570 

Huang Tsung, 656 

Huang Tsung-hsi, 125, 176, 219, 229, 243, 274, 513, 519, 617, 
626, 750, 914, 946, 977, 984, 1045, 1104, 1235, 1311, 1339, 
1352, 1380, 1396, 1476, 1500, 1548, 1570 

Huang Tsung-ming, 673 

Huang Tzu-ch’eng, 224, 399, 430, 686, 887, 911, 1196, 1327 
1562, 1632 

Huang Wan, 241, 673, 1414, 1434 

Huang Wei, 661 
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Huang Yen, 1596 

Huang Yen-chiin, 673 

Huang Ying-t’ai, 213 

Huang Yii (1426-97), 669 

Huang Yui (fl. 17th c.), 1069 

Huang Yii-chi, 39, 510, 803, 1186, 1483, 1527 

Huang Yiian-heng, see Chiang Ytian-heng 

Huang Yiin-shih, 175 

Huang Yung-ch’1, 1602 

Huber, Edouard, 87 

Hui, Imperial consort, 1102 

Hui-neng, 141, 1163 

Hui-tsung, Sung emperor, 286, 485 

Hui Tung, 1060 

Hulbert, B., 382 

Hummel, Arthur, 720, 1613 

Hundhausen, Vincenz, 700 

Hung Ch’eng-ch’ou, 494 

Hung Chi, see Hung-jen 

Hung Chung, 636 

Hung-jen, 675, 1093 

Hung-jen (602-75), 1112 

Hung, Josephine Huang, 611 

Hung K’ua, 1323 

Hung-li, see Ch’ien-lung emperor 

Hung Mai, 648 

Hung Pao, 198, 1365 

Hung Pien, 636 

Hung Wen-heng, 1015 

Hung Ying-ming, 678 

Hung Yuan, 39 

Huo-che Ya-san, 313, 1124 

Huo Chen, see Qoryo¢cin 

Huo Chuang, see Qonin¢i 

Huo Kuang, 1044 

Huo Pin, 1128 

Huo-shai, see Qosai 

Huo Ta, 1240 

Huo T’ao, 38, 69, 321, 475, 524, 528, 662, 673, 679, 756, 844, 
880, 903, 907, 920, 1310, 1368 

Huo Yii-hsia, 475, 682 

Huo Yiian-chieh, see Qoninéi 

Huy-ninh, princess, 800 

Hwang Hui, 1598 


I Chien, 339 

I-hsing, 143 

I-lin-chen-pan, see Irinjinbal 
I-yin, 394, 719 

Ibafiez, Buenaventura, 26 
Ibarai Tayishi, see Ibrahim 
Ibn Batita, 440 

Ibrahim, 18, 683 

Ibrahim (fl. 1420), 523 
Tetsuna, 1021 

Ieyasu, see Tokugawa 

Imai Usaburd, 679 

Ingen Ryiki, see Lung-ch’i 
Innocent X, Pope, 20, 723, 987, 1075 
Inoue Gorobee, 834 
Irinjinbal, 1291 

Iritani Sensuki, 699 

Irwin, Richard G., 1204 
Isaac, 472 
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Isabel of Spain, 1295 Kanenaga, Prince, 1315 
Ishida Mitsunari, 732 K’ang-fei, 365 
Isiha, 685 K’ang Hai, 512, 692, 835, 842, 1366 
Ismail, 17 K’ang-hsi emperor, 13, 859, 1159, 1208, 1261 
Itakura Shigemune, 1021 K’ang Ju-chi, 692, 
Its Manshu 31 K’ang Lao, 1616 
Itsuzen, 1020 K’ang Mao-ts’ai, 694 
Iwai Hirosato, 700 K’ang T’ai, 61, 1278 
Iwamura Shigemitsu, 187 K’ang T’ai-ho, 722 
Iwao Seichi, 871 Kao Ch’eng, 165 
. , Kao Ch’i, 106, 266, 436, 595, 696, 1091, 1223, 1321, 1393, 
Jamal al-Din, see Chih-ma-lu ting 1502, 1561 
Jan Hsing-jang, 211 2 Kao Ch’i (cs 1556), 711 
Jao Chieh, 106, 595, 1502 Kao Ch’i-yii, 1188 
Jao Lu, 1385 Kao Chiao, 701 
Jao Tsung-i, 1271 Kao Chien, 156 
Jaya-simhavarman V., 1485 Kao Chin, 1170 
Jen Chung-min, 461, 1367 Kao Ch’iu, 836 
Jen Han, 1398 Kao Ch’iian, 1021 
Jen Heng-t’ai, 1584 Kao Feng, 308 
Jen Li, 766, 1039 Kao Fu-hsing, 717, 783 
Jen Na, 668 Kao Huai, 236, 826, 870 
Jen Shou, 535 Kao Huan, 696 
Jen Tsan-hua, 484 Kao Hung-t’u, 1239 
Jen Yu-wen, 156 Kao Ju-lin, 708 
Jenghiz Khan, 91, 17, 885 Kao K’o-kung, 436, 1160 
Joao II, 1123 Kao Ku, 970 
Joao III, 1206 Kao Kuei, 1172 
Jorge, Marco, 1145 Kao Kung, 7, 54, 103, 121, 366, 476, 574, 718, 760, 1114, 
Joriytu tayiji, 831 1171, 1218, 1370, 1527, 1626, 
Jorin, 1643 Kao Lan, 1077 
Ju Ch’ang, 146, 225, 359, 686, 956 Kao Man-ch’ing, see Ch’en Yii-chiao 
Ju-ch’i, 1320, 1562 Kao Ming, 581, 699, 931 
Ju Chien, 687 Kao Nien, 123 
Ju Ch’iian, 687 Kao P’an-lung, 12, 128, 174, 211, 275, 484, 761, 740, 748, 
Ju-lan, 406 848, 875, 973, 1069, 1219, 1274, 1313 
Ju-ning, kung-chu, 1101 Kao Ping, 436, 923 
Ju-yang, kung-chu, 1102 Kao P’ing, 692 
Juan An (fl. 1467-84), 688 Kao Po-ho, 1237 
Juan An, 687, 1363, 1484 Kao Shih-ju, 709 
Juan Ch’in, 689 Kao Shih-ming, 951 
Juan Chung, 691 Kao Shih-ning, 709 
Juan Fu, 691 Kao Shih-t’ai, 709 
Juan Ho, 689 Kao Ssu-sun, 646 
Juan Lang, 691, 1363 Kao Tai, 255, 710 
Juan O, 203, 1318 Kao Tai (fl. 1628), 711 
Juan Shou, 691 Kao T’ang, 1345 
Juan Ta-ch’eng, 216, 1306 Kao Te-cheng, 701 
Juan Tzu-hua, 1326 Kao T’ien-hsi, 699 
Juan Yiian, 149, 519, 1205, 1604 Kao Ts’ai (fl. 1500), 701 
Juan Yiian-sheng, 1533 Kao Ts’ai (fl. 1604-17), 77, 583, 1193 
Jen-sheng, see Ch’en, Empress Kao-tsung, 932 
Jen Tan-hsien, see Ch’en Yii-chiao Kao Wei, 357, 400 
Jui-an, kung-chu, 856 Kao Wei-yiieh, 1490 
Jui-t’i, 1213 Kao Yao, 161 
Julia, princess, 723 Kao Yen, 700 
Jung Ch’ang, kung-chu, 337 Kao Yi, 711 
Jung Chao-tsu, 451, 515, 674 Kao Yui (fl. 1680), 709 
Jung Keng, 1092 Kao Yung-ch’un, 1114 
Jussieu, Adrien de, 21 Kasakevich, V. M. 13 
Katd Kiyomasa, 170, 729, 832 
Kan Shih-chieh, 273 Kempis, Thomas a, 415 
Kan Wen-k’un, 1446 Keng Ch’ing, see Ching Ch’ing 


K’an To, 1510 Keng Chiu-ch’ou, 615, 711, 1511 
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Keng Ch’iung, 711 

Keng Chi, 703 

Keng Chitin-mei, 713 

Keng Chiin-yung, 713 

Keng Chung, 640, 713 

Keng Hsiian, 719 

Keng Jui, 713 

Keng Ping-wen, 713, 783, 886, 1127, 1196 

Keng Ting-hsiang, 513, 637, 718, 808, 879, 929, 1057, 
1547 

Keng Ting-li ##, 513, 718, 808 

Keng Ting-li FJ, 718, 1311, 

Keng Ting-yu, 718 

Keng Tsai-ch’eng, 630, 882 

Keng Yu, 598, 713 

Kepler, Johann, 1283, 1381 

Khopva (K’o-pan), 523 

Khubilai Khan, see Qubilai 

Ki, Lady, see Oljei Quduq 

Kim Chong-so, 1597 

Kim Si-stp, 407 

Kim To, 1227 

Kircher, Athanasius, 21, 1155 

Kirwitzer, Wenceslas Pantaleon, 986 

Ko-ma-la-shih-li, see Pandita 

Ko Mu, 1479 

Ko Onbaek, 833 

K’o (nurse), 1453 

K’o Chiao, 374, 1003 

K’o Chien, 721 

K’o-ch’in, 1315 

K’o Chiu-ssu, 306, 435 

K’o Feng-shih, 1246 

K’o Li-fei, 390 

K’o-lo-o-ling-chan, 766 

K’o-pan, 523 

K’o Wei-ch’i, 721 

K’o Ying, 721 

Kobayakawa Takagage, 833 

Koda Rentaro, 1009 

Koffler, Andreas Wolfgang, 20, 722, 1158 

Koko Temiir, 16, 101, 118, 604, 724, 780, 788, 884, 934, 974, 
1235, 1249, 1279, 1293 

Kongbin, 1592 

Kongmin (king), 259, 785, 1083, 1598 

Konishi Joan, 731 

Konishi, Maria, 732 

Konishi Ryusa, 729 

Konishi Yukinaga, 171, 728, 832, 965 

Koshin Sekitei, 1232 

Kou Ch’ien, | 

K’ou Chun, 1609 

K’ou Shen, 1342, 1456 

K’ou Ssu-er, 1362 

Koxinga, see Cheng Ch’eng-kung 

Ku-an, princess, 297, 963 

Ku Chen-kuan, 743 

Ku Cheng-i, 733, 1221 

Ku Ch’i-chen, 62, 736 

Ku Ch’i-feng, 736 

Ku Ch’i-nan, 736 

Ku Ch’i-yiian, 62, 734 

Ku Chieh-kang, 646, 1230 

Ku Chien, 1462 
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Ku Ching-hsing, 864 

Ku Ch’ing, 1297 

Ku Chung-hsii, 619 

Ku Chung-ying, 1091 

Ku Ch’iieh, 864 

Ku Feng, 744 

Ku-hang Tao-chou, 676 

Ku Hsien-ch’eng, 59, 82, 149, 458, 507, 514, 620, 701, 736, 
812, 848, 1067, 1313 

Ku Hsing-tsu, 282 

Ku Hstieh, 736 

Ku K’ai-chih, 541, 1493 

Ku Kuang-ch’i, 1059 

Ku Lin, 185, 432, 956, 1011, 1369, 1628 

Ku-ma-lo-shih-li, see Pandita 

Ku Ming-ju, 1286 

Ku-na-ha, 840 

Ku Shih, 641, 1250 

Ku Shu, 744 

Ku So-yu, 1246 

Ku Ta-chang, 582, 708 

Ku Ta-ch’i, 744 

Ku Ta-chung, 744 

Ku Ta-k’uan, 744 

Ku Ta-liang, 744 

Ku Ta-shao, 241 

Ku Ta-sheng, 748 

Ku Ta-tien, 1173 

Ku Ta-yung, 111, 308, 744, 943, 1544 

Ku-te, 245 

Ku Te-hui, see Ku Ying 

Ku T’ien-chiin, 742 

Ku T’ien-t’ing, 149 

Ku Ting-ch’en, 553, 907, 1182 

Ku Tso, 284, 747, 1536 

Ku Tso (1443-1516), 268, 748 

Ku Wen, 864 

Ku Yang-ch’ien, 1192 

Ku Yeh-wang, 623 

Ku Yen-wu, 149, 163, 183, 408, 817, 984, 1379, 1415, 1441, 
1449 

Ku Ying, 136, 164, 266, 1393, 1550 

Ku Ying-hsiang, 578, 749, 1253 

Ku Ying-t’ai, 173, 378, 866, 1252, 1476 

Ku Yii-mu, 744 

Ku Yi-t’ing, 744 

Ku Yiian-ch’ing, 570, 1092 

Ku Ytin-ch’eng, 701, 719, 736 

K’uai Fu, 750 

Kuai Hsiang, 750 

Kuan Chih-tao, 143, 702, 740, 1451 

Kuan Han-ch’ing, 1571 

Kuan Tao-sheng, 1392 

Kuan To, 487 

Kuan-tung, 1478 

Kuan Tung, 215, 1222, 1478 

Kuan-yin, see AvalokiteSvara 

Kuan Yu, 947 

Kuang-wu, Emperor, 1023 

K’uang Chung, 87, 477, 751 

Kuang I, 756 

Kuang I-shih, 751 

K’uang Tzu-fu, 754 

K’uang Yeh, 754, 1608 
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Kuei Chuang, 163, 760 

Kuei Feng, 759 

Kuei Jung, 620 

Kuei-li-ch’ih, 12 

Kuei O, 68, 442, 553, 673, 680, 756, 771, 895, 1000, 1164, 
1172, 1368, 1415, 1518 

Kuei Tzu-mu, 702, 760 

Kuei Tzu-ning, 760 

Kuei Wan-jung, 1492 

Kuei Yu-kuang, 49, 205, 303, 702, 759, 1046, 1254, 1399, 
1403, 1467, 1481 : 

Kuhn, Franz, 611, 980 

Kumarajiva, 323, 1320 

Kumarasri, 1112 

Kumazawa Banzan, 1416 

K’un-ts’an, 761 

Kung, princess, 380 

Kung Chen, 198, 440 

Kung Ch’un, 314 

Kung-fei, 1191 

Kung Hsien, 762 

Kung Su, 372 

Kung Ta-ch’i, 1635 

Kung Tao-li, 1141 

Kung Yung-ch’ing, 762 

Kung An-kuo, 1060 

Kung Shang-jen, 947 

K’ung Wen-shao, 879 

K’ung Yu-te, 278, 740, 1147 

Kunjilai, 765 

Kuo Ch’ang, 771 

Kuo Chen, ig, 783 

Kuo Chen, $&, 784, 1101 

Kuo Cheng-wei, 769 

Kuo Cheng-yii, 192, 587, 768, 1181 

Kuo Ch’eng-hao, 775 

Kuo Chi, 12 

Kuo Chiao, 773 

Kuo Ch’ien, 1372 

Kuo Ching, 145 

Kuo Ch’un-chen, 777 

Kuo Ch’ung-li, 198, 1027 

Kuo Hou, 773 

Kuo Hsi, 677 

Kuo Hsi-yen, 203 

Kuo Hsien, 784 

Kuo Hsing, 770, 783 

Kuo Hsing-chih, 1313 

Kuo Hsiin, 773 

Kuo Hsiin, 64, 242, 252, 317, 529, 611, 657, 682, 757, 770, 
784, 904, 1432, 1506, 1588 

Kuo Hsiin (cs 1421), 867 

Kuo Huan, 387 

Kuo Hui-fei, 389, 780, 1102 

Kuo Jo-hsi (Joseph), 20 

Kuo, Joachin, 24, 1075 

Kuo Ju-hsing, 153 

Kuo Ju-lin, 167 

Kuo Kuang-ch’ing, see Kuo Tzu-hsing 

Kuo K’ung-chien, 776 

Kuo K’ung-t’ai, 777 

Kuo K’ung-yen, 776 

Kuo Liang, 771 

Kuo Ming, 784 
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Kuo Ming-fu, 774 

Kuo Mo-jo, 11, 1161 

Kuo Mou, 768 

Kuo Ning-fei, 389 

Kuo Pao-ch’ang, 543 

Kuo P’ei-min, 772 

Kuo Po-ts’ang, 722 

Kuo P’u, 1114 

Kuo Shan-fu, 784 

Kuo Shou-ch’ien, 772 

Kuo Ta-ch’eng, 783 

Kuo Te-ch’eng, 772 

Kuo Teng, 418, 1106 

Kuo T’ien-chiieh, 780 

Kuo T’ien-hsti, 779 

Kuo T’ing-hsiin, 773 

Kuo Tsung-kao, 949 

Kuo Tzu, 532 

Kuo Tzu-chang, 217, 625, 775, 824, 1144 

Kuo Tzu-hsing, 106, 383, 486, 603, 713, 777, 784, 850, 1023, 
1248, 1277, 1641 

Kuo Tzu-i, 947 

Kuo Wei-ch’u, 1195 

Kuo Ying, 715, 770, 780, 789, 1088, 1102 

Kuo Ying-p’ing, 1137, 1149 

Kuo Yin, 1015 

Kuo Yiin-hou, 1313 

Kuo Yiin-shih, 1462 

Kuroda Yoshitaka, 729 

KuSala, Emperor, 1290 

Kutsuki Sannin, 1483 

Kuwayama Gyokushi, 788 

Kwanghaegun, see Yi Hon 

Kwon Hui, 784 

Kwon Kun, 261, 784, 1602 

Kwon Kyu, 786 

Kyongan, princess, 786 


La Rochefoucauld, 678 

Lai Chi-chih, 1286 

Lai-shih, 1472 

Lai Ssu-hsing, 588 

Laing, Ellen J., 107, 593, 762, 1233 

Lan Tao-hang, 925, 1590 

Lan T’ing-jui, 1120 

Lan Ying, 786 

Lan Yii, 16, 35, 387, 397, 428, 454, 468, 505, 640, 715, 728, 
781, 788, 853, 957, 1080, 1084, 1167, 1216, 1250, 1294, 1620 

Landress, M. C., 1146 

Lang Hsing, 1356 

Lang Ying, 791, 802, 1233, 1449 

Lao-ti-han, 888 

Lao-tzu, 678, 816, 913 

Lavezares, Guido de, 918, 1132 

Lé An, 1032 

Lé Ch’ieh, 797 

Lé Han-thu’o’ng, 65, 361, 798 

Lé Hao, 1030 

Lé H6i, 793 

Lé Huy, 1030 

Lé Lo’i, 67, 147, 281, 339, 361, 655, 689, 793, 1030 

Lé Nhué, 800 

Lé Ninh, 1033, 1048 

Lé Oanh, 1030 
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Lé Qui-ly, 65, 146, 361, 556, 688, 797 

Lé Quy-don, 1030 

Lé Trw’ng, 799 

Lé Tuan, 1030 

Meena 0311 

Lee, Sherman E., 164, 596 

Legazpi, Miguel Lopez, 1131 

Legge, Jas., 127, 1060 

Lei Ch’eng, 801 

Lei Li, 426, 573, 801, 1243 

Leng Ch’ien, 61, 802 

Leibniz, G. W. von, 988 

Leon, Juan Garcia de, 26 

Leu, Andrew Siao, 24 

Levy, Howard, 549 

Lewicki, M., 1127 

Lha-mo-skyid, 481 

Li, Imperial Consort, 705, 1306, 1453, 1527 

Li An, 1340 

Li Ch’ang, 890 

Li Ch’ang-ch’i, see Li Chen 

Li Ch’ang-ch’ien, 819 

Li Chao-heng, 829 

Li Chao-hsiang, 804 

Li Chao-hsien, 879 

Li Chen, 406, 805 

Li Chen (1303-78), 881 

Li Chen (d. 1394), 1216 

Li Chen (ca. 1437), 1491 

Li Chen (d. 1486), 536 

Li Chen (fl. 1546), 1304 

Li Ch’eng, 734, 1222, 1258 

Li Ch’eng-chi, 155 

Li Ch’eng-hsiin, 223 

Li Ch’eng-liang, 57, 81, 326, 830, 900, 952 

Li Ch’eng-shan, see Aqacu 

Li Ch’eng-tung, 492 

Li Ch’1 (d. 1390), 850, 1101, 1391 

Li Ch’i (cs 1418), 1536 

Li Chia-shao, 1062 

Li-chiang, 23 

Li Ch’iao, 819 

Li Chien (fl. 1400), 1101 

Li Chien (fl. 1546), 1304 

Li Chien-chung, 861 

Li Chien-fang, 861 

Li Chien-mu, 861 

Li Chien-yiian, 861 

Li Chih, 79, 143, 251, 395, 433, 444, 514, 548, 611, 700, 718, 
807, 866, 880, 914, 969, 1140, 1229, 1246, 1355, 1368, 1385, 
1504, 1611, 1635 

Li Chih (b. 1491), 844 

Li Chih (cs 1577), 50, 105, 331, 1188 

Li Chih-ch’i, 947 

Li Chih-ma, 383, 486 

Li Chih-tsao, 3, 33, 414, 471, 986, 1116, 1141, 1147, 1151, 
1178, 1284, 1294, 1332, 1333 

Li Chin (fl. 1583), 859 

Li Chin (fl. 1604), 1193 

Li Chin (fl. 1636), 238 

Li Chin-hua, 191 

Li Ching-lung, 225, 293, 351, 358, 567, 686, 717, 783, 790, 
886, 911, 1101, 1196, 1284, 1563 

Li Ching-yiian, 714 
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Li Ch’ing, 404, 819, 952, 1477, 1541 

Li Ch’ing-chao, 668 

Li Chiung, 875 

Li Chi, 847 

Li Ch’un, 877 

Li Ch’un-fang, 40, 54, 760, 818, 1480 

Li Ch’un-fang (cs 1502), 819 

Li Ch’un-fang (cs 1521), 819 

Li Ch’un-fang (cs 1550), 819 

Li Ch’un-fang (cs 1553), 819 

Li Ch’un-fu, 395 

Li Chung, 980 

Li Ch’ung-ssu, 1472 

Li Fang, 54, 802 

Li Fu, 880 

Li Fu (fl. 1362), 630 

Li Fu-ta, 68, 317, 771, 1172 

Li Fu-yang, 739, 876 

Li Hang-chih, 839 

Li Hao-wen, 15 

Li Heng, 1359 

Li Ho (791-817), 1551 

Li Ho (fl. 1555), 320 

Li Hsi, 1263 

Li Hsi-hsi, 466, 487, 1070 

Li Hsiao-kuang, 1395, 1550 

Li Hsien, 96, 145, 160, 249, 293, 299, 500, 692, 712, 819, 958, 
984, 1018, 1099, 1119, 1298, 1342, 1499, 1509, 1511, 1530 

Li Hsien (cj 1399), 144 

Li Hsien (d. 1425), 822 

Li Hsien (d. 1451), 822 

Li Hsien (fl. 1524), 822 

Li Hsien (fl. 1622), 822 

Li Hsien-chung (ca. 1420), 839, 1066 

Li Hsien-chung (fl. 1592), 835 

Li Hsien-fang, 1400 

Li Hsien-fei, 390 

Li Hsin, 782 

Li Hsin-chih, 829 

Li Hsing (1403-30), 1365 

Li Hsing (fl. 1494), 960 

Li Hsing-su, 100 

Li Hsiian, 806 

Li Hua-lung, 172, 336, 775, 822, 847, 967, 1555 

Li Hua-yii, 872 

Li Huan, 1140 

Li Hui-lin, 53 

Li Hung, 1172 

Li I, 50, 1378 

Li I-ch’ien, 719 

Li I-kuan, 874 

Li Jang, 568 

Li Jih-hua, 266, 826, 994, 1388 

Li Ju-chang, 831 

Li Ju-chen, 483 

Li Ju-mei, 832 

Li Ju-po, 483, 830 

Li Ju-sung, 731, 830, 965, 1632 

Li Ju-wu, 832 

Li Jung, 123 

Li K’ai-hsien, 201, 682, 835, 1233, 1398 

Li K’ai-hsien (fl. 17 c.), 189, 836 

Li K’ai-hsien (cj 1624), 836 

Li Kang, 10 
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Li K’o-shao, 483, 705, 1453 

Li K’o-yung, 887 

Li Kuang, 268, 377, 521, 552, 600, 837, 939, 942, 1343 

Li Kuang-ming, 918 

Li Kuang-t’ou, 374, 1004 

Li Kuei, 34 

Li Kuei-fei, see Li-shih 

Li Kuei-ho, 150 

Li K’un, see Li K’un 

Li Kung (cs 1489), 890 

Li Kung-lin, 543, 869, 1290, 1472 

Li Kuo-hsiang, 1607 

Li Lai, 1097 

Li Liang (fl. 1442), 1215 

Li Liang (ca. 1445), 123 

Li Lin-fu, 1183, 1366 

Li Liu-fang, 838, 1093, 1122 

Li Lu-sheng, 484 

Li Lung, 656 

Li Ma-tou, see Ricci 

Li Man-chu, 839, 1066, 1341, 1597 

Li Mao-ts’un, 818 

Li Meng-ho, 758 

Li Meng-yang, 75, 113, 150, 510, 569, 624, 662, 693, 841, 846, 
912, 1012, 1121, 1398, 1431, 1551 

Li Meng-yang (1432-1509), 268 

Li Mi, 432 

Li Min-piao, 671 

Li Ming-fang, 839 

Li Ming-tao, 630 

Li Mo, 134, 758, 898, 1318 

Li Nan-ko, 887 

Li Ning, 890 

Li Nu, 817 

Li Pai, 870 

Li P’an-lung, 45, 578, 845, 1217, 1318, 1400, 1490, 1636 

Li Pang-chen, 223 

Li Pao, 845 

Li Pao-er, see Li Wen-chung 

Li P’ei, 870 

Li Pen (1504-1587), see Li Pen 

Li Piao, 484 

Li Pin (d. 1422), 146, 157, 653, 794, 836, 888 

Li Pin (fl. 1557), 999 

Li Ping, 495, 1342, 1558 

Li P’ing-shan, see Li Ch’un-fu 

Li Po, 623, 841, 923, 1534, 1551 

Li Po-sheng, 883 

Li P’u-chih, 717 

Li San-ts’ai, 82, 737, 824, 847, 1421 

Li Shan-ch’ang, 35, 44, 384, 453, 528, 555, 589, 603, 638, 850, 
885, 934, 1216, 1265, 1279, 1390, 1445 

Li Shang-chih, 749 

Li Shang-yin, 1551 

Li Shen, 853 

Li Sheng-to, 1380 

Li-shih, Empress, 50, 56, 141, 325, 367, 463, 856, 1273 

Li Shih, 69, 419, 561, 854, 890, 1039, 1170, 1529 

Li Shih (cs 1502), 1545 

Li Shih (fl. 1624), 275 

Li Shih-ch’ang, 727 

Li Shih-chen, 129, 353, 859 

Li Shih-chung, 835 

Li Shih-hsing, 671 
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Li Shih-mien, 339, 407, 865, 1360 

Li Shih-min, 1023, 1594 

Li Shih-ta, 868, 1195 

Li Shih-ta (1531-99), 463, 738 

Li Shu-ch’u, 864 

Li Shu-chung, 861 

Li Shu-fei, 389, 784 

Li Shu-pen, 861 

Li Shun, 835 

Li Ssu-ch’eng, 819 

Li Ssu-ch’i, 487, 724 

Li Ssu-ching, 819 

Li Ssu-hang, 1604 

Li Ssu-hsiian, 5 

Li Sui, 874 

Li Ta, 144 

Li Tai, 869, 993, 1141, 1187 

Li Tan, 871, 1086 

Li T’an (d. 1262), 395 

Li T’ang, 1258 

Li Tao-ytian, 664 

Lite) 1216 

Li Te-yu, 394 

Li Tien-yi, 1204 

Li T’ien-ching, 1136, 1154 

Li T’ien-ch’ung, 48, 133, 633, 1504, 1589 

Li Ting, 806 

Li T’ing-chi, 194, 329, 1567, 1615 

Li T’ing-chu, 887 

Li T’ing-hsiang, 905 

Li Ts’ai, 874 

Li Tsai-chih, see Li Chih 

Li Tseng-chih, 887 

Li Tsu-po, 1155 

Li Ts’un, 436 

Li Ts’un-i, 853 

Li Tsung, 230 

Li Tsung-ch’eng, 731, 887 

Li Tsung-yao, 34 

Li Tung, 822 

Li Tung-yang, 75, 98, 150, 308, 378, 496, 511, 551, 592, 599, 
650, 693, 745, 841, 877, 894, 902, 939, 943, 959, 1000, 1174, 
1344, 1366, 1454, 1488, 1517, 1522, 1543 

Li T’ung (1093-1163), 1625 

Li T’ung (fl. 1425), 1361 

Li T’ung (d. 1566), 68 

Li Tzu-ch’eng, 62, 64, 175, 404, 484, 509, 594, 772, 930, 1016, 
1087, 1154, 1194, 1435, 1479, 1541 

Li Tzu-hsing, 897 

Li Tzu-lung, 1357 

Li Tzu-sheng, 1028 

Li Tz’u-ming, 1535 

Li Tz’u-pin, 471 

Li Wei, 856 

Li Wei-chen, 458, 548, 1407, 1444 

Li Wei-ch’ing, 811 

Li Wen (d. 1490), 480, 890 

Li Wen (cj 1522), 1170 

Li Wen (cs 1562), 151 

Li Wen-chung, 16, 118, 605, 629, 715, 728, 780, 881, 1024, 
PAIL 

Li Wen-feng, 1034 

Li Wu, 486 

Li Yen-wen, 859 
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Li Ying, 282, 830, 887 Ligdan-Qutuytu-qayan, 335 

Li Ying (fl. 15 c.), 156 Lin-an, kung-chu, 854, 1101 

Li Ying-chen, 392, 1471 Lin Ch’ang-mao, 867 

Li Ying-hsiang, 1607 Lin Chao-chin, 913 

Li Ying-ni, 830 Lin Chao-chii, 913 

Li Ying-sheng, 275, 708 Lin Chao-en, 180, 513, 816, 912, 983, 1407, 1633, 1637 
Li Yu, 853 Lin Chi, 598 

Li Yu-lieh, 226 Lin Chiao, 927 

Li Yu-sheng, 833 Lin Chiian-a, 437 

Li Yu, 999 Lin Chun, 1384 

Li Yiian (d. 1409), 359 Lin Chiin, 652, 844, 958 

Li Ytian (fl. 1470), 536 Lin Ch’un-tse, 916 

Li Yuian-ch’un, 1508 Lin Ch’ung, 189, 836 

Li Yuan-fang, 839 Lin Feng, 167, 917, 929, 1133 

Li Yuan-yang, 721 Lin Fu, 670, 912 

Li Yiieh, 1496 Lin Han, 238 

Li Yiin-ju, 1505 Lin Hou, 1099 

Li Yung (fl. 1465), 867 Lin Hsi-yiian, 374, 919, 973, 1207 
Li Yung (fl. 1478), 867, 891 Lin Hsien, 640 

Li Yung-chen (1583-1628), 951 Lin Hsin-lao, 177 

Li Yung-chen (fi. 1643), 1078 Lin Hung, 922 

Liang Chang-chi, 1363 Lin Ju-chu, 1569 

Liang Ch’ao-chung, 564 Lin Ju-ch’u, 916 

Liang Chen, 892, 1048 Lin Jun, 924 

Liang Ch’en-yii, 893, 1363, 1463 Lin Liang, 926, 1005 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 184 Lin P’ei, 182 

Liang Chih-ytian, 1593 Lin Pi-ch’uan, 1004 

Liang Ch’ing-k’uan, 901 Lin San, 1251 

Liang Ch’ing-piao, 901 Lin Tao-ch’ien, 167, 718, 927 
Liang Ch’ing-yuian, 901 Lin T’ing-pien, 921 

Liang Ch’u, 894, 1257, 1544 Lin Ts’ung, 535, 1582 

Liang Er-nu, 1198 Lin Wan-jen, 913 

Liang Fang, 301, 652, 896, 1118, 1336 Lin Wu-liang, see Lin Tao-ch’ien 
Liang Hung, 745 Lin Ying, 921 

Liang Hung-yii, 189 Lin Ying-liang, 916 

Liang Ju-k’uei, 1104 Lin Yii-chih, 1215 

Liang Ju-yiian, see Ho Hsin-yin Lin Yu-wu, 921 

Liang Jung-jo, 1022 Lin Yutang, 827, 1319 

Liang K’ai, 1259 Ling Chih-lung, 722 

Liang Kuan-cheng, 1199 Ling Han-ch’ung, 1570 

Liang Meng-lung, 57, 898, 1439 Ling Meng-ch’u, 407, 807, 930, 1631 
Liang Shan, 906 Ling Ti-chih, 930 

Liang Tao-ming, 1198 Ling Yiin-han, 407 ‘ 

Liang Te, 897 Ling Yiin-i, 168, 919, 1245 
Liang T’ing-nan, 219 Linné, Carl von, 863 

Liang Ts’ai, 771, 902 Liu Ch’ang, 1514 

Liang Tz’u-shu, 895 Liu Ch’ao, 1177 

Liang Wei-pen, 901 Liu Ch’ao-fei (consort), 337 
Liang Wei-shu, 901 Liu Chen (d. 217), 1224 

Liang Yu-yii, 578, 671, 846, 1318, 1400 Liu Chen (d. 1369), 1070 

Liao Ch’tian, 910 Liu Ch’en (d. 1412), 883 

Liao Han, 906 Liu Ch’eng, 714 

Liao Sheng, 909 Liu Ch’eng-hstieh, 941 

Liao T’ang, 1431 Liu Ch’eng-kan, 273, 1467, 1578 
Liao Tao-nan, 670, 906 Liu Chi, 62, 91, 116, 384, 434, 487, 506, 639, 700, 803, 850, 
Liao Wen-ying, 494, 1062 932, 974, 1214, 1226, 1391, 1397 
Liao Yung, 910 Liu Chi (1427-93), 378, 599 
Liao Yung-an, 695, 908, 909, 1618 Liu Chi (cs 1550), 1480 

Liao Yung-chung, 467, 909, 1216, 1249, 1618 Liu Chi-ch’ih, 362 

Lieh-wei Wu-ssu-ta, 122 Liu Chi-tsu, 382 

Lien Po-shang, 911 Liu Chi-wen, 1138 

Lien Shan-ch’ing, 912 Liu Ch’i, 230, 310, 745, 1543 
Lien Tzu-ning, 642, 911 Liu Chiang, 732 


Lien Ying, 249 Liu Chieh (cj 1483), 1446 
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Liu Chieh (cs 1505), 1480 

Liu Chien, 70, 233, 308, 378, 496, 518, 551, 599, 841, 877, 
938, 942, 1000, 1344, 1454, 

Liu Chien (fl. 1391), 936 

Liu Ch’ien-chin, 1524 

Liu Chih-chi, 1002 

Liu Chin, 111, 233, 308, 441, 449, 494, 508, 511, 524, 552, 
577, 591, 608, 693, 745, 842, 878, 894, 902, 940, 941, 953, 
958, 972, 1000, 1011, 1029, 1120, 1231, 1344, 1366, 1367, 
1409, 1419, 1454, 1512, 1516, 1543, 1623, 1625 

Liu Ching (1368-1454), 685, 806 

Liu Ching (d. 1402), 935 

Liu Ching-hsiang, 943 

Liu Ching-t’ing, 945 

Liu Ch’ing, 685 

Liu Ch’iu, 1210, 1348 

Liu Chii (fl. 1355), 115 

Liu Chii (d. 1474), 495, 971, 1106, 1457 

Liu Chiieh, 1175 

Liu Chung-fu, 1437 

Liu Chung-tsao, 26, 1075 

Liu Ch’ung, 953 

Liu Er-han, 944 

Liu Feng, 1403 

Liu Fu (fl. 1429), 747 

Liu Fu (cs 1451), 1461 

Liu Fu, 370, 1330 

Liu Fu-t’ung, 383, 466, 486 

Liu Hai-han, 511 

Liu Hao, 932 

Liu Hsiang (77-6 B.c.), 1596 

Liu Hsiang (fl. 1468), 535 

Liu Hsiang, 563, 874, 947 

Liu Hsiao-tsu, 949 

Liu Hsien, 95, 964, 1244 

Liu Hsiu, 1023 

Liu Hsiu-yeh, 1481 

Liu Hsiin, 253 

Liu Hua, 1275 

Liu Huang-shang, 1632 

Liu Hui, 311 

Liu Hui-fei, 390 

Liu Hung-hstin, 277, 1474 

Liu I-cheng, 208, 764, 1618 

Liu I-ching (1567-1635), 265, 483, 1067, 1629 

Liu I-ch’ing (403-44), 516, 1404 

Liu I-hun (cs 1592), 1566 

Liu, James J. Y., 700 

Liu Jen-pen, 435 

Liu Jo-yii, 950 

Liu Jui, 1344 

Liu Jung (1360-1420), 361, 1036 

Liu Jung (fl. 1500), 943 

Liu Kuan (1270-1342), 1234, 1444 

Liu Kuan (cs 1385), 235, 284, 747 

Liu Kuan (fl. 1394), 235, 748 

Liu Kuan (cs 1439), 235, 748 

Liu Kuan (cs 1451), 235, 748 

Liu Kuang-shih, 486, 932 

Liu Kuei, 1121 

Liu K’uei, 1507 

Liu K’ung-chao, 936 

Liu Kuo-neng, 564 

Liu Liang (d. 1463), 938 
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Liu Liang (d. 1527), 231, 443 

Liu Lien (1348-79), 935 

Liu Lien (cs 1521), 803 

Liu Lin, 75, 953 

Liu Lin (cs 1487), 953 

Liu Ling, 1490 

Liu Liu, 230, 310, 395, 745, 1543 

Liu Lu, 93 

Liu Mao, 962 

Liu Niang-niang, 231, 310 

Liu Pang-ts’ai, 1281 

Liu Ping, 1390 

Liu Ping-chung, 394, 1562, 1639 

Liu San-wu, 504, 956, 1125 

Liu Sheng, 655, 795, 1252 

Liu Shih-ju, 1396 

Liu Shih-t’ai, see Liu Jo-yii 

Liu Shu-hsiang, 681 

Liu Sung-nien, 1389 

Liu Ta, 27 

Liu Ta-hai, 950 

Liu Ta-hsia, 70, 378, 651, 881, 958, 1238, 1516 

Liu Ta-tao, see Liu T’ing 

Liu T’ai, 56, 83, 1439, 1442 

Liu Ting-chih, 420, 856, 962, 1530 

Liu T’ing, 169, 832, 964, 1213, 1556 

Liu T’ing-huai, 932 

Liu T’ing-lan, 736 

Liu Ts’ang, 953 

Liu Tsung-chou, 162, 175, 617, 1302, 1311, 1313, 1384, 1451, 
1476 

Liu Tsung-tai, 207 

Liu Ts’un-yan, 980, 1611 

Liu Tsung-ytian, 1009 

Liu Tui, 1219 

Liu Tung-hsing, 1140 

Liu Tung-shan, 76 

Liu Tung-yang, 831 

Liu T’ung, 879, 968, 1112, 1186, 1416 

Liu T’ung (fl. 1465), 536, 1105 

Liu Wen, 891 

Liu Wen-t’ai, 1418 

Liu Yang-cheng, 1412 

Liu Yao-hui, 919, 929, 1133 

Liu Yen, 970, 1018 

Liu Yin-chih, 963 

Liu Ying-ch’i, 950 

Liu Yui (fl. 1263), 862 

Liu Yui (fl. 1468), 535 

Liu Yui (cs 1472), 961 

Liu Yui (fl. 1500), 936 

Liu Yiian, 1642 

Liu Yitian-ch’ing (cs 1514), 674 

Liu Yiian-ch’ing (cj 1570), 84, 720 

Liu Yuan-pin, 564 

Liu Yiieh, 932 

Liu Yiin, 482 

Liu Yung-ch’eng, 299, 971, 1106, 1298 

Lo Ch’ang-p’ei, 1534 

Lo Che-wen, 1112 

Lo Chen-(te), 767 

Lo Chen-yti, 139, 440, 1442 

Lo Ch’i (cs 1430), 855 

Lo Ch’i (cs 1487), 880, 1511 
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Lo Chia-pin, 1113 

Lo Chien, 806 

Lo Ch’in-shun, 97, 205, 525, 972, 1000, 1012, 1310, 
1522 

Lo Fu-jen, 974 

Lo Hsiang, 308 

Lo Hsing, 1535 

Lo Hsiu-ta, 984 

Lo Hsiian, 977 

Lo Hstin, 980 

Lo Huai-chih, 977 

Lo Huai-tsu, 977 

Lo Hung-hsien, 72, 206, 229, 244, 593, 624, 758, 980, 1098, 
1104, 1253, 1310, 1339, 1354, 1383 

Lo I-chih, 440 

Lo Ju-ching, 867, 975 

Lo Ju-fang, 42, 272, 514, 718, 975, 1057, 1280, 1354, 1385, 
1505 

Lo Ju-ts’ai, 565 

Lo Kuan, see Lo Kuan-chung 

Lo Kuan-chung, 978 

Lo Lu, 977 

Lo Lun, 96, 154, 160, 821, 984 

Lo Lung-wen, 637, 925, 1591 

Lo Mou-teng, 199 

Lo Pen, see Lo Kuan-chung 

Lo Ping-chung, see K’o-lo-o-ling-chan 

Lo Shang-chih, 833 

Lo Sheng, 767 

Lo Tao-pen, see Lo Kuan-chung 

Lo Wan-hsien, 978 

Lo Wan-hua, 739 

Lo Wen-li, 1329 

Lo Wen-tsao, 24, 1075 

Lo Yu-jen, 50, 1189 

Loarca, Miguel de, 1133 

Lobo, Ignacio, 25 

Lombard-Salmon, Claudine, 196 

Longobardi, Nicolo, 4, 32, 414, 462, 985, 1136, 1150, 1156, 
1158, 1283, 1294, 1333 

Lou Ch’en, 989 

Lou Chien, 838 

Lou Hsing, 989 

Lou Liang, 153, 626, 989, 1408, 1501 

Lou Pu-ch’an, 1552 

Lu An @&, 144 

Lu An [#2 Ra, 311 

Lu Chao-lin, 77 

Lu Ch’eng, 1414 

Lu Chi (fl. 3d c.), 1560 

Lu Chi (1515-52), 440, 1003, 1533 

Lu Chieh, 801 

Lu Chien (cs 1550), 353 

Lu Chien (cs 1607), 774 

Lu Ch’ien, 131, 520, 668, 950 

Lu Chih, 89, 990, 1093, 1473 

Lu Ch’ih, 998 

Lu Ching, 907 

Lu Chiu-yiian, 110, 148, 510, 674, 720, 972, 1017, 1222, 
1354, 1411, 1440, 1495, 1499 

Lu Chi, 640 

Lu Chung, 692 

Lu Chung-heng, 640, 853, 1101 

Lu Fan, 1077 
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Lu Hsi-hsing, 870, 991 

Lu Hsiang (d. 1470), 750 

Lu Hsiang (fl. 1550), 1003 

Lu Hsiang-shan, see Lu Chiu-yiian 

Lu Hsien, 1101 

Lu Hsiu-fu, 1270 

Lu Hung-tso, 1047 

Lu I, 297, 340 

Lu K’ai, 203 

Lu Kao, 1299 

Lu Kuang, 994 

Lu Kuang-chai, 1354 

Lu Kuang-tsu, 140, 719, 738, 996 

Lu K’un, 953 

Lu Kung, 371 

Lu Lung-chi, 149, 1009 

Lu Nan, 995, 1247 

Lu Pan, 750, 1292 

Lu Ping, 134, 254, 446, 573, 998, 1044, 1183, 1267, 1588, 
1617 

Lu Po-liang, 435 

Lu Sai-chin, 1449 

Lu Shen, 36, 999, 1233, 1449 

Lu Shih-heng, 1091 

Lu Shih-hua, 1629 

Lu Shih-tao, 1473 

Lu Shou-pai, 305 

Lu Sung, 998 

Lu T’an-wei, 1493 

Lu T’ang, 47, 206, 374, 1003, 1616 

Lu Tsaip1323 

Lu Ts’an, 61, 758, 1631 

Lu Wan, 312, 745, 1543 

Lu Wan-kai, 1139 

Lu Wen-ch’ao, 1323 

Lu Yen (fl. 1544), 1003 

Lu Yen (fl. 1698), 433 

Lu Yu, 648, 1175 

Lu Yu, 137 

Lu Yii-ch’ing, 999 

Lu Yiieh, 1121 

Lu Yin-lung, 1326 

Lu Yung, 500 

Lt Chang, 1013 

Lt Ch’ang, 1019 

Lii Chao-hsi, 1559 

Lt Chen (fl. 1350), 100, 116, 629, 714, 1619 

Lui Chen (1365-1426), 751 

Lii Chi, 268, 378, 880, 926, 1005 

Lii Ch’ien, 1012 

Lui Chih-wei, 1009 

Lt Ching, 1303 

LW Buy 1237 

Lu Hsing-chou, 1014 

Lu Hsiung, 1252 

Lu Huai, 40 

Lui Hui, 1019 

Lu I, 66 

Lu Jang, 144 

Lu Kao, 1398 

Lu Kuang-hstin, 502 

Lu Kuang-wu, 515 

Lii K’un, 151, 210, 616, 1006, 1434 

Lt K’ung-hstieh, 1014 


Li Liu-liang, 219, 761, 1380 
Lii Min, 266, 595 

Lii Nan, 37, 573, 619, 876, 1010 
Lt Pen (fl. 15th c.), 1017 

Lt Pen (ca. 1381), 347 

Lt Pen (cs 1532), 49, 516, 1181 
Lui Pi, 952 

Lui Ssu-fang, 1017 

Li Te-sheng, 1009 

Lii T’iao-yang, 57, 103, 1013 
Lui Tsu-ch’ien, 1226, 1446 
Lu Tung-pin, 662 : 
Lii Wei-ch’i, 617, 1014, 1441 
Lii Wei-chieh, 1017 

Lu Wen-ying, 268 

Lii Yiian, 1017 

Lu Yuan (fl. 1417), 361 
Luan Feng, 630 

Luis, prince 1207 

Lung-ch’i, 1020 

Lung Tsai-t’ien, 564 

Lung Tsung-wu, 1606 
Lung-yang-tzu, 1613 


Ma, Empress, 317, 346, 350, 356, 383, 556, 566, 578, 784, 881, 


1023, 1079, 1100, 1179, 1228, 1321, 1561 
Ma (Peter), see Ma San-qui 
Ma Ang (1399-1476), 160, 299, 821 
Ma Ang (fl. 1509), 683 
Ma Cheng, 1524 
Ma Ch’eng-hsiu, see Ma San-qui 
Ma Ch’i, 655 
Ma Ch’i-ch’ang, 1308 
Ma Chieh, 276 
Ma Chien, 1524 
Ma Chih, 266 
Ma Chin, 1514 
Ma Ching-lun, 814 
Ma Ch’ing, 34 
Ma Chung-hsi, 694, 1543 
Ma Ch’iian, 402 
Ma Ch’iian-ch’i, 1064 
Ma Chiin, 480 
Ma Feng, 3 
Ma Hsiang-lan, 1362 
Ma Hsien, 855 
Ma Huan, 198, 440, 664, 1026, 1199, 1365 
mKhas-grub-rje, 412 
Ma Kuei, 169, 831 
Ma Li, 320 
Ma Li-shan, 810 
Ma Liang, 971 
Ma Lin, 967 
Ma Lu (cs 1508), 68, 317 
Ma Lu, 68 
Ma-ma-k’o-er-chi-ssu, 1055 
Ma, Maria, 723 
Ma San-chih, see Ma San-qui 
Ma San-qui, 3 
Ma-sha-i-hei ma-ha-ma, 1125 
Ma Shen, 203 
Ma Shih-ch’i, 278, 740 
Ma Shih-ying, 1424, 1435, 1476 
Ma Shun, 1347 
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Ma T’ang, 1116, 1140 
Ma T’ien-yu, 1029 

Ma To, 1536 

Ma Tsu-ch’ang, 1235 
Ma Ts’ung-ch’ien, 1114 
Ma Tuan-lin, 1356, 1596 
Ma Tzu-ch’iang, 59 

Ma Wan (1328-66), 734 


1095, 1162, 1358, 1620 

Ma Yuan (ca. 1176—ca. 1240), 286, 1258 
Ma Yuan-te, 1289 

Ma Yung-ch’eng, 308, 943 
Ma’aliquai, 1106 

Mac Dang-doanh, 1032 

Mac Dang-dung, 46, 674, 920, 1029, 1048 
Mac Dinh-chi, 10, 30 

Mac Don-nhuong, 1035 

Mac Kinh-cung, 1035 

Mac Kinh-dien, 1035 

Mac Kinh-khoan, 1035 

Mac Kinh-vu, 1035 

Mac Mau-hop, 1035 

Mac Phuc-hai, 1034 

Mac Phuc-nguyen, 1035 

Mac Quyet, 1032 

Maeng Sa-song, 1598 

Maeno Naoki, 1551 

Magalaes, Gabriel de, 471, 1155 
Maha Qui-lai, 1485 

Maha Vijaya, see Mo-ho-pen-kai 
Mahmud, 1 

Mahmid, 13, 1035 

Mai-lai-ti, 1290 

Mai-li-ku-ssu, 1235 

Mai-lti, see Wu Ch’eng 
Maidiribala, 16, 884 

Maitreya Buddha, 485, 519, 1071 
Man San, 1209 

Man Ssu (Man Chiin), 535, 1029 
Manda Bayin, 1213 
Mandayul-gayan, 17 

Mandulai Ayolgqo, 18, 683 
Mang Chi-sui, 1213 

Mang Jui-t’l, see Jui-t’1 

Mani, 382, 

Manyusri, 464 

Manno Senryt, 395 

Mansir, 684, 1037 

Manuel I, 1123 

Mao Ch’eng, 680 

Mao Chi (fl. 1430), 1049 

Mao Chi (cs 1487), 1544 

Mao Ch’i-ling, 289, 450, 787, 896 
Mao Ch’ien, 1045 

Mao Chin, 623, 787, 1053, 1552 
Mao Chung, 535, 766, 1039 

Mao Chii-ching, 488 

Mao-chtin, 828 

Mao Fu-shou, see Mao Sheng 
Mao Hai, 1040 

Mao Hsiang, 640 

Mao Hsiang (fl. 1388), 640 

Mao I-lu, 276 
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Ma Wen-sheng, 1, 234, 378, 495, 535, 551, 577, 683, 1027, 
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Mao Jui, 745, 1040 Meng Yang, 512 

Mao Jui-cheng, 1041, 1047, 1444 Menggetimiir, 1065 

Mao Jung, 1051 Mi-bskyed-rdo-rje, 482 

Mao K’ai (d. 1468), 1040 Mi Fu, 52, 179, 304, 436, 543, 786, 869, 1323, 1560 

Mao K’ai (cs 1535), 1496 Mi Wan-ch’un, 94, 875 

Mao Ken, 1047 Mi Wan-chung, 1493 

Mao Kuang-sheng, 1481 Mi Yu-jen, 107, 179, 436 

Mao Kuei, 486 Miall, Bernard, 611 

Mao K’un, 205, 634, 1041, 1042, 1051, 1053, 1114, 1329, Miao Ch’ang-ch’i, 275, 708, 740, 1067 
1399, 1628 Miao Ch’iian-sun, 449, 598, 1388 

Mao Kuo-ch’1, 1047 Miao K’uei, 18 

Mao Kuo-chin, 1047, 1051, 1053 Miao Ta-heng, 780 

Mao P’eng, 1097 Miao Tao, 780 

Mao Po-wen, 46, 252, 1047, 1526 Mieu, Francis, 25 

Mao Qara, see Mao Chung Mieu, John, 25, 1075 

Mao Sheng, 767, 1049 Miller, Roy Andrew, 979 

Mao Ta-lun, 787 Mills, J. V. G., 1027 

Mao Tse-tung, 478 Min Jui, see Ming Yii-chen 

Mao Tung, 1049 Min Kuei, 268, 881 

Mao Wei, 1047, 1051, 1330 Ming-chiieh, 140 

Mao Wen-lung, 1194, 1593 Ming-pen, 1637 

Mao Weng-chi, 1045 Ming San, see Wan Sheng 

Mao Yi, 1414 Ming Sheng, 1071 

Mao Yiian-i, 199, 207, 1041, 1046, 1053 Ming Yii-chen, 187, 466, 487, 631, 726, 1069 

Mao Ytian-ming, 1047 Minrekyawswa, 1211 

Marcus Aurelius, 678 Mir Jabar Birdi, 1037 

Mar-haza, see Mar Korgis Mish, John L., 5 

Mar-Korgis, 1054 Miyasaki Zchisada, 393 

Marin, Jeronimo, 919, 1133 Mo-ho-pan-kai, 1485 

Martini, Martino, 29, 1076 Mo Hou-kuang, 945 

Masath Muhammed, 1125 Mo Ju-chung, 1073 

Maspero, Henri, 1504 Mo Kao, 725 

Matos, Bento de, 24, 410 Mo Sheng, 1073 

Matsudaira Nobutsuna, 1021 Mo Shih-iung, 733, 994, 1073, 1221 

Matsuura Shigenobu, 729 Mo Shih-ytian, 1073 

Medici, Marie de (Queen of France), 1295 Molon, 1055 

Mei-ch’ih, see Mei Ch’ing Mongké Bugqa, 422 

Mei Ching-fu, 1101 Morales, Juan Bautista de, 24, 409, 1073 

Mei Ch’ing, 1056, 1260 Mori Terumoto, 732 

Mei Ch’un, 1101 Morohashi Tetsuji, 1634 

Mei Ch’ung, 1057 Mostaert, A., 1127 

Mei Keng, 1057 Motouji, Ashikaga, 1643 

Mei Kuo-chen, 815, 831 Mou Feng, 1050 

Mei O, 1059 Mou Jun-sun, 777 

Mei-shao, 1102 Moule, A. C., 53, 298 

Mei Shou-te, 1057 Mthong-ba-ldon-ldan, 482 

Mei Shun-ch’ang, 1101 Mu Ang, 1082 

Mei Ssu-tsu, 1100 Mu Ch’ang-tso, 56, 264, 582, 827 

Mei Ting-tso, 1056, 1057, 1607 Mu Ch’ao-fu, 1048 

Mei Tse, 1060 Mu Ch’ao-pi, 56 

Mei Tsu, 671, 1059 Mu Ch’ing, 1077 

Mei Wen-ting, 1057 Mu Ch’un, 85, 1081 

Mei Yin, 1100 Mu-fu, see Wu Yang 

Mei Ying-tso, 624, 1061, 1642 Muhammad Shibani, 2 

Men K’o-hsin, 1468 Mu Hsin, 1082 

Men Ta, 1089, 1119, 1509 Mu I, 1077 

Mencius, 179, 394, 812, 876, 975, 1434 Mu Jui, 264 

Mendoza, Juan Gonzalez de, 863, 918, 929, 1135 Mu K’un, 1082 

Meng Ch’eng-shun, 1064 Mu Kung, 1533 

Meng Hua-li, 738, 1015 Mu Pin, 1082 

Meng-ko T’ieh-mu-er, 1035 Mu Sheng, 65, 361, 795, 799, 1081, 1209 

Meng-kuan, 1643 Mu Te, 1077, 1534 

Meng Sen, 189, 217, 403 Mu T’ien-po, 1082 


Meng-t’e-mu, see Menggetimiir Mu Tseng, 1076 
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Mu Yen, see Mu Pin 

Mu Ying, 56, 264, 468, 715, 772, 781, 789, 1079, 1209, 1280, 
1293 

Muagali, 1083 

Mus6 (1275-1351), 1643 

Muso (d. 1763), 1062 


Na-hai, 1049 

Na-lo-t’a, 86 

Nadal, Girolamo, 1145 

Nag-dban-blo-bzan-rgya-mts’o, 1309 

Nayatu, 357, 454, 469, 488, 781, 789, 1083, 1293, 1597, 1599 

Nagarjuna, 413 3 

Nair-buga, 356, 1293 

Nakae Toju, 1416 

Nakamura, 407 

Nakamura Chikudo, 788 

Nam Chae, 1602 

Nam Un, 1594 

Nan Chao, 1085 

Nan Ch’i-chung, 870 

Nan Chii-i, 1051, 1085, 1577 

Nan Chii-jen, 1085 

Nan Feng-chi, 1085 

Nan Hsien-chung, 1085 

Nan Hstian, 1085 

Nan-k’ang kung-chu, 1101 

Nan-ko, 765, 1039 

Nan Ta-chi, 114, 244, 1412 

Narapati, 1211 

Nayira’u, 1084 

Needham, Jos., 36, 78, 749, 817, 938, 1407 

Nghe-t6ng, Emperor, 66, 797 

Nghiém Toan, 980 

Ngo Si-lien, 1030 

Nguyen Ha, see Juan Ch’in 

Nguyén Hoang-du, 1031 

Nguyen Kim, 1033 

Nguyen Trai, 796 

Nguyen Trw’ng, see Lé Tri’ng 

Ni Ch’i, 1094 

Ni Ch’ien, 160, 764, 1018, 1088, 1094 

Ni Fu, 1090 

Ni Liang, 400 

Ni Lin, 1096 

Ni Shang-i, 127 

Ni Tsan, 34, 136, 266, 437, 542, 677, 734, 1090, 1375, 1393, 
1550 

Ni Ts’an, 1090 

Ni Tsung-cheng, 553 

Ni Wei-te, 1093 

Ni Wen-chiin, 185, 602 

Ni Wen-huan, 275 

Ni Wen-yii, 602 

Ni Yiian, 1548 

Ni Ytian-lu, 162 

Ni Yiieh, 70, 1088, 1094 

Niai Gede Pinatih, see Shih, Elder Mistress 

Nickel, Goswin, 723 

Nieh Pao, 132, 516, 575, 664, 982, 1096, 1104, 1354, 1414, 
1526 

Nieh Wei, 790 

Nien Fu, 299, 1098 

Nien Hsi-yao, 372 
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Nien Keng-yao, 372 

Ning-kuo kung-chu, 784, 1025, 1100 

Niu Ch’eng, 1101 

Niu Heng, 381 

Niu Hsiu, 1063 

Niu Wei-ping, 1426 

Niu Yui, 299 

Noro Kaiseki, 788 

Noyandara, 1129 

Nu-wen-ta-shih-li, 480 

Nurhaci, 211, 302, 336, 522, 774, 830, 967, 1041, 1067, 1194, 
IEE Bin * 


O-pen-tu, see Goes, Bento de 

Obata Atushi, 1316 

Oda, see Sesshu 

Ogaeri Yoshio, 679 

Ogyi Sorai, 847, 1402 

Oljei-temiir, see Wu Liang 

Oljei Temiir, see Bunyagiri 

Oljei, see Yang Wan-che 

Oljei-buga, 1293 

Oljei Qudugq, 1292 

Oljeitii, 1070 

Omura Seigai, 164 

Omura Yoshiaki, 729 

Ono Ranzan, 863 

Orta, Garcia de, 1123 

Ortelius, Abraham, 1147 

Ota Tatsuo, 1483 

Otomo Yoshimune, 729 

Otomo Yoshishige, 1145 

Ou P’u-hsiang, 186 

Ou Ta-jen, 671 

Ou-yang Ch’ti, 805 

Ou-yang Hsiu, 394, 559, 761, 1046, 1230, 1398, 1581 

Ou-yang Hsiian, 15, 1226, 1549 

Ou-yang Hsiin, 1117 

Ou-yang Lun, 1101 

Ou-yang Pi-chin, 40 

Ou-yang Te, 575, 619, 624, 818, 874, 921, 1102, 1311, 1352, 
1383 

Ou-yang Tung-jen, 701 

Ouchi Masahiro, 1159 


Pa-han-na-chi, see Baya-aci 
Pa-ta shan-jen, see Chu Ta 
Pa-tu-er, 1526 

Pa-t’u-po-lo, 1036 

Pai Chin-chung, 1104 

Pai Chii-i, see Po Chi-i 

Pai Kuei, 536, 1104, 1621, 1630 
Pai Pin, 1107 

Pai Pu-hsin, 487 

Pai-ya-chi, 1037 

Pai-yen Hu-tu, see Bayan Quduq 
Pai Ying, 1225 

Pai Ytieh, 659, 1107 

Pak Ui, 1599 

Palmeiro, André, 986 

P’an, 778 

P’an Ch’eng, 487 

P’an Ch’eng-chang, 1379 

P’an Chi-hsiin, 1107 
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P’an Chih-heng, 844 

P’an Ching-cheng, 426 

P’an Hsi-en, 277, 1424 

P’an Huang, 148 

P’an I, 1449 

P’an K’o-ching, 609 

P’an Lei, 1380 

P’an T’ien-shou, 1151 

P’an Ting-chien, 1264 

P’an Tzu-cheng, 228 

P’an Yuan-ming, 164, 883 

P’an Yuian-shao, 100 

P’an Yiin, 1480 

Panasiuk, V. A., 980 

Pandita, 1111 

P’ang P’an, 521, 953 

P’ang Shang-p’eng, 59, 1045, 1113, 1441, 1527 

P’ang T’ien-shou (Achilleus), 20, 723, 987, 1154 

Pantoja, Diego de, 4, 32, 461, 1116, 1140, 1331 

Pao Chao, 686 

Pao Ch’eng, 747 

Pao-ch’ing kung-chu, 1102 

Pao-hu-ting, 91 

Pao T’ing-po, 52, 183 

Pao Tsun-p’eng, 1199 

Pasio, Francesco, 1158 

Passe, Crispin de, 214 

Paul V, Pope, 986, 1295 

Pedro Don, 1206 

Pei Ch’iung, 1548 

P’ei Hsiu, 982 

P’ei Shen, 949 

P’ei Ying-chang, 1603 

Pelliot, Paul, 20, 78, 508, 543, 664, 988, 1124, 1127, 1156, 
1158, 1269, 1442, 1534 

Pen-ch’eng, 1167 

Pen-ya-shih-li, see BunyaSiri 

Pen-ytieh, 1260 

P’eng Chiin-pao, 1508 

P’eng Fang, 1117 

P’eng Hua, 233 

P’eng Nien, 255, 1117 

P’eng Shao, 154, 897, 1118 


P’eng Shih, 293, 299, 442, 535, 970, 971, 1018, 1119, 1161, 


1416 
P’eng Shih-wang, 1541 
P’eng Ta, 383, 778 
P’eng Te-ch’ing, 1348 
P’eng Te-huai, 478 
P’eng Tsao-chu, 778, 908 
P’eng Tse, 1038, 1543 
P’eng Tuan-wu, 1422 
P’eng Ying-yu, 101, 382, 601 
Pereira, Galiote, 411 
Pereira, Manoel, see Yu Wen-hui 
Pereyra, Gonzalo, 1131 
Pessoa, Antonio, 1206 
Petris, Francesco de, 31 
Pfister, Louis, 4, 988, 1334 
Pham Van-xao, 797 
Philip II (Naples), 1148 
Philip II, (Portugal), 472 
Philip II (Spain), 919, 1131 
Philippe III, 1295 
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Pi Chao, 353 

Pi Chen, 903 

Pi Fang-chi, see Sambiasi 

Pi Kung, 1341 

Pi Kung-ch’en, 1284 

Pi Yiian, 622 

Pieh-ku-yai, 1639 

Pien Chieh, 1120 

Pien Ch’u-hsiang, 1122 

Pien Ch’u-shan, 1122 

Pien Hsi, 1121 

Pien Kung, 510, 569, 842, 1120 

Pien Ning, 1120 

Pien Wen-chin, 286, 927, 1005, 1121, 1375 
Pien Wen-yii, 1122 

Pien Yung-yti, 596, 1389 

Pinatih Niai Gede, see Niai Gede Pinatih 
Ping Yu, see Teng Yu 

P’ing An, 358, 1197 

Pifiuela, Pedro de la, 31 

Pir Muhammad, 419, 1055 

Pires, Tomé, 313, 749, 1123 

Po Chii-i, 256, 516, 649, 1117, 1175, 1403, 1637 
Po-er-tu, 1260 

Po-lai, 891, 1620 

Polo, Marco, 411, 440 

Po Yiin, 831 

Pona Non, 1074 

Pona To, 1074 

Poppe, N., 1127 

Prajfatara, 678 

Pu-k’ung, 1300 

Pu-la-lang Ma-ha-sheng I-su-la, 1211 
Pu-tai, 89 

P’u Ho-jih, 1365 

P’u-hsia, 1564 

P’u-hsien, see Samantabhadra 

P’u Hung, 1507 

P’u Nan-chin, 189 

P’u Yiian, 923 

Piibei (Po-pai), 335, 830, 1042, 1559 
P’un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal, 1605 

Pyon Kye-ryang, 1598 


Qama, 383, 1292 

Qarajang, 789 

Qoninéi, 1042, 1125 

Qoryotin, 1127 

QoSai, 1344 

Qubilai, 9, 415, 468, 1024, 1080, 1288, 1293, 1562, 1639 
Qutuytai-seéen gung-taiji, 8, 23, 1128 


Rada, Martin de, 32, 863, 919, 1131, 1141 

Rai San-y6, 880 

Read, Bernard E., 353, 862 

Recchi, Nardo Antonio, 1282 

Reijersen, Cornelis, 873, 1086, 1136 

Reynolds, Philip, 1408 

Rho, Giacomo, 986, 1136, 1156, 1205, 1283, 1295, 1381 

Ricaud, Louis, 980 

Ricci, Matteo, 3, 31, 78, 84, 183, 214, 324, 336, 414, 458, 462. 
472, 545, 735, 768, 777, 816, 826, 870, 969, 982, 986, 1107, 
1116, 1137, 1145, 1146, 1148, 1158, 1248, 1290, 1295, 1313, 
1331, 1332, 1334, 1493, 1638 
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Ricci, Vittorio, 29 
Richardson, H. E., 1309 
Rocha, Joao da, 33. 1144, 1332 
Rock, Jos., 1078, 1534 
Rodriguez, Antonio, 27 
Rodrigues. Joao, 1145, 1158 
Rodriguez, Manuel, 26 
Rol-pa’i rdo-rje, 481 

Rubens, 1295 

Rudomina, Andrezej,1147 
Ruggieri, Michele, 1137, 1148, 1335 
Ruhimann, Robert,5 
Ryckmans, Pierre, 1263 
Rydan Keigo, 1149, 1231 
Ryoshin, 1160 

Ryikei, 1020 

Ryizan Tokuken, 1643 


Sa-mu-tan-shih-li, 1112 
Sa-tu-la, 803, 1235 
Sayang-seten, 1055, 1128 

Sai a-lang, see Bars-bolod 
Saifu-’d-Din, 523 

Sai-na-la, see Bars-bolod-sayin-alay 
Sakai Tadakatsu, 1021 
Saktisimha, 522 

Sakugen Shiiryo, 374, 1232 
Sakuma ShGzan, 1416 
Sakyamuni, 678 

Salcedo, Juan de, 918, 1133 
Samantabhadra (p’u-hsien), 464 
Sambiasi, Francesco, 24. 462, 723, 987, 1147, 1150, 1158 
“Sams-'d-Din, see Chan-ssu-ting 
San-shan Ping-fu T’ung-li, 679 
Sande, Francisco de, 918, 1134 
Sang Shih-chieh, 909 
Sarbiewski, M.. 1148 
Sarmiento, Pedro, 1133 

Sato Issai, 1009 

Sayyid Husain, 1038, 1152 


Schall von Bell, Johann Adam, 27, 471, 986, 1136, 1153, 1158, 


1283, 1295 
Schram, L. M. J., 891 
Sebastian, King, 411 
Se¢en-qayan, 335 
Seido Tans6, 259 
Sekino Tei, 1112 
Sembunkei, 1316 
Semedo, Alvaro, 20, 327, 723, 858, 1157, 1178, 1333 
Seng Shao, 658 
Sengge-diigiireng qung-tayiji, 8, 23, 594, 1129 
Seng ya-la Wu, 1200 
Serruys, Henry, 14, 17, 361, 416, 545 
Sesshi Toyo, 1159 
Sha (Sultan), 1038 
Sha Liu Er, 487 
Shahrukh, 144, 360, 865 
Shan Ch’ing, 957 
Shan E, 531 
Shan-pa, 1, 1028 
Shan Shih-yiian, 1112 
Shan Shou, 794 
Shan Tsan, 1426 
Shan Yiin, 282 
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Shang Chen, 165 

Shang Ching-lan, 219 

Shang Ch’ing, 165 

Shang Chou-tso, 219, 1086 

Shang Hu-ch’ing, 30 

Shang K’o-hsi, 492 

Shang La, 293, 535, 984, 1018, 1161, 1416, 1557 

Shang Ming, 1358 

Shang-pa, 1341 

Shang Shih-chi, 31 

Shao (Imperial consort), 303, 315 

Shao Ch’ang-heng, 354 

Shao-ch’i, 1163 

Shao Ch’i (d. 1430), 747 

Shao Ch’i-nan, 1170 

Shao Ching-chan, 407 

Shao Ching-pang, 1164 

Shao Fang (fi. 1560), 205 

Shao Fang (fi. 1570), 55 

Shao Fu-ying, 1397 

Shao Jung, 61 

Shao Kao, see Shao Mi 

Shao Kuan, 1167 

Shao Kuei, 1168 

Shao Mi, 1122, 1166 

Shao Pao, 619 

Shao T’ing-lieh, 87 

Shao T’ing-ts’ai, 1424 

Shao Ts’an, 1168 

Shao Yii, 1167 

Shao Yiian-chieh, 108, 318, 1169, 1266 

Shao Yiian-p’ing, 127, 1166 

Shao Yiieh, 1134 

Shao Yung, 127, 618, 1640 

She Ch°ung-ming, 1077 

Shen Ch’ang-shih, 1634 

Shen Chao (d. 1472), 1175 

Shao Chao (cs 1502), 657 

Shen Chen (fl. 1580-1620), 869 

Shen Chen-chi, 1175 

Shen Chen-heng, 1241 

Shen Ch’i-yiian, 1190 

Shen Chieh, 1179 

Shen Chieh-fu, 15, 166, 391, 420, 440, 506, 1003, 1027, 1171, 
1177, 1419, 1581 

Shen Chih (cj 1546), 1185 

Shen Chih (fl. 1557), 1184 

Shen Ching, 452, 1064, 1172, 1577 

Shen Ch’ing, 1485 

Shen Chou, 11, 52, 89, 164, 179, 257, 266, 371, 393, 542, 558, 
592, 648, 787, 1093, 1122, 1173, 1221, 1233, 1256, 1322, 
1362, 1375, 1394, 1471 

Shen Chou (d. 1521), 230, 311 

Shen Ch’ung (d. 1571), 1192 

Shen Ch’ung (cs 1595), 1057, 1577 

Shen Ch’ung-hsi, 1172 

Shen Ch’iieh, 3, 414, 986, 1145, 1157, 1171, 1177, 1333 

Shen Fu, 1024, 1179 

Shen Fu (fi. 1509), 1177 

Shen Fu (cs 1574), 875 

Shen Fu-chung, 1247 

Shen Fu-hsien, 1240 

Shen Han (cs 1521), 1172 

Shen Han (cs 1535), 1271 
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Shen Hsiang, 1184 

Shen Hsiu, see Shen Fu 

Shen I-hsiu, 1577 

Shen I-kuan, 152, 210, 328, 444, 739, 764, 768, 824, 1141, 
1179, 1220, 1361, 1567 

Shen Jung, 1172 

Shen Kuei, 1179 

Shen Kun, 1184 

Shen K’un, 924, 1480 

Shen Kuo-yitian, 149 

Shen Li, 616, 769, 1180 

Shen Liang-ts’ai, 134 

Shen Lien, 1043, 1182, 1590 

Shen Ling-yii, 142 

Shen Lu, 1177 

Shen Mao-ching, 1192 

Shen Mao-hsiieh, 1192, 1324 

Shen Meng-lin, 1392 

Shen Mi, 1190 

Shen Ming-ch’en, 1361 

Shen-nung, 514, 1382 

Shen Pan, 664 

Shen Pang, 1185 

Shen Pang (cj 1567), 1186 

Shen Pao, 1184 

Shen Piao, see Shen Pang 

Shen Shao-fang, 1190 

Shen Shih-ch’ung, 1222 

Shen Shih-hsing, 50, 104, 188, 209, 328, 543, 545, 587, 719, 
737, 875, 1058, 1173, 1187, 1312, 1361, 1377 

Shen Shih-lung, 623, 1560 

Shen Shou-ch’iao, 1194 

Shen Shou-ch’ung, 1194 

Shen Shou-min, 1194 

Shen Ssu-hsiao, 737, 1220, 1546, 1559 

Shen Su, 1171 

Shen T’ai, 1064 

Shen Te-ch’ien, 880 

Shen Te-fu, 55, 184, 318, 348, 451, 826, 1144, 1190, 
1426 

Shen T’ien-sun, 1326 

Shen T’ing-fang, 1349 

Shen Tsan, 1173, 1426, 1606 

Shen Ts’an, 1191 

Shen Tsao, 1191 

Shen Tsung, 1171 

Shen Tu, 52, 378, 1191 

Shen Tuan, 1171 

Shen Tzu-cheng, 1577 

Shen Tzu-chin, 1173 

Shen Tzu-pin, 1190 

Shen Wan-san, see Shen Fu 

Shen Wei, 1172 

Shen Wei-ching, 730, 832 

Shen Yang, 276 

Shen Yen, 1171, 1177 

Shen-yu, 1637 

Shen Yu-jung, 182, 1192 

Shen Yu-yen, 1193 

Shen Yitieh, 1559 

Shen Ytin-hung, 1177 

Shen Yung-chen, 1577 

Shen Yung-chia, 1190 

Shen Yung-mou, 104, 1189 
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Sheng-hui, 198 

Sheng Mao-chin, 1195 

Sheng Mao-yeh, 869, 1195 

Sheng Mao-ying, 1195 

Sheng Nien, 1195 

Sheng-yin, 678 

Sheng Ying, see Sheng Mao-ying 

Sheng Ying-ch’i, 1107 

Sheng Yung, 225, 359, 1196, 1284 

Shih Chao, 889, 1039, 1364 

Shih Chi-ch’en, 207 

Shih Chi-fang, 831 

Shih Chi-hsieh, 192 

Shih Chi-sun, see Shih Chih-sun 

Shih-chia-mou-ni, see Sakyamuni 

Shih Chih-sun, 197, 1200 

Shih Chin, 1203 

Shih Chin-ch’ing, 196, 1198 

Shih Ch’ing-chai, 679 

Shih Ch’tian-chou, 1072 

Shih Ch’ung-kuang, 105 

Shih, Elder Mistress, 1201 

Shih Er-chieh, 1201 

Shih-er-kuan, 544 

Shih Heng, 164, 292, 296, 562, 613, 616, 712, 820, 1018, 
1099, 1162, 1202, 1298, 1342, 1499, 1509, 1511, 1530, 
1557, 1609 

Shih Hou, 1203 

Shih Hsing, 168, 731, 834 

Shih K’o-fa, 1307, 1435, 1494 

Shih Lin, 18 

Shih Lung, 536 

Shih Meng-lin, 703, 739 

Shih-mo Hou-sun, 91 

Shih-mo I-sun, 91, 629, 932, 1214 

Shih Nai-an, 980, 1204 

Shih Piao, 1099, 1203 

Shih P’u, 247, 1583, 1610 

Shih Tao, 68, 1545 

Shih T’ing-yung, 207 

Shih Yen, 577 

Shimazu Yoshihiro, 171, 872 

Shimazu Yoshihisa, 729 

Sho Sei, see Shang Ch’ing 

Sho Shin, see Shang Chen 

Shou-ch’un kung-chu, 1101 

Shou-ning kung-chu, 211, 337 

Shu Ch’ing-sh’un, 754 

Shu Hua, 720 

Shu Ku-ch’ing, 88 

Shu Min, 1297 

Shu T’ung, 1485 

Shun (sage), 1382 

Shun-chih, 987, 1154 

Shunrin Shits, 1159 

Shusetsu Gendo, 1232 

Shwenankyswshin, see Mang Chi-sui 

Siahoya Oxiaquac, 1134 

Sickman, Laurence, 542 

Sierra, Tomas, 410 

Sigismond III, 20 

Sim Tok-pu, 1600 

Simon, Walter, 21 

Sin Ch’ang, 1601 
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Sin Saek, 1598 

Sin-ton, 1601 

Sin U, 260, 785, 1599 

Sindok, Queen, 1594 

Sinsay, 1133 

Sioco, 917 

Sirela, King, 1134 

Sirén, O., 94, 164, 262, 287, 539, 593, 596, 762, 838, 990, 
1005, 1073, 1195, 1233, 1263, 1322, 1448, 1473, 1493 
1560 

Smith, Chester Leo, 479 

Smogulecki, Jan, 1205 

Smogulecki, Maciej, 1205 

So Ichi, see Sung I 

So-nan-pen, 766, 1039 

SO Soky6, see Sung Su-ch’ing 

Sd Yoshitoshi, 730 

Soerio, Joao, 1206 

Sol Chang-su, 560 

Sol Mi-su, 1596 

Sommervogel, Carlos, 4, 1158 

Sonck, Martinus, 1087 

Song Song-nin, 261, 1602 

Sorai, 1315 

Sousa, Faria i, 1158 

Sousa, Leonel de, 411, 1206 

Sousa, Vicente de, 1206 

Spiere, Pierre Van, 2 

Spinola, Carlo, 2, 

Ssu Chao-sai, 1211 

Ssu Chi-fa, 1211 

Ssu Chung, 268 

Ssu Hsing-fa, 1209 

Ssu Hung-fa, 1213 

Ssu Jen-fa, 290, 1082, 1208, 1298, 1437 

Ssu K’o, 1208 

Ssu Lu jk, 1212 

Ssu Lu f# (7), 1213 

Ssu Lun, 1213 

Ssu Lun-fa, 85, 469, 1080, 1209 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 52, 1046, 1242, 1255 

Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, 306 

Ssu-ma Kuang, 394, 591, 621, 1011, 1440 

Ssu-ma T’an, 1242 

Ssu Pu-fa, 1212 

Stevin, Simon, 370 

Su Che, 408, 1214, 1398 

Su Ch’ih, 1214 

Su Chin, 1455 

Su Hsiang, 1187 

Su Hsiian, 1507 

Su Hsiin, 408, 1214, 1398 

Sulni215 

Su K’un-sheng, 947 

Su Po-heng, 93, 1214, 1445, 1561 

Su Shih, 52, 267, 304, 394, 408, 477, 869, 1117, 1175, 1214, 
1398, 1403, 1473, 1488, 1534, 1581, 1638 

Su T’ien, 1215 

Su T’ien-chiieh, 126 

Su Tsan, 875 

Su Tung-p’o, see Su Shih 

Su-wa-la, 197 

Su Yu, 1097 

Su Yu-lung, 1214 


> 


Su Yiian-lei, 1637 
Suddhipala, Emperor, 423 
Stmir Daicing, 1604 


Sun, Empress, 287, 289, 294, 298, 1335 


Sun Ai, 1217 

Sun An, 1580 

Sun Ch’ao-jang, 1218 

Sun Ch’ao-su, 1218 

Sun Ch’eng-nan, 1426 
Sun Ch’eng-tse, 688 

Sun Ch’eng-tsung, 688, 1053 
Sun Chi-tsung, 299 

Sun Ch’i-cheng, 1217 

Sun Ch’i-feng, 743, 1303, 1546 
Sun Ch’i-shu, 1496 

Sun Chiang, 1218 

Sun Chiang, 1230 

Sun Chih, 773 

Sun Ching, 34 

Sun Ching-lieh, 693 

Sun Chou, 1217 

Sun Er-i, 1217 

Sun Fan, 1218 

Sun Fen, 504, 1216 

Sun Hsiao-jo, 1218 

Sun Hsing-yen, 1059 

Sun Hstian, 1198 

Sun I, 676 

Sun I-jen, 1114 

Sun I-ytian (d. 1519), 1217 


Sun I-ytian (fi. 1484-1520), 953, 1218 


Sun K’ai-ti, 772, 991, 1612 
Sun K’o-hung, 734, 786 

Sun Kuei-fei, 350, 389 

Sun Lei, 1217 

Sun Liu-i, 1217 

Sun Lou, 1217 

Sun Lung (1525-94), 128, 738 
Sun Lung (d. 1601), 405, 868 
Sun Pa-shih, 1217 

Sun P’ei-yang, 332, 742, 1218 
Sun San-ts’ai, 1217 

Sun Sen, 1218 


Sun Shen-hsing, 483, 703, 1452, 1568 


Sun Sheng, 517 

Sun Ssu-hsiang, 1217 
Sun T’ang, 299, 1299 
Sun Te-yai, 778 

Sun Ti, 787 


Sun Tien-ch’i, 508, 591, 829, 1436, 1638 


Sun Tso, 1270 

Sun Tsu-t’ung, 570 
Sun Ts’un, 1523 

Sun Ts’ung, 943 
Sun-tzu, 224 

Sun Wei-ch’ien, 1218 
Sun Wen-chai, 1468 
Sun Wu-ch’ang, 1217 
Sun Wu-hsiu, 677 
Sun Yat-sen, 1416 
Sun Yin-chia, 1218 
Sun Ying-k’uei, 757 
Sun Yii-hsiu, 1564 


Sun Ytian-hua, 33, 1147, 1150, 1178 
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Sung Cheng, 1285 

Sung Chiang, 1613 

Sung Ch’un-teng, 586 

Sung Ch’tieh, 1231 

Sung Hsii, 734, 1221 

Sung Hsiin, 329, 1115 

Sung Hu, 568 

Sung I (fl. 1400), 429, 1230 

Sung I (fl. 1549), 1232 

Sung K’o, 266, 696, 1223 

Sung Kuang, 1224 

Sung Lao, 35 

Sung Li, 158, 688, 1224 

Sung Lien, 43, 61, 90, 108, 118, 125, 384, 424, 427, 435, 505, 
589, 594, 596, 617, 631, 639, 646, 698, 700, 850, 933, 1025, 
1062, 1214, 1225, 1235, 1317, 1386, 1392, 1396, 1445, 
1548, 1561, 1641 

Sung Mou-chin, 1222 

Sung Shen, 639, 1025, 1228 

Sung Sheng, 1325 

Sung Shih-en, 1325 

Sung Su-ch’ing, 1149, 1231 

Sung Sui, 1228 

Sung T’ai-tsu, see Chao K’uang-yin 

Sung Ts’an, 1228 

Sung Tuan-i, 621 

Sung-tzu shan-jen, 63 

Sung Wen, 1230 

Sung Ying, 568 

Sung Ying-ch’ang, 731, 832, 1632 

Sung Yu, 183 

Sugay-joriytu qung-bator, see Chao Hua 

Surgiyen, 1151 

Siimir Daiting, 1604 

Swingle, Walter, 1408 

Szczesniak, Boleslaw, 21 


Ta-hsin, 1319 

Ta-la Jui-t’i, see Jui-t’ 
Ta-li-pa, see Delbek 
Ta-ming kung-chu, 1101 
Ta-na-shih-li, see DanaSiri 
Ta-tao Ao, 487 

Ta Ting-fei, 389 
Ta-yen-han, 17 

Ta-yu, 1561 
Tabinshwehti, see Jui-t’i 
Tacchi Venturi, Pietro, 1296 
Tai Chao, 1234 

Tai Chin, 262, 286, 787, 1233 
Tai Chin (cs 1514), 379 
Tai Ch’ing, 1239 

Tai Han, 1238 

Tai Hao, 259 

Tai Hsi-wen, 651 

Tai Hsien, 1409 

Tai Hstian, 1234 

Tai Li (fl. 1400), 1236 

Tai Li (fl. 1448), 1583 

Tai Li (d. 1672), 1022 

Tai Li (1614-82), 1022 
Tai Liang, 1234, 1289 

Tai Lo, 1236 

Tai Lun, 651, 867 
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Tai Shan, 881, 961, 1238 

Tai Shih-heng, 210 

Tai Shih-shih, 1236 

Tai Shou, 1070 

Tai Ssu-wen, see Tai Wen 

Tai T’ang, 1234 

Tai Wen, 1236 

Tai Yung, 276 

Tai Yuan-li, 1236 

T’ai-p’ing, 1036 

T’ai-pu-hua, 1269, 1395 

Takashima Kaian, 543 

Takayama Nagafusa, 729 

Takizawa Bakin, 1204, 1473 

Tamerlane, see Timur 

Tamiir-buga, prince, 1465 

Tan Yeok Seong, 1200 

T’an Chi, 376 

T’an Ch’ien, 38, 135, 191, 265, 297, 924, 1026, 1239, 1245, 
1285, 1373, 1426, 1477, 1515, 1563 

T’an Hao, 1243 

T’an Ho-t’u, 1245 

T’an Hsi-ssu, 426, 1242 

T’an Hsiang, 657 

T’an Li-p’eng, 1357 

T’an Lun, 180, 220, 326, 455, 721, 1243, 1428 

T’an-yang-tzu, see Wang Tao-chen 

T’an Sheng-shou, 1199 

T’an-yao, see Fan-ch’i 

T’an Yiian-ch’un, 408, 968, 1246 

Tanaka Takeo, 206 

Tang Hsin, 831 

T’ang, Emperor (Shang), 394 

T’ang Chi-lu, 1114 

T’ang Ch’i-shih, see Tangkis 

T’ang Chin, 1002 

T’ang Ho, 16, 383, 435, 467, 606, 631, 714, 789, 909, 1072, 
1248, 1279, 1529 

T’ang Hsi-tsung, 1553 

T’ang Hsien-tsu, 143, 241, 611, 977, 1064, 1173, 1301, 1363, 
1427 

T’ang Ju-hsiin, 734 

T’ang K’o-k’uan, 47, 1004, 1616 

T’ang Kuan-pao, 656 

Tang Kuei-mei, 813 

T’ang Lan, 10 

Tang Li, 1251 

Tang Lung, 1043 

Tang Pin-yin, 742 

T'ang Po-yiian, 1451 

T’ang Sai-er, 1251 

T’ang Shao-tsung, 1251 

Tang Shen-wei, 860 

T’ang Sheng-tsung, 640, 782, 789 

T’ang Shih-sheng, 838 

T’ang Shu, 40, 205, 874, 1240 

T’ang Shun-chih, 133, 205, 610, 681, 749, 846, 981, 1004, 
1014, 1046, 1252, 1310, 1339, 1352, 1398, 1589, 

T’ang To, 1584 

T’ang-wang, 719 

T’ang Yao-ch’in, 875 

T’ang Yin, 34, 51, 257, 263, 393, 569, 1064, 1165, 1256, 
1323, 1368, 1471 

T’ang Yin-chi, i529 
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Tanghis, 1291 

Tani Bunchd, 788 

Tao-ch’eng, 85 

Tao-chi, 355, 762, 1056, 1259 

Tao-hsin, 1112 

Tao-hstian, 324 

Tao-k’ai, 140 

Tao-kan-meng, 85 

Tao-mu-tan, 86 

Tao-tu, 492, 564 } 

Tao-yen, see Yang Kuang-hsiao 

T’ao An, 93, 850, 1214, 1263 

T’ao Ch’eng-hstieh, 239 

T’ao Chien, 256, 424, 868, 1490 

T’ao Chung-wen, 108, 318, 365, 1170, 1266, 1444, 1588 

T’ao Hsiang, 214, 1270 

T’ao Jung, 78 

T’ao K’ai, 140, 803 

T’ao Lu, 502 

T’ao Shih-en, 1268, 

T’ao T’ing, 1271, 1552, 1581 

T’ao Tsung-ch’uan, 1269 

T’ao Tsung-i, 346, 1268, 1392, 1395, 1551 

T’ao Tsung-ju, 1269 

T’ao Wang-ling, 272, 1636 

T’ao Yeh, 1444 

T’ao Yi, 1268 

Tatarinov, A., 863 

Tayisung, 1055 

Te-ch’ing, 140, 245, 272, 343, 462, 1272 

Teixeiro, Gongalo, 1147 

Teng Chang, 964 

Teng Chen, 1280 

Teng Ch’eng, 889 

Teng Chi-k’un, 1280 

Teng Ch’iu, 87 

Teng I, 1281 

Teng K’o-ming, 1278 

Teng Mao-ch’i, 1275, 1298, 1364, 1583 

Teng Mao-pa, 1275 

Teng Ming, 1280 

Teng Ping, 1280 

Teng Po-sun, 1276 

Teng Shih, 1578 

Teng Shih-yang, 812 

Teng Shun-hsing, 1277 

Teng T’ing, 1280 

Teng T’ing-ts’ai, 1300 

Teng T’ing-tsan, 502 

Teng Tzu-ch’ang, 1200 

Teng Tzu-lung, 170, 965 

Teng Wen-ming, 1280 

Teng Yii, 61, 111, 348, 436, 536, 596, 605, 629, 713, 882, 
1079, 1277 

Teng Yi, 658 

Teng Yuan, 1280 

Teng Yiian-hsi, 84, 1280 

Teng Yiin-hsiao, 844 

T’eng Hsiang, 802 

T’eng Mao-shih, 1230 

Tensho Shtibun, 1159 

Terajima Rydan, 1356 

Terrenz, Johann, 33, 461, 863, 986, 1136, 1153, 1282, 
1295 
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Thohanbwa, see Ssu Hung-fa 

Thonganbwa, 1211 

Thuan Hoang-Dé, 26 

Ti-pao-nu, 1294 

Ti-wa-ta-ssu, 1112 

T’ieh Fu-an, 1285 

T’ieh Hsiian, 359, 1196, 1284 

T’ieh K’ang-an, 1285 

T’ieh-mu-tieh-er, 1290 

T’ien Chung, 1560 

T’ien Feng, 487 

Tien Hu, 1613 

T’ien I-heng, 1287 

T’ien Ju-ch’eng, 663, 1286 

T’ien-pao-nu, 1294 

Timur, 145, 360 

Ting Chih-lin, 5 

Ting Ho-nien, 1235, 1288 

Ting Hstian, 1276 

Ting Ju-k’uei, 1589 

Ting Pin (fl. 1380), 853 

Ting Pin (d. 1633), 1354 

Ting Ping, 74, 590, 1090, 1287 

Ting Tsan (cs 1517), 1289 

Ting Tsan (fl. 1554), 1289 

Ting Tz’u-lii, 1188, 1220 

Ting Wei-ning, 875 

Ting Ytieh-o, 1288 

Ting Yiin-p’eng, 213, 438, 1289, 1493 

To-er-chih-po, 1039, 1350 

T’o-ssu, 1056 

T’o-t’o Po-lo-chi, see Toyto Bolod 

Togh Temiir, 1290, 1319 

Toyoéi, 1293 

Toyon, 14, 416, 1035 

Toyon Temiir, 15, 118, 383, 724, 884, 1083, 1111, 1287, 
1290, 1464, 1600 

Toyto (1313-55), 99, 382, 1292, 1564 

Toytd (d. 1410), 1028 

Toyto Bolod, 15, 500, 

Toyto-buqa, 14, 416, 1054, 1341 

Toyus Temiir, 17, 782, 789, 1293 

Tokiwa Daijé, 1112 

Tokugawa Ieyasu, 732, 863, 1146 

Tomita, K., 838 

Torii Hisayasu, 1483 

Tor6-bolod, 19 

Tou, Empress, 1025 

Tou Jung, 727 

Toyin Temiir, 726 

Tran Cao, 1031 

Tran Chan, 1031 

Tran Khoan, 188 

Tran Minh-téng, 800 

Tran-nguy, 66, 146, 653 

Tran Nguyén-han, 797 

Tran Qui-khoang, 66, 146, 653, 793 

Tran Thién-binh, 361, 799 

Trigault, Elie, 1295 

Trigault, Niklaas, 32, 471, 986, 1153, 1282, 1294 

Trigault, Phillippe, 1295 

Trinh Duy-san, 1031 

Trinh Kiem, 1033 

Ts’ai Ch’en, 957 
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Ts’ai Ching (1046-1126), 52 

Ts’ai Ching (d. 1555), see Chang Ching 

Ts’ai Fu-i, 1246 

Ts’ai Hsiang, 52 

Ts’ai Hsien-ch’en, 1141 

Ts’ai Hsin, 688 

Ts’ai Ju-nan, 1113 

Ts’ai, Lady, 846 

Ts’ai Pin, 1600 

Ts’ai Sheng, 1346 

Ts’ai Yii, 990, 1368 

Ts’ai Yung, 649 

Tsang Hsien, 309, 592, 1515 

Tsang Mou-hsiin, 177, 1051, 1058, 1064 

Ts’ang-yung, 896 

Ts’ao Chao, 1296 

Ts’ao Chi-hsiang, 290, 296, 562, 614, 616, 686, 712, 820, 
1018, 1203, 1298, 1364, 1511, 1530, 1610 

Ts’ao Ch’i, 836 

Ts’ao Chia, 844, 1545 

Ts’ao Chih-po, 994, 1091, 1395 

Ts’ao Ch’in, 767, 821, 1298, 1509, 1524 

Ts’ao Feng, 1174, 1256 

Ts’ao Hstieh-ch’eng, 143, 152, 858 

Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’iian, 549, 597, 1051, 1299, 1326, 1532, 1607 

Ts’ao Hua-ch’un, 1475 

Ts’ao I, 1341 

Ts’ao I-kuei, 104 

Ts’ao Jung, 829, 1240, 1385, 1446 

Ts’ao Shen, 1302 

Ts’ao Ti, 1296 

Ts’ao Ts’ao, 1299 

Ts’ao Tsu, 75 

Ts’ao Tuan, 425, 626, 1015, 1302 

Ts’ao Yin, 1065 

Ts’ao Yii, 1302 

Ts’ao Yii-pien, 1141, 1332, 1474 

Ts’ao Yuian, 269 

Ts’en Mao-jen, 177 

Ts’en Meng, 1414 

Ts’en Yung-pin, 721 

Tseng Ch’i, 806, 888 

Tseng Ch’i-hsin, see Han-shih 

Tseng Chien, 881 

Tseng Ching, 1167 

Tseng Ch’u-ch’ing, 4 

Tseng Ch’un, 1305 

Tseng Hsien, 253, 530, 632, 998, 1303, 1588 

Tseng I-pen, 917, 927, 1328 

Tseng Kung, 1398 

Tseng Kuo-fan, 224 

Tseng Lu, 1386 

Tseng Sheng-wu, 104 

Tseng Te-chao, see Semedo 

Tseng Tsung, 493 

Tseng T’ung-heng, 240 

Tseng Yu-ho, see Ecke 

Tso Ch’u-ying, 1307 

Tso Chiin-pi, 101, 1618 

Tso Kuang-chi, 1307 

Tso Kuang-hsien, 1307 

Tso Kuang-tou, 704, 1068, 1305, 1452, 1569 

Tso Kuei, 648, 1450 

Tso Liang-yii, 564, 946, 1540 
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Tso-shih, 841 

Tso Tsai, 1308 

Tso Tsung-ying, 870 

Tsong-kha-pa, 9, 412, 413, 1308 

Tsou Che, 88 

Tsou Fu-yiian, 1397 

Tsou Hsien, 1310 

Tsou I, 63 

Tsou Kuan-kuang, 738 

Tsou Lu, 506 

Tsou P’u-sheng, 186, 601 

Tsou Shan, 1311 

Tsou Shou-i, 682, 1011, 1104, 1281, 1310, 1354 

Tsou Shu-jung, 1467 

Tsou Te-han, 1311 

Tsou Te-p’u, 1311 

Tsou Te-yung, 1311 

Tsou Wei-lien, 563 

Tsou Wen-sheng, 903 

Tsou Ying-lung, 620, 925, 1114 

Tsou Yiian-piao, 58, 128, 138, 273, 456, 507, 702, 737, 824, 
847, 977, 1068, 1274, 1312, 1324, 1452, 1468, 1547, 1568 

Tsu-shan, 1314 

Tsu Ch’eng-hsiin, 832 

Ts’ui Ch’eng-hsiu, 707, 1306 

Ts’ui Hsien, 1431 

Ts’ui Hu, 1064 

Ts’ui Kung, 1174, 1558 

Ts’ui Tan, 1628 

Ts’ui Te, 486 

Ts’ui T’ung, 671 

Ts’ui Wen-sheng, 705, 1453 

Ts’ui Yen-fu, 1392 

Ts’ui Yiian, 1588 

Tsung Ch’en, 578, 846, 992, 1318, 1400 

Tsung Chou, 1318 

Tsung-kao, 1637 

Tsung-mi, 323 

Tsung-lo, 424, 1315, 1319, 1562 

Ts’ung-shen, 1163 

Tu, imperial consort (d. 1554), 320 

Tu Ang, 1322 

Tue 1822 

Tu Ch’iung, 371, 1234, 1321 

Tu Ch’un-sheng, 219 

Tu Fu, 189, 212, 429, 623, 770, 841, 923, 1117, 1366 

Tu Hsii, 219 

Tu Hung-yii, 946 

Tu Ju-chen, 375 

Tu Li-te, 1022 

Tu Lin, 365 

Tu Mu, 372, 592, 1174, 1322, 1629 

Tu Ning, 691 

Tu Sung, 967 

Tu Tsun-tao, 486 

Tu Ying-k’uei, 978 

Tu Yui (222-84), 127 

Tu Yt (d. 1397), 1321 

Tu Yung-ch’i, 940 

T’u Chiao, 1324 

T’u Chieh, 639, 1391 

Tu Chung-lii, 620 

T’u Chiin, 1324 

T’u Hsiin, 1327 
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IBD S62 Van Spiere, Pierre, 2 

T’u Pen-chiin, 597 Varo, Francisco, 26 

T’u Shu-fang, 344, 432, 1327 Vath, Alfons, 1155 

T’u Ta-ch’un, 1326 Vays Khan, 416, 479 

T’u Ta-shan, 1324 Velasco, Luis de, 1131 

T’u Tse-min, 1328 Vello (or Bello), Manuel, 27 

T’u Wen-hsiu, 831 Veracruz, Alonso de, 1132 

T’u Yao-se, 1326 Verbiest, Ferdinand, 1155, 1381 

T’u Ying-chiin, 1327 y Verhaeren, H. 986, 1296 

Tu Yung, 268, 1324 Verhult, Adam, 873 

Tuan, Ts’ao, consort, 321 Vieyra, Christovao, 1124 

Tuan Ch’ao-yung, 771, 1267 Vimalakirti, 516 

Tuan Chien, 618 

Tuan Ku-yen, 460 Wada Sei, 78, 1129 

Tucci, G., 482 Waerwijck, Wijbrand van, 583, 1193 

Tulisen, 1129 Waley, Arthur, 611, 1483 

Tumen, 6 Wan An, 233, 652, 1119, 1162 

Tiimen Jasaytu gayan, 326 - Wan Che, 1277 

Tung Cheng, 1491 Wan-che Hu-tu, see Oljei Quduq 


Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, 34, 94, 143, 191, 214, 538, 541, 734, 774, Wan Ch’ien-fu, 1338 
786, 828, 861, 994, 1003, 1013, 1073, 1093, 1122, 1145, | Wan Ching, 237, 707 


1221, 1261, 1290, 1388, 1422, 1493, 1637 Wan Chung, 1337 
Tung Ch’uan-ts’e, 710 Wan Ch’ung, 1130 
Tung Chung-shu, 11, 649 Wan-li emperor, see Chu I-chiin 
Tung Fen, 718 Wan Kuei, 1335 
Tung Fu-piao, 1404 Wan Kuei-fei, 231, 300, 314, 376, 896, 963, 1335, 1417, 1458 
Tung Hsing, 660 Wan Kung, 997 
Tung I-yiian, 171, 823, 966 Wan Ling-ch’un, 1337 
Tung Ku, 1102 Wan Pang-fu, 1338 
Tung Lun, 555 Wan Piao, 1276, 1337, 1628 
Tung Pin, 1329 Wan Pin, 1337 
Tung-shan, 840, 1066 Wan Shang-lieh, 83 
Tung Ssu-chang, 1329 Wan Sheng, 1070 
Tung Ssu-chao, 1329 Wan Shih-te, 1452 
Teng Ssu-ch’eng, 1329 Wan Ssu-t’ung, 150, 1476 
Tung Ssu-hsin, 1329 Wan Ta-fu, 1338 
Tung Sui, 1385 Wan T’ai, 1338 
Tung Tao-ch’un, 1329 Wan Tung, 1336 
Tung Wei, 176 Wan Wei, 856 
Tung Yuan, 136, 677, 1176, 1394 Wan Wen, 1337 
Tung Yiieh (cs 1469), 259 Wan Wu, 1337 
Tung Yiieh (1620-86), 1330 Wan Yii-shan, 1266 
Tung Yin, 1414 Wang, Empress (d. 1620), 208, 337, 1377 
Tung Yung, 1608 Wang, Empress (d. 1507), 296 
T’ung Chi, 107 Wang, Empress (d. 1518) 300, 1336 
T’ung-jung, 493, 1020 Wang, Empress-dowager (d. 1651), see Helena 
T’ung-ts’ang, see Tung Shan Wang An, 151, 705, 1475, 1568 
T’ung-wen, 1608 Wang An-shih, 251, 387, 394, 430, 445, 494, 1373, 1398, 1512 
Tzu-chiung, 1167 Wang, Anna, Empress, 723 
Tzu-kung, 848 Wang Ao (1384-1467), 299, 1233, 1340, 1360, 1558 
Tz’u-sheng, see Li-shih Wang Ao 4£ (1450-1524) 18, 76, 392, 552, 599, 661, 693, 

821, 1174, 1343, 1486, 1517 
Ueda Akinari, 407 Wang Ch’ai, 112 
Ukita Naoie, 729 Wang Chang, 283 
Ulugh-beg, 144 Wang Ch’ang, 439 
Ulus-bolod, 18, 683 Wang Chao, 1446 
Urban VIII, Pope, 26, 1075 Wang Chao-yung, 683, 1343 
Urdaneta, Andrés de, 1131 Wang Ch’ao-yung, 1343 
Ursis, Sabatino de, 4, 1158, 1331 Wang Che, 108, 992 
Wang Chen, 67, 247, 289, 295, 417, 508, 561, 617, 688, 711, 

Vagnoni, Alfonso, 1136, 1157, 1177, 1294, 1332 756, 820, 867, 943, 971, 1210, 1298, 1347, 1349, 1359, 


Valat, Jean, 28 1417, 1438, 1460, 1528, 1537, 1608 
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Wang Chen (fl. 1450), 1438 

Wang Chen (d. 1518), 1336 

Wang Chen-ch’ing, 1101 

Wang Cheng (1439-95), 841 

Wang Cheng (fl. 1650), 1116, 1153, 1283, 1296 

Wang Cheng-hsien (fl. 1573), 242 

Wang Cheng-i, 674, 1414 

Wang Ch’eng-yii, 1419 

Wang Chi §% (1378-1460), 75, 290, 297, 755, 1050, 1210, 
1348, 1349, 1455 

Wang Chi #& (1498-1583), 84, 110, 155, 241, 271, 549, 674, 
718, 808, 874, 977, 979, 981, 1098, 1102, 1192, 1253, 1339, 
1351, 1383, 1449 

Wang Chi (1433-1503), 268 

Wang Chi (cs 1589), 1568 

Wang Chi-ch’ien, 541, 829, 1073, 1092, 1474 

Wang Chi-kuang, 1554 

Wang Chi-mei, 1388 

Wang Chi-mu, 846 

Wang Ch’i, 549, 979, 1271, 1355 

Wang Ch’i-tsung, 78 

Wang Chia-p’ing, 1377 

Wang Chiao-hua-ti, 1066 

Wang Chieh, 1122 

Wang Chien (1520-90), 1448 

Wang Chien (1598-1677), 1122, 1402 

Wang Ch’ien, 1396 

Wang Ch’ien-ch’u, 679 

Wang Chih (fl. 1479), j£iB, 160, 301, 508, 537, 576, 890, 897, 
958, 1028, 1162, 1336, 1357, 1458, 1520, 1522, 1558, 1622 

Wang Chih (1379-1462) -— 7, 1027, 1342, 1358, 1591 

Wang Chih (d. 1386), 641 

Wang Chih (d. 1559), 374, 634, 1004, 1045, 1617 

Wang Chih-chen, 151 

Wang Chih-heng, 240 

Wang Chih-jui, 676 

Wang Chih-kao, 455 

Wang Chih-ming, 1435 

Wang Chih-ping, 936 

Wang Chih-teng, 79, 89, 180, 1361 

Wang Chih-ts’ai, 705 

Wang Chih-yuan, 1385 

Wang Chin, 1363 

Wang Chin (fi. 1556), 318 

Wang Ching, 1351 

Wang Ch’ing, 1613 

Wang Ching-ch’en, 702 

Wang Ching-hung, 195, 285, 522, 656, 1364 

Wang Ch’ing-lien, 1365 

Wang Chiu-ssu, 692, 835, 842, 1366 

Wang Ch’iung, 311, 1367, 1411 

Wang Cho, 1399 

Wang Chon, see Kongmin 

Wang Chu (d. 1501), 1342 

Wang Chu (cs 1521), 721 

Wang Chi, 721, 841 

Wang Chuan, 104 

Wang Chun, 758 

Wang Ch’un, see Ch’en Lin 

Wang Chung (1395-1447), 841 

Wang Chung (d. 1400), 1449 

Wang Chung-min, 370 

Wang Ch’ung, 34, 255, 393, 662, 1257, 1368, 1473 

Wang Ch’ung (cs 1529), 1373 
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Wang Ch’ung-ku, 7, 55, 103, 168, 326, 366, 455, 463, 1129, 
1254, 1369, 1527, 1621 

Wang Ch’ung-wu, 119, 356, 404 

Wang Ch’ung-yeh, 1373 

Wang En, 841 

Wang Fan-ch’en, 719 

Wang Feng, 136 

Wang Fu, 1093, 1374, 1394 

Wang Hao-hsien, 588 

Wang Hao-wen, 1305 

Wang Heng, 1172, 1378, 1425 

Wang Ho, 749 

Wang Hsi (fl. 1448), 1529 

Wang Hsi (fl. 1449), 1523 

Wang Hsi-chih, 64, 396, 436, 541, 1396 

Wang Hsi-chiieh, 11, 128, 188, 328, 425, 587, 719, 737, 760, 
768, 875, 1058, 1172, 1219, 1324, 1376, 1401, 1407, 1425, 
1567 

Wang Hsi-shan, 1379 

Wang Hsiang-ch’ien, 464, 1533 

Wang Hsiang-hst, 1482 

Wang Hsiao, 892 

Wang Hsien (cs 1490), 1419, 1432 

Wang Hsien (d. 1514), 297, 963 

Wang Hsien (cs 1523), 1566, 1628 

Wang Hsien-chih, 64 

Wang Hsin-i (cs 1613), 88 

Wang Hsin-i (fl. 1936), 937 

Wang Hsing, 266 

Wang Hsiian, 1449 

Wang Hsiian-i, 1427 

Wang Hua, 1408 

Wang Hua-chen, 522, 1068 

Wang Huai-ch’i, 1423 

Wang Huan (fl. 1422), 14 

Wang Huan (cs 1496), 942 

Wang Hung (1413-88), 495, 500, 1105 

Wang Hung (cj 1468), 1019 

Wang Hung (cs 1502), 525 

Wang Hung-hst, 397 

Wang Hung-hui, 32, 1039 

Wang Hung-ju, 618 

Wang I (1303-54), 90 

Wang I (d. 1374), see Wang Wei 

Wang I (cs 1456), 1438 

Wang I (1476-1517), 1346 

Wang I (fl. 1540), 1355 

Wang I-ch’en, 1262 

Wang I-ch’i, 1304 

Wang Ju, 1366 

Wang Ju-hsiin, 739 

Wang Jui, 1620 

Wang Jui-nan, 565 

Wang K’ai, 630, 1264 

Wang Kao, 81 

Wang Ken, 272, 514, 818, 975, 1012, 1310, 1354, 1382, 1414, 
1496, 1635 

Wang Ken (1278-1348), 243, 674, 1395 

Wang K’en-t’ang, 1140 

Wang K’o-k’uan, 1385 

Wang K’o-yii, 1387 

Wang Ku-hsiang, 1473 

Wang Kuang-lu, 1247 

Wang Kuang-yang, 391, 639, 852, 934, 1264, 1389 
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Wang Kuei, 1449 

Wang Kuei-t’ung, 1365 

Wang Kuo-ch’i, 1392 

Wang Kuo-kuang, 82, 104 

Wang Kuo-wei, 306, 1427 

Wang Kuo-yung, 854 

Wang Li, 1531 

Wang Li-ku, 1406 

Wang Liang, 650 

Wang Liang-pin, 1427 

Wang Liang-yii, 1444 

Wang Lin (fl. 1446), 1348, 

Wang Lin (cs 1499), 1442 

Wang Ling, 749 ; 

Wang Liu, 1362 

Wang Liu-men, 62 

Wang Lun, 970 

Wang Mang, 681, 1265 

Wang Meng, 137, 164, 266, 436, 677, 734, 994, 1091, 1175, 
1258, 1375, 1392 

Wang Meng-hsiang, 1376 

Wang Mien, 1395 

Wang Mov-lin, 1387 

Wang Mu-jih, 676 

Wang Ning (d. 1411), 1101 

Wang Ning (cs 1556), 976 

Wang P’an, 1137, 1148 

Wang Pang, 1351 

Wang Pao-pao, see K6k6 Temiir 

Wang Pi (d. 1394 or ’95), 470, 791 

Wang Pi (1511-87), 1354, 1383 

Wang Pi-wen, 1112 

Wang Pin, 1563 

Wang Ping, 189, 1532 

Wang Po, 77, 594, 1207 

Wang Po-chen, 1358 

Wang P’o (cj 1372), 1436 

Wang Sai-yti, 516 

Wang San-pao, see Wang Ching-hung 

Wang Sen, 587 

Wang Shan (fl. 1442), 1347, 1376 

Wang Shan, 1376 

Wang Shen, 1446 

Wang Shen-chung, 460, 846, 1254, 1398 

Wang Shih (1439-1506), 881 

Wang Shih (fl. 1480), 1458 

Wang Shih-ch’ang, 1441 

Wang Shih-chen, 45, 51, 64, 76, 78, 155, 179, 299, 318, 372, 
439, 449, 458, 461, 477, 515, 516, 528, 540, 548, 578, 645, 
656, 672, 760, 846, 880, 916, 925, 961, 997, 1002, 1073, 
1110, 1192, 1198, 1217, 1258, 1318, 1324, 1361, 1376, 1399, 
1406, 1425, 1428, 1443, 1449, 1489, 1504, 1515, 1532, 1586, 
1606, 1634, 1635 

Wang Shih-chen, 694, 846, 1056, 1117, 1121, 1300, 1607 

Wang Shih-ch’i (cs 1583), 1441, 1555 

Wang Shih-ch’i (cs 1589), 1402 

Wang Shih-chieh, 98, 1416 

Wang Shih-chiin, 1402 

Wang Shih-chung, 446 

Wang Shih-hsing, 128, 1324, 1405, 1441 

Wang Shih-min, 179, 1122, 1376 

Wang Shih-mou, 439, 922, 1402, 1406, 1426, 1429 

Wang Shih-su, 1361, 1402 

Wang Shih-sung, 1441 
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Wang Shih-yang, 151 

Wang Shou (fl. 1350), 1446 

Wang Shou (cs 1526), 1369 

Wang Shou-jen, 36, 46, 110, 112, 120, 143, 148, 155, 176, 192, 
227, 241, 245, 271, 310, 441, 445, 458, 514, 524, 569, 572, 
591, 609, 618, 619, 624, 626, 645, 662, 670, 673, 702, 719, 
743, 749, 757, 808, 818, 842, 860, 874, 895, 921, 975, 980, 
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1440, 1449, 1455, 1500, 1507, 1518, 1523, 1544, 1547, 1582, 
1625, 1635 

Wang Shou-mai, 1578 

Wang Shu, 250, 378, 490, 652, 1118, 1174, 1238, 1416, 1522 

Wang Shu-ch’eng, 1361 

Wang Shu-ho, 21 

Wang Shu-kao, 822 

Wang Shu-ku, 701 

Wang Sok, 1594 

Wang Ssu-chih, 228 

Wang Ssu-i, 1356 

Wang Ssu-jen, 1420 

Wang Ta-ytian, 1026 

Wang Tak, 1601 

Wang Tao, 81, 671, 921 

Wang Tao-chen, 425, 1192, 1324, 1401, 1407, 1425 

Wang Tao-hsing, 205 

Wang Tao-hui, 439 

Wang Tao-kuan, 439, 1430 

Wang Tao-k’un, 78, 214, 222, 439, 647, 1245, 1403, 1427 

Wang Te-lin, 1340 

Wang T’eng-ch’eng, 372 

Wang Thaddaeus, 25 

Wang T’i-ch’ien, 951 

Wang Ting, 650 

Wang Ting-chtieh, 1376 

Wang T’ing, 1117 

Wang T’ing-ch’en, 1442 

Wang T’ing-hsiang, 447, 519, 590, 842, 1431, 1434, 1518 

Wang T’ing-huai, 1442 

Wang To, 1434 

Wang Tsai-kung, 344 

Wang Tse-min, 1387 

Wang Tseng (fl. 1500), 75 

Wang Tseng (d. 1505), 1431 

Wang Tso, 1436 

Wang Tso (d. 1375), 1216 

Wang Tso (fl. 1402), 686 

Wang Tso (cs 1427), 1297 

Wang Tso (1440-1512), 912 

Wang Tso (d. 1543), 1449 

Wang Tso, 773 

Wang Ts’ou, 114 

Wang Tsung-mu, | 20, 899, 1044, 1104, 1400, 1405, 1438, 1463 

Wang Tsung-tsai, 1441 

Wang Tsung-yen, 52 

Wang Ts’ung, 1128 

Wang T’u, 1446 

Wang Tung, 271, 1384 

Wang T’ung, 147, 281, 655, 794 

Wang T’ung-kuei, 1442 

Wang T’ung-ting, 1444 

Wang Tzu, 1359 

Wang Wan, 1579, 1627 

Wang Wang-kao, 918, 1133 
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Wang Wei, 468, 589, 698, 700, 1214, 1227, 1444, 1551 
Wang Wei (701-61), 89, 240, 539, 1378 
Wang Wei-chen, 320, 517 

Wang Wei-chien, 722, 828 

Wang Wen, 1447, 1531 

Wang Wen (cs 1421), 296, 617, 970, 1610, 1630 
Wang Wen-chih, 1192 

Wang Wen-lu, 513, 659, 1449 

Wang Wen-sheng, 212 

Wang Wen-yen, 741 

Wang Wu-chiu, 1435 

Wang Wu-yai, 676 

Wang Yang-ming, see Wang Shou-jen 
Wang Yeh, 620 

Wang Yen-chao, 1346 

Wang Yen-che, 1346 

Wang Yen-ling, 1346 

Wang Yen-su, 1346 

Wang Yen-tse, 1444 

Wang Yin, 34 

Wang Ying, 806, 1361 

Wang Ying-chen, 1352 

Wang Ying-chi, 1352 

Wang Ying-chiao, 1451 

Wang Ying-hsin, 1386 

Wang Ying-hsiung, 1469 

Wang Ying-pin, 1352 

Wang Yo (King Kong-yang), 260, 1601 
Wang Yu, 1347 

Wang Yu (1384-1441), 432 

Wang Ydi (d. 1560), 203, 375, 1004, 1254, 1399, 1406 
Wang Yi-ching, 100 

Wang Yii-ling, 608 

Wang Yii-shan, 1462 

Wang Yii-sheng, 1345 

Wang Yi-ying, 668 

Wang Yuan, 1389 

Wang Yiian-ch’i, 1261, 1376 

Wang Yiuan-han, 329 

Wang Yiian-ting, 1385 

Wang Yiieh (d. 1506), 943, 1454 

Wang Yiieh (1423-99), 495, 1106, 1455, 1621 
Wang Yung (d. 1558), 1376 

Wang Yung (fl. 1646), 1435 

Wang Yung (fl. 1957), 78, 206, 758 
Wang Yung-chi, 477 

Wang Yung-kuang, 484, 1468, 1474 
Wei Cheng, 394 

Wei Chi, 1460 

Wei Ch’i (cs 1404), 1460 

Wei Chiao, 204, 990, 1625 

Wei Ching, 690, 1622 

Wei Ch’ing, 1252 


Wei Chung-hsien, 4, 94, 130, 161, 176, 237, 265, 270, 274, 
330, 445, 459, 484, 508, 522, 575, 706, 740, 774, 775, 827, 
838, 849, 951, 1015, 1068, 1087, 1177, 1299, 1305, 1313, 


1388, 1422, 1468, 1475, 1493, 1494, 1568, 1571 
Wei Chiian, 160 
Wei Chung-ytian, 1395 
Wei Hsiang, 205, 760. 
Wei Hsiang-ch’ien, 1154 
Wei Hsing, 898 
Wei Hstieh-ch’ti, 30 
Wei Hsteh-tseng, 831 
Wei Hung-mien, 228 
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Wei Kuan, 698 

Wei Kuei, 1460 

Wei Liang-fu, 893, 1462 

Wei Liang-fu (cs 1526), 1463 

Wei Liao-weng, 11 

Wei-mo-chieh, see Vimalakirti 

Wei Pin, 308, 1544 

Wei Shih-yung, 1170 

Wei Su, 435, 589, 1386, 1395, 1464 

Wei Ta-chung, 174, 237, 275, 708, 1306 

Wei Wen-k’uei, 1154 

Wei Yu, 1466 

Wei Yu, 1466 

Wei Yiin-chen, 104, 737, 822, 847 

Wei Yiin-chung, 736 

Wen (Han emperor), 340 

Wen, duke of Chin, 127 

Wen-ch’ang, 1430 

Wen Ch’ang-chiin, 1302 

Wen Chao-chih, 405 

Wen Chen-heng, 1469 

Wen Chen-meng, 238, 344, 1167, 1467 

Wen Cheng-ming, 34, 51, 89, 179, 236, 257, 304, 371, 393, 
405, 516, 542, 569, 656, 661, 670, 956, 990, 1058, 1093, 
1117, 1174, 1233, 1256, 1361, 1368, 1375, 1394, 1462, 1467, 
1471 

Wen Ch’eng, 1469 

Wen Chi, 1476 

Wen Chia, 405, 1362, 1473 

Wen Ch’un, 332, 1181 

Wen Fei, 1117 

Wen Fong, 355, 1092 

Wen Hsiang-ch’ing, 714 

Wen Hui, 1471 

Wen-jen Kuei, 1002 

Wen-jen Meng-chi, 1225 

Wen K’an, 1476 

Wen Lin, 1174, 1256, 1471 

Wen P’eng, 180, 405, 1467, 1473 

Wen Pi, see Wen Cheng-ming 

Wen Ping, 540, 1469 

Wen Po-jen, 1467, 1473 

Wen Shen, 1471 

Wen Shu, 1473 

Wen-shu, see Manjusrt 

Wen T’i-jen, 238, 277, 483, 1423, 1435, 1469, 1474, 1541 

Wen T’ien-hsiang, 806, 1270, 1467, 1471, 1608 

Wen T’ing-yiin, 1551 

Wen Ts’ung-ch’ang, 1473 

Wen-wang (Chou dynasty), 912, 1498 

Wen Yen, 1475 

Wen Yen-po, 495 

Wen Yi-jen, 1476 

Wen Yitian-shan, 1362 

Weng Cheng-ch’un, 212, 1331 

Weng Fang-kang, 372 

Weng, H. C., 1176 

Weng Wan-ta, 1304, 1366, 1621 

Werabhumi (West King), 196 

Wierx, Antoine, 214 

Wierx, Jerome, 214 

Wikramawarddhana (East King), 196 

Williams, S. Wells, 363 

Wo-men-la, 1441 

Won Kyon, 169 
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Wong, K. C., 864 Wu Ming-hstan, 1155 
WoOn’gyong, Queen, 1596 Wu No, 87, 612, 1491 
Wu, King (Chou dyn.), 394, 912 Wu Pao-hsiu, 142 
Wu, Emperor (Han dyn.), 325, 1053, 1445 Wu P’eng, 207, 718, 898 
Wu, Empress (624-705), 251 Wu Pin, 1290, 1492 
Wu, Empress (d. 1506), 300, 376, 1335 Wu P’ing, 917, 927, 1617 
Wu Ch’ang-shih (fl. 1643), 278 Wu P’u, 1497 
Wu Ch’ang-shih, 612 Wu San-kuei, 354, 494, 1446 
Wu Ch’ang-yiian, 52 Wu Shan, 898 
Wu Chen (1280-1354), 136, 304, 436, 734, 762, 1092, 1176 Wu Shan-ch’ing, see Mai-li-ku-ssu 
Wu Chen (1328-79), 1249 Wu Shan-yen, 45 
Wu Ch’en, 43, 428, 1642 Wu Sheng, 278, 1494 
Wu Ch’eng, 1478 Wu Shih, 659 
Wu Ch’eng (1249-1333), 126, 394, 1464, 1491, 1496 Wu Shih-lai, 710 
Wu Ch’eng-en, 760, 1339, 1479, 1613 Wu Shou, 1487 
Wu-chi, 1163 Wu-ssu-ta, 1317 
Wu Ch’i, 34 Wu Ssu-tao, 1317 
Wu Ch’i-chen, 137 Wu Sung, 946 
Wu Chieh, 1479 Wu T’ai-su, 1396 
Wu Chien, 583 Wu Tan, 671 
Wu Chih-yiian, 174 Wu T’ang, 1492 
Wu Chin, 1299 Wu Tao-hsitian, 263 
Wu Ching-tzu, 396, 1466 Wu Tao-nan, 192, 545, 1095, 1506, 1568 
Wu Chiin, 1523 Wu Tao-tzu, 676, 1493 
Wu Ch’un, 1491 Wu T’i, 1495 
Wu Chung, 688, 1483 Wu T’ing-chii, 156, 619 
Wu Chung (fi. 1409), 1365 Wu T’ing-yii, 438 
Wu Chung-hsing, 138, 1376 Wu Tsun-chou, 1479 
Wu Chung-kuei, 839 Wu Tui, 181, 610 
Wu Chung-ming, 1141 Wu-wang, 912, 993 
Wu Ch’ung, 953 Wu Wei-chung, 833 
Wu Ch’ung-yiieh, 669 Wu Wei-shan, 1289 
Wu Fu, 1552 Wu Wei-yeh, 946, 1122, 1167, 1240 
Wu Han, 41, 478, 640, 754 Wu Wei-yiieh, 1400 
Wu Hsi-meng, 763 Wu Wen-chung, see Wu Pin 
Wu Hsiang-feng, 1495 Wu Wen-ting, 903, 1412 
Wu Hsiao-kuang, 1627 Wu Yang, 1578 
Wu Hsien, 1485 Wu Yen-ming, 294 
Wu Hsiu, 542 Wu Ying, 1479 
Wu Hsitian, 1487 Wu Ying-chi, 1476 
Wu Hsiieh-yen, 21 Wu Yu-jen, 1071 
Wu Hsiin, 955 Wu Yu-yiin, 600 
Wu Hui, 1485 Wu Yii (cs 1124), 1060 
Wu Hung (fl. 1350), 1278 Wu Yi, 1326 
Wu I (fl. 1452), 1486 Wu Yii (cs 1475), 1473 
Wu I (fl. 1523), 1222 Wu Yii-fu, 1627 
Wu Jen-ch’en, 1062 Wu Yii-mei, 178 
Wu Jen-tu, 1496 Wu Yii-pi, 84, 153, 293, 625, 675, 985, 989, 1496, 1497 
Wu Jui, 1479 Wu Yiian-ch’i, 1063 
Wu Kuan, 170, 662 Wu Yiian-lai, 1495 
Wu K’uan, 268, 371, 393, 552, 628, 1096, 1174, 1233, 1256, | Wu Yuian-ts’ui, 1627 
1322, 1346, 1471, 1487, 1522 Wu Yiieh, 1496 
Wu Kuang, 170 Wu Yiin, 1317, 1446 
Wu Kuei-fang, 1109 Wu-yiin, 1317 
Wu Kuei-sen, 709 Wu Yung (1399-1475), 1487 
Wu Kuo-ch’i, 584 Wu Yung, 127 


Wu Kuo-lun, 578, 846, 1013, 1318, 1400, 1407, 1443, 1489 Wylie, Alexander, 207, 622 
Wu Kuo-ying, 1387 


Wu Lai, 430, 1225, 1234 Xavier, Francisco, 472, 1206, 1334 
Wu Liang, 1523 Xavier, Jerome, 472 

Wu Lien-teh, 864 

Wu Lin, 592 Ya-jo-li-kuei, 1207 

Wu-ma-er, 1288 Ya-lan (fl. 1473), 480 

Wu Mei, 380 Ya-lan (fl. 1528), 1038 


Wu Meng-ch’i, 693 Yagisawa Hajime, 694 
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Yamana Ujikiyo, 1644 

Yang, consort, 305 

Yang, Emperor (Sui), 391, 1615 

Yang Ai, 506 

Yang Bayan, 101 

Yang Chan, 1525 

Yang Chao, 1520 

Yang Chao-chi, 588 

Yang Ch’ao-tseng, 1542 

Yang Ch’ao-tung, 1555 

Yang Chen, 1365 

Yang Ch’en, 1545 

Yang Chi, 106, 266, 595, 696, 1501 

Yang Chi (fl. 1440), 1537 

Yang Chi-sheng, 48, 110, 405, 433, 573, 579, 1318, 1400, 1489, 
1503, 1506, 1590 

Yang Ch’i-yiian, 978, 1505, 1547 

Yang Chieh, 1401 

Yang Chien, 1354 

Yang Ching (d. 1382), 641 

Yang Ching (cj 1423), 1516 

Yang Ching-hsing, 1535 

Yang Chiu-tse, 373 

Yang Ch’uan-fen, 1505 

Yang Chiieh, 475, 1506 

Yang Ch’un, 1534, 1542 

Yang Ch’un-yui, 1547 

Yang Chiin-ch’ing, 1528 

Yang Chtin-min, 1527 

Yang Chiin-shih, 1528 

Yang Ch’ung, 1522 

Yang En-shou, 1427 

Yang Fang-heng, 732 

Yang Han, 1070 

Yang Hao, 169, 336, 967 

Yang Heng, 1545 

Yang Ho (cs 1604), 1538, 1566 

Yang Ho (fl. 1615), 619 

Yang Hsi-min, 619 

Yang Hsien, 852, 883, 910, 934, 1024, 1390 

Yang Hsin, 1199 

Yang Hsin-min, 660 

Yang Hsing-hsiang, 404 

Yang Hsiung, 394, 1450 

Yang Hsu, 620 

Yang Hsiian (1425-1478), 712, 1298, 1510 

Yang Hsiian (fl. 1426-64), 1508 

Yang Hstian (d. 1497), 1513 

Yang Hstian (cs 1544), 1527 

Yang Hsiin-chi, 371, 661, 1346, 1513 

Yang Hua, 1520 

Yang I, 1239 

Yang I-ch’ing, 18, 69, 111, 310, 511, 524, 552, 669, 757, 841, 
945, 1010, 1415, 1516, 1543, 1621 

Yang Jung, 14, 234, 280, 289, 340, 341, 364, 526, 531, 555, 
567, 527, 644, 665, 688, 865, 1348, 1519, 1535, 1569 

Yang Jung (d. 1606), 193, 332 

Yang Kuang-hsien, 30, 1155 

Yang Kung, 1520 

Yang Lien, 1068, 1522 

Yang Lien, 130, 484, 582, 704, 1306, 1468, 1569 

Yang-lien-chen-chia, 1466 

Yang Lien-sheng, 199 

Yang Mao, 1508 
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Yang Ming, 291, 420, 856, 1523 

Yang Ming (late Ming), 1510 

Yang Mu-ta-wu-ta, 1066 

Yang Nien-ju, 276 

Yang Pi, 1520 

Yang Po, 203, 632, 1098, 1114, 1525, 1588 

Yang Po-ch’eng, 1519 

Yang P’u, 62, 289, 339, 364, 666, 958, 1018, 1191, 1348, 1499, 
1519, 1537 

Yang Shan, 419, 855, 1528 

Yang Shan-sung, 1541 

Yang Shan-tzu, 1542 

Yang Shen, 34, 178, 549, 646, 667, 736, 1449, 1531, 1545 

Yang Shih, 154, 740 

Yang Shih-ch’i, 234, 280, 289, 338, 342, 364, 417, 531, 555, 
567, 627, 642, 644, 665, 688, 821, 865, 1018, 1119, 1192, 
1233, 1340, 1348, 1359, 1446, 1519, 1535 

Yang Shih-ch’iao, 1181 

Yang Shih-ching, 1520 

Yang Shou-ching, 1042 

Yang Shun, 203, 594 

Yang Ssu-ch’ang, 139, 564, 1435, 1477, 1538 

Yang T’ai, 1520 

Yang Tan, 1520 

Yang T’eng, 231 

Yang T’ing-ch’un, 1506 

Yang T’ing-ho, 68, 120, 232, 316, 524, 574, 667, 673, 680, 756, 
894, 902, 1153, 1367, 1414, 1517, 1531, 1542 

Yang T’ing-lan, 833 

Yang T’ing-yiin, 3, 33, 415, 462, 987, 1145, 1150, 1157, 1178, 
1333 

Yang Ts’ung (fl. 1503), 1524 

Yang Ts’ung (fl. 1465), 1530 

Yang Tuan, 1553 

Yang Tun, 1545 

Yang Tung, 1507, 1545 

Yang Tung-ming, 1546 

Yang Tzu-jung, 1511 

Yang Wan-che, 100, 629, 882, 1277 

Yang Wei, 128 

Yang Wei-chen, 102, 406, 1297, 1466, 1502, 1547 

Yang Wei-han, 1552 

Yang Wei-ts’ung, 1420 

Yang Wei-ytian, 484 

Yang Wen, 832 

Yang Wen-ts’ung, 1122, 1277 

Yang Wu, 1533 

Yang Ying-chao, 1520 

Yang Ying-lung, 172, 335, 444, 775, 823, 966, 1242, 1553 

Yang Yu, 505 

Yang Yu-jen, 1533, 1545 

Yang Yu-t’ing, 129, 739 

Yang Yuan (d. 1507), 942, 1512 

Yang Yiian (fl. 1592), 832 

Yanezawa, 94 

Yao, sage, 1310, 1382 

Yao Chi, 1564 

Yao Chin-yitian, 1566 

Yao Ch’in, 1561 

Yao Ch’un-ch’i, 1566 

Yao Ch’un-hsien, 1566 

Yao Ch’ung, 1518 

Yao Fu, 1560 

Yao Hsi-meng, 238, 1167, 1469 
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Yao Hstieh-min, 229 

Yao Hsiin, 1560 

Yao Jang, 1565 

Yao Kuang-hsiao, 362, 400, 424, 628, 696, 907, 1321, 1393, 
1561, 1639, 1644 

Yao K’uei, 300, 480, 756, 1105, 1160, 1438, 1557 

Yao Ming-kung, 562 

Yao Pi, 1558 

Yao Shih-lin, 997, 1451, 1559 

Yao Shou, 1560 

Yao Shun-mu, 1565 

Yao T’ing-mei, 1552 

Yao Tso-tuan, 1566 

Ye-ye, 1077 

Yeh Ch’ao-jung, 1567 

Yeh Ch’en, 91, 933, 1226 

Yeh Ch’eng-hsiieh, 1570 

Yeh Ch’i (fl. 1444), 1582 

Yeh Ch’i (1426-1501), 599 

Yeh Chung-ti, 1576 

Yeh Feng-ch’un, 1570 

Yeh Hsiang-kao, 4, 94, 129, 191, 265, 328, 484, 550, 706, 741, 
774, 1051, 1067, 1193, 1220, 1567, 1615 

Yeh Hsiao-luan, 1577 

Yeh Hsiao-wan, 1577 

Yeh Hsi-pa, 1583 

Yeh Hsieh, 1578 

Yeh Hsien-tsu, 406, 1570 

Yeh Hstian, 1570 

Yeh K’o-ch’eng, 638 

Yeh Kung-huan, 1582 

Yeh-lan, 1020 

Yeh-lii Ch’u-ts’ai, 885 

Yeh Meng-hsiung, 831 

Yeh Meng-te, 1570 

Yeh Pao-lin, 1570 

Yeh Po-chii, 1572 

Yeh Shao-jung, 1576 

Yeh Shao-yiian, 1576 

Yeh Shen, 837 

Yeh Sheng, 67, 293, 1100, 1233, 1343, 1364, 1417, 1456, 
1512, 1580 

Yeh Sheng (d. 1392), 641, 790 

Yeh Sheng (1435-94), 1582 

Yeh Shih-ch’eng, 1577 

Yeh Shih-jung, 1578 

Yeh Shih-kuan, see Yeh Hsieh 

Yeh T’ang, 374 

Yeh Te-hui, 1061, 1195, 1552 

Yeh Tsung-liu, 498, 1105, 1275, 1582 

Yeh Tui, 384 

Yeh Tzu-chi, 604 

Yeh Wan-wan, 1577 

Yeh-wang-kang, 1238 

Yelii Temiir, 790 

Yen Chen-chih, 1584 

Yen Chen-ch’ing, 11, 304, 1117 

Yen Chih, 1585 

Yen Chiin, 513, 975, 1385, 1505 

Yen Chung, 843 

Yen Hsi-shan, 114 

Yen Hung (cs 1517), 746 

Yen Hung (fl. 1565), 1590 

Yen I-shou, 68 
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Yen Jo-chu, 1060 

Yen K’o-chiin, 624, 1058 

Yen Ku, 1590 

Yen Kuang, 394 

Yen Ling-feng, 586 

Yen Mao-ch’ing, 475, 924 

Yen Nien, 1590 

Yen P’ei-wei, 276 

Yen Pen-shu, 1543 

Yen Shih-fan, 253, 365, 529, 573, 637, 710, 925, 1005, 1183, 
1254, 1399, 1586 

Yen-shou, 424 

Yen Ssu-ch’i, 874 

Yen Sung, 36, 45, 48, 53, 120, 132, 134, 180, 201, 202, 253, 
319, 513, 516, 529, 573, 579, 585, 594, 608, 620, 633, 683, 
710, 718, 749, 924, 949, 972, 983, 990, 1002, 1005, 1034, 
1097, 1113, 1183, 1190, 1218, 1254, 1267, 1304, 1318, 1399, 
1489, 1496, 1504, 1507, 1586 

Yen T’ieh-ku-ssu, see El Tegiis 

Yen T’ieh-mu-er, see El Temiir 

Yen Tsung-ta, 1160 

Yen Ts’ung-chien, 1347 

Yen Tun-i, 978 

Yen-tzu-yu, 87, 1492 

Yen Wang, 139 

Yen Wen-hui, 1333 

Yen Ying-lung, 583 

Yen Yii-hsi, 618 

Yestider, 1294 

Yi An-sa, 1597, 1598 

Yi Cha-ch’un, 1598 

Yi Chin, 1592 

Yi Chong, 150, 1593, 1598 

Yi Ch’un, 1598 

Yi Do, 1597 

Yi Haeng-ni, 1598 

Yi Han, 1598 

Yi Hon, 1591 

Yi Hyon-sok, 150, 171 

Yi Il, 833 

Yi In-im, 1602 

Yi Kum, 150 

Yi Pang-bon, 1594 

Yi Pang-gan, 1594 

Yi Pang-gwa, 1594, 1602 

Yi Pang-sok, 261, 1594 

Yi Pang-won, 261, 786, 1594, 1602 

Yi Pun, 170 

Yi Saek, 259 

Yi Song-gye, 259, 785, 1072, 1083, 1594, 1598 

Yi Sun-sin, 169, 730, 834 

Yi Ui, 1592 

Yi Yon, 730, 832, 1592 

Yin Cheng-mao, 167, 928 

Yin Ch’ien, 1622 

Yin Chih, 1500, 1509, 1525, 1538 

Yin Ch’ing, 1102 

Yin Hsien-ch’en, 277 

Yin Hstieh, 845 

Yin K’uei-ch’ang, 1604 

Yin Shao-hstian, 1604 

Yin Shih-tan, 55 

Yin Shou-heng, 80, 866, 1603 

Yin Yu-ju, 1604 
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Yin-yuan, see Lung Ch’i Yii Shen-hsing, 215, 1567, 1614 

Ying Chia, 908, 1043 Yui Shih-chi, 1596 

Ying-li, see Manda Bayin Yii Ta-yu, 47, 96, 180, 928, 965, 999, 1004, 1128, 1244, 1328, 
Ying-li La-wei, see Manda Bayin 1616 

Yon-tan rgya-mts’o, 9, 1604 Yii T’ai, 1624 

Yoshida Shoin, 817. Yu T’ing-yu, 1619 

Yoshikawa Kojiro, 1403 Yi Tsu, 1619 

Yoshimasa, 1159 Yii Ts’un-sheng, 1122 

Yoshimitsu, 85, 361, 1316, 1643 Yii T’ung-hai, 117, 909, 1618 
Yoshimochi, 361 Yu T’ung-yiian, 1619 

Yoshinori Akamatsu, 1643 Yii Tzu-chiin, 259, 690, 890, 959, 1457, 1620 
Yoshizumi, 1149 Yi Tzu-kao, 1618 

Youldang, 1028 Yu Wei, 1615 

Yu (General), 305 Yu Wen-po, 1270 

Yu Ch’iu, 257, 1290 Yii Yu, 626, 1624 

Yu Chii-ching, 39 Yu Yu-jen, 1392 

Yu Hae, 305 Yui Yi-li, 741 

Yu Hui-ch’un, 259 Yu Yuan, 1619 

Yu In-u, 1598 Yu Yuan-tsan, 1616 

Yu T’o, 1462 Yii Yiieh, 184 

Yu T’ung, 803 Yui Yiieh-ming, 944 

Yu Wen-hui, 1144 Yu Ytin-hsieh, 1504 

Yii (fl. 1352), 778 Yu Yung, 309 

Yii, sage, 1382 Yitian Ch’ang, 1558 

Yii An-ch’i, 1606 Yiian Ch’eng, 630 

Yu An-lan, 787 Yiian Chi-hsien, 1494 

Yii Chen, 625, 1623 Yiian Ch’i, 285 

Yii Chen-mu, 1322 Yiian Ch’i-shan, 1632 

Yu Cheng, 168 Yiian Chieh (723-72), 502 

Yui Ch’eng-en, 1623 Yiian Chieh (1417-77), 537, 1343, 1461 
Yu Ch’eng-hsun, 1624 Yiian Chih, 1626, 1628 

Yu Ch’eng-tsu, 1623 Yiian Ch’iu, 1627 

Yii Ch’eng-yeh, 1624 Yiian Chiung, 513, 1338, 1627, 1628 
Yii Chi, 126, 435, 1319, 1386 Yiian Ch’un, 475 

Yu Chi-teng, 443 Yiian Chung-ch’e, 1629, 1639 

Yii Chien, 418, 1471 Ytian Chung-tao, 408, 809, 846, 1635 
Yui Chien-hua, 1263 Yiian Ch’ung-huan, 238, 277, 483, 1475 


Yii Ch’ien, 247, 251, 291, 294, 433, 561, 612, 617, 660, 820, Ytian Hao, 1632 
890, 969, 1099, 1161, 1191, 1202, 1298, 1342, 1359, 1416, Yiian Hsiang (fl. 1495), 837 


1511, 1528, 1608, 1630 Yuan Hsiang, 1632 
Yu Ching, 1620 Yiian Hua-chung, 708 
Yt Ch’iung-yung, 1611 Yiian Huang, 129, 139, 914, 1576, 1632 
Yui Chun, 625 Yiian Hung-tao, 408, 610, 846, 1247, 1399, 1424, 1635 
Yii Ch’tieh, 436, 1234, 1389, 1466 Yiian Jan, 1462 
Yui Ch’un-hsi, 129, 739, 1143 Yiian Jen, 1632 
Yii Hsiang-tou, 1612 Yiian Jung, 568 
Yui Hsien (ca. 1388), 640 Yiian K’ang, 1532 
Yui Hsien (cs 1538), 461, 663, 1319 Yiian K’uei, 1640 
Yui Hsien-ch’ing, 1325 Yuan Kun, 1627 
Yui Hsin, 159, 531, 1326 Yiian Kung, 1562, 1638 
Yui Hu, 641 Yiian-lai, 493 
Yu Huan, 1624 Yuan Ming-shan, 126 
Yul 6585 7/5 Yiian Nien, 1627 
Yui I-cheng, 969 Yuan Pao, 1627 
Yu Kuang, 1611 Yuan Pao-huang, 1627 
Yu K’ung-chien, 678, 703, 739 Yiian Piao (fl. 1502), 1627 
Yu Lan, 637 Yuan Piao (cj 1558), 1627 
Yui Mien, 1202, 1611 Yiian Pin, 291, 418, 856, 1509, 1525 
Yu Min, 1616 Ytian Sheng, 406 
Yt Mou-hsiieh, 57 Yiian Shih-k’ai, 223 
Yu Mou-tzu, 1333 Yiian-sou, 423, 1314 
Yii Nan-shih, 1607 Yiian T’ing-t’ao, 1626 
Yui P’in, 1614 Yuan T’ing-yti, see Yiian Kung 


Yt Shao-sung, 787 Yitian Tsun-ni, 1626 


Yuan Tsung-tao, 191, 408, 844, 846, 1635 
Yuan Wei, 899, 1361 
Yuan-wu, 1020 

Yuan Yen, 1576, 1633 

Yiian Ying-hsiang, 1631 

Yiian Yii-ling, 1571, 1627 
Yuiéh Cheng, 878, 1018 

Yiieh Fei, 251, 947, 958 

Yiieh Feng, 965 

Yiieh-lu t’ieh-mu-er, 717 

Yiieh Shao-feng, 43, 1061, 1641 
Ytieh Yuian-sheng, 84, 1313 
Yun Hoe, 1598 
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Yun Hui-chong, 1072 
Yun Sung-sun, 785 

Yiin Ch’eng, 882 
Yung-an kung-chu, 568 
Yung-chia kung-chu, 1101 
Yung-ning, 1272 
Yung-p’ing kung-chu, 568 
‘Yung-shih-pu, 335 
Yung-yen, 866 

Yunus khan, 479 


Zekkai Chiishin, 1316, 1642 
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A-mi-t’o ching yao-chieh, 245 

A-yii-wang shan chih, 776 

Ai-chin hsing-ch’tian, 1137 

Altan Tobéi, 1055 

Amida sttra, 245 

Analects, The, see Lun-yii 

Annam Tsishi, 187 

An-nan t’u-shuo, 207 

An-wei chu, 1495 

Ao-feng chi, 597 

Ao-men chi-liieh, 1207 

Arban buyan-tu nom-un éayan teuke, 1130 
Arte, 1132 

Arte Breve da Lingoa Iapoa, 1146 

Arte da Lingoa de Japam, 1146 

Arte Grand, see Arte da Lingoa de Japam 
Arts Asiatiques, 1263 

Avatamsaka-sitra, 143, 463, 1273, 1638 


Barbarians and Mandarins, 414 

Beiden Steine Die, 762, 1263 

Book of Changes, see I-ching 

Book of Filial Piety, see Hsiao-ching 

Book of History, see Shu-ching 

Book of Odes, see Shih-ching 

Botanicon Sinicum, 863 

Breve Recopilagao, 1158 

Breve Recopilagao dos principios continuagao e estado da 
Christandade da China, 1158 

Breve relatione del regno della Cina, 988 

Briefve Relation De La Notable Conversion des Personnes 
Royales, & de Vestat de la Religion Chrestienne en la 
Chine, 21 

Buch der Natur, 353 

Bukkyo Daijiten, 1022 

Bunjiu Gasen, 164 


Cakrasamvara, 1309 

Catalogus religiosorum S.P.N.S. Francisci, 31 
Cha Mei-ho shan-shui hua ts’e, 35 
Cha Mei-ho shan-shui ts’e, 35 
Ch’a-ching, 53, 137 

Ch’ai-an shu chi, 1495 

Chan Kan-ch’iian wen-chi, 41 

Chan T’ai-p’ing, 650 

Chan-tzu shih-nan chi, 41 

Ch’an-ch’i chi, 657 

Ch’an-hsiian hsien-chiao pien, 62 
Ch’an-tsung cheng-t’ung, 1638 
Ch’an-tsung tsa-tu hai, 1317 
Chang-chou-fu hsin-chih, 77 

Chang Chii-cheng ta-chuan, 367 
Chang Fu chi, 67 

Chang Hsin-chai tsou-i, 83 

Chang hsiu chuan i-chi, 87 

Chang ku chi, 1330 

Chang Lai-i hsien-sheng wen-chi, 107 
Chang-shang lu, 175 

Chang-shih chia-hstin, 83 

Chang-shih Shih-yiian ts’ung-shu ch’u-chi, 1241 
Chang-shih tsu-p’u, 693 

Chang-tzu ch’ao-shih, 1012 

Chang Wen-chung-kung hsing-shih, 60 
Chang-yiian pa-ching shih, 690 


Ch’ang-ch’i so-yti, 547 

Ch’ang-chou chih, 1121 
Ch’ang-ming-lii chi, 1059 

Ch’ang P’ing-shih chi, 113 

Ch’ang P’ing-shih hsieh-ch’ing chi, 113 
Ch’ang sung ju-t’ui, 142 
Ch’ang-tzu-hsien chih, 691 

Ch’ang-tzu hsin-ch’ien, 224 

Ch’ang wu chih, 1469 

Changes (Book of, Classic of ), see I-ching 
Chao chin-shih wen-lun, 132 
Chao-chiin ch’u-sai, 189 

Chao Chung-i kung ch’t, 131 

Chao Chung-i kung wen-chi, 131 
Chao-hsien chi-shih, 764, 1088 
Chao-i-hsien chih, 491 

Chao-shih chien-tang lu, 640 

Chao-tai ts’ung-shu, 1262 

Chao Ting-yii shu-mu, 139 

Chao-tui chi-shih, 1541 

Chao Wen-su kung chi, 121 
Ch’ao-chou-fu chih, 777 

Ch’ao-chung tsa-chih, 777 

Ch’ao-hsien fu, 259 

Ch’ao-hsien tsa chih, 259 

Ch’ao-hsien t’u-shuo, 207 

Ch’ao-jan lou chi, 457 

Che-chiang t’ung-chih, 540, 622, 636 
Che-chih fen-shu chi-shih pen-mo, 1046 
Che-shan pi-chu, 1162 

Che-yang shao-shou ts’e, 1004 
Chekiang t’ung-chih, see Che-chiang t’ung-chih 
Chen-chi jih-lu, 52 

Chen-ch’uan hsien-sheng wen-chi and pieh-chi, 760 
Chen-ch’uan ta-ch’tian chi, pu-chi, yii chi, 761 
Chen-fu hstin-ch’tian, 1154 

Chen-k’o, 1009 

Chen-kuan cheng-yao, 43 

Chen-Min i-kao, 1618 

Chen-tse ch’ang-yli, 1345 

Chen-tse chi-wen, 1346, 1486 

Chen-tse hsien-sheng chi, 1345 
Chen-tse hsien-sheng pieh-chi, 1346 
Chen-tse pien, 1346 

Chen-wen chi, 1065 

Ch’en Chang pen-mo ltieh, 1490 
Ch’en-chieh lu, 391, 639 

Ch’en Chu-shan wen-chi, 145 

Ch’en Feng-ch’ang chi, 189 

Ch’en I-chai nien-p’u, 184 

Ch’en Ta-sheng tsa-chu, 184 

Ch’en Ti nien-p’u, 184 

Cheng-an ts’un-kao, 973 

Cheng Ch’en-hao fan-chien i-shih, 244 
Cheng-ch’i-t’ang chi, hsti chi, yi chi, 1618 
Cheng-chiao ku-t’ien shih-liieh, 1618 
Cheng ch’iu sheng-tu piao, 1283 
Cheng-hsin-hui-kao, 132 
Cheng-hsin-hui liang Han-shu hstian, 132 
Cheng-hsing pien, 743 

Cheng hsiieh liu shih, 31 

Cheng-hstieh p’ien, 1506 

Cheng-i-t’ang ch’tian-shu, 149, 973 
Cheng K’ai-yang tsa-chu, 208 
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Cheng-lei pen-ts’ao, 860 

Cheng-meng chi-chu, 703 

Cheng-ping ko, 62 

Cheng Shao-ku chi, 212 

Cheng-t’ung lin-jung lu, 420, 856, 1524 

Cheng-t’ung pei-shou shih-chi, 1525 

Cheng-t’ung Tao-tsang, 109 

Cheng-tzu-t’ung, 1062 

Cheng Yang, 1533 

Ch’eng-chai tsa-chti, 380 

Ch’eng-chai ytieh-fu, 381 

Ch’eng-hua chien Su-ts’ai hsiao-tsuan, 395 

Ch’eng-i po hui Wen-ch’eng kung wen-chi, see I-ytin-lu 

Ch’eng-shih i-shu lei-pien, 148 

Ch’eng-shih mo-yitian, 213, 439 

Ch’eng-t’ien ta-chih, 54, 317, 819 

Ch’eng-tzu chiieh-lu, 709 

Ch’eng-tzu wen-chi-ch’ao, 709 

Ch’eng Yu-po chi, 215 

Chi-ch’i chi, 1579 

Chi-chiao Hsti Hai pen-mo, 1045 

Chi-fu ts’ung-shu, 131, 824 

Chi-fu t’ung-chih, 864 

Chi-ho ytian-pen, 1142 

Chi-hsiao hsin-shu, 173, 221 

Chi-hsin-chi, 184 

Chi-hsii ts’ao-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 1308 

Chi-jang chi, 618 

Chi-jen shih-p’ien, 870, 1141 

Chi ku ytieh-fu, 512 

Chi-lu hui-pien, 15, 166, 252, 391, 420, 440, 506, 659, 1003, 
1027, 1171, 1287, 1521, 1523, 1581, 1628 

Chi-men ping-shih, 182 

Chi-men sai-ch’ti, 183 

Chi-meng (Yt-chih), 391 

Chi-min t’u-shuo, 1547 

Chi-shan lu, 1322 

Chi-sheng shih, 304 

Chi-t’ing cheng-shu, 176 

Chi-t’ing ch’tian-shu, 176 

Chi-t’ing hsti wen-lu, 176 

Chi-t’ing tsai-chi, 176 

Chi-t’ing wai-shu, 176 

Chi-t’ing wen-lu, 176 

Ch’i-chen-kuan chi, 1325 

Ch’i Chen liang-ch’ao i-shih, 163 

Ch’i-ching pa-mo k’ao, 861 

Ch’i-chiin lei-han, 1607 

Ch’i Chung-hui kung chi, 219 

Ch’i Chung-min kung jih-chi, 219 

Ch’i-hsin lun, 1274 

Ch’i-hsiu lei-kao, Hsti-kao, Hsii ssu-k’ao, 792 

Ch’i-k’o ta ch’tian, 1116 

Ch’i kuo k’ao, 1331 

Ch’i-lin chui, 189 

Ch’i-lin jih, see Ch’i-lin chui 

Ch’i-lo-chai kao, 452 

Ch’i-men san Wang chi, see Wang-shih san hsien-sheng chi 

Ch’i-pen t’ao, 679 

Ch’i Piao-chia chi, 219 

Ch’i-ssu chen-ch’tian, 1634 

Ch’i-yen ai, 1578 

Chia-ching chi, 824 
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Chia-ching i-lai nei-ko shou-fu chuan, 1401 
Chia-ching p’ing-wo chih-i chi-lieh, 136 
Chia-ching shih-ssu nien chin-shih teng-k’o-lu, 530 
Chia-ching ta cheng-chi, 1053 
Chia-ching tsou-tui lu, 1591 
Chia-chii, 176 

Chia-chuan, 176 

Chia-er ssu-yu, 581 

Chia-hsing-fu chih, 136 

Chia-hsing jih-chu, 1578 

Chia-hsiin (of Chen Jo-shui), 229 
Chia-hsiin (of Huo T’ao), 682 
Chia-hsiin (of Yao Shun-mu), 1565 
Chia hsiin shih-liu p’ien, 916 

Chia-i jih-li, 219 

Chia-i sheng-yen, 646 

Chia-i shih-an, 1470 

Chia-jih-lou chi, 439 

Chia-jih-lou tz’u, 439 

Chia-kuei chi-liieh yii-lu, 1303 
Chia-li-i, 1010 

Chia-li-i-chieh, 252 

Chia-liang suan-ching, 370 
Chia-shen chi-shih, 451 

Chia-shen ta-shih chi, 149 

Chia-ting ssu hsien-sheng chi, 838 
Chia-tzu hui-chi, 622 

Chia-yeh-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 828, 1578 
Chiang-chiang chi, 876 

Chiang-fang t’u-k’ao, 207 
Chiang-hai chien-ch’ti chi, 395 
Chiang Han ts’ung-t’an, 179 
Chiang-hsia-hsien chih, 770 
Chiang-nan ch’un tz’u, 305, 1177 
Chiang-nan t’ung-chih, 658 
Chiang-ssu chi, 1531 

Chiang Tao-lin wen-ts’ui, 229 


Chiang-tung pai-chu and Chiang-tung pai-chu, Hsii, 893 


Chiao-cheng tzu-fa, 113 
Chiao-cheng yin-shih ch’un-ch’iu, 648 
Chiao-ch’i tzu-ying, 175 
Chiao-ch’iu wen-chi, wai-chi, 506 
Chiao-ch’uang chiu lu, 540, 1326 
Chiao-hsing chai-kao, 576 
Chiao-hung chi, 1065 

Chiao-li t'ung-tien, 528 

Chiao-she tsung-miao yen-ko, 1265 
Chiao-shih li-chih, 1156 
Chiao-shih piao, 1156 
Chiao-t’ai-yiin, 1009 

Chiao-yu lun, 1139 

Ch’iao-fan-lou ts’ung-shu, 598 
Chiao t’ai-shou luan-tien yiian-yang p’u, 1444 
Ch’iao-t’an, 678 

Chieh-an chi, 666 

Chieh-an chi, see Chieh-hsien chi 
Chieh-ch’ang ts’ao-p’u, 843 
Chieh-hsien chi, 72, 1019 

Chieh-i hsin-yti, 657 

Chieh-lu ta-ch’iian, 409 

Chieh-lii ts’ao-t’ang, 787 
Chieh-nan t’u, 124 

Chieh-t’o chi, 1636 
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Chieh-ytieh shan-fang hui-ch’ao, 277, 307, 581, 664, 1338 

Ch’ieh-fu chi, 64 

Chien-chai so-chui lu, 1500 

Chien-ch’ang chiang ch’ang k’ao, 426 

Chien-ch’en chuan, 639 

Chien-chih pien, 997, 1559 

Chien-chiin li-liieh, 1276 

Chien-hsi ts’un-she ts’ung-k’o, 1558 

Chien-hsia-t’ang kao, 1003 

Chien-hsia-t’ang tsa-chu, 1003 

Chien-ku lu, 821 

Chien-lo hsien-sheng cheng-hsiieh t’ang kao, 876 

Chien-lo Li hsien-sheng Fu-t’ang kao, 876 

Chien-lo Li hsien-sheng Kuan-wo t’ang kao, 876 

Chien-p’ing i-shuo, 1332 

Chien-sheng yeh wen, 570 

Chien-teng hsin-hua, 406, 806 

Chien-teng lu, 406 

Chien-teng yii-hua, 406, 806 

Chien-ts’ao, 503 

Chien-wen ch’ao-yeh hui-pien, 344, 1328, 

Chien-wen nien-p’u, 403 

Chien-wen shu-fa ni, ch’ien-pien, cheng-pien, fu-pien, 343, 
1328 

Chien-ytian ch’i-shu, 270 

Ch’ien-chai chi, 270 

Ch’ien-chai tu-shu lu, 270 

Ch’ien-chai wen-lu, 600 

Ch’ien chih, 1405 

Ch’ien-ch’ing-t’ang shu-mu, 510, 978, 1186, 1483 

Ch’ien-ch’tieh lei-shu, 162 

Ch’ien-chung ch’eng-shih, 456 

Ch’ien-chung p’ing Po shih-mo, 776 

Ch’ien-chung yii-lu, 456 

Ch’ien-Han chi, 665 

Ch’ien-hsi chi, 1230 

Ch’ien-hsi ts’un-she ts’ung-k’o, 1558 

Ch’ien-hsing chi, 1585 

Ch’ien-hstieh kao, 1281 

Ch’ien-k’un cheng-ch’i chi, 131, 277, 1184, 1308, 1424, 1611 

Ch’ien-k’un t’1-1, 1142 

Ch’ien-lei, 776 

Ch’ien-shan sheng-jen ch’an-shih yii-lu, 494. 

Ch’ien-shan-t’ang chi, 1591 

Ch’ien-t’ai Wo tsuan, 546 

Ch’ien-ts’ao, 776 

Ch’ien-wen chi, 395 

Chih-an ts’un-kao, 497 

Chih-an yao-i, 150 

Chih-chai shih-ts’ao, 1247 

Chih-chih-t’ang chi, 223 

Chih-chin-chai ts’ung-shu, 1566 

Chih-fang wai-chi, 5 

Chih-fu-chai ts’ung-shu, 459 

Chih-fu tsa-lu, 1518 

Chih-hai, 1008 

Chih-hstian chi, 644 

Chih-kuai lu, 396 

Chih-kuan k’ao, 1607 

Chih-nang, 451 

Chih-nang pu, 451 

Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts’ung-shu, 53, 407, 1263, 1591, 1626 

Chih-sang ch’ieh-wen, 647 
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Chih-sheng lu, 621 

Chih-yiian pi-lu, 1042 

Ch’ih-ch’eng 1-shu hui-k’an, 1321 

Ch’ih-pei ou-t’an, 694 

Ch’ih-tao nan-pei liang tung-hsing-t’u, 1156 

Chin-an feng-ya, 597 

Chin-ch’ang chi, 1362 

Chin-ch’ang kao, 457 

Chin Chi chi-hsing, 596 

Chin-ch’i tsou-i, 1368 

Chin-ch’uan yii-hsieh chi, 912 

Chin-fan chi, 1636 

Chin-feng chi-wen, 659 

Chin-feng wen (chi)-liieh, 659 

Chin-hsi chi-yti, 978 

Chin-hsi-tzu chi, 978 

Chin-hsi-tzu Ming-tao lu, 978 

Chin-hsi-tzu wen-chi, 977 

Chin hsiao-shih, 1514 

Chin hsieh lin-lang, 1323 

Chin-hsien hui-yen, 510 

Chin-hsien pei-i, 540 

Chin-hsiu wan hua ku, 648 

Chin-hua ts’ung-shu, 1446 

Chin-i chih, 1404 

Chin-kang p’an jo-po-lo-mi ching, see Vajracchedikap- 
rajnaparamita-sutra 

Chin-kang ching, 142, 344, 1258 

Chin-ku ch’i-kuan, 880, 997, 1184 

Chin-kuei ts’ang-hua, 596 

Chin-ling chi, 1362 

Chin-ling ku-chin t’u-k’ao, 304 

Chin-ling ts’ung-k’o, 735 

Chin-ling ts’ung-shu, 522, 735 

Chin-ling t’u-yung, 305 

Chin-ling tui-ch’i lu, 1241 

Chin-ling wen-ta 37 

Chin-men chi, 1053 

Chin mu chi, 1425 

Chin P’ing Mei, 131, 325, 451, 611, 1191, 1403, 1637 

Chin San ch’i, see Wu-ch’i-yii Chin San 

Chin-shan tsa-chi, 1515 

Chin-sheng yii-chen chi, 375, 513, 1045, 1338, 1581, 1628 

Chin-shih shan, 1047 

Chin-shih ts’ung-ts’an, 1173 

Chin-so chi, 1571 

Chin-ssu-chai i-kao, 559 

Chin-ssu lu, 510, 985 

Chin-tai pi-shu, 623 

Chin-t’ai chi-wen, 1002 

Chin-tan chen-li, 194 

Chin-yen, 62, 204 

Chin-yu lu, 1242 

Ch’in-chai yiian, 1578 

Ch’in-chien t’u-shih, 1271 

Ch’in-ch’uan hsin-chih, 87 

Ch’in-ming ta-yti lu, 317 

Ch’in-sheng shih-lu fa, 803 

Ch’in-t’ing ch’iung, 1053 

Ch’in-ting Ming-chien, 866 

China and the Roman Orient, 1003 

China in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew 
Ricci: 1583-1610, 1296 
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China . . . Illustrata, 21 

China That Was, The, 1296 

Chinese Art, 1298 

Chinese Calligraphy, 98, 396, 1345 

Chinese on the Art of Painting, 1263 

Chinese Fiction, 1403 

Chinese Flower Arrangement, 53 

Chinese Landscape Painting, 164, 596 

Chinese Painting, 164, 596 

Chinese Pictorial Art, 1270 

Chinese Porcelain, Sixteenth Century Colored Illustrations 
with Chinese Ms. Text by Hsiang Yitian-pien, 543 

Chinese Recorder, The, 863 

Ching-ch’ai chi, 306 

Ching-chao chi, 1430 

Ching-chi hui-t’ung, 646 

Ching-chi lei-pien, 444 

Ching-chi pa-pien lei-tsuan, 162 

Ching-chiao pei ch’tian, 415 

Ching-chih-chii shih-hua, 64, 914, 1469 

Ching-chiti chi, 107 

Ching-chuan cheng-wu, 777 

Ching-chuan ching-hstian p’i-tien yt lu, 1255 

Ching-ch’uan pai-pien, 1255 

Ching-ch’uan wen-chi, wai-chi, 1253 

Ching-ch’uan wen-pien, 1254 

Ching-ch’uan wu-pien, 1255 

Ching-chung ch’1, 452 

Ching-chung chuan, 819 

Ching-hsiang-lou ts’ung-shu, 666 

Ching-hsiao-chai i-wen, 1330 

Ching-hsiao lu, 372 

Ching-i-k’ao, 1059 

Ching-i tai-chih, 836 

Ching-k’ang tzu-chien lu, 623 

Ching-kao pa-shu, 743 

Ching-kao shih-shu, 743 

Ching-kao ts’ang-kao, 742 

Ching-k’ou san-shan chih, 162 

Ching-li pu-i, 1387 

Ching lin hsti-chi, 1462 

Ching-mu li-yen liang-fang, 458 

Ching-pen tseng-pu chiao-cheng ch’iian-hsiang chung-i 
Shui-hu chih-chuan p’ing-lin, 1614 

Ching-pen t’ung-su yen-i an-chien ch’tian Han chih-chuan, 
1614 

Ching-shan-hsien chih, 503 

Ching-shen ch’tian-chi, 508 

Ching-shih hung-tz’u, see Han-lin kuan-ko ching-shih hung- 
tzu 

Ching-shih pu-i, 83 

Ching-shih ta-tien, 589 

Ching-shih ts’ao, 1182 

Ching-shih t’ung, 121 

Ching-shih t’ung-yen, 451, 753, 1443 

Ching-shih yao-t’an, 212 

Ching-so wen-chi, 1440 

Ching-tso shuo, 703 

Ching-tso yao-chtieh, 1635 

Ching-t’u chien-yao lu, 1564 

Ching-t’u shih-yao, 424, 1637 

Ching-yeh tzu nei-p’ien, 1012 

Ch’ing-chao-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 1552 

Ch’ing-ch’ao i-shih, 1604 
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Ch’ing-ch’i man kao, 1096 

Ch’ing-chin-yiian fu-ts’ao, 1572 

Ch’ing-ch’iu Kao Chi-ti hsien-sheng, 699 

Ch’ing-ch’iu shih chi, see Ch’ing-ch’iu Kao Chi-ti hsien- 
sheng shih chi 

Ch’ing-ch’iu shih-chi chu, 699 

Ch’ing-chou-fu chih, 988 

Ch’ing-ch’tian-t’ang chi, 1191 

Ch’ing-ho shu-hua fang, 52, 1092, 1389 

Ch’ing-ho shu-hua piao, 52 

Ch’ing-hsia chi, 1184 

Ch’ing-lei t’ien-wen chih-sheng fen-yeh chih shu, 937 

Ch’ing-lo-kuan chi hsti-chi, 580 

Ch’ing-lo kung i-shu, see Ming ta-ssu-ma Kuo kung i-shu 

Ch’ing-mi-ts’ang, 51 

Ch’ing-ni lien-hua chi, 1059 

Ch’ing-pi-ko chih, 1092 

Ch’ing-pi-ko ch’tian-chi, 1092 

Ch’ing-pi-ko fu chi, 1092 

Ch’ing-pi-ko shih-chi, 1092 

Ch’ing-p’ing-shan-t’ang hua-pen, 636 

Ch’ing-p’u-hsien chih, 1356 

Ch’ing-shen-hsien chih, 1624 

Ch’ing-shih chin shu, 415 

Ch’ing-shih k’un-ytieh, 792 

Ch’ing-shih lei-liieh, 451, 1443 

Ch’ing-so chin-yen, 1547 

Ch’ing-t’eng shan-jen lu-shih, 611 

Ch’ing T’ai-tsung shih-lu, 1435 

Ch’ing-tu san-k’o er chung, 131 

Ch’ing-yen ts’ung-lu, 1446 

Ch’ing-ytian wen-hsien, 507 

Ch’ing-yiin p’u-chih, 355 

Chiu-an jih-lu, 674 

Chiu-ch’ao yeh-chi, see Yeh-chi 

Chiu-cheng lu, 709 

Chiu-cheng lu Li-chi hui-yao, 1318 

Chiu-chia yung, 452 

Chiu-ching yiin-lan, 647 

Chiu-huang pen-ts’ao, 353 

Chiu-huang ts’e-hui, 176 

Chiu-ling shan-fang chi, 1237 

Chiu-liu hsii-lun, 646 

Chiu-ming shu, 1008 

Chiu-pien t’u-lun, 593 

Chiu-po shan-fang kao, 1019 

Chiu-sha ts’ao-ts’ang tsa-yen, 1339 

Ch’iu-chih p’ien, 1450 

Ch’iu Hai er-kung ho-chi, 252 

Ch’iu-jan Weng, 931 

Ch’iu-ling hstieh-shan, see Ming-shih hstieh-shan 

Ch’iu-pi-hstian chi, 184 

Ch’iu-pi ytieh-fu, 184 

Ch’iu-shui-hstian shih-chi, 164 

Ch’iung-hua ching, 1578 

Ch’iung-lin ya-yiin, 306 

Ch’iung-t’ai lei-kao, 252 

Ch’iung-t’ai yin-kao, 252 

Cho-chung chih, see Cho-chung chih-liieh 

Cho-chung chih-liieh, 950 

Cho-chung chih-yii, 709, 952 

Cho Wen-chiin ssu-pen Hsiang-ju, 306 

Cho-wu ta-te, 814 

Ch’o-keng lu, 1270 
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Chos6n kyongguk chon, 260, 1601 

Chos6n wangjo sillok, 288, 560, 1602, 1633 

Chou Chung-chieh-kung chin-yii chi, 277 

Chou fan-wang kung-tz’u, 381 

Chou-i ch’an-chieh, 246 

Chou-i chi-i, 353 

Chou-i chuan-i yin-k’ao, 1387 

Chou-i hsiang-i, 84 

Chou-i hsiang-t’ung, 345 

Chou-i I-chien shuo, see Chou-i K’ung-i 

Chou-i K’ung-i, 703 z 

Chou I p’ang-chu hui-t’ung, 349 

Chou-i pien-i, 1508 

Chou-i shuo-i, 1012 

Chou I wen-ch’iian, 126 

Chou-li, 401, 430, 503, 681, 770, 1356, 1532 

Chou-li chi-chu, 506 

Chou-li ch’tian-ching chi-chu, 1356 

Chou-li lei-yao, 1386 

Chou tien hsien-jen chuan (Yii chih), 391 

Chou Tuan-hsiao hsien-sheng hstieh-shu t’ieh huang, 277 

Chou-tzu ch’ao-shih, 1012 

Chou-tzu ch’tian-shu, 148 

Ch’ou-hai t’u-pien, 205, 982, 1004 

Ch’ou-jen chuan, 519, 1205 

Ch’ou-pien t’u-chi, 426 

Ch’ou-pien t’u shuo, 162 

Ch’ou-yen, 1578 

Chu-ch’a meng-chi, 1552 

Chu-chai shih chi, 1397 

Chu-chiao yiian-ch’i, 1154 

Chu-chih ch’tin-cheng, 1154 

Chu Chih-shan feng-liu shih, 393 

Chu Chih-shan ku-shih, see Chu Chih-shan feng-liu shih 

Chu Chih-shan shou-hsieh Hsing-ning-hsien chih kao-pen, 
393 

Chu-ching p’in-chieh, 1506 

Chu-ch’uang sui-pi, 244, 324 

Chu-ch’uang Er-pi, San-pi, 324 

Chu-fa chi, 64 

Chu Feng-lin chi, 349 

Chu Fo shih-tsun ju-lai p’u-sa shen-seng ming-ching, 363 

Chu-hsia wu-yen, 1450 

Chu-ju fu-hui, 989 

Chu-ju yii-yao, 1255 

Chu-lan hua-sheng, Hsti hua-sheng, 829 

Chu-lan mo-chiin t’i-yii, 829 

Chu Lu pien-nien, 148 

Chu-sha yii-p’u, 53 

Chu Shang-shan-jen yung, 1564 

Chu-shih chi-liieh, 394 

Chu-shih shih-wen chi, 394 

Chu-shih tsui-chih lu, 394 

Chu-shih wen-chi, 394 

Chu-su-yiian chi, 447 

Chu-te p’ien, 1632 

Chu-tzu ch’ao-shih, 1012 

Chu-tzu chia-li, 1595 

Chu-tzu chieh-yao, 703 

Chu-tzu ching-shuo, 176 

Chu-tzu hstieh-ti, 252 

Chu-tzu hui-han, 761 

Chu-tzu pien, 646, 1230 

Chu-tzu ta-t’ung chi, 921 
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Chu-tzu wan-nien ting lun, 148, 244, 621, 973 

Chu Wen-kung chia hsiin, 29 

Chu-yen wen-chi, 721 

Chu Yiian-chang chuan, 478 

Chu-yiian shou-chi t’u, 268, 1488 

Chii chieh pien meng, 324 

Chii-hua pai-yung, 1515 

Chii-lai shan-fang chi, or Chii-lai wen chi, 46 

Chii-lo-t’ang i-wen mu-lu, see Wan-chiian-t’ang shu-mu 

Chii-pien, 1570 

Chii-te-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 149 

Chii Tung chi, 547 

Chii-yeh lu, 627, 1497 

Chii-yeh lu lei-pien, see Chii-yeh lu 

Chii-yeh su-yi, 176 

Ch’u-chi, 907 

Ch’u-chiang ch’ing, 452 

Ch’u-feng pu, 1247 

Ch’u-hstieh chi, 11 

Ch’u hung p’u, 1552 

Ch’u k’o P’ai-an ching-ch’i, 1631 

Ch’u-k’un chi, 1508 

Ch’u sao p’in, 1430 

Ch’u-shih Fan-ch’i ch’an-shih yii-lu, 424 

Ch’u-shih lu, see Pei-shih lu 

Ch’u-shih-t’ang chi, 64 

Ch’u-shih t’ung, 121 

Ch’u shih yao-shu shih-mo, 770 

Ch’u-yang ming-hsien shih-hstian, 994 

Ch’u-yang shih-i, 994 

Ch’ii-chiang ch’un, see Tu Tzu-mei ku-chiu yu-ch’un chi 

Ch’ii-fu te-lang, 1443 

Ch’ii-hai tsung-mu t’i-yao, 190, 991 

Ch’ti-hsien shen-yin, 307 

Ch’ti-shan shih liieh, 1057 

Ch’ti Sung ku-yin-i, 183 

Ch’ti-wei-chai wen-chi, 1008 

Ch’ii-wei hsin-wen, 425 

Chiian-yin, 1345 

Ch’uan-ch’i hui-k’ao, 991 

Ch’uan-chia pao, 678 

Ch’uan-fang chi, 753 

Ch’uan-hsi lu, 120, 662, 1411 

Ch’uan-teng lu, 141 

Ch’tian-chi, 1121 

Ch’iian-chou-fu chih, 94, 194 

Ch’tian hsiang an-chien yen-i nan-pei liang Sung chih- 
chuan, 1614 

Ch’iian hsiang Hua kuang t’ien-wang nan-yu chih chuan, 
1612 

Ch’iian hsiang pei-yu Hstian-ti ch’u-shen chuan, 161? 

Ch’iian-Min Ming-shih chuan, 548, 722 

Ch’tian-nung shu, 1634 

Ch’tian-shan shu, 568 

Ch’iian-shih wai-chi, 1321 

Ch’tian-Shu i-wen-chih, 1532 

Ch’tian T’ang-shih, 623 

Ch’iian-te chi, 1363 

Ch’iian-tzu, 720 

Ch’tian-weng ta-ch’tian chi, 41 

Ch’tian-Wu ch’ou-huan yt-fang lu, 162 

Chuang Ch’iian, 239 

Chuang-tzu, 239, 609, 1274, 1325, 1490 

Chuang-tzu i, 992 
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Chuang-tzu pen-i, 1057 

Chuang-tzu tung, 1182 

Chuang-yitieh wei-t’an, 646 

Ch’iieh-pien, 610 

Ch’iieh-ping ko, 62 

Chigoku shijin sensht,, 699 

Chigoku koten bungaku zenshi, 14 
Chigoku zuihitsu zatsucho sakuin, 1191, 1287, 1581 
Ch’ui-chien-ts’ao, 425 

Ch’ui-yang kuan chi, 776 

Chiin-cheng t’iao-li lei-k’ao, 1246 
Chiin-ch’uan kung-i chi, 1433 

Chiin-ch’uan po-kao chi, 1433 

Chiin-ch’uan tsou-i chi, 1433 

Chiin-hsien shih-ming, 776 

Ch’un-an kao, 475 

Ch’un-ch’iu, 127, 406, 627, 700, 1468, 1548 
Ch’un-ch’iu cheng-chuan, 40 

Ch’un-ch’iu chi-chu, 703 

Ch’un-ch’iu chi-chuan, 126 

Ch’un-ch’iu chih-ytieh, 451 

Ch’un-ch’iu chin so-shih, 126 

Ch’un-ch’iu ching-chuan k’ao, 1237 
Ch’un-ch’iu fan-lu, 11, 649 

Ch’un-ch’iu heng-k’u, 451 

Ch’un-ch’iu ho-t’i chu-shuo, 1548 
Ch’un-ch’iu hou-chuan, 127 

Ch’un-ch’iu Hu-chuan fu-lu tsuan-shu, 1385 
Ch’un-ch’iu i, 586 

Ch’un-ch’iu k’ao-i, 1387 

Ch’un-ch’iu k’uang-chieh, 1311 

Ch’un-ch’iu k’ung-i, see Ch’un-ch’iu chi-chu 
Ch’un-ch’iu lieh-chuan, 1479 

Ch’un-ch’iu ming-ching, 937 

Ch’un-ch’iu pen-i, 989 

Ch’un-ch’iu san chuan tsuan-hsuan, 1237 
Ch’un-ch’iu shih-shuo, 126 

Ch’un-ch’iu shu-tz’u, 126 

Ch’un-ch’iu shuo-chih, 1012 

Ch’un-ch’iu ta-ch’tian, 1385 

Ch’un-ch’iu Tso-shih ching-chuan chi-chieh, 127 
Ch’un-ch’iu Tso-shih chuan pu-chu, 126 
Ch’un-ch’iu tsuan-shu, 1387 

Ch’un-yti tsa shu, 557 

Ch’iin-ching pien-i lu, 270 

Ch’tin-shu pei-k’ao, 1634 

Ch’iin-shu tsuan-ts’ui, 1187 

Ch’iin-yti-lou chi, 77 

Chung-chen chi, 753 

Chung-cheng piao-t’i, 710 

Chung-chieh chi, 1508 

Chung-chieh lu 26714, see Ch’i Chen liang-ch’ao i-shih 
Chung-chieh lu ;h ei Zk, 600 

Chung-chien lu, 1355 

Chung Ching, 7 

Chung-ho ytieh-k’an, 1186 

Chung-hsing wei-ltieh, 451 

Chung-hstian chi, 656 

Chung-hua i-shih tsa-chih, 864 

Chung-hua mei-shu t’u-chi, 164 

Chung-kuo ku-tien hsi-ch’t lun-chu chi-ch’eng, 306 
Chung-kuo li-tai ming-hua chi, 1493 
Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang t’ung-shih, 817 
Chung-kuo ti-li t'u-chi ts’ung-k’ao, 207, 758 
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Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh chen-pen ts’ung-shu, 1578 

Chung-kuo wu-ch’ien nien chih yii-yen, 938 

Chung-Lii er-hsien chuan, 662 

Chung-min kung jih-chi, 219 

Chung p’ing Tso-chuan, 409 

Chung Po-cheng ho-chi, see Yin-hsiu-hstian chi 

Chung-shan-lang, 693 

Chung-shan-lang chuan, 694 

Chuang-shan shih-hstian, 1448 

Chung-shih hsien-sheng wen-chi, 442 

Chung-shu tsou-i, 1542 

Chung Yung, 1498 

Chung-yung chieh, 1508 

Chung-yung yu, 990 

Chung-ytian yin-ytin, 593 

Ch’ung-chen chi, 508 

Ch’ung-chen li shu, 1136, 1153, 1284 

Ch’ung-cheng pien, 701 

Ch’ung hsiu Cheng-ho ching-shih cheng-lei pei yung pen- 
ts’ao, 860 

Ch’ung-hsiu Ko-hsiang hsin shu, 1446 

Ch’ung-i-t’ang jih-chi sui-pi, 1153 

Ch’ung-mo tzu tu-pu ta-lo-t’ien, 306 

Ch’ung-pien Ch’iung-t’ai hui-kao, 252 

Ch’ung-pien hung-yii-lou-t’i pa, 598 

Ch’ung-pien Wang Wen-tuan kung wen chi, 1360 

Ch’ung-ssu shih-chi, shou-chi, i-shih, 912 

Clavis Medica ad Chinarum Doctrinam de Pulsibus, 21 

Colecgao, noticias de Macau, 1146 

Combined Indices to Eighty-nine Collections of Ming 
Dynasty Biographies, 64, 80, 455, 499, 711, 773, 1438 

Conquistas de las Islas Filipinas, 1135 


Daikanwa jiten, 1634 

Dai Nihon zokuzoky6, 1317, 1564 

Dai-Viet su ky toan thu, 1030 

Dai-Viet thong su, 1030 

De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas ab societate Iesu 
suscepta. Ex P. Matthaei Riccij etusdem societatis com- 
mentarijs, 1296 

De coela et mundo, see Huan yu-ch’iian, 471 

De imitatione Christi, 415 

De re metallica, see K’un-yii ko-chih 

Description géographique, historique, chronologique, poli- 
tique de l’empire, 863 

Diamond Sitra, see Chin-kang ching 

Diccionario da linque Cinese e Portugueza, 462 

Dismissal of Hai Jui, The, see Hai Jui pa-kuan 

Doctrine of the Mean, see Chung Yung 

Documents, The, see Shu Ching 


Ehon Seiytki, 1483 

Elements of Euclid, see Chi-ho yiian-pen 
Elémens de la Grammaire japonaise, 1146 
Epistolae ad diversos II, 988 

Er ch’en chuan, 1435 

Er-Ch’eng chieh-yao, 702 

Er-Ch’eng i-shu, 176 

Er-Ch’eng-tzu ch’ao-shih, 1012 

Er-er chi, 1424 

Er-hsti chi, 1065 

Er-Huang chi, 663 

Er-i chui-chao t’u, 370 

Er-k’o p’ai-an ching-ch’i, 931 
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Er-li ching chuan ts’e, 39 

Er-p’ai, see Er-k’o p’ai-an ching-ch’i 
Er-pi, 324 

Er-shih-wu yen, 1142 

Er-t’an, 1443 

Er-t’an lei-tseng, 1443 

Er-ya, 345, 1464 

Er-ya liieh-i, 1467 

Er-yu chui-i, 646 

Er-ytian chi, 594, 1360 


Fa-shu ming-hua chien-wen piao, 52 

Fa-yen, 1450 ; 

Famine Foods listed in the Chiu huang pen ts’ao, 353 

Famous Chinese Plays, 1571 

Fan-hsien chi, 345 

Fan-sheng-hsiang, 1578 

Fan-wang ching, 324 

Fan-wang ching chieh shu fa yin, 324 

Fang Chien-ytian shih-chi, 439 

Fang-ch’eng chi, see Tsung Tzu-hsiang chi 

Fang-chi pa-k’o, 372 

(Fang Hsiao-ju) nien-p’u, 433 

Fang-hai pei-lan, 207 

Fang-hstieh hsiian tz’u, 1578 

Fang-hu wai-shih, 870, 992 

Fang-ju-yiian yiieh-fu, 131 

Fang ku shan-shui hua ts’e, 786 

Fang Kuo-chen pen-mo liieh, 1490 

Fang-shan chi-shu, 622 

Fang-shan Hstieh hsien-sheng ch’tian-chi, 621 

Fang-shih mo p’u, 438 

Fang-yen lei-chii, 189 

Fei-ti Ch’eng li-wang fu-lu, 297 

Fei Wen-hsien-kung wen-chi hstian-yao, 442 

Fen-hsiang ch’i-yao, 307 

Fen-shu, 809 

Feng-ch’eng-hsien chih chi, 802 

Feng-ch’ih yin-kao, 1392 

Feng Hai-fou chi, 461 

Feng Hou wo-ch’i chen fa, 1223 

Feng Huai jih-chi, 1000 

Feng Kung-ting chtian-chi, hsti chi, 459 

Feng-liu meng, 452 

Feng-shan Chang hsien-sheng wen-chi, 97 

Feng-shan chi, 424 

Feng Shao-hsti chi, 459 

Feng Shao-hsii kuan-chung ssu hsien-sheng yao-hsitieh lu, 
459 

Feng Shao-hsti kuan-hstieh pien, 459 

Feng-shen yen-i, 991 

Feng-shih An-nan shui-ch’eng jih-chi, 656 

Feng-shih Chao-hsien ch’ang-ho shih, 1088 

Feng-shih Ch’ao-hsien kao, see Feng-shih kao 

Feng-shih kao, 304 

Feng-shih tsu-p’u, 459 

Feng-t’ien ching-nan chi, 398 

Feng-t’ien hsing-shang lu, 1629 

Feng-ts’ao-an shih chi, 1331 

Feng tsung-po chi, 444 

Feng-tzu chieh-yao, 459 

Feng Wen-so shih-kao, 457 

Feng-ya i-pien, 1532 

Feng Yiian-ch’ang hstian-chi, 457 
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Feng-ytieh chin-nang, 1169 

Field of Stones, The, 1177 

Flora Sinensis, 21 

Fo-shuo A-mi-t’o ching shu-ch’ao, see Sakhavati-vytha 
Fonti Ricciane, 4, 324, 1116, 1144, 1248, 1296, 1335 
Fou-ming chi, 699 

Fu-an tung-i chi, 1029 

Fu-chiang chi-shih, 1044 

Fu-chien ytin-ssu chih, 548 

Fu-hsi t’u-tsan, 183 

Fu-i ch’tian-shu, 82, 162 

Fu-ku shih, 1552 

Fu-kuan tsou-i, 1542 

Fu-mo, 1429 

Fu-nii shuang-ming chi, 829 

Fu-pi lu, 1512 

Fu-p’ing-hsien chih, 1219 

Fu-p’ou chi of Liu chi, 937 

Fu-p’ou chi, shih-i of Chu T’ung, 349 
Fu-shan chi, 1059 

Fu-t’ai wai-chi, 1631 

Fu-t’ien chi, 1472 

Fu-tsao chi, 699 

Fushdkokushi nenpu, 1022 


Garland of Chinese Calligraphy, A, 98, 1417 
Gems of Chinese Painting, 995 

Geometry, Euclid’s, 78 

Goroku, 1150 

Great Learning, see Ta Hsiieh 

Gser-hphren, 1308 


Hai-ch’ang wai-chi, 1241 

Hai chiian chi, 43 

Hai Chung-chieh kung wen-chi, 478 
Hai-fang chih, 1356 

Hai-fang er-lan t’u, 207 

Hai-fou shan-t’ang tz’u kao, 461 
Hai-i-tzu, 1450 

Hai Jui chi, 478 

Hai Jui pa-kuan, 478 

Hai Kang-feng chii-kuan kung-an chuan, 477 
Hai-k’ou hou-pien, 1045, 1628 
Hai-k’ou-i, 1338, 1628 

Hai-k’ou hou-pien hsia, 1628 

Hai-kung hsiao hung-p’ao ch’tian-chuan, 477 
Hai-kung ta hung-p’ao ch’tian-chuan, 477 
Hai-nei ming-chia kung-hua neng-shih, 64 
Hai-ning-chou chih-kao, 190 

Hai-shan hsien-kuan ts’ung-shu, 952 
Hai-tai-hui chi, 460 

Hai-yen-hsien t’u-ching, 623 

Hai-ytieh chiian ai chi, 43 

Hai-yiin chih, 1440 

Hai-yiin hsin-k’ao, 901, 1440 

Hai-yiin pien, 1628 

Hai-yiin t’u-shuo, 208 

Han-ch’uan-hsien chih, 265 

Han Chung-ting kung chi, 497 

Han Chung-ting kung tsou-shu, 497 
Han-fen-lou pi-chi, 139, 662, 682, 1564 
Han Hsiang-i kung chia tsang wen-chi, 502 
Han-i chi, 406 

Han-lin chi, 670, 907 
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Hanlin chu-shu hstian-ts’ui, 110 

Han-lin kuan-k’o ching-shih, hung-tz’u, 1182 

Han-lin tai-chih Hua-ch’uan Wang kung Wei hsing- 
chuang, 1447 

Han-shan lao-jen meng yu chi, 1274 

Han-shan lao-jen tzu-hsti nien-p’u shih-lu, 1274 

Han shih, 1281 

Han-shu ch’ao, 1046 

Han-tan meng, 452 

Han T’ien-shih shih-chia, 109 

Han tsa-shih pi-hsin, 1534 

Han Wei shih-sheng, 1058 

Han Wen Tu lii, 770 

Hang-chou-fu chih, 190, 636 

Hang-ch’uan she-hstieh chi, 124 

Hao-yin-yuian, 184 

Harvard-Yenching Index (Yin-te), see Combined Indices to 
Eighty-nine Collections of Ming Dynasty Biographies 

Heng-hsing ch’u-mo piao, 1156 

Heng-hsing li-chih, 1156 

Heng-hsing piao, 1156 

Heng-lu ching-she ts’ang-kao, hsti-kao, 625 

Heng-shan ts’ao-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 372 

Heng-shuo kao, 223 

Heng-t’ang chi, 1326 

Histoire veritable de la persécution excitée contre les 
Chrétiens au royaume de la Chine, 1158 

Historia da Igreja de Japao, 1146 

Historia de las cosas mas notables, ritos, y costumbres del 
gran reyno de la China, 863, 1135 

Historica Narratio de Initio et Progressu missionis So- 
cietatis Jesu apud Sinenses, 1155 

Historica Relatio de Ortu et Progressu Fidei orthodoxae 
in regno Chinensi, 1155 

History of Chinese Medicine, 864 

History of that Great and Renowned Monarchy of China, 
The, see Historia . . . de la China. 

History Today, 1003 

Ho-chiang-t’ing ts’ao, 1444 

Ho Ch’iao-yiian chi, 508 

Ho Chu-ming-chia p’i-tien chu-tzu ch’tian-shu, 736 

Ho Chung-mo chi (or Ta-fu chi), 512 

Ho Chung-mo hsien-sheng shih-chi, 512 

Ho-fang i-lan, 1110 

Ho-fen shih-chi, 619 

(Ho Feng) Yen-hsien lu, 1001 

Ho Han-lin chi, 517 Y 

Ho Hsin-yin chi, 515 

Ho-hua-shan-fang chai kao, 178 

Ho-hua-shan-fang shih-kao, 178 

Ho-Li er hsien-sheng shih-chi, 512 

Ho Li-pu chi, 517 

Ho-lin yii-lu, 492 

Ho-ping Huang li ts’ao, 770 

Ho-p’ing hsitian-shih, 931 

Ho Po-chai wen-chi, 519 

Ho-shih chi, 512 

(Ho-shih) Wan-li-chi and Hou-chi, 508 

Ho-shih yii-lin, 516, 1404 

(Ho Ta-fu hsien-sheng) hsiieh-yiieh ku-wen, 512 

(Ho Ta-fu) hstieh-yiieh ts’un-mu, 511 

Ho T’ai-p’u chi, 522 

Ho T’ien-t’ai san-sheng shih, 424 
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Ho-tzu tsa-yen, 513 
Ho Wen-su chi, see Chiao-ch’iu wen-chi 


Ho Wen-ting kung wen-chi, see Ho Po-chai wen-chi 


Hoang-trieu quan-che dien-le, 1033 
Honan t’ung-chih, 353 

Hong-duc thien-chinh thu, 1033 
Honzo komoku keim6, 863 
Hou-ch’eng chi, see Hstin-chih-chai chi 
Hou Han-shu, 132 

Hou Pei-cheng lu, 15 

Hsi-an chi, 1216 

Hsi-chai ching-t’u shih, 424 
Hsi-chao lu, 827 

Hsi-ch’ao ch’ung-cheng chi, 4 
Hsi-ch’ao lo-shih, 1271 

Hsi-cheng chi, 391, 457 

Hsi-cheng jih-lu, 1518 

Hsi-cheng shih-ch’eng chi, 1029 
Hsi-ching ch’ing-lu ts’ung-shu, 459 
Hsi Chung-san chi, 664 

Hsi-fan shih-chi, 1368 

Hsi-fang ho-lun, 1637 

Hsi-fang ta-wen, 5 

Hsi-hai chin-shih, 1618 

Hsi-hsiang chi, 817, 931, 1637 
Hsi-hsiang chi wu-chti wu-pen chieh-cheng, 931 
Hsi-hstieh fan, 5 

Hsi-hu chih-yii, 1287 

Hsi-hu wo-yu t’u t’i-pa, 838 
Hsi-hu yu-lan chih, 1287 

Hsi-hu yu-lan chih-yui, 1287 
Hsi-hu yu-yung, 663 

Hsi-ju er-mu tzu, 1296 

Hsi-lin ch’tan-chi, 10 

Hsi-ming shu-chieh, 1303 
Hsi-nang shou-ching, 1514 
Hsi-nang tu-yti, 73 

Hsi-shan yii-hua, 1001 

Hsi-Sheng chih-hsiao lu, 79 

Hsi shih chi (in Li Shih-chen), 862 
Hsi-shih chi (by Tu Mu), 1323 
Hsi-t’i shu-mu, 931 

Hsi-ts’ao shih-chi, 711 

Hsi-tsung shih-lu, 1475 

Hsi tung-t’ing shan, 1346 

Hsi-tzu ch’i-chi, 183 

Hsi-tzu-hu shih-ts’ui yii-t’an, 1389 
Hsi-Wu chih-sheng, 547 

Hsi-yai ni ku yiieh-fu, see Ni-ku yiieh-fu 
Hsi-yang ch’ao-kung tien-lu, 662 
Hsi-yang fan-kuo chih, 440 
Hsi-yang hsin-fa li-shu, 1154, 1381 
Hsi-yang ts’e-jih-li, 1156 

Hsi-yang ts’e liieh, see Ts’e-shih shuo 
Hsi yin lu, 750 

Hsi-yu cheng-ch’tian, 1482 

Hsi-yu cheng-tao shu, 1482 
Hsi-yu-chi, 325, 1330, 1481 
Hsi-yu-chi k’ao-cheng, 1481 
Hsi-yu pu, 1330 

Hsi-yu lu, 1242 

Hsi-yti chi, see Hsi shih chi 

Hsi-yui fan-kuo chih, 144 
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Hsi-yii hsing-ch’eng chi, 144 
Hsi-yiian chi-lan, 1356 

Hsi-ytian hui-ching, 80 

Hsi-ytian hui-shih, 80 

Hsi-ytian hui-ya, Hsii-pien, 80 
Hsi-ytian ku-wen, 80 

Hsi-ytian tsa-chi, 866 

Hsi-yiian tsou-ts’ao, 1581 

Hsi-ytian wen-chien lu, 79 
Hsi-yung-hsitian ts’ung-shu, 216 
Hsia-ch’eng chi, 591 

Hsia Chung-ching kung chi, 534 
Hsia-ku chi, 548 

Hsia-nii hsin-sheng, see Tiieh-shih nti* 
Hsia-p’i chi-t’an, 659 

Hsia-t’ang shih-chi, 494 

Hsiang chien, 391, 639 

Hsiang Hsiang-i kung nien-p’u, 538 - 
Hsiang-hsing yao-lan, 1492 
Hsiang-nan chi, 1168 
Hsiang-shan-hsien chih, 672 
Hsiang-shan hsien-sheng yao-yii, 720 
Hsiang-she chih-chih, 513 
Hsiang-tang-jan, 997, 1247 
Hsiang-yen ts’ung-shu, 1346 
Hsiang-yin shih yiieh-p’u, 370 
Hsiang-ytieh-t’ing chi, 184 

Hsiao-an hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1380 
Hsiao-an hsin-fa, see Li-fa 

Hsiao-an i-shu, 1380 

Hsiao-ching, 7, 1016 

Hsiao-ching huo-wen, 1016 
Hsiao-ching pen-i, 1016 

Hsiao-ching ta-ch’tian, 1016 
Hsiao-ching ting-chu, 132 
Hsiao-ching tsung-chih, 978 
Hsiao-chung lu, 901 

Hsiao-er yu, 1009 

Hsiao-fu, 451 

Hsiao-hsin-chai cha-chi, 740 
Hsiao-hstieh, 38, 510, 985 
Hsiao-hstieh chi-chieh, 1491 
Hsiao-hsiieh chi-chu, see Hsiao-hstieh chii-tou 
Hsiao-hstieh chii-tou, 160 
Hsiao-hstieh ku-hsiin, 671 
Hsiao-kan-hsien chih, 178 
Hsiao-kuang chi, 581 

Hsiao-ling chao-ch’ih, 391 
Hsiao-pi-t’ang chi, 1636 

Hsiao-shan ts’ao, 503 

Hsiao-shun shih-shih, 643 
Hsiao-ssu-ma tsou-i, 540 

Hsiao ssu-shu, 349 
Hsiao-t’an-luan-shih Kuei-hsiu tz’u, 1578 
Hsiao-tsan, 131 

Hsiao-ts’ao-chai ch’ao-pen, or Hsieh-ch’ao, 550 
Hsiao-ts’ao-chai wen-chi (28 ch.), hsti-chi (3 ch.), 548 
Hsiao-ts’ao-chai kao, 548 
Hsiao-ts’ao-t’ang chi, 503 


Hsiao-tsung shih-lu, 37, 234, 249, 379, 441, 518, 1344, 1514, 


1543 
Hsiao-tz’u huang-hou chuan, 1596 
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Hsieh-chou chih, 1012 

Hsieh Ch’un-yii hsien-sheng chi, 
(Wen-i kung) chi 

Hsieh hstieh-shih (Wen-i kung) chi, 557 

Hsieh-shan-lou chin-kao, 829 : 

Hsieh-shih i-an, 1094 

Hsieh Wen-cheng chi, 553 

Hsieh Wen-i kung hou-chi, 557 

Hsien-chang lu, 621 

(Hsien-cheng) Yu-ch’un lu, 1171 

Hsien-chin i-feng, 720 
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Hsien-tsung shih-lu, 250, 303, 441, 551, 599, 1343, 1459, 
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Hsin-chai yii-lu, 1385 

Hsin-chai ytieh-yen, see Hsin-chai yii-lu 

Hsin-chien ch’tian-hsiang tung-hsi liang Chin yen-1 chih- 
chuan, 1614 

Hsin-ch’ien chi, 570 

Hsin-ching, see Prajnaparamitahrdaya-sitra 

Hsin-ch’ti-yiian, 581 

Hsin-ch’tian chi, 506 

Hsin-fa li-yin, 1155 

Hsin-fa piao-i, 1156 

Hsin-hsing-hsien chih, 1565 

Hsin-hsing shu, 37, 229 

Hsin-hsing t’u-shuo, 37 

Hsin-kan-hsien chih, 912 
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hsiang Lieh-kuo chih-chuan, 1614 
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Wang Ch’ing chung-i Shui-hu ch’tian-chuan, 1613 

Hsin-k’an pa-hsien ch’u-ch’u tung-yu chi, 1614 

Hsin-k’o an-chien yen-i ch’tian-hsiang T’ang-shu chih- 
chuan, 1614 

Hsin-k’o Kuo Ch’ing-lo liu-sheng t’ing-sung-lu hsin-min 
kung-an, 777 

(Hsin-k’o) Nung-p’u ssu-chung, 664 

Hsin kuan yii an, 452 

Hsin-li hsiao-huo, 1156 

Hsin-shang-pien, 1271 

Hsin-shih, 1560 

Hsin-shuo Hsi-yu-chi, 1482 

Hsin Sung-shih, 178 

Hsin-T’ang-shu ch’ao, 1046 

Hsin-tseng ko-ku yao-lun, see Ko-ku yao-lun 

Hsin Yiian-shih, 178 

Hsing-ch’a sheng-lan, 166, 440 

Hsing-ch’a sheng-lan chiao-chu, 440 

Hsing-ch’ien chi, 666 

Hsing-ch’ing lun, 1303 

Hsing-fu Ha-mi chi, 577, 1029 

Hsing-hsi, 178 

Hsing-hstieh yiian-liu, 1513 
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Hsing-k’o t’iao-li, 474 
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Hsing-li chih-kuei, 1566 

Hsing-li ch’tin-shu pu-chu, 1492 
Hsing-li i-ming, 774 

Hsing-li san-chieh, 491 

Hsing-li ta-ch’tian, 362, 617, 628, 643 
Hsing-ning-hsien chih, 393 

Hsing-pien chi-wen, 1286 

Hsing-pu tsou-shu, 1110 

Hsing-shih heng-yen, 451, 997, 1444 
Hsing-shih p’u-tsuan, 829 

Hsing-shu, 1625 

Hsing-yiian ya-chi-t’u, 1521 
Hsiu-ch’eng shu, 1008 

Hsiu-ju chi, 593 

Hsiu-ling yao-chih, 803 

Hsiu-shih lu, 1510 

Hsiu-tz’u chih-nan, 189 

Hsiu-wen chi, 1326 

Hsiung P’eng-lai chi, 11 

Hsti An-kung hsien-sheng i-wen, 576 
Hsti Ch’ang-ku ch’tian-chi, wai-chi, 570 
Hsii Chen-tse chi-wen, 1346 
Hsti-chiang Lo Chin-hsi hsien-sheng ch’tian-chi, 978 
Hsii-chih-chai chi, 1446 

Hsii-ching-tsai so-ts’ang ming-hua chi, 542 
Hsii %-chou chih, 1057 

Hsii #{-chou-fu chih, 249, 269 

Hsti ch’u-k’un chi, 1508 

Hsti ch’uan lo-chi, 1490 

Hsti Fen-shu, 817 

Hsii hsiao-er yii, 1009 

Hst-Hsiao-mu chi, 1326 

Hsii hsien chuan, 664 

Hsii hstieh-yen, 176 

Hsu Hsiin-chih-chai chi, 433 

Hsti hung-chien lu, see Yiian-shih lei-pien 
Hsii i-nien lu, 1396 

Hsii Kao-shih chuan, 658 

Hsii-k’o Lti Ching-yeh hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1012 
Hsii Lieh-nii chuan, 662 

Hsiti pai-ch’uan hstieh-hai, 1271 
Hsii-shan hui-yii, 243 

Hsti-shih chen-chiu, 863 

Hsii-shih hai-yti chi, 586 

Hsii-shih pi-ching, 597 

Hsti shih-sou, 646 

Hsii shuo-fu, 548, 597 

Hsii-t’ai hsien-sheng chi, see Yiian Yung-chih chi 
Hsti Tao-tsang, 307, 1061 

Hsiti teng ts’un-k’ao, 1608 

Hsii T’ing-ts’an lu, 1001 

Hsti Ts’ai-ken t’an, 679 
Hsii-tsang-ching, 494 

Hsii ts’ang-shu, 817, 1229 

Hsii tu-fu tsou-i, 638 

Hsii tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu, 303, 939, 970, 1162 
Hsti Tzu-jen shih-chi, 593 

Hsti Wen-ch’ang ch’u-chi, 610 

Hsti Wen-ch’ang ch’tian-chi, 610 

Hsti Wen-ch’ang i-kao, 611 
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Hsii Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, 1356 

Hsii Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao tsuan, 1356 

Hsii wen-hstian, 623 

Hsiian-chao lu, 962 

Hsiian-ch’ing-shih shih, 237 

Hsiian-chu feng-ya yiian-liu, 1523 

Hsiian-kung ho-yiieh-p’u, 370 

Hsiian-lan-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 451, 525, 548, 720, 805, 901, 
1016, 1042, 1162 

Hsiian-lu po-lun, 543 
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Hsiian-te ting-i p’u, 286 

Hsiian-tsung shih-lu, 342, 525, 612, 1322 

Hsiian-ytin tsou-i, 1542 

Hsiieh Ching-hstian chi, 619 

Hsiieh-ching t’ao-ytian, 952 

Hsiieh-chou, 1161 

Hsiieh-fan, 125 

Hsiieh-hai lei-pien, 623, 803, 829, 1241, 1385, 1446 

Hstieh-li hsiao-pien, 1154 

Hsiieh-p’ou t’ung-pien, 148 

Hstieh-p’u tsa-shu, 1407 

Hsiieh shih, 494 

Hsiieh-shih hui t’ung-lu, 1165 

Hsiieh-tzu ts’ui-yen, 619 

Hsiieh Wen-ch’ing hsien-sheng ch’itian-chi, 619 

Hsiieh Wen-ch’ing kung yao-yi, 619 

Hsiieh Wen-ch’ing kung ch’tian-chi, 619 

Hstieh-yen, 176 

Hstieh-yen hsiang-chi, 176 

Hstieh Yung cheng-shuo, 129 

Hstin-chih-chai chi, wai-chi, 432 

Hsiin-kuo i-shu, 239 

Hsitin-tzu, 1060 

Hstin-tzu pien, 1521 

Hstin-tzu yen, 1633 

Hstin-yang wen-hstian, 1329 

Hu Chi-chiu (I-an) chi, 642 

Hu Ching-chai chi, see Hu Wen-ching kung chi 

Hu-chou-fu chih, 1054 

Hu-fu chi, 64, 650 

Hu-hsien chih, 1366 

Hu-pei hsien-cheng i-shu, 179, 907, 1443 

Hu-pei ts’ung-shu, 179 

Hu-pu tsou-i, 1368 

Hu-shan ch’ang-ho, lien-chti, 553 

Hu-shan chi, 1508 

Hu shih suan-shu, 749 

Hu-shih tsa-shuo, 643 

Hu-tzu heng-ch’i, 625 

Hu Wen-ching kung chi, 627 

Hu Wen-mu chi, 628 

Hu Wen-mu tsa-chu, 628 

Hu-yin wai-shih, 1578 

Hua-ch’i, 677 

Hua-chien-chi, 1481 

Hua-ch’ien i-hsiao, 1064 

Hua-ch’uan chi, 1446 

Hua-ch’uan chih-tz’u, 1446 

Hua-ch’tian hsien-sheng wen-chi, see Pien Hua-ch’iian chi 
kao 

Hua-fang yiian, 1064 

Hua-hsien ch’in-tao chi, 997 
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Hua-i i-yi, 1042, 1125 

Hua p’in, 836 

Hua-p’u, 1263 

Hua-shih hui-yao, 346 

Hua-shih ts’ung-shu, 787 

Hua shuo, 1073 

Hua-tang-ko ts’ung-t’an, 581 

Hua-ts’ao hsin-pien, 1481 

Hua-ts’ao ts’ui-pien, 1482 

Hua-yang chi, 657 

Hua-yang ch’iu-ssu chai-i, 1515 

Hua-yang po-i, 646 

Hua-yen ching, see Avatarhsaka-siitra 

Hua-yii lu, 1261 

Hua Yiin t’ai-chien, see Chan T’ai-p’ing 

Huai-an-fu chih, 1482 

Huai-chiin wen-hsien chih, 1480 

Huai-hsing-t’ang chi, see Chu-shih chi-liieh 

Huai-lu-t’ang kao, 879 

Huai-lu-t’ang shih-hua, 98, 880 

Huai-nan hung-lieh chieh, 1046 

Huan-chi t’u, 74 

Huan-chin t’ung-tzu, 1631 

Huan-ching lu, 743 

Huan-hun chi, 1173 

Huan-ku chi, 1387 

Huan-sha chi, 893, 1463 

Huan yu ch’iian, 471 

Huan-yii t’ung-chih, 145, 249, 292, 970, 1019, 1089, 1119, 
1126, 1162 

Huan-yii tung-ch’ti, 1126 

Huan-yii t'ung-ch’ti shu, 957 

Huang-ch’ao chung-chou jen-wu chih, 353 

Huang-cheng k’ao, 1326 

Huang-cheng ts’ung-yen, 920 

Huang-chi ching-shih shu, 1640 

Huang Chih-shan chi, 665 

Huang-ch’ih cheng-ch’iu, 1283 

Huang-ch’ih-tao chii-tu piao, 12 

Huang Ch’ing po-ming-chia shih, 1057 

Huang Ch’un-fu hsien-sheng ch’uan-chi, 665 

Huang-fu shao-hsiian chi, wai-chi, 658 

Huang-fu shui-pu chi, 659 

Huang-fu ssu-hstin chi, 657 

Huang-ho t’u-shuo, 208 

Huang-kang-hsien chih, 1041, 1444 

Huang-li ts’ao, 770 

Huang-ling pei (Yu-chih), 391 

Huang-men chi, 189 

Huang Ming cheng-yao, 989 

Huang Ming chi-liieh, 659 

Huang Ming ch’i-yiin lu, 149 

Huang Ming ching-chi wen-lu, 636, 1274, 1339 

Huang Ming ching-shih wen-pien, 83, 208, 224, 226, 375, 
457, 497, 553, 576, 614, 638, 675, 683, 713, 758, 849, 906, 
941, 962, 1049, 1107, 1329, 1343, 1351, 1368, 1373, 1527, 
1581, 1623 

Huang Ming ching-shih shih-yung pien, 1141 

Huang Ming chu-ssu kung-an chuan, 1612 

Huang Ming en-ming shih-lu, 109 

Huang Ming er-tsu shih-ssu tsung tseng-pu piao-t’i p’ing- 
tuan shih-chi, 162 

Huang Ming fan-fu cheng-ling, 659 

Huang Ming hsiang-hsti lu, 1041 
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Huang Ming hsien-shih, 1626 

Huang Ming k’ai-kao kung-ch’en lu, 454 
Huang Ming k’ai-yiin ying-wu chuan, see Ling-lieh chuan 
Huang Ming ming-ch’en yen hsing lu, 1440, 1523 
Huang Ming ming-seng chi-ltiieh, 1163 

Huang Ming pao-hsiin, 43 

Huang Ming ping-chih k’ao, 192 

Huang Ming sheng-shih, 916 

Huang Ming shih-ch’ieh, see Shih-ch’ieh 
Huang Ming shih-fa lu, 162, 1453 

Huang Ming shih-ta-chia wen-hstian, 1047 
Huang Ming shu, 1281 

Huang Ming ta-cheng chi, 425, 802 

Huang Ming t’iao-fa shih lei tsuan, 379 
Huang Ming tien-ko tz’u lin chi, 670 

Huang Ming tien-li chih, 192 

Huang Ming ts’e-heng, see Ts’e-heng 

Huang Ming tsu-hstin, 225, 391, 639, 1544, 1573 
Huang Ming t’ung-chi, 149, 866, 1604 

Huang Ming t’ung-chi ts’ung-hsin lu, 149, 287 
Huang Ming tzu-chih t’ung-chi, see Huang Ming t’ung-chi 
Huang Ming wen-cheng, 77, 508 

Huang Ming wen-hai, 457 

Huang Ming yii-ti chih t’u, 1496 

Huang Ming yung-hua lei-pien hsti-pien, 87 
Huang-po yii-lu, 1020 

Huang-shih jih-ch’ao, 1548 

Huang-tsu ssu ta-fa, 521 

Huang-tu shui-li, 1490, 1634 

Huang-yii k’ao, 109 

Hui-ming shih-chi, 1182 

Hui-ming wen-chi, 1182 

Hui-t’ang chai-ch’i, 1449 

Hui-t’ung p’u, 647 

Hui-yii hsti-lu, 978 

Hun-t’ien-i shuo, 1156 

Hunan wen-cheng, 1542 
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Hung-chou lei-kao, 1356 
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I-chai shu-mu, 346 
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Imperial (manuscript) catalogue, see Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu 
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K’un-lun nu, 611, 1059 
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K’un-pien lu, 1098 

K’un-shan min, 1443 
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Kuo-ch’iieh, 1014, 1239, 1285, 1404, 1479, 1640 
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Li P’in-hu ch’ao i-shu, 862 
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Li-sao ching, 396 

Li-sao ching ting-chu, 132 
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Li ts’e, 1154 
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Li Yiian, 1154 
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Liang Han chieh-i, 1256 
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Liang Kuang shih-i, 682 

Liang Kuang tsou-ts’ao, 1581 
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Liao-fan tsa-chu, 1634 

Liao-hai-pien, 1088 

Liao-hai ts’ung-shu, 1514 
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Liu Wen-ching kung tsou-shu, 941 
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Meng-lin hstian-chieh, 179 
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Meng-shu-tzu shih-fa, see Shih-fa 
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Meng-tzu chieh-wen, 957 
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Mv-hsi-hstian ts’ung-shu, 1380 

Mu-hsiin, 671 

Milamadhyamakavatara, 413 
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Mu-shih chi, 405 

Mu-tan ting, see Huan-hun chi 
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Shingin go, see Shen-yin-yti 
Shinsan zenseki mokuroku, 1022 
Shod6 zensht, 396, 1345 
Shokenko, 1644 
Shoo King, see Shu-ching 
Shodseki meihin sokan, 543 
Shou-ch’i pi-chi, see Chen-tse chi-wen 
Shou-ching, 664 
Shou-ching t’u, 353 
Shou-leng-yen chih-chih, 494 
Shou-leng-yen ching, see Siirangama sitra 
Shou-ning-hsien chih, 451 
Shou-shan-ko ts’ung-shu, 1380 
Shu-cha ou-ts’un, 183 
Shu-cheng chi-ltieh, 265 
Shu-chi, 1002 
Shu-ching, 800, 1059, 1468, 1531 
Shu-ching p’ang-chu, 349 
Shu-chuan ho-pien, 1385 
Shu-chuan hui-hstian, 957 
Shu chtieh, 448 
Shu-chung kuang-chi, 1301 
Shu-chung ming-sheng chi, 1301 
Shu-fa ya-yen, 543 
Shu-hsiang ko tz’u, 1578 
Shu-hsiieh t’u-chiieh fa-ming, 1523 
Shu hua chi, 137 
Shu-hua shih, 1323 
Shu-shih hui-yao, hsti-pien, 346, 1270 
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Shu-ts’ao, 776 Ssu-pu kao, 1403 
Shu-tu, 1450 Ssu-pu pei-yao, 699, 1552 
Shu-tu tsa-ch’ao, 1001 Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an hsii-pien, 11, 107, 432, 648, 664, 699, 
Shu-yii chou-tzu lu, 1347 (HE oe, NOAlSs JleBy? 
Shu-yii-t’ang shih-ch’i chung, 1173 Ssu sheng ytian, 611 
Shuang-ch’i tsa-chi, 1368 Ssu-shih chia hsiao-shuo, ch’ien, hou, kuang, 1629 
Shuang-chiang wen-chi, 1098 Ssu-shu chiang-i, 709 
Shuang ho-huan, 1053 Ssu-shu chieh-i, 87 
Shuang-hsiu chieh-yao chi, 836 Ssu-shu chih-ytieh, 453 
Shuang-hsiung chi, 452 Ssu-shu jen-wu k’ao, 621 
Shuang-huai sui-ch’ao, 669 Ssu-shu jih-lu, 126 
Shuang-lieh chi, 189 Ssu-shu Ou-i chieh, 246 
Shuang-shu huan-ch’ao, 646 Ssu-shu ts’un-i, 921 
Shuang yi chi, 1173 Ssu-shu yin-cheng, 1387 
Shui-ching, 1532 Ssu-shu yin-wen, 1012 
Shui-ching chu, 664 Ssu-yen chi, 1571 
Shui-ching chu chien, 345 Ssu-yu-chai ts’ung-shuo, 517, 581 
Shui-hu chuan, 64, 189, 772, 817, 836, 946, 979, 1204, 1613, Ssu-yu chi, 10, 1612 

1637 Ssu-yu ch’tian chuan, 1612 
Shui hua er ta, 1151 Ssu-yu ho chuan, 1612 
Shui-tsu-hstian, 1121 Su Chang-kung wai-chi, 1403 
Shui-tung chi-ltieh, 1581 Su-chou-fu tsuan-hsiu chih-liieh, 1514 
Shui-tung jih-chi, 67, 1364, 1581 Su-hsiang shih ts’ung-shu, 305 
Shui-tung jih-chi chai-ch’ao, 1581 Su-huang wai-shih, 425 
Shuo-fu, 624, 1270 Su P’ing-chung chi, 1215 
Shuo-fu hsii, 344, 458, 513, 643, 720, 792, 969, 1271, 1287, Su-sung fou-fu, 208 

1523, 1542, 1552, 1581 Su-t’an, 1515 
Shuo-liieh, 735 Su-wen ch’i-shang, 162 
Shuo-Shih i-te, 1329 Su-ytian-wen, 1053 
Shuo-wen chieh-tzu, 1061 Suan-hstieh hsin-shuo, 370 
So-chui lu, 1538 Sui-hua chi-li, 623 
SO gen no kai ga, 1397 Sui-ku chi, 345 
So-t’an, 425 Sui shih-chien tsai-chi, 176 
So-yen meng-yii, 1615 Sui-T’ang liang-ch’ao chih-chuan, 979 
Soochow-fu chih, 208 Suma Oriental, 1123 
Spring and Autumn Annals, see Ch’un-ch’iu Summa del Estado del Imperio de la Chine, 723 
Ssu-an hsien-sheng wen-ts’ui, 1492 Sun-tzu, 349 
Ssu-ch’ao hsing yen chi, 508 Sun-tzu shuo, 621 
Ssu-chen fa-ming, 859 Sung-chai mei-p’u, 1396 
Ssu-chen san kuan chih, 950 Sung chi, 1514 
Ssu-cheng tsa-yen, 513 Sung-chiang chih, 1460 
Ssu-chu-t’ang chi-i, 124 Sung Ching-lien wei-k’o chi, 1230 
Ssu-chung-ti-tzu P’u-sa-chieh, 1112 Sung-ch’ou-t’ang chi, 1515 
Ssu-ch’uan t’u-1 k’ao, 1243 Sung chu-ch’en tsou-i, 648 
Ssu-i k’ao, 1570 Sung-ch’uang meng-yii, 74 
Ssu-i #2 kuan k’ao, 1442 Sung-fen-shih ts’ung-k’an, 1378 
Ssu-i # kuan k’ao, 1441 Sung hsiao-kuan t’uan-yiian p’o-chan-li, 1443 
Ssu-i kuan-tse, see Tseng-ting kuan-tse Sung-hstian chiang-i, 183 


Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu, 60, 78, 84, 107, 126, 129, 117, 183, 306, | Sung hsiieh-shih ch’tian-chi, 1230 
415, 448, 459, 460, 490, 543, 586, 597, 614, 657, 761, 806, | Sung-kao chi, 608 
821, 838, 867, 879, 985, 1012, 1059, 1096, 1136, 1215,1218, Sung Kung-ming nao yiian-hsiao tsa-chii, 931 
1246, 1270, 1297, 1301, 1303, 1314, 1319, 1322, 1330, 1332, Sung-shih, 1549, 1586 
1360, 1369, 1375, 1380, 1387, 1388, 1398, 1407, 1417, 1446, | Sung-shih-chai chi, 139 
1469, 1504, 1508, 1534, 1537, 1566, 1581, 1626 Sung-shih chi, 722 
Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu chen-pen, 127, 252, 346, 350, 516, 586, | Sung-shih chi-shih pen-mo, 177, 445 
623, 627, 628, 657, 672, 703, 1058, 1119, 1301, 1392, 1467 Sung-shih chih, 722 


Ssu-li-i, see Chia-li-i Sung-shih hsin-pien, 722 

Ssu-li t’'ao-sheng, 1064 Sung (shih) lun, 963 

Ssu-liu ch’tan-shu, 829 Sung-shu, 1559 

Ssu-liu lei-pien, 829 Sung T’ai-tsu lung-hu feng-yiin hui, 979 

Ssu-ming ts’ung-shu, 1339, 1631 Sung T’eng Chung-chieh kung shih Chin pen mo, 1230 
Ssu-mo fa-ming, see Ssu-chen fa-ming Sung-t’ien lu-pi, 710 

Ssu-pu cheng-o, 646 Sung-wen chien, 508 


Ssu-pu hsti-kao, 1403 Sung Wen-hsien-kung chi, 1229 
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Sung Yuan hsiieh-an, 127, 1235, 1548 

Sung- Yuan t’ung-ch’ien kang-mu, 970 

Sung Yiian tzu-chih t’ung-chien, 621, 1440 

Sung-yiin-t’ang chi, 1217 

Siirangama sutra, 121, 244, 409, 423, 491,494, 609, 993, 1273 
Suvarnaprabhisa sutra, 9 


Ta-cheng chi, 426 

Ta-chia pei-huan lu, 1001 

Ta-feng-t’ang ming-chi, 804 

Ta fo-ting shou-lang-yen ching t’ung-i, 1274 

Ta-fu lun, 513 

Ta-hsi Hsi-t’ai Li hsien-sheng hsing-chi, 5 

Ta-hsiang i-shu, 1355 

Ta Hstieh, 224, 743, 973, 976, 1104, 1227, 1274, 1384, 1411 

Ta Hstieh chih-yen, 743 

Ta Hsitieh ching-chuan ting-pen, 921 

Ta-hsiieh ch’u-i, 702 

Ta-hstieh ku-pen, 1451 

Ta-hstieh shih-ching ku-pen, 1451 

Ta-hstieh t’ung-k’ao, 743 

Ta-hstieh yen-i, 250, 1227, 1523 

Ta-hsitieh yen-i chieh-liieh, 1523 

Ta-hstieh yen-i pu, 250, 379, 1418, 1467 

Ta-i t'ien-jen ho-chih, 1561 

Ta-kao, 387, 640, 956, 1270, 1321 

Ta-kao wu-ch’en, 389 

Ta-k’o wen, 29 

Ta-li i pien, 450 

Ta Ming chi-li, 349, 589, 934, 1386 

Ta-ming-fu chih, 996 

Ta Ming hui-tien, 82, 138, 321, 379, 443, 551, 599, 762, 819, 
878, 906, 939, 1014, 1188, 1344, 1488, 1543, 1615 

Ta Ming i-t’ung-chih, 145, 167, 292, 598, 821, 963, 1019, 
1119, 1162, 

Ta Ming i-t’ung ming-sheng chih, 1301 

Ta Ming jih-li, 43, 590, 1228, 1641 

Ta Ming ling, 851, 934 

Ta Ming li, 379, 391 

Ta Ming li fu-li, 720 

Ta Ming t’ung-wen-chi chii-yao, 1288 

Ta-shih chi, 1446 

Ta-shih chi hsti-pien, 1446 

Ta-ssu-ma San-yiian Wang-kung chuan, 1418 

Ta-ssu-ma Wang-kung tsou-i, 1419 

Ta Sung chung-hsing Ytieh-wang-chuan, 1614 

Ta T’ang Ch’in-wang tz’u-hua, 979 

Ta-ti-tzu t’i-hua shih-pa, 1262 

Ta T’ien-wen, 1433 

Ta-tsang-ching, 293 

Ta Ts’e, 1283 

Ta-t’ung-li hsi-li ch’i-meng, 1380 

Ta-ya-ch’an, 836 

Ta-ya-t’ang tsa-chui, 1430 

T’aejo sillok, 1602 

T’aejong sillok, 1598 

Tai-chai chi, 964 

Tai-chai ts’ang-kao, 964 

Tai-chai ts’un-kao, 964 

Tai-yen lu, 1537 

Taisho Issaiky6 (= T.I.), 1320 

Taisho Daizoky6, 1637 

T’ai-ch’ang chi, 508 

T’ai-chi-t’u shu-chieh, 1302 
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T’ai-chi-t’u tsuan-yao, 1523 

T’ai-ch’tian hsiang-li, 671 

T’ai-han chi, 1429 

T’ai-han fu-mo, 1430 

T’ai-ho cheng-yin p’u, 306 

T’ai-ho chuan, 773 

T’ai-hsi jen-shen-shuo kai, 1284 

T’ai-hsi shui-fa, 1332 

T’ai-hsia hsin-tsou, 452, 1173 

T’ai-hu hsin-lu, 570 

T’ai-i shan-fang shu-ts’ao, 1314 

T’ai-ku cheng-yin, 803 

T’ai-kuan hung-chang, 1182 

T’ai-miao ch’ih-i, 530 

T’ai-pao Fei Wen-hsien-kung chai-kao, 442 

T’ai-p’ing kuang-chi, 189 

T’ai-p’ing shan-fang hsti-chi, 1314 

T’ai-p’ing yi-lan, 1593 

T’ai-po shan-jen man kao, 1218 

T’ai-p’u chu-jen chi, 1171 

T’ai-sheng tsou-i, 73 

T’ai-shih Chang Wen-chung kung chi tsou-shu, 70 

T’ai-shih Ch’eng-i po Liu Wen-ch’eng kung chi, see I-yiin lu 

T’ai-shih sheng-an wen-chi, 1533 

T’ai-shih Wang Tuan-i kung tsou-i, 1419 

T’ai-tsu pao-hsiin, 43 

T’ai-tsu shih-lu, 61, 356, 454, 521, 534, 556, 628, 642, 783, 
865, 883, 923, 1497, 1563 

T’ai-tsung shih-lu, 67, 145, 534, 666, 793, 1322 

T’ai-wan wen-hsien ts’ung-k’an, 1194 

T’ai-yang-chou Hsiao-hou miao chih, 776 

T’ai-ylieh-chi, 60 

Tan-an chi, see chih-hsiian chi 

Tan-ch’ien hsin-lu, 646 

Tan-ch’ien tsung-lu, 1532 

Tan-ch’ien yii-lu, 1534 

Tan-ch’ing chih, 180 

Tan-hsi hsin-fa, 1236 

Tan-kung chi-chu, 189 

Tan-sheng-t’ang chi, 218 

Tan-sheng-t’ang ts’ang-shu mu, 217 

Tan-sheng-t’ang yli-yiian, 218 

Tan-sui-tung kao, hsti kao, 1490 

Tan-yai chi, 161 

T’an-chi ts’ung-shu, 803 

T’an Hsiang-min i-wen hui-chi, 1246 

T’an Hsiang-min kung tsou-i, 1246 

T’an-hua chi, 1325 

T’an-i lu, 570 

T’an lu, 64 

T’an-luan ta-shih chi, 1425 

T’an-tsuan, 1323 

T’an-tzu shih-kuei, 1247 

T’an-tz’u, 1257 

T’an-yang hsien-shih chuan, 1425 

T’an-yang ta-shih chuan, 1425 

T’an Yu-hsia ho-chi, 1247 

T’an-ytian chi, 838 

Tang-hsia 1, 743 

T’ang lei-han, 1607 

T’ang Liu-ju hua chi, 1258 

T’ang Ming-huang ch’i-hsi ch’ang-sheng-tien, 1430 

T’ang Po-hu ch’iian chi, 1258 

T’ang-shih chi, 662 
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T’ang-shih hstian, 847 

T’ang shih-kuei, 408, 1246 

T’ang-shih p’in hui, 923 

T’ang-shih t’an ts’ung, see T’ang-yin kuei-ch’ien 

T’ang Sung pa-ta-chia wen-ch’ao, 1046 

T’ang Sung Yiian Ming Ch’ing hua hstian, 437, 558 

T’ang-yin kuei-ch’ien, 623 

T’ang-yin pi-shih, 1492 

T’ang-yin t’ung-ch’ien, 623 

T’ang-yin wu-ch’ien, 623 

Tao-che Tung-lin huo, 709 

Tao-ching chui-yen, 1339 

Tao-ch’ing ytieh-fu, 668, 1534 

Tao-i chih-liieh, 1026 

Tao-lin chu-chi, 229 

Tao-lun, 618 

Tao-men shih-kuei, 108 

Tao-p’in, 664 

Tao-te-ching, 387, 659, 1060, 1274 

Tao-te-ching p’ing-chu, 1470 

Tao-tsang, 108, 293, 1301 

Tao-t’ung yuian-lu, 591 

Tao-yui lu, 1564 

T’ao-ch’ing yueh-fu, 668, 1534 

T’ao-fu chi, 1173 

T’ao-hsii lei-kao, 1564 

T’ao-hsti-tzu shih-chi, 1564 

T’ao hstieh-shih hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1266 

T’ao-hua jen-mien, 1064 

T’ao-hua shan, 947 

T’ao Wei ho-chi, 931 

T’ao-yuan san-fang, 1065 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 479 

Te-an-fu chih, 178 

Teng-ch’uang mo-i, 1515 

Thesaurus Rerum Medicarum Novae Hispaniae, seu Plan- 
tarum, Animalium, Mineralium, Mexicanorum Historia, 
1282 

Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1147 

Thousand-character Classic, 1520 

Ti-chen chieh, 988 

Ti-chien t’u-shuo, 60, 1014 

Ti-ching ching-wu liieh, 968, 1112 

Ti-hsiang-chai ts’ung-shu, sub title: Lou-tung tsa-chu, 87 

Ti-kuan chi, 1542 

Ti-kung chi, 570 

Ti-li cheng-yen, 307 

Ti-li (k’an-yti) man-hsing, 938 

Ti-tseng Pen-ytian ching, see Ksitegarbha Purnapranidhana- 
sutra 

Ti-t’u tsung-yao, 21 

T’i-ch’iao chi, 581 

Tiao-huang-t’ang ts’un kao, 576 

Tiao-tang shih-chien, 702 

Tiao-lu-t’ang chi, 105 

Tibetan Painted Scrolls, 482 

T’ieh-kuan tao-jen hstian-chi shu, 62 

T’ieh-kuan tao-jen ko, 52 

T’ieh-kuan t’u ch’tian-chuan, 63 

T’ieh-shih nti, 1286 

T’ieh-wang shan-hu, 372, 1323 

T’ieh-yai hsien-sheng ku yiieh-fu, 1552 

Tieh-yai i-pien chu, 1552 

T’ieh-yai ku ytieh-fu chu, 1552 
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T’ieh-yai wen-chi, 1552 

T’ieh-yai yung-shih chu, 1552 

Tien-ch’eng chi, 1533 

Tien-hou chi, 1533 

Tien-hsing chi-ltieh, 458 

Tien-ko tz’u-lin chi, 907 

Tien liieh, 547 

Tien-nan chi, 458 

Tien-tao yin-yuan, 931 

Tien-tsai chi, 1533 

Tien-yu chi, 185 

Tien-yiieh tsou-i, 265 

T’ien-ch’i chi, 508 

T’ien-chih-t’ang chi, shih hua, 829 

T’ien-ch’ih hsien-sheng ts’un-kao, 546 

T’ien-ch’ih-lou ts’ung-ch’ao, 372, 1322 

T’ien-ching-shih i-shu po-wu-kuan ts’ang-hua chi, 1493 

T’ien-chu sheng-chiao, ch’i-meng, 1145 

T’ien-chu sheng-chiao yitieh yen, 1206 

T’ien-chu shih-i, 29, 545, 1139 

T’ien-chu shih-lu, 1139, 1149 

T’ien-ch’ti yin-hsiao chi, 43 

T’ien-hsiao yii-ti tu, 758 

T’ien-hstieh ch’u-han, 5 

T’ien-hstieh ch’uan-kai, 1155 

T’ien-hsitieh hui-t’ung, 1205 

T’ien-huang yii-tieh, 556 

T’ien huang chih-tao t’ai-ch’ing yii-ts’e, 307 

T’ien-jan ho-shang t’ung chu hstin-ltieh, 49 

T’ien-jan. Shih ch’an-shih yii-lu, 494 

Tien ju yin, 30 

T’ien-kuan chii-cheng, 425 

T’ien-k’uei lun, 862 

T’ien-liao chi, 1579 

T’ien-liao nien-p’u pieh-chi, 1578 

Tien-liao tzu-chuan nien-p’u, nien-p’u hsti, 1578 

T’ien-mu hsien-sheng chi, 580 

T’ien-mu-shan-t’ang (ch’ien)-chi, 580 

T’ien-pu chen-yiian, 1205 

T’ien Shu-ho chi, 1287 

T’ien-shui ping-shan lu, 1591 

Tien-shun jih-lu, 821 

T’ien wen liieh, 414 

T’ien-yen-ko shan-hou shih, 1057 

T’ien-yen-ko shih hou-chi, 1057 

Tien-yuan yti-li, 937 

Ting-ling chu-ltieh, 1470 

Ting Ho-nien chi, 1289 

Ting Nan-yii chi, 1290 

Ting-wei li-kao, 1380 

Ting-ytian jui-chih chi, 354 

T’ing-ts’an lu, 1001 

T’ing-wen shu-ltieh, 1450 

Todo k6tei-ki, 259 

Tongguk saryak, 786 

Tongguk sinsok samgang haengsil, 1593 

Tongguk t’onggam, 257 

Tong’ pogam, 1593 

Tou-chen lun, 1002 

T’ou-so chi, 581 

Toys byutsu taikan, 1424 

Tractado das Cousas da China, 1207 

Tractado em que se cotam muito por esteso as cousas da 
China, co suas particularidades e assi dormuz cdposto 
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pozel... Dirigido ao muito poderoso Rey dom Se- 
bastiam nosso sefior. Impresso com licenca, 1569 

Tradados historicos, politecos, ethicos y religiosos de la 
monarchia de Chine, 988 

Tripitaka, 245, 363, 423, 1273, 1301, 1533, 1596 

Tsa-chi, 1615 

Tsa-hua ching, see Avatamsaka-sttra 

Tsai-shan-ts’ao-t’ang chi, 503 

Tsai-sheng chi-liieh, 163 

Ts’ai-chen chi, 1326 

Ts’ai Chung-lang chi, 649 

Ts’ai Chung-hsiang nien-p’u, see Ts’ai Tuan-ming pieh-chi 

Ts’ai-hao chi, 1326 

Ts’ai-ken t’an, 678 

Ts’ai-p’ao chi, 1363 

Ts’ai-pi ch’ing-tz’u, 1173 

Ts’ai Po-chieh, see P’i-pa chi 

Ts’ai Tuan-ming pieh-chi, 597 

Ts’an-ching, 664 

Ts’an liang t’ung-chi, 425 

Ts’an T’ang tsai-ch’uang, 1065 

Ts’an T’ang Wu-tai shih yen-i chuan, 979 

Ts’an-t’ung ch’i, 194, 627 

Ts’ang-chou kao, 1058 

Ts’ang-hsia ts’ao, hsti-ts’ao, yii-ts’ao, 1570 

Ts’ang-lang cho-ko, 1270 

Ts’ang-ming chi, 847 

Ts’ang shu, 811 

Ts’ang-ts’ang-ko ts’ao, 1444 

Tsao Hsia liieh, 425 

Tsao-lin i-k’uei, 1241 

Tsao-lin shih-chi, 1241 

Tsao-lin tsa-tsu, 1241, 1426 

Tsao-lin wai-so, 1241 

Tsao-pang hstin-hsien lu liieh, 1446 

Ts’ao-cheng k’ao, 162 

Ts’ao ch’uan chih, 525 

Ts’ao-fu hsiao-ts’ao, 849 

Ts’ao-fu tsou-shu, see Wang Tsung-mu tsou-shu 

Ts’ao-ho t’u-chih, 1367, 1417 

Ts’ao Ho t’ung-chih, 1417 

Ts’ao-hsi chih, 272 

Ts’ao-man ku-ytieh p’u, 370 

Ts’ao-mang ssu-ch’eng, 1270 

Ts’ao-mu-tzu, 528 

Ts’ao-t’ang shih-yu, 1481 

(Ts’ao Tuan) nien-p’u, 425 

Ts’ao Yiieh-ch’uan chi, 1303 

Ts’ao Yiieh-ch’uan hsien-sheng chi, 1303 

Ts’e-fu ch’tin-yii, 506 

Ts’e-fu yiian-kuei, 1517 

Ts’e-heng, 1053 

Ts’e-hstieh ytian chi, 1470 

Ts’e-jin hsiao-chi, 1380 

Ts’e-liang fa-i, 1142 

Ts’e-liieh, 964 

Ts’e-shih shuo, 1156 

Ts’e-shu, 1450 

Ts’e tien yueh shuo, 1283 

Ts’e-ytian hai-ching fen-lei shih shu, 749 

Tseng Hsiang-min kung fu T’ao-i, 1305 

Tseng-ting er-san-ch’ang ch’tin-shu pei-k’ao, see Ch’tin-shu 
pei-k’ao 

Tseng-ting kuan-tse, 1015 
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Tseng-ting kuo-ch’ao kuan-k’o ching-shih hung-tz’u, 1379 

Tso chuan, 127, 1274 

Tso-chuan chang-chih, 127 

Tso Chung-i-kung wen-chi, 1308 

Tso-shih chang-chih, see Tso-chuan chang-chih 

Tso-shih shih, 458 

Tso-shih shuang-chung chi, 1308 

Tso-ytian chih-chih (t’u-chieh), 938 

Ts’o-chan Ts’ui Ning, 754 

Tsou Chi-so wen-chi, wai-chi, 1311 

Tsou Chung-chieh ch’tian-chi, 1314 

Tsou Chung-chieh tsou-shu, 1314 

Tsou-hsieh lu, 530 

Tsou Nan-kao chi-hstian, 1314 

Tsou Nan-kao yii-1 ho-pien, 1314 

Tsou-tui kao, 70 

Tsou-tui lu, 1537 

Tsou-tzu ts’un-chen chi, 1314 

Tsou-tzu yuan-hstieh chi, 1314 

Tsu-hstin, see Huang Ming Tsu-hsiin 

Tsuan-mei chi, 1515 

Ts’uan-t’ung chi, 515 

Tsui Hsin-feng, 1053 

Tsui-ou mo-chiin t’i-yli, 829 

Tsui-wei lu, 62, 287, 297 

Ts’ui-chung lu, 792 

Ts’ui-ts’ui chuan, 406 

Ts’ul-yui ko p’ing-hstian, shih-liu chia hsiao-p’in, 1326 

Tsun-yen chi, 1398 

Ts’un-chai shih-chi, 407 

Ts’un-chai yti-lu, 575 

Ts’un-hsin lu, 1265 

Ts’un-hui-chai kao, pu-i, 372 

Ts’un-i lu, 1303 

Ts’un-lao wei-t’an, see Hua-tang-ko ts’ung-t’an 

Ts’un-yli ts’ao, 1579 

Tsung-ching she-lu, 1637 

Tsung Tzu-hsiang chi, 1319 

Ts’ung-cheng lu, 618 

Ts’ung-cheng ming-yen, see Ts’ung-cheng lu 

Ts’ung seng-po tao huang-ch’tian, see Chu Yuan-chang 
chuan 

Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng, 79, 179, 192, 618, 659, 711, 1287, 
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Ts’ung-yeh-t’ang ts’un-kao, 1069 

Tu-Chuang kai-pien, 1182 

Tu-fu tsou-i, 638 

Tu-hsia tseng-seng shih, 1515 

Tu-kung t’an-tsuan, see T’an-tsuan 

Tu-Lao kai-pien, 1182 

Tu-lti shih chu, 189 

Tu-lu yen-i, 189 

Tu-shih man-lu, 1615 

Tu-shih tsai-pi, 1542 

Tu-shih yu-pien, 1255 

Tu-shu jih-lu, 901 

Tu-shu hsii-lu, 618 

Tu-shu lu, 618, 627, 975 

Tu-shu pi-chi, 392 

Tu Tung-yuian hsien-sheng nien-p’u, 1175 

Tu Tzu-mei ku-chiu yu-ch’un chi, 1366 

Tu Yii-shih Ku-kung en-jung lu, 748 

T’u Ch’ih-shui hsien-sheng hsiao-p’in, 1326 

T’u Chung-ch’eng chiin-wu chi, 1329, 
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T’u-hui pao-chien, 787, 1122 
T’u-hui pao-chien hsti-tsuan, 787 
T’u-shu pien, 83, 1138 


T’u-shu chi-ch’eng, 150, 548, 587, 659, 773, 776, 807, 1014, 


1054, 1094 
Tuan-fa chi, 836 
Tui-shan chi, 693 
T’ui-pu chiao shuo, 1380 
T’ui-tien hstian-chi, 62 
T’ui-ting li-nien chan-li jih-tan, 1295 
Tun an ts’ung-pien, 1541 
Tun chiao chi, 1397 
Tung-fan chi, 182 
Tung-hai wen-chi, 98 
Tung-Hsi-Han yen-i, 1637 
Tung-hsi-yang k’ao, 77 
Tung-hua lu, 150 
Tung-1 k’ao-ltieh, 1042 
Tung Jo-yii shih-wen chi, 1331 
Tung-kuang-hsien chih, 11 
Tung-kuo chi, 1430 
Tung-kuo hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1311 
Tung-kuo Tsou hsien-sheng i-kao, 1310 
Tung-kuo Tsou hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1310 
Tung-li ch’tian-chi, pieh-chi, 1537 
Tung-li wen-chi, 1536 
Tung-lin chi-kuan, 709 
Tung-lin hsieh-ts’ung, 709 
Tung-lin lieh-chuan, 176, 709, 1470 
Tung-lin p’eng-tang lu, 709 
Tung-lin pieh-sheng, 709 
Tung-lin shu-yuian hui-chiang, 709 
Tung-lin tang-jen pang, 709 
Tung-lin tien-chiang lu, 709 
Tung-lin tung-chih-lu, 709 
Tung-nan chi-shih, 1300 
Tung-p’o ch’an-hsi chi, 931 
Tung-shan shih-chi, 962 
Tung-shan ts’un-kao, fu-lu, 127 
Tung-sheng ching-chih lu, 1440 
Tung-t’ang chi, see Mao Hsiang-mao chi 
Tung-t’ang hsien-sheng tsou-i, 1049 
Tung-tien min-chuan, 175 
Tung-wei-tzu wen-chi, 1551 
Tung-wu shui-li k’ao, 1356 
Tung-yai i-chi, 1385 
Tung-yen wen-chi, 990 
Tung-yuan chi, 1322 
Tung-yueh cheng-hstieh lu, 273 
Tung-ytieh hui-yti, 272 
T’ung-chi chieh-lan, 1247 
T’ung-chien ching-yen chi, 60 
T’ung-chien kang-mu, 970, 1010, 1549, 1596 
T’ung-chien kang-mu ch’ien-pien, 591 
T’ung-chien tsuan, 409 
T’ung-chih Shang Chiang liang-hsien chih, 198 
T’ung-chih-t’ang ching-chieh, 1387 
T’ung-hstian chi, 392 
T’ung-jen shu-hsitieh chen-chiu t’u, 294 
T’ung-ko ch’tian-shu, 459 
T’ung-lien hsti-so, 1578 
T’ung-meng hsi-chti, 125 
T’ung-shu shu-chieh, 1303 
T’ung-wen suan-chih, 1142 
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Tzu-chih lu, 244, 324, 1634 

Tzu-chih t’ung-chien, 162, 303, 551 
Tzu-chih t’ung-chien cheng-shih ta-ch’tian, 409 
Tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu k’ao-i, 1386 
Tzu-chih t’ung-chien tsuan-yao, 551 
Tzu-fan lu, 743 

Tzu hsiang-nang, see Hsiang-nang chi 
Tzu-hsiang wen-hstin, 1319 

Tzu-hui, 1061 

Tzu-k’ao, 1158 

Tzu-kung shih-chuan, 448 

Tzu-liieh, 646 

Tzu-po tsun-che ch’tian-chi, pieh-chi, fu-lu, 142 
Tzu-t’ao-hstian tsa-ch’o, Yu-ch’o, 829 
Tz’u chu-fan chao-ch’ih, 391 

Tz u-hsien-t’ang chi, 1190 

Tz u-hsien-t’ang kao, 530 

Tz’u-lin-t’ang chi, 901 

Tzu-lian, 950 

Tzu yu hsi-yiian chi, 821 

Tz u-yu-t’ang chi, 239 


Ugetsu-monogatari, 407 


Vajracchedikaprajnaparamita-sttra, 1320 
Vocabulario, 1132 


Vocabularium sinicum, ordine alphabetico europaeorum 


more concinnatum et per accentus suos digestum, 32 


Wakan sansai zue, see San-ts’ai t’u-hui 
Wan-chin ch’ing-lin, 1614 

Wan-ch’un yuan, 1247 

Wan-chian-lou chi, 192 

Wan-chuan-t’ang shu-mu, 353 

Wan-fang t’ang chai kao, 1398 

Wan-i i-chien, 1419 

Wan-I-lou shu-mu, 1171 

Wan-li hai-fang t’u-lun, 208 

Wan-li hsti Tao-tsang, or Hsti Tao-tsang, 109 
Wan-li Hu-kuang tsung-chih, 586 

Wan-li k’uai-chi lu, 82 

Wan-li san ta-cheng k’ao, 1042 

Wan-li ti-ch’ao, 174 

Wan-li yeh-hu-pien, see Yeh-hu-pien 
Wan-lu-t’ing kao, 1339 

Wan-ming jung-shou lu, 497 

Wan-nien-li pei-k’ao, 369 

Wan-shih chia-ch’ao chi-shih liang-fang, 1338 
Wan-shih tsu, 452 

Wan-shu tsa-chi, 1186 

Wan-wei pieh-ts’ang, 370 

Wan-wei yl-pien, 1403 

Wan-wu pen-mo yiieh-yen, 30 

Wan-ya, 1058 

Wan-yen lu, 1523 

Wan-yung cheng-tsung pu-ch’iu-jen ch’tian pien, 1613 
Wang Chi-chung chi, 1424 

Wang Chi-chung shih-chung, 1424 

Wang Chi-chung tzu-hsti nien-p’u, 1423 
Wang Chieh-an tsou-i, see Ta-ssu-ma Wang-kung tsou-i 
Wang Chiin-ch’uan so-chu shu, 1433 

Wang Chung-su kung tsou-su, 1343 

Wang Chung-weh kung chi, 1446 

Wang Feng-ch’ang chi, 1407 
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Wang Feng-ch’ang tsa-chu, 1407 

Wang Hsiang-yii kung-nien-p’u, 1441 

Wang Hsin-chai ch’tian-chi, 1385 

Wang Hsing-fu chi, 1444 

Wang-kung tsou-kao, see Ta-ssu-ma Wang-kung tsou-i 
Wang Lan-ch’ing chen-lieh ch’uan-ch’i, 693 
Wang Lii-chi chi, 1369 

Wang Lung-hsi ch’tian-chi, 1354 

Wang-men tsung-chih, 273 

Wang Pai-ku chi, 1362 

Wang She-jen shih-chi, 1375 

Wang-shih chia-ts’ang chi, 1433 

Wang-shih hua-ytian, 1404 

Wang-shih san hsien-sheng chi, 1387 
Wang-shih Shan-hu wang, see Shan-hu wang 
Wang-shih shu-yiian, 1404 

Wang T’ing-hsiang che-hstieh hstian-chi, 1434 
Wang Tsung-mu Tsou-shu, 1440 

Wang Tuan-i wen-chi, 1419 

Wang wen chai-miao, 1579 

Wang Wen-ch’eng kung ch’tian-shu, 244, 1410, 1416 
Wang Wen-ch’eng kung nien-p’u, 983 

Wang Wen-k’o kung chi, see Chen-tse hsien-sheng chi 
Wang Wen-su kung tsou-ts’ao, wen-ts’ao, tu-ts’ao, 1379 
Wang Wen-su kung wen-chi, 1379 

Wang Yang-ming hsien-sheng ch’u-shen ching-luan lu, 451 
Water Classic, The, see Shui-ching 

Wei-ai shu-mu, 1247 

Wei Hao-shan hsien-sheng ta ch’tian-chi, 11 
Wei hstieh-shih chi, 1467 

Wei-nan wen-chi, 648 

Wei-po-chai i-pi, 131 

Wei-po-chai i-shu, 131 

Wei-po-chai wen-chi, 131 

Wei-shan yin-chih, 643 

Wei-sheng 1-chien fang, 644 

Wei-shui-hstian jih-chi, 828 

Wei-T’ai-p’u chi, 1467 

Wei-T’ai-p’u nien-p’u, 1467 

Wei-t’an, 396, 1462 

Wei-t’ien ai-jen chi-lun, 1117 

Wei-yai wen-chi, 682 

Wen-an ts’e-liieh, see Ts’e-liieh 

Wen-chang cheng-tsung, 1492 

Wen-chang pien-t’1, 1492 

Wen-ch’ang lii-yti, 1450 

Wen-chi, 204 

Wen-chi ju-sai, 189 

Wen-ch’ing Hstieh hsien-sheng wen-chi, 619 
Wen-ch’iu cheng-tu, 978 

Wen-hai p’i sha, 549 

Wen-hsien chi, 442, 753 

Wen-hsien ta-ch’eng, 556, 1563 

Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, 1356, 1517, 1532, 1596 
Wen-hsing t’iao-li, 379 

Wen-hstian, 623, 1629 

Wen-hsiian chang-chu, 189 

Wen-hsiian tsuan-chu, 64 

Wen-hua ta-hsiin, 267, 1095 

Wen-kung hsien-sheng ching-shih ta-hstin, 1625 
Wen-kung shih-wen ch’ao, 1491 

Wen-lu cheng-chi, wai chi, pieh-lu, 1416 
Wen-lu hsii-pien, 244 

Wen-mai, 1450 
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Wen-ming ying-yin hua-ts’e er-shih-liu chung, 1561 

Wen-pien, 1255 

Wen-p’in fei han, 162 

Wen-sheng hsiao-ts’ao, 1470 

Wen-ytian-ko shu-mu, 1537 

Wen-yuian ying-hua tsuan-yao, pien-cheng, 648 

Western Pioneers, The, 1208 

Wo-ch’i ching, see Feng Hou wo-ch’i chen fa 

Wo-pien chih, 829 

Wu-ch’ang-fu chih, 770 

Wu Ch’eng-en shih-wen chi, 1481 

Wu-ch’eng-hsien chih, 1171, 1585 

Wu-ch’i-yti Chin San, 1443 

Wu-ch’i-yii Chin San Ch’ung-hun, see Wu-ch’i-yii Chin San 

Wu-chiang Shen-shih shih-lu, 1172 

Wu-ching chi-i, 353 

Wu-ching i-shuo, 1410 

Wu-ching i-wen, 178 

Wu-ching shuo, 11 

Wu-ching Ssu-shu, 628 

Wu-ching ssu-shu ta-ch’tian, 362 

Wu-ching tsuan-chu, 409 

Wu-ch’iu-pei-chai Lao-tzu chi-ch’eng ch’u-pien, 586 

Wu-ch’uan-lou chi, 1490 

Wu-ch’tian Han Ju-ch’ing shih-chi, 491 

Wu-chiin tan-ch’ing chih, 1362 

Wu-chung ku-shih, see Wu-chung wang-che chi 

Wu-chung ku-yti, 1515 

Wu-chung shui-li shu, 532 

Wu-chung shui-li t’ung-chih, 11 

Wu-chung wang-che chi, hsti-chi, pu-i, 1514 

Wu-feng lu, 664 

Wu-hsien chih, 1470 

Ww-hsien-ling-kuan ta-ti Hua-kuang t’ien-wang chuan, 
1612 

Wu-hsing hsing-tu chieh, 1380 

Wu-hsing i-wen pu, 1330 

Ww-hsing pei-chih, 1330 

Wu-hsing ts’ung-shu, 1330 

Wu-hsitieh ching-chuan, 506 

Wu-hstieh ching-chuan chii-chieh, 1356 

Wu-hstieh-pien, 204, 773 

Wu-hu chi, see Wu-hu yu 

Wu-hu yu, 1429 

Wu-i chih, 1515 

Wu K’ang-chai wen-chi, 1499 

Wu K’uan chung-chu shih, 1489 

Wu-kung chi, 614 

Wu-kung-hsien chih, 693 

Wu-lin chang-ku ts’ung-pien, 74, 1287, 1389 

Wu-lin hui-yt, 273 

Wuz-lin i-lao-hui shih-chi, 74 

Wu-lin wang-che i-chu, hou-pien, 73, 590, 1287, 1611 

Wu-ling chi, 458 

Wu-ling ching-tu liieh, 1542 

Wu-lun chuan hsiang-nang chi, 251, 1169 

Wu-lun ch’tian-pei, 1419 

Wu-lun ch’tian-pei chung-hsiao chi, 251, 1169 

Wu-lun shu, 293, 970 

Wu-meng-t’ang chi, ch’tian chi, 1578 

Wu-meng-ytian chi, 163 

Wu-pei chih, 173, 199, 207, 1046, 1053 

Wu-sao chi, 1363 

Wu-sao ho-pien, 1173, 1363 
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Wu-she pien, 1362 Yeh-hang chi, 371 
Wu-shen ta t’ung-li, 934 Yeh-hang shih-kao, fu-lu, 372 
Wu-sheng-shih shih, 1222 Yeh-hang wen-kao, 372 
Wu-shih hsiao-ts’ao, 952 Yeh-hsing chu, 1303 
Wu Shu-shan chi, 1496 Yeh-hu-pien, 190, 318, 1144, 1190 
Wu Shu-shan hsien-sheng i chi, 1496 Yeh-k’o-ch’ing-hsieh chi, 1542 
Wu-tai shih ch’ao, 1046 Yeh-shih chi-liieh, 1299 
Wu-tan chi, 596 Yeh T’ien-liao ssu-chung, 1578 
Wu-teng yen-tung, 493 Yeh Wen-chuang kung tsou-shu, 1581 
Wu-t’ou chi-yiin, 306 Yen-ch’i kao, 457 
Wu tsa tsu, 546, 1493 Yen-chiao chi-wen, 1286 
Wu-tsung shih-lu, 37, 554, 1532 Yen-chou-fu chih, 1616 
Wu-tu wen-ts’ui hsti-chi, 236 Yen-chou-shan-jen ssu-pu kao, hsti-kao, 1402 
Wu-t’ung-yu, 581 Yen-chou-shan-jen tu-shu hou, 1403 
Wu-wang fa Chou p’ing-hua, 993 Yen-chou shih-liao, hou-chi, 1404 
Wu-wei piao, 1381 Yen-er-mei, 1065 
Wu Wen-cheng kung ch’tian-chi, 1467 Yen-hai t’u-pen, 205 
Wu Wen-cheng wen-ts’ui, 1492 Yen-hsia hsiao-kao, 836 
Wu-yen, 741, 1495 Yen hsing lu, 1504 
Wu-yin ch’i-tzu, 1218 Yen-1 chi, 64 
Wu-yu kao, 1237 Yen-i chih-lin, 623, 1559 
Wu-yu shih, 619 Yen Lu-kung wen-chi, 11 
Wu-ytian Ch’ing-ytian Chan-shih tsung-p’u, 35 Yen-shan-t’ang pieh-chi, 1403 
Wu Yitieh ch’un-ch’iu, 110 Yen-shan wen-chi, wai-chi, see Lu Wen-yii kung chi 
Wu-yitieh-shan-jen chi, 663 Yen-shih chi, 1361 
Wu Yueh so-chien shu-hua lu, 539 Yen-shih 1, 931 
Wu Yiieh yu chi, 1406 Yen-shui lu, 1118 
Wu-yuieh yu-ts’ao, 184, 1405 Yen-tang ni-an, 484 
Yen-tui lu, 880 
Ya-ch’ang chih, 1552 Yen-tzu shih-chtian, 539 
Ya-i-shan-jen chi, 1369 Yen-wang sao pei, 364 
Ya-shu, 1433 Yen-ytian chi-lu, 1578 
Yang Ch’i-ytian hsien-sheng ch’ao-hsing shih-chi, 5 Yio Sillok, 170, 763, 1085 
Yang Chiao-shan tsou-shu, 1504 Yin-an chi, 975 
Yangch’on chip, 786 Yin-fu ching, 618, 627 
Yang-ch’un liu-chi, 64 Yin-fu-ching chu, 1009 
Yang Chung-min chi, 1504 Yin-hsiu-hstian chi, 408 
Yang fu-jen ch’ti, 668 Yin-hung-i, 381 
Yang fu-jen yiieh-fu, 668 Yin-hung-i so k’o-ch’ti, 520, 836, 950 
Yang fu-jen ytieh-fu tz’u-yti, 668 Yin-shu, 176 
Yang Fu-so ch’tian-chi, 1506 Yin-yang kuan-chien, 520 
Yang Fu-so hsien-sheng chia-ts’ang chi, 1506 Yin-yu kao, 1237 
Yang-ming hsien-sheng nien-p’u, 1417 Yin-ytin jih-ytieh teng, 1017 
Yang-ming hsien-sheng tao-hstieh ch’ao, 1417 Ying-chien chi, 688 
Yang-ming hsien-sheng ts’un-kao, 1416 Ying-lieh chuan, 62, 611, 650, 772, 780, 937, 1614 
Yang-ming wen-lu, 244, 636, 1416 Ying-ning yii-lu, 1440 
Yang Shao shih-wei, 273 Ying-shih chi-liieh, 1346 
Yang Sheng-an fu-fu san-ch’ti, 668 Ying-t’ao ch’ing-i, 189 
Yang t’ai-shih chi, 1506 Ying-t’ao meng, 189 
Yang Wen-chung kung san lu, 1545 Ying-tsung shih-lu, 249, 269, 297, 404, 821, 856, 963, 1089, 
Yang Wen-i chi, 1506 1119, 1509 
Yang Wen-jo hsien-sheng wen-chi, 1542 Ying-wu chi, 426 
Yang Wen-min-kung chi, 1521 Ying-wu chou, 189 
Yang Wen-min-kung nien-p’u, 1521 Ying-yai sheng-lan, 440, 1027 
Yang-wu-hsien chih, 1012 Ying-yai sheng-lan chiao-chu, 1027 
Yang-yuian chi, 1287 Yomei gaku, 570 
Yao Ch’eng-an chi, 1566 YOngbi och’6n ka, 1602 
Yao-chou hsien-sheng chi, 1286 Yoshoku go, 1021 
Yao-chou hsien-sheng shih chi, 1286 Yu-chih hsii-pien, 1270 
Yao-p’u, 1470 Yu-chii fei-lu, 1638 
Yao-wen, hsti yao-wen, 1578 Yu-ch’tian chi, 1324 
Yao Wen-min kung i-kao, 1558 Yu-huan, 1421 
Yao Yen, 1566 Yu-i chih-lun, see Yu-i lu 


Yeh-chi, 395 Yu-i lu, 1625 


Yu ming-shan chi, 1323 

Yu-yen ts’ao, 1444 

Yu-yen chi, 548 

Yu-yin kao, 10 

Yii-chang chih, 776 

Yii-chang tsa-ch’ao, 1001 
Yii-chang ts’ung-shu, 107, 345, 625 
Yii-ch’eng-hsien chih, 1547 

Yu Chieh-an chi, see Yii Chung-su-kung chi 
Yii-chien-chai ts’ung-shu, 139 

Yui Ch’ien shih-hsiian, 1611 
Yii-chih ##5E, 1405 

Yii-chih 75, 507 

Yii-chih shan-fang kao, 1047 

Yi fa-ching, 664 

Yu ==-ching, 664 

Yii-chou i-kao, 896 

Yu Chung-su-kung chi, 1611 

Yui Chung-su-kung wen-chi, 1611 
Yii-hang chi, 1362 

Yu-hang tsa-lu, 458 

Yui-hang yin-kao, 457 

Yii-ho chi, 1059 

Yii-hsiao chuan, 189 

Yii-hsien chi, 1406 

Yui hu hsiao-lan, 646 

Yii-hu ping, 1323 

Yii-i pien, 1323 

Yiu k’ou lun, 621 

Yii-kuai, 396 

Yii-kung hui-shu, pieh-lu, 1041 
Yii-kung tsou-i, 1611 

Yii-li tzu, 932 

Yu-ling-tzu, 1560 

Yiu-lun-p’ao, 1378 

Yii-pien (kuang-ytin) chih-yin, 623 
Yii-lung-tzu chi, 425 

Yii-p’o chi, 1527 

Yii-shih ming-yen, 451, 1184, 1591 
Yii-shu chien, 1041 ; 
Yii Su-min-kung chi, 1611 

Yii Su-min-kung tsou-i, 1623 
Yii-t’ang i-kao, 1521 

Yii-t’ang man-pi, 1002 

Yii-t’ang tzu-hui, 1062 

Yii-ti shan-hai ch’tian-t’u, 982, 1138 
Yii-ti chih-chang t’u, see YU-ti tu 
Yii-ti tu, 758, 982 

Yii-ting chih, 1481 

Yii-t’u chai-yao, 829 

Yii-tui lu, 70 

Yii-tung hsti-lu, 880 

Yii Tzu-shan chi, 1326 

Yii-yang chi, 1287 

Yii-yang san-shih-liu chung, 1121 
Yii-yu kao, 223 

Yii-yiian chi, 189 

Yii-yiian ts’ung-shu, 597 


Yiian-ch’ao pi-shih, see Mongyol-un Ni’uéa Tobéa’an 


Yiian-chi ch’i-wei, 1094 
Yiian-chieh, 1380 
Yiian-chien lei-han, 1607 
Yiian-chih shu-kao, 925 
Yiian-ching shuo, 1155 
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Yiian-chou-fu chih, 1063 

Yiian-ch’ti hsiian, 1064 

Yiian Chung-lang chi, 1637 

Yitian-fang kou-ku t’u-chieh, 370 

Yiian hai-ytin chih, 1467 

Yiuian-hsi ch’i-ch’i t’u-shuo lu-tsui, 1283 

Yiian-hsiang ch’i-chiu chi, 1542 

Yiian-hstieh ytian-chiang, 515 

Ytian-ju k’ao-liieh, 459 

Yiuian-jung chiao-i, 1142 

Yuan kung-tz’u, 381 

Yitian-lin wu-meng, 836 

Yiian-lo chi, 490 

Yitian-lo chih-ytieh, 490 

Yiian Lu-wang chi, 1627 

Ytian Ming shan-pen ts’ung-shu, 1559 

Yuian-mu, see Yuan-yeh 

Yiian-shan hsi, see Ching-chao chi 

Yitian-shan-t’ang Ming ch’ti-p’in chii-p’in chiao-lu, 219 

Yiian-shan wen-chi, 525 

Ytian-shih Jr 2%, 1579 

Ytian-shih, 188, 697, 852, 1215, 1227, 1290, 1320, 1396, 
1445, 1596 

Yiian-shih chi-shih pen-mo, 177 

Yuan shih hstian, 436 

Ytian-shih i-ch’tian, 189 

Yitian-shih i-wen chin-shih lu, 1627 

Yiian-shih lei-pien, 127, 1166 

Yiian-shih liu-chun hsiao-chuan, 1627 

Yiian shih-lu, 589, 1465, 1445 

Yiian shih mi-shu, 307 

Yuian-ts’ao ming-ch’en lu, hsii-lu, 1368 

Ytian Wang kang-chien ho-pien, 1634 

Yuian-yang chung, see Chiao-hung chi 

Yuan-yang meng, 1578 

Yiian-yeh, 216 

Yiian-yu kao, 893 

Ytian Yung-chih chi, 1626 

Yiieh-chi chieh, 672 

Yiieh-ching ytian-i, 803 

Yiieh ch’iao shu, 1033 

Yiieh-ch’uan yu-lu, 1303 

Yiieh chiieh shu, 110, 1532 

Yiieh-chung hui-yii, 273 

Yiieh-fan mo-i, 547 

Yiieh-fu, 163 

Yiieh-fu pien, 76 

Ytieh-hstieh-chai kao, 1467 

Yiieh-hstieh hsin-shuo, 370 

Yitieh-hu chi, 1523 

Yiieh-kuei-t’ang ho-chi, 1247 

Yiieh-kuei-t’ang hsin-shih, 1247 

Yiieh-kuei-t’ang i-k’o shih-hstian, 1247 

Yiieh-lii chih, 192 

Yiieh-lti ch’tian-shu, 370 

Yiieh-shih san-chen lu, 1440 

Yiieh-tien, 672 

Yiieh-tsang chih-chin, 245 

Yiieh-ts’ao, 776 

Yiieh-ya-t’ang ts’ung-shu, 1581 

Ytieh-yu kao, 1237 

Yiin-ch’i fa-hui, 324 

Yiin-chien liang Ho-chiin chi, 517 

Yiin-ho ch’i-tsung, see Huang Ming k’ai-yiin ying-wu chuan 
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Yiin-kang kung wen-chi, 764 
Yiin-kang hsiian-kao, 764 
Yiin-kang kung wen-chi, 764 
Yiin-lin chi, pu-i, hsti pu-i, 1467 
Yiin-lin i-shih, 1092 

Ytin-men chih leh, 110 
Yiin-nan shan-ch’uan chih, 1533 
Yiin-p’1 man-kao, 806 
Yung-fu-hsien chih, 547 
Yung-hsi ytieh-fu, 773 
Yung-hsti yu-t’an, 344 
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Yung-lo ta-tien, 54, 86, 145, 362, 525, 556, 611, 642, 805, 
819, 865, 923, 1497, 1563 

Yung-sheng ltieh, 1607 

Yung-ta chi, 511 

Yung t’uan-yuian, 452 

Yung-yen, 671 

Yunnan shan-ch’uan chih, 1533 


Zoku Zoky6G, 142, 245 
Zwei Meister Chinesischer Landschaftamalerei, 1263 
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Abbot, 303, 761, 1020 

Aborigines, 46, 47, 133, 390, 445, 506, 716, 875, 926, 1043, 
1250, 1280, 1286, 1312, 1365, 1410, 1553, 1584, 1609; 
see Tribes 

Academia Sinica, 459, 710, 991, 1186 

Academies, 4, 456, 507, 575, 1282, 1440; banning of, 39, 58; 
rehabilitation of, 709; see Shu-yiian 

Acapulco, 1074 

Actors, troupe of, 241, 303, 307, 516, 592, 1064, 1168, 1173, 
1324, 1346, 1459 

Acupuncture, 294, 863 

Aden, 197 

Administration, see Government 

Adoption, 85, 1535, 1576; by emperors, 881, 1079; by 
eunuchs, 198 

Adultery, 986 

Advisers, 280, 384 

Affluence, 447 

Afghan’ hounds, 287 

African coast, 195, 362, 1207, 1365 

Agriculture, 783, 1179, 1415; experts in, 1022; improvement 
in, 1080, 1634; new land for, 175; projects, 695, 1526, 
1580; slash and burn cultivation, 715 

Aksu, 472, 1037 

Alashan Desert, 1350 

Album leaves, see Paintings 

Alchemists and alchemy, 51, 114, 306, 771, 828, 897, 927, 
1138, 1267 

Alias to avoid prediction, 1576 

Allegiance, shifting of, 234 

Altars of: earth, 527, 681, 1265; Heaven, 527, 681, 1265; 
hills and streams, 608; moon, 528, 681; sun, 528, 681; 
thunder, 772, 1267, 1506 

Amalgamation of the three religions, see San Tao 

Ambergris, 318, 905 

Amdo, 8 

Amoy, 182, 871, 919, 948, 1086, 1134 

Amnesty, 917, 962, 1051, 1165, 1252 

Ammunition: explosive powder, 384, 1123, 1213, 1577; 
magazines, 966; manufacture of, 929 

An-feng, 116, 933 

An-hai, 26 

An-lan yiian (Yii-yuian), 189 

An-lu, 315, 529, 771, tomb of Chu Ytian-chang’s parents, 
998, 1001, 1011, 1267 

An-ting, 889 

Anatomy, 84, 1137, 1284 

Ancestor worship, 25, 986, 1074, 1535 

Ancestral graves, 1453, 1499, 1541, 1565, 1588; hall, 742 

Ancestral instructions, 225, 356, 431, 687, 1034, 1573 

Ancient text (Book of History), 183; forgery of, 1059 

Andijan, 1038 

Anecdotes, 800, 952, 1443, 1481, 1521, 1559, 1578, 1629, 
1631, 1639 

Animals, 287, 715, 789, 889, 1294, 1341; domestic: cattle, 
387, 679, 716, 886, 966; donkeys and mules, 1036, 1304; 
ducks and geese, 679, 1562; pigs, 679; sheep, 716, 886, 
1036; water buffalo, 88, 1222, 1395 

Animals, gift and tribute: antelope, 197; camel, 197; ele- 
phant, 198, 481; giraffe, 197, 307, 523, 549, 644; horses, 
144, 198; leopard, 144, 197; lions, 144, 160, 197, 1038; 
ostrich, 197; rhinoceros, 197; tigers, 322; turtles, white, 
635; white deer, 635, 1113; zebra, 197, 307 

Animal husbandry, 545 


Animism, 258 

Anking, 45, 116 

Annam (Chiao-chih), 65, 146, 187, 235, 280, 361, 576, 651, 
674, 781, 794, 798, 920, 1029, 1048, 1616; administration, 
653, 1032; campaigns, 46, 65, 146, 147, 252, 281, 532, 556, 
655, 958, 1048, 1081, 1526; capital of, 796; change of 
name, 653, 800; education and examinations, 654, 794, 
1037; gift of figure, 1034; king’s investiture, 37; Ming 
administration and calendar, 146, 654, 1034; prime min- 
ister, 1032; tributary status, 1048; withdrawal from, 339, 
1519, 1537 

Anniversaries: birthdays, 64, 260, 704, 818, 1228, 1362, 1391, 
1586, 1600; celebrations, 296, 486; congratulations, 40; 
reunions, 880 

Anonymous circular, see Yu-wei hung-i 

Anthologies: 508, 847, 1046, 1057, 1254, 1612; of poetry, 
408, 915, 950, 994, 1246, 1270, 1319, 1362, 1369, 1422, 
1448, 1481, 1490, 1492, 1532, 1542; of san-ch’ii, 1363 

Antiques, collectors of, 664, 791, 1002, 1533, 1589 

Ao-men, see Macao 

Aphrodisiac, 302, 574, 897, 1268 

Apothecary, 1123 

Appellations, see Names 

Arabia, 84, 198, 1365; ships of, 1295 

Arabic language, 314, 1026; notations, 199 

Arakan, 1214 

Arch, 1484; memorial, 124, 864, 890, 916, 1078, 1219; 
honorary, 1429 

Archeology, 1297, 1336 

Archery, 34, 113, 154, 650, 1183, 1408; equestrian, 230, 308, 
971, 1202, 1423, 1455, 1599 

Architectural techniques, 1022; domestic, 682; beamless 
hall, 463, 1178; vaulted brick, 464; Indian style, 303 

Archives, 201, 206, 911; Korean, 259 

Ardebil shrine, 314 

Arhats, 1290, 1493 

Armada, Chinese, 1134, 1279; Spanish, 1085 

Armenians, 472 

Armor, 311, 633, 944, 968, 1341, 1644 

Army, conscription, 284, 755, 1213, 1413, 1621; decline of, 
420; discipline, 220, 603; exercises, 940, 379, 1454; in- 
competence, 147, 655; intelligence, 1371; logistics, 1452, 
1456; misuse of troops, 352; Mongol soldiers, 1050; 
offensive policy, 1304, 1539; officers, 119, 231, 285, 534, 
636, 713, 788, 830, 903, 1004, 1049, 1196, 1251, 1277, 1495; 
pasture land, 1304; service, 877; size of, 388; training, 159, 
220, 284, 311, 352, 1048, 1085, 1097, 1105, 1304, 1350, 
1456, 1540, 1609, 1641; uniforms, 1317; see Military 
Affairs 

Arsenals, 1275, 1562, 1630 

Art, history of, 1297 

Artisans, 689, 955, 1584; blacksmiths, 601, 1090, 1562; 
coppersmith, 1043; ironworkers, 1088, 1096 

Artists, see Painters, Calligraphers 

Aru, 197 

Asceticism, 143, 1254 

Ashikaga shogunate, see Japan, see Shogunate 

Assassinations, 259, 725, 892, 909, 943, 1070, 1100, 1291, 
1294, 1554, 1563, 1600; attempt, 248, 318 

Astrology, 62, 328, 491, 612, 642, 655, 933, 974, 1292, 1379, 
1512 

Astronomical instruments, 269, 1153, 1205, 1295, 1380 

Astronomy, 368, 735, 932, 974, 986, 1151, 1153, 1236, 1253, 
1379, 1522, 1533, 1638; books on, 84; bureau of, 1205; 
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Astronomy (cont.) 

events (Mars), 174; Jesuit, 471, 1136, 1138; meteor, 175; 
Muslim, 30, 1283, 1332; observatory, 1313; Ptolemaic, 414 

Atlases, 4, 21, 201, 1132; see Maps 

Attire, 108, 681, 735, 910; Buddhist, 1138, 1150; ceremonial, 
1170; cloaks, camel-hair, 424; eunuch, 952; imperial, 
1024; military, 968, 1522; official, 934, 974, 1018, 1297, 
1233, 1456; work force, 904 

Attributions, false, 207 

Audience, general, 76; imperial, 518, 600, 865, 880, 1200, 
1410, 1580; hall, 296; private, 961 

Augustinians, see Missionaries 

Autobiography, 245, 952, 1166, 1418, 1420, 1502, 1548, 1566, 
1570, 1578, 1633; of first Buddhist monk, 1274 

Autumn assizes, 446 

Ava-Burma, 86, 335, 965, 1208 

Awards, 253, 445, 885, 967, 971, 1194 


Bamboos, 217, 1042, 1408; paintings of, 137, 287, 304, 343, 
432, 525, 539, 828, 868, 1092, 1195, 1224, 1261, 1375, 1395, 
1560, 1620 

Banana, 256, 1408 

Bandanese, 1136 

Banditry, 2, 93, 95, 114, 167, 310, 505, 579, 585, 635, 920, 
924, 930, 1204, 1238, 1244, 1340, 1461 

Banking, 638 

Bankruptcy, 588, 1324 

Banned Books, see Prohibited books 

Banquets, 470, 480, 886; see Anniversaries 

Baptism, 3, 25, 545, 988, 1143, 1206 

Barbarians, 13, 374; altar for suppression of, 1267; black 
(Madagascar), 374 

Batavia, 25, 722, 947, 1086 

Beard, 362, 952, 1362 

Beggars, 262 

Belle-lettrist, 589, 661, 667, 955, 1002 

Bengal, 197, 440, 522, 549, 1027, 1282 

Bhatgaon, 523 

Bibliography, 192, 979 

Bibliophile, 9, 139, 164, 183, 216, 236, 345, 353, 371, 426, 505, 
550, 584, 597, 622, 645, 661, 791, 835, 1057, 1094, 1171, 
1190, 1217, 1240, 1301, 1449, 1514, 1532, 1559, 1580, 1627, 
1628 

Biographies, 244, 353, 819, 1022, 1274, 1331, 1425, 1459, 
1507, 1575; collections of, 395, 907, 774, 1607, 1626; of 
women, 568 

Bishbalik, 12, 416 

Blacklist, 640, 653, 842, 941, 961 

Blackmail, 163, 582, 768, 1171 

Blind, training of, 1007 

Blockade of channel, 960 

Boats, barges, 359, 402; canal, 1470; ferry, 373, 745; galleys, 
170; grain, 159; house, 1560; military, 831, 1618; see 
Junks 

Bocarro (I-hsing ware), 314 

Bodyguard, 564, 757 

Bokhara, 144 

Books, burned, 627, 1204; collections of, 219, 236, 598, 648, 
1053, 1134, 1295; controversies over, 372; fabrication of, 
448; see Ts’ung-shu 

Books translated into Chinese, 471; scientific, 1154, 1283; 
see Translations 

Bookcase, revolving, 1230 
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Bookstores and dealers, 80, 914, 1217, 1612 

Booty, 1081, 1456, 1478, 1582 

Borneo, 77, 197 

Botany, 21, 353, 390 

Boxer Rebellion, 587, 1143 

Boys for eunuch service, see Castration 

Branding, 1543 

’Bras-spuns (’Bras-spungs), monastery, 22, 1605 

Brava, 1365 

Braves from countryside, 133 

Bribes, 50, 57, 105, 108, 130, 133, 168, 181, 233, 247, 278, 435, 
484, 652, 675, 681, 711, 825, 837, 854, 944, 966, 1069, 1178, 
1207, 1232, 1257, 1336, 1360, 1370, 1434, 1474, 1587, 1604 

Bricks, 464 

Bridges, 464, 796, 1002, 1301, 1504; floating, 695, 799, 1212; 
flying, 1072; stone, 181, 1484; suspension, 1461 

Brocades, 522, 717, 1199 

Bronzes, 34, 464, 543, 791, 1175; hall, 464 

Brunei, 77, 199, 1134 

Buddhism, 15, 59, 244, 258, 324, 343, 377, 655, 808, 857, 870, 
973, 983, 1137, 1146, 1221, 1258, 1330, 1362, 1409, 1458, 
1533, 1562; attacks on, 519; harmonization with Con- 
fucianism, 246, 271; influence on Annam, 796, on fiction, 
199, on Japan, 1020; invocation of Buddha’s name, 143; 
monasteries, 381, 975, 1300; prosperity of, 857; suppres- 
sion of, 975; nunneries (Huang ku ssu), 757, 1252; 
obsession of eunuchs with, 561; sacrificial ceremonies, 
568; teachings of, 565; Vinaya, 245; see Ch’an Sect 

Buddhist monks, 675, 798, 808, 836, 985, 987, 1149, 1157, 
1178, 1272, 1314, 1319, 1330, 1338, 1561; boxers, 49; 
defrocking of, 1273; equipment of, 424; imperial favorites, 
302; in Western Regions, 1557; leaders, 143; massacre of, 
1213; missionaries, 1111, 1320; ordination, 140, 245, 761; 
painters, 354, 761, 1259; patriarchs, 323, 424, 678, 1314; 
poets, 422, 761; travelers, 245, 1111 

Burial, 147, 300, 382, 463, 637, 650, 668, 946, 1289, 1591; 
claiming of corpse, 579; locating sites, 271 

Bureaucracy, see Government 

Burma, 335, 1082; relations with, 85, 192, 193, 264, 281; 
campaign, 170, 290, 875, 964, 976, 1050, 1208, 1350 


Cail, 197 

Calendar: calculations, 84, 626, 1380, 1433: corrections, 987, 
1116, 1136, 1139, 1151, 1153, 1157, 1283, 1332; festivals, 
969, 1295; gastronomical, 952; Korean, 28; Ming, 192, 
367, 384, 519, 560, 933, 1083, 1205, 1228; name, 95, 1306 

Calendrical bureau, 27; reforms in, 269, 369 

Calicut: 196, 1365; death of Cheng Ho, 198; tablet at, 196 

Calligraphers, 34, 63, 72, 80, 94, 98, 106, 108, 112, 145, 155, 
179, 211, 266, 303, 304, 354, 371, 380, 392, 396, 423, 448, 
525, 530, 538, 546, 557, 570, 591, 610, 643, 659, 664, 773, 
787, 800, 828, 838, 861, 877, 951, 956, 994, 1073, 1092, 
1117, 1166, 1173, 1191, 1221, 1223, 1230, 1258, 1270, 1289, 
1291, 1345, 1360, 1361, 1369, 1374, 1392, 1406, 1424, 1426, 
1434, 1447, 1466, 1469, 1471, 1487, 1560, 1591, 1626 

Calligraphy, styles of: cursive, 396, 1262; grass, 614, 1435, 
1445; hsing-shu, 396, 628, 1262, 1447; k’ai-shu, 525, 
1375, 1473; regular, 396, 1262 

Calligraphy: books on, 543, 1002, 1388; collections of, 255, 
372, 849; Lan-t’ing scroll, 1363; on monuments, 106; 
specimens of, 213, 907 

Cambodia, 199, 410, 929, 948, 1074 

Camp chair, 780 
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Canals and locks: 158, 258, 276, 613, 688, 848, 1225; pro- 
jects, 177, 333, 1526, 1620, 1628; transportation on, 688; 
see Grand Canal 

Cannibalism, 380, 604 

Canon, Buddhist, 141, 293, 362, 395, 423, 463, 503, 940, 
127351320 

Canon, Confucian: 4, 15, 42, 233, 270, 349, 353, 407, 409, 
423, 448, 450, 458, 517, 647, 921, 1012, 1226, 1301, 1330, 
1345, 1382, 1447, 1464, 1468, 1566, 1572, 1637; authen- 
ticity of, 1060, on stone, 1451; Han interpretation of, 921 

Canon, Taoist, 293, 627, 107, 940 

Cannon: 341, 780, 1087, 1154, 1556; Chinese, 221, 341, 780, 
832; Western, 414, 723, 833, 987, 1136 

Cantilevers, 463 

Canton, see Kuangchou 

Captives: 182, 1585; Ceylonese royal family, 197, 1365 

Capture of Emperor Chu Ch’i-chen: 247, 291, 854, 963, 
1039, 1509, 1524; negotiations for release, 561, 963, 1528 

Caravans and routes, 14, 472, 1038 

Carpentry, 750, 1292 

Carpets, 1297 

Carts: caged, 276; Confucian, 1383; for defense, 180, 181, 
1044, 1048, 1245, 1617; military “lion” wagons, 629 

Castaway, 259 

Castration: 339, 651, 950; voluntary, 722, 942, 1347; see 
Eunuchs 

Catalogue of private collections, 217; of ink tablets, 213; 
see Libraries 

Categories, see Registry 

Cathay, 32, 472, 1135, 1141 

Catechism, 545, 1139, 1145, 1149 

Cavalry, Chinese, 118, 467, 755, 1197, 1453; Mongol, 19, 
299, 500, 1127, 1245 

Cavite, 24, 583, 1074 

Cebu, 917, 1131 

Celibacy, 1309, 1638 

Cemeteries: 1420; Muslim, 1289; see Cha-la-er 

Censorate: 72, 130, 248, 284, 327, 445, 1028, 1188, 1219, 
1359; censors, 191, 386, 444, 576, 657, 737, 747, 848, 866, 
924, 975, 996, 1097, 1114, 1238, 1306, 1421, 1431, 1491, 
1581, 1608; punishments of, 57; criticisms of, 160; release 
of censors from prison, 600 

Census, see Population 

Centenarians, 916 

Central Asians, 99, 694, 766, 1235, 1288, 1290 

Central Buddhist Registry, 85, 888, 1314, 1321, 1563 

Central secretariat, 386, 639, 935, 974, 1390 

Ceramics, celadon ware, 286; cobalt blue, 286; enamel, 314; 
underglaze, 314 

Ceramic interregnum, 294 

Ceremonies: 86, 251, 419, 482, 1572; capping, 320, 365; 
imperial, 850, 1263, 1445, 1465; sacrificial, 327, 348; 
shipping, 902 

Certificates for Buddhists and Taoists, 101, 108, 1515, 1561 

Ceylon, 84, 196, 362, 1027, 1208, 1365 

Cha-la-er, 969, 987, 1116, 1137, 1143, 1155 

Cha-tzu ch’iao, 1504 

Chahar, 19, 66, 335, 360 

Champa, 195, 798, 929, 1027, 1346, 1365; invasion of 
Annam, 146; palace and customs, 1486 

Ch’an Sect: 245, 423, 462, 618, 624, 676, 703, 827, 984, 990, 
1020, 1103, 1112, 1155, 1222, 1260, 1272, 1288, 1311, 1415, 
1506, 1561, 1579, 1635, 1643; monks, 1020, 1159, 1163, 
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1319, 1608; criticism of, 1248; genealogy, 493; synthesis 
of Ch’an and Pure Land, 323; teachings, 720; see Bud- 
dhism, see Pure Land 

Chancellorship of central secretariat, 974 

Chang-ch’iu, 960 

Chang-chou, 245, 373, 919, 1411 

Changsha, 879, 1300 

Ch’ang-an, 459, 1445; see Sian 

Ch’ang-chou ‘i siege of, 115, 603, 908, 1248; Ch’ang-chou 
fe, 1487 

Ch’ang-hsing, 116, 953, 1249, 1480 

Ch’ang-lo, 198, 948 

Ch’ang-p’ing, 222, 254, 950 

Ch’ang-shu, 87, 239 

Ch’ang-tzu, 690 

Chao-ch’ing, 20, 457, 723, 1137, 1148, 1205, 1244 

Ch’ao-chou, 95 

Ch’ao-ho-ch’uan, 181 

Ch’ao Hu (Lake), 601, 908, 1618 


- Charcoal burners, 769 


Chariots, 1622 

Charms, 107, 108, 1266 

Charts, see Maps 

Chastity, 1285, 1425 

Chaul, 1206 

Che-lin, 47 

Cheju Island, 257 

Chekiang, 221, 373, 882, 947, 1582, 1617 

Chen-kuo fu, 231 

Chen-ning, 248 

Chen-ting, 1196 

Cheng-ho, 1582 

Cheng-te reign, 307, 1367; see Chu Hou-chao 

Chengtu, 429, 467, 910, 1231, 1250 

Cheng-t’ung reign, 289, 854, 890, 1484; see Chu Ch’i-chen 
and T’ien-shun reign 

Ch’eng-hua reign, 298; see Chu Chien-shen 

Ch’eng-t’ien-fu, 317 

Ch’eng-tsu, see Chu Ti 

Chess, 241, 558, 836, 1165, 1168, 1186, 1195, 1362, 1424, 1473 

Chi-an, 1281 

Chi-chiang, 967 

Chi-chou, 222, 236, 594, 950, 1429 

Chi-ning, 427, 1225 

Chi-shui, 980 

Ch’i-hsia Shan, 88, 1633 

Ch’i-mei Shan, 359 

Ch’i-shui, 565 

Ch’i-tan, 91; see Khitan 

Chia-ching reign, 314; see Chu Hou-ts’ung 

Chia Ho, 1108 

Chia-ting, 33, 838, 986, 1145, 1150, 1157 

Chia-yti-kuan, 473 

Chiang-che, 433 

Chiao-chih, see Annam 

Chien-ch’ang, 1145 

Chien-chou tribe, left and right, 302, 361, 830, 839, 1066, 
1341, 1622 

Chien-te, 882 

Chien-wen reign: 1327; attempts at reformation, 430; com- 
pilation of records, 344, 353, 672, 1327, 1598; loyalists, 
227, 249, 403, 432, 912, 1198; legends, 403; memorials, 
555, 1327; revision of records, 398, 431, 1252; title, ex- 
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Chien-wen reign (cont.) 
punging of and restoration of, 191, 397, 1328, 1514; see 
Chu Yiin-wen, Maritime expeditions 

Chien-yang Book Center, 1612 

Ch’ien-ch’i-tzu, see Seven early masters 

Ch’ien-lung reign, 150, 193, 541, 1195 

Ch’ien-shan, 1583 

Chih #, 318 

Ch’ih-chin guards, 416, 765 

Chin-ch’uan Gate, 359, 402, 687 

Chin Dynasty, 445, 621, 722, 1166, 1464, 1514, 1549, 1615 

Chin-hua, 629, 882, 1225, 1444 

Chin-ling, see Nanking 

Chin-men Island, 576 

Chin-shih: 443, 877; feast for, 998; training of, 556 

Chin Tatar, see Jurchen 

China: 411; description of, 1134; relations with foreign 
countries, 1442; south, 914 

Chinese language: colloquial, 60, 420, 560, 809, 1169; court, 
527; ‘“‘Chincheo,” 409; study of, 15, 1074; tones, 32 

Ching (reverence), 42, 618, 626, 990, 1098, 1501, 1625 

Ching-chou, 399, 585 

Ching-Hsiang, 536, 1105, 1461 

Ching Shan (Prospect Hill), 837 

Ching-t’ai reign, 289, 295; see Chu Ch’i-yii 

Ching-te-chen kilns, 286, 302, 363, 826, 1181, 1187, 1378 

Ching-ti, see Chu Ch’i-yti 

Ch’ing Dynasty: 29, 391; conquest by, 1424 

Ch’ing-chen ssu, see Synagogue 

Ch’ing-chou, 341, 988 

Ch’ing-chiang-p’u, 232 

Ch’ing-tz’u, see Taoism 

Ch’ing-yang: mountain incident, 527; siege of, 727 

Ch’ing-ytian, 434, 1582 

Chinkiang, 384, 402, 603, 741, 908, 1146 

Chiu-hua Shan, 245 

Chiu-kang (Palembang), 196, 1198 

Choson, see Korea 

Chou Dynasty, 408 

Christian Churches: Canton, 1151; Chao-ch’ing, 1137; 
Nanking, 1178, 1332; Peking, 1154; Shao-chou, 1138; 
Sian, 471, 1153; Tsinan, 27 

Christianity: 870, 919, 1021, 1056, 1116; converts, 24, 874, 
1138; criticism of, 1248; debates, 986; in imperial family, 
723; influence of, 183; see Missionaries; see Persecution; 
see Religious Objects 

Chrysanthemums: garden of, 10; paintings of, 539, 664, 
868, 1379; planting of, 990; poems about, 1515 

Chu Tan’s tomb, 392, 782 

Chii-ch’ii Shan, 88 

Chii-pao Gate, 363, 1112, 1179, 1321 

Chii-yung kuan, 231, 253, 746, 950, 1408 

Ch’u-chou, 92, 384, 779, 933 

“Ch’u-shih piao,” 396 

Ch’ii-fou, 1382 

Ch’ii-hsien, 481, 888, 1039 

Ch’itian-chou, 4, 26, 245, 373, 410, 871, 984, 1133 

Ch’uan-feng, 301, 520 

Chuang-ytian (optimus), 237, 304, 550, 1011 

Chiieh-hua Island, 1054 

Ch’un-an, 474 

Chung-hua Book Co., 393 

Chung Shan, 118, 347, 391, 606, 933, 1111 

Chung-t’iao Shan, 462 
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Ch’ung-chen reign, 1240 

Chungking, 236, 910, 1070, 1250 

Chusan Islands, 220, 635, 1617 

Cinnabar, 652 

Circular, anonymous, see Yu-wei hung-i 

City Gods: 632; of Peking, 1504; rites for, 25, 1074 

Civil service, 911, 934 

Civil war, 357 

Clansmen: charitable works for, 600; imperial, 81, 225, 344, 
367, 1439; indigent, 600; organization of, 513; quarrels 
among, 580 

Classicist, 178, 192, 392, 507, 845, 1402 

Clepsydra, see Clocks 

Clerks, 959 

Climate, 77, 1440 

Cliques, see Factions 

Clocks: mechanical, 735; sand, 36, 1230; water, 36; west- 
ern, 768, 1138, 1151, 1283, 1295 

Cloisonné enamel, 297 

Clown, 303 

Club case, 210, 333, 705, 1067, 1299; see San-an 

Clubs: Chen-shuai hui, 1269; litchi, 548; poetry, 466; 
social, 513 

Cochin, 197 

Cochinchina, 26, 872, 1178, 1337 

Cock fighting, 1035 

Code of the Dynasty, 538, 720, 1449 

Coins: 59, 508, 851, 1160; copper, 1016; pesos, 872 

Collectanea, see Ts’ung-shu 

Collectors: 546, 1005, 1166; antiques, 51, 255, 849, 1090, 
1296; objets d’art, 10, 371, 378, 541, 648, 1388; rare books, 
10, 449; paintings, 255, 540, 828, 849, 1326, 1388, 1589 

Collections of paintings and calligraphy: Baron Iwasaki, 
1448; Cheng Te-k’un,-1290; Chi-ch’iian Wang, 436; 
Ch’ing Imperial, 540; Crawford, John M. Jr., 257, 542, 
1092, 1224; Hashimoto, 1493; Japan Imperial Household, 
1397; Kadogawa, 1175; Kuwana, 262, 559; Motoyama, 
262; Omoto, 559; Shinosaki, 1560; Sumitomo, 1260; 
van Gulik, Robert H., 1234; Wango H. C. Weng, 1176; 
Yamamoto, 1374 

College of literature, 935 

College of Translators, see Ssu i-kuan 

Colloquialisms, 452, 946, 1186 

Colonial policy, 1135 

Colophons, 52, 829, 838, 879, 994, 1222, 1262, 1388, 1393, 
1422, 1610, 1615 

Column, memorial, 824 

Comedy, 946 

Comet, 69, 446, 535, 537 

Commanderies, 361, 422, 1524 

Commentaries: on Spring and Autumn Annals, 127; on 
Ch’eng-Chu, 934 

Commerce, 251, 440; see Trade 

Commoner status: 385; demoted to, 446, 1545, 1590 

Communist regime, 478, 754 

Community compact, 176, 1412 

Compass, 77, 251 

Concepts: ko-wu (investigation of things), 41; tien-li 
(principle of Heaven), 41; tzu-jan (the natural), 41 

Concubinage and concubines: 34, 53, 102, 180, 213, 223, 
228, 293, 438, 668, 846, 912, 984, 1052, 1206, 1288, 1307, 
1352, 1479, 1509, 1553; aborigine, 376; foreign, 1191; 
imperial, 65, 208, 287, 300, 309, 380, 389, 551, 856, 963; 
Korean, 15, 288, 356, 1102, 1292; Mongol, 356, 594 
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Confiscation of property, 313, 533, 575, 641, 998, 1157, 
1179, 1203, 1307, 1348, 1388, 1555, 1591 

Conformity, 810 

Confucianism: admonitions, 308; father of Confucius, 321, 
571; ideals, 970; in Annam, 796; in Korea, 258; lectures, 
828; music, 43, 349; orthodoxy, 1165; rites, 43, 349; 
rules of conduct, 243, 376, 443, 450, 1029, 1449; sacrifices, 
1071; scholars, 38, 1565; self-enlightenment, 126; studies 
of, 1120; synthesis of Confucian and Christian teachings, 
1141; tablets, 571; versus Taoism, 1637; virtues, 244, 397, 
429, 430 , 

Consorts; burial of, 1558; honors for, 56; influence on em- 
peror, 1335; relatives of, 1242; selection of, 566 

Conspiracy, 35, 296, 639, 790, 853, 1573 

Construction: 98, 168, 387, 750; administrative buildings, 
801, 1432; imperial tombs, 1484; palaces, 135, 318, 360, 
573, 782, 904, 925, 933, 1484; roads, 98, 168; temples, 
465, 1273, 1557 

Cooking pots, 1372 

Copper: casting of Buddha, 493; vat, 342 

Corregidor, 917 

Corvée service: 58, 82, 99, 251, 268, 381, 485, 498, 704, 715, 
806, 902, 1069, 1113, 1453, 1461; exemption from, 1072, 
1275, 1583 

Cosmogony, 430 

Cosmology, 519, 712, 906, 1381, 1620 

Cossacks, 1129 

Cotton cloth, 901, 1267 

Counterfeiters, 1186 

Coup d’état, 613, 1203, 1298, 1342, 1360, 1478, 1530, 1557; 
see To-men 

Courier post, see Postal service 

Courtesan, 86, 393, 1362 

Crafts: bookmaking, 896, 1514; coppersmith, 1043; wood- 
carving, 896, 951, 1514; see Industries, handicraft 

Cremation, 142, 424, 562, 1112, 1564 

Crickets, 288, 659, 753, 969 

Criticism: literary, 408, 512, 646, 931, 1059, 1065, 1407; 
social, 393, 406, 1427 

Criticism of: art, 52, 995, 1322, 1387; Chinese scholars, 
394, 990; state affairs, 554, 693, 737, 975, 1008, 1572; 
Wang Shou-jen, 1286 

Cultural: influences, 1022; mediator, 1144 

Currency: debasement of, 238; exchange, 978; metal, 251, 
796, 798; paper, 388, 533, 691, 755, 798 

Customs, duties, 82, 251, 741, 841, 1016, 1096 


Dalai-lamas, 9, 22, 412, 1130, 1309, 1604 

Daimyo, see Japan 

Dairiganga, 360 

Dancing, 368, 803, 1641; choreography, 517; steps, 370 

Dayan, 17 

Debates, 54, 272 

Decapitation of corpse, 255; of effigy, 234 

Decrees, 385, 431, 1543; of self-reproach, 1018; see Edicts 

Defenses: coastal, 84, 169, 205, 220, 264, 634, 832, 930, 932, 
1004, 1087, 1193, 1250, 1254, 1399, 1512; frontier, 84, 224, 
230, 331, 892, 1098, 1358, 1367, 1370, 1409, 1429, 1431, 
1439, 1461, 1478, 1589, 1616; northern frontier, 57, 496, 
593, 904, 1048; northeast frontier, 236, 483; northwest 
frontier, 57, 252, 551, 712, 755, 954, 1621; southwest 
frontier, 193, 654 

Defense policy, 1304; inspections, 1106, 1525; maritime, 
388, 1097 
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Deities, 1059, 1461 

Democratic League, 478 

Demons, 263 

Depot, 308, 364, 943, 1068, 1507; Eastern, 50, 151, 174; 
Western, 232, 537, 1162, 1357, 1458 

Deus, see Terms for God 

Devagati (T’ien-chieh), see Monasteries 

Devotee of Tan-yang-tzu, 1401, 1407, 1426; see Wang 
Tao-chen 

dGe-lugs-pa monastery, 22, 1604 

Diagnosis of disease, see Ssu-chen 

Diagram of thought concepts, 42 

Dialects of: Hangchow, 1204; Liaotung, 1570; Soochow, 
1218; Wu, 455; Yangtze Valley, 1641 ; dictionary of, 1218; 
in general, 581, 974, 1406, 1462 

Diamond Mountains (Kum-gang san), 1596 

Diarist and diary, 219, 258, 519, 907, 1000, 1296, 1445, 1486, 
1578 

Dictionary: biographical, 1281; Chinese, 1061, 1288; 
Chinese-French, 21; Chinese-Portuguese, 462, 1158; 
Chinese-Spanish, 1074; phonetic, 1641; Portuguese- 
Chinese, 1149; of Dialects, see Dialects; see Fan-ch’ieh 
system 

Diet and dietetics, 129, 950 

Dikes: construction of, 158, 364, 531, 1225; repairs on, 
264, 613, 899, 959, 1107, 1324, 1421, 1460, 1546 

Diplomacy, 965, 1264, 1602 

Directorate of Ceremonial, 50, 151, 246, 308, 377, 951, 
1363; see Eunuchs 

Disappearance of emperor, 62 

Discipline, 385, 747, 857 

Diseases: cardiac, 367; general, 800; goiter, 864; leprosy, 
864; malaria, 1002; pestilence (plague), 382; smallpox, 
859, 946, 1002, 1035, 1067, 1423; syphilis, 862; tuber- 
culosis, 680, 1318, 1406, 1429; see Epidemics 

Disputation, Buddhist, 1320 

Distilling business, 585 

Divination, 238, 349, 383, 407, 1236, 1449, 1561; by plan- 
chette, 318, 925, 1507, 1590; powers of, 61 

Djofar, 197 

Doctrines, see Ch’an, Pure Land; see San Tao 

Dolonor, 360 

Dominicans, see Missionaries 

Dowry, 217, 1489 

Dragons, 902; designs, 111, 1268; four-clawed, 480, 684, 
1170; robes, 2, 1268, 1461; symbol of emperor, 365 

Dragon Tiger Mountain, see Lung-hu Shan 

Drama, 63, 219, 306, 452, 460, 477, 530, 581, 611, 650, 817, 
843, 926, 942, 978, 996, 999, 1173, 1204, 1247, 1257, 
1286, 1323, 1324, 1366, 1378, 1403, 1427, 1571, 1612, 
1637; song, 241, 516, 1052, 1366, 1627; northern lyrical, 
380; musical, 773; see Styles of Drama; see Theater 

Dramatists, 63, 189, 380, 694, 893, 930, 1064, 1168, 1172, 
1427, 1571 

Drawing of lots, 1219 

Dreams, 121, 143, 178, 239, 244, 391, 442, 491, 538, 544, 
760, 925, 969, 1427, 1498, 1566, 1635 

Dress, see Attire 

Drought, 73, 282, 323, 499, 524, 544, 598, 755, 963, 1024, 
1043, 1088, 1105, 1632 

Drowning, 114 

Drugs: Chinese, 21, 1170; sale of, 549; shop, 1123 

Drunkenness, see Intoxication 

Dueling, 1486 
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Dukes of: Sung, 454; Ting, 607; Wei, 607; Ying, 453 

Dutch: corsairs, 25; depredations, 4, 32, 507, 563; occupa- 
tion of Formosa, 947; occupation of Pescadores, 77, 583, 
871, 947, 1085, 1193; ships of, 1136; siege of Goa, 20, 
Macao, 1153; versus Portuguese, 1136, 1154 

Dwarf, 775 

Dwarf trees (Bonzai ?), 1388 

Dye-stuffs, 8 

Dynastic succession, 1549; Rites, 38; see Imperial succession 


Earthquakes, 26, 280, 320, 333, 488, 523, 846, 987, 1155, 
1401S 12) 11522 

East India Company, 873, 1193 

East Indies, 362 

Eaves, 463 

Eclipses, 2, 269, 368, 425, 987, 1151, 1153, 1164, 1205, 1283, 
1331; ephemerides computation, 1381 

Ecole des Langues Orientales, 1442 

Edicts: drafting of, 349, 364, 951, 1544; fabrication of, 896; 
forged, 342; imperial, 454, 1074, 1333, 1466 

Edo, see Yedo 

Education, 36, 57, 160, 388, 444, 450, 456, 460, 501, 511, 
524, 843, 916, 920, 977, 1001, 1080, 1102, 1114, 1340, 
1440, 1452, 1489, 1557, 1570, 1574; free, 272, 871, 1383, 
1412, 1461, 1546, 1580; for the bureaucracy, 425, 688; for 
imperial rule, 867; of girls, 129; of princes, 209, 356, 376, 
1025; regimen of students, 37, 97 

Effigy, 650, 1183 

Eight-legged essay (Pa-ku), see Essay 

Eight Tigers, see Pa-hu 

Elephants, 1082; house of, 1454; phalanx of, 965, 1209 

Eleuths, see Oirat 

Elixirs, 483, 569, 771, 782, 897, 905, 950 

Embassies, from or to: Annam, 144, 187, 867, 894, 1584; 
Herat, 144; Japan, 1159, 1315; Korea, 259, 1455; Mon- 
golia, 7, 291, 1528; Palembang, 1198; Papacy, 1206; 
Peking, 1529; Philippines, 919; Samarkand, 144; Sari 
Uighur, 144; Tibet, 412, 413, 1445, 1524, 1605; Western 
Regions, 1320 

Embassies, tribute-bearing, 1, 7, 86, 421, 479, 765, 1038, 
1083, 1124, 1207 

Embassy reports, 145, 166 

Embezzlement, 111, 387, 1438 

Embroidered-uniform Guard, 50, 232, 253, 279, 309, 352, 
386, 446, 489, 652, 821, 998, 1170, 1183, 1347; book on, 
1404; prison of, 406, 532, 1617, 1625 

Embroideries, 288 

Emperors: access to, 253; insinuations about, 261 ; personal 
and posthumous names, 1549; private enterprises, 1118, 
1336 

Empresses: deposing of, 296, 319; influence on emperor, 
567, 1023; models of motherhood, 568; ranking of 56, 
385 

Empress-dowagers: burial of, 1558; influence at court, 289; 
message to Pope, 20; support of Buddhism, 463; ranking 
of, 76, 857 ° 

Encyclopedia, 11, 83, 325, 362, 546, 860, 1607; handbook, 
1514; illustrated, 1356; Korean, 1593; Ming, 1613 

Enfoeffment, 567, 1372, 1573 

Engineer, hydraulic, 1107 

England, 872; ships of, 1136 


Enlightenment, 227, 244, 322, 462, 624, 1253, 1272, 1339, 


1353, 1415 
Entertainers, 34; entertainment, 940, 942 
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Envoys: code of conduct, 166; exclusion of Korean, 1600; 
guidebook, 86, 167; receptions, 865, 1036 

Envoys from or to: Annam, 37, 674, 689, 691, 762, 806, 974, 
1033, 1228; Burma, 85; Champa, 639, 974, 1485; Hami, 
1545; Japan, 31, 85, 374, 633, 1149, 1231, 1314; Jurchen, 
685, 1066; Korea, 261, 270, 304, 560, 762, 987, 1083, 
1088, 1150, 1228, 1592, 1596; Liaotung, 161; Liu-ch’iu, 
72, 165, 166, 498, 1228, 1601; Manchuria, 1055; Mon- 
golia, 295, 1036, 1523; the Oirat, 1360, 1528; Portugal, 
313, 1123, 1545; Shahrukh, 360; Siam, 1440; Sumatra, 
1199; Turfan, 1545; Yiian court, 726 

Ephemerides computation, see Eclipse 

Epidemics, 411, 462, 834, 914, 1067, 1383 

Epitaphs, 30, 46, 240, 587, 610, 648, 701, 759, 888, 957, 1010, 
1068, 1090, 1319, 1322, 1429, 1461, 1465, 1490, 1616 

Erudite, 936, 957, 1638 

Espionage, 385 

Essays, 189, 432, 1015, 1253, 1269, 1424; on paintings, 74; 
pa-ku (8-legged), 130, 388, 409, 456, 622, 1117, 1169, 
1400; Sung style, 846 

Estate, family, 540, 887 

Ethico-religious dimension, 812 

Etiquette, 433, 755, 1010, 1468 

Etymology, study of, 80, 1532 

Eulogy, 17, 46, 505, 543, 587, 759, 774, 875, 894, 952, 985, 
1194, 1334, 1368, 1577, 1602 

Eunuchs, 246, 258, 377, 385, 496, 584, 599, 654, 685, 688, 
705, 859, 866, 886, 939, 941, 950, 952, 984, 999, 1011, 1016, 
1068, 1116, 1190, 1218, 1343, 1363, 1596; cliques and 
factions, 57, 563, 582, 842, 1051; corrupt practices, 152, 
160, 247, 301, 417, 461, 484, 489, 537, 551, 648, 655, 743, 
801, 842, 878, 896, 902, 940, 955, 972, 999, 1180, 1298, 
1306, 1349, 1622, 1625; employment in provinces, 238, 
285, 456, 823, 1007, 1029, 1118, 1417; envoys, 413, 522, 
560; interference, 147, 268, 275, 330, 405, 496, 574, 1187; 
intrigue, 18, 49, 279; monopolies and shops, 247, 308, 
955; palace school for, 109, 285, 571, 950, 1000, 1018, 
1088, 1177, 1346, 1347; positions of trust, 152, 194, 366, 
362, 340, 651, 951, 1454; power and influence, 38, 72, 161, 
285, 339, 502, 508, 528, 561, 741, 837, 1015, 1087, 1162, 
1193, 1210, 1299, 1347, 1469, 1475, 1544, 1568 

Europeans, 563, 1021; art, 1493; books on China, 410; 
customs, 1133 

Evaluations of officials, 128, 130, 201, 332, 737, 835, 852, 
1029, 1068, 1181, 1411, 1490; annual, 905, 1221 ; sexennial, 
445, 1001; triennial, 239, 702 

Everyday life, Book on, 1469 

Evora, 410, 1157 

Examinations, 429, 597, 599, 907, 911, 968, 970, 1000, 1011, 
1068, 1142, 1160, 1310, 1378, 1405, 1407, 1409, 1455, 
1460, 1468, 1557, 1559, 1568; accusations, 240, 490, 
1089; exclusion from, 104, 346; failure in, 201, 759, 913, 
1051; foreigners taking, 1227; for civil and military 
service, 95, 162, 270, 388, 444; in Annam, 1032; in Korea, 
257; irregularities in, 234, 363, 737; permission to imperial 
clansmen, 368; provincial, 1172, 1615; questions in, 55, 
1103; quotas, 339, 1420; special, 1380; triennial, 235, 644; 
under Ytian, 1292 

Examiner, 37, 680, 894, 957, 1013, 1018, 1215, 1228 

Excavations, modern, 337 

Exchange of poetry, 785 

Exhibitions: Burlington house (London), 542, 991, 1005; 
Panama, 991, 1005 

Bxiles 57, 60; 76, 1135119 913551138.0210,.226 123 8er76es28. 
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376, 427, 447, 467, 667, 875, 895, 910, 912, 923, 925, 951, 
957, 962, 976, 999, 1024, 1040, 1051, 1054, 1089, 1105, 
INGS5 UI7OS 83, L198, 1220; 1228™ 1305; 133221337, 
1358, 1374, 1391, 1409, 1431, 1442, 1455, 1459, 1466, 
1494, 1511, 1531, 1538, 1575, 1590, 1593, 1594, 1600, 
1606, 1620, 1628, 1641; in Korea, 1072, 1291 

Exorcism, 1266 

Expeditions, 1; to Annam, 46, 556, 920, 1048; to Hami, 378; 
to Kwangtung, 1216; to Liaotung, 781, 1084; to Mon- 
golia, 280, 421, 454, 532, 628, 1128, 1294, 1519, 1630; to 
Peiping, 1630; to the Oirat, 691; to Yunnan, 781; see 
Maritime expeditions; see Military affairs 

Extortion, 331, 870 ‘ 

Eyes, cataracts, 1035 


Fables, 214, 694, 843 

Factions, 640, 769, 774, 791, 1546; disputes among, 852, 
1586; Yen, 134; see Fu-she; see Tung-lin 

Factories, 275; imperial, 1378 

Fairs, 6 

Falcon, 288, 1454 

False accusations, 1099 

Family handbooks, 407, 433 

Famine, 270, 382, 456, 493, 963, 1016, 1087, 1219, 1378, 
1383, 1439, 1560; relief, 10, 59, 73, 80, 86, 98, 176, 209, 
219, 282, 299, 353, 388, 505, 755, 774, 890, 920, 961, 1007, 
1029, 1100, 1417, 1494, 1546, 1563 

Fan-ch’ieh system, 1062 

Fans, 945, 1195, 1447; folding, 1005; see Paintings 

Farm implements, 917, 1028 

Farmers, 626, 1008 

Farmland: cultivation of, 384, 1465, 1498; gifts of, 842; 
imperial use of, 301, 904, 954; military, 272, 920, 976; 
privately owned, 302, 425, 1006, 1447 

Fascines, 960 

Fasting, 322, 1025, 1424 

Feet, bound and unbound, 549, 1023, 1186 

Fei-lung jen-chu, 95 

Feng-hsiang, 604 

Feng-kan she, 439 

Feng-tz’u tien, 376 

Feng-yang (Lin-hao), 342, 350, 367, 381, 435, 454, 586, 595, 
605, 649, 652, 713, 778, 836, 853, 934, 1016, 1023, 1255, 
1321, 1423, 1469 

Festivals: Dragon-boat, 166, 439, 744, 1542; lantern, 300; 
local, 581, 1186; mid-autumn, 166, 1391; New Year’s, 
1026 

Festivities, 145, 939, 1325 

Feudatories, reducing of, 351, 357, 398, 430; see Seven 
Feudatories 

Fiction, 325, 395, 477, 570, 806, 817, 897, 1204, 1257, 1403, 
1443, 1479, 1612; short story, 406, 930, 991, 1184; 
colloquial, 451; historical, 62, 650, 979; popular, 978; 
romantic, 64; satirical, 64, 1466 

Fifteen provinces, 22 

Files, delivery of, 958 

Filial piety, 342, 350, 356, 380, 427, 447, 450, 647, 676, 781, 
792, 808, 828, 1076, 1173, 1217, 1288, 1376, 1390, 1429, 
1434, 1447; violation of rules, 555, 866, 1498, 1590 

Finances, 139, 532, 902, 903, 1016, 1356, 1437, 1453; 
auditing, 1016; emergency funds, 904; misappropriation, 
905, 1113, 1484; personal, 748, 999 

Fines, 497 

Fire boats, 714 
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Fires, 79, 949, 955, 1018, 1115, 1310, 1507, 1564; in exam- 
ination hall, 958, 984, 988, 1560; in imperial halls, 111, 
135, 191, 268, 311,331, 377, 399, 511; 551; 573, 643, 969, 
998, 1011, 1107, 1180, 1266, 1352, 1432, 1480, 1514, 1543, 
1590; in libraries, 1450; against enemy ships, 909, 918, 
1617, 1619; Nanking palaces, 195, 939; prevention of, 
1595 

Firearms: 19, 111, 270, 291, 311, 563, 660, 732, 749, 800, 
928, 967, 1147, 1208, 1245, 1304, 1456; artillery, 173, 414, 
832, 918, 948, 968; brigade, 299, 890; land mines, 358; 
muskets, 221; units, 111, 168, 220, 1298, 1364, 1623; 
western, 1255, 1577; see Ammunition; see Weapons 

Fireworks, 447, 940 

Fish, 664, 735; goldfish, 53, 74, 592, 1326; samli, 489 

Fish-scaled plot books, 388 

Fishermen, 185, 232, 602, 881, 1030 

Fishing, 313, 433 

Five Classics, 1206; monograph on, 11, 83 

Five Dynasties, 1093, 1166 

Five Later Poets of Southern Garden, 671 

Five Pagoda Temple, 303, 1112 

Five Peaks, 1405 

Flags, 902 

Fleets, 384, 434, 776, 928, 947, 1250; Ming, 170, 1200; of 
Fukien, 1300 

Floods, 258, 351, 524, 531, 536, 585, 827, 869, 963, 1413, 
1496, 1517, 1546, 1570, 1632; see River conservancy 

Flora and fauna, 305; study of, 74, 1533 

Flower arrangements, 1637 

Fo-lang, 1165; Fo-lang-chi, 1124, 1207, 1413 

Folklore, 61, 263, 547, 661, 694, 1204; heroes of, 262 

Folksongs, 776, 836, 1462 

Foochow, 4, 25, 319, 410, 873, 909, 919, 1086, 1133, 1148, 
1151, 1193, 1300; defense of, 1318; map of, 208 

Foods: lao, 1288; peanuts and sweet potatoes, 325, 862; 
melon, 1163; wheat, 899, 1437; variety of, 549, 901, 1024; 
see Diet 

Forbidden City, 309, 1268 

Foreign relations, 307; trade, 374 

Foreigners, 374, 1152 

Forgeries, 646, 1247, 1449 

Formosa, see Taiwan 

Forts and Fortifications, 18, 45, 81, 91, 95, 171, 181, 202, 
499, 501, 654, 781, 795, 1048, 1097, 1193, 1279, 1461, 
1526, 1580, 1609, 1620 

Fortune teller, 383, 778, 944, 1007 

Fortunes, 944 

Foster child, 1026 

Four axioms, 1414 

Four Books, 30, 1206; monograph on, 83 

Four great calligraphers, 52 

Four masters: of Hsin-an, 35, 676; of Ming, 512, 1258; 
of Wu, 569, 1258; of Yiian, 676, 1092, 1392 

Four negatives (ssu-wu), the theory of, 274, 1352 

Four outstanding figures of Soochow, 106, 595, 696, 1121, 
1502 

Four positives (ssu-yu), 243 

Four scholars of the Hung-wu period, 43, 1642 

Franciscans: in China, 1335; in Japan, 24; in Philippine 
Islands, 24; see Christianity; see Missionaries 

Franks, see Fo-lang-chi 

Frontier defense, see Defenses 

Fruits, 1407; see Lichee 

Fu, see Poetry 
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Fu-an, 24, 410, 1074, 1582 

Fu-chou, 1278, 1464, 1497 

Fu-she, 1330, 1476 

Fu-shun, 336 

Fu-yii, 417 

Fukien, 319, 434, 513, 832, 884, 919, 924, 947, 1085, 1132, 
1244, 1275, 1528, 1582; defense of, 221, 373; description 
of, 1407; rebellion in, 290 

Funeral, 60, 327, 365, 475, 567, 681, 858, 1090 

Furniture, 288, 691; settees, 955; tables and couches, 1470 

Furs, sable, 304 


Galle, 196, 1365 

Galleons, 1131 

Gambling, 393, 451, 657, 796, 945, 1489 

Games: cards, 1430; darts, 1186; dice, 1552; drinking, 1430; 
dominoes, 407; football, 1186; wei-ch’i, 271, 1577; see 
Chess 

Garden architecture, 216, 1262 

Gardens, 10, 34, 129, 189, 217, 734, 735, 1000, 1058, 1073, 
1090, 1301, 1389, 1400, 1422, 1447, 1488, 1490; imperial, 
666; in Soochow, 88, 179 

Garden parties: apricot, 1360, 1521; bamboo, 268, 577, 
594, 1488; Ch’ing-hua yiian, 858; Fei-hsti yuan, 1362; 
paintings of, 1005, 1521 

Garments, see Attire 

Garrisons, 388, 398, 499, 606, 616, 943, 1127 

Gates, 385, 1216, 1304; Nine gates of Peking, 688, 942, 
1484: Wu-men, 1049, 1569 

Gatha, 322, 424, 1321 

Gazetteers, 11, 110, 178, 393, 451, 459, 460, 594, 622, 636, 
776, 827, 992, 1012, 1041, 1057, 1063, 1185, 1219, 1346, 
1356, 1366, 1487, 1559, 1565, 1607, 1616, 1624; Ch’ang- 
hsing, 1480; Ch’tian-chou, 507; empire, 292; Fukien, 
508; Honan and Kaifeng, 353; Hukuang, 907; Ku-shan, 
547; Shensi, 511, 1607; Szechwan, 1532 

Gelugpa, 1308 

Genealogy, 35, 239, 304, 345, 376, 394, 459, 493, 556, 657, 
736, 763, 1499, 1534, 1629; Korean, 1602 

Geography, 2, 77, 84, 205, 508, 547, 777, 829, 957, 969, 980, 
1019, 1147, 1162, 1322, 1405, 1441, 1532, 1628; historical, 
206; Korean, 258, 763; study of, 21 

Geomancy, 271, 377, 938, 1302, 1406, 1421, 1450, 1606, 
1632 

Gerfalcons, 480 

Ghosts, 249, 276, 303, 406, 1059, 1481 

Gibbons, 1236 

Gifts, 352, 600, 1036, 1038, 1077; decline of, 960; for Korea, 
259, 1596; imperial, 691, 1428, 1529, 1540, 1643 

Ginseng, 304, 859, 1596 

Globe, terrestrial, 4, 414, 768, 987, 1283 

Gnomon, 1332 

Goa, 2, 20, 31, 410, 414, 461, 472, 722, 1124, 1135, 1137, 
1145, 1148, 1153, 1157, 1206, 1282, 1294, 1331 

Gobi desert, 16, 385, 424, 789, 885, 1294 

God, see Terms for God 

Goddess of the Sea, 48, 132, 166, 196, 902; temple to at 
Ch’ang-lo, 198; temple to at Nanking, 196 

Gold, 232, 234, 301, 313, 318, 418, 533, 837, 903, 949, 967, 
1038, 1268, 1337, 1349, 1386; as indemnity, 196; in vaults, 
1346; ingots of, 1585 

Gold leaf, 198, 1365 

Golden belt, 1445, 1472 

Goldfish, 53, 74, 592, 1326 

Good elements (Tung-lin), 736, 1305 
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Gorges: Ch’ii-t’ang, 141; Ta-t’eng, 500; Tuan-t’eng, 46, 500; 
Yangtze, 1250 

Gospel, 414 

Government organization and administration, 50, 100, 386, 
429, 521, 531, 584, 682, 735, 900, 944, 1007, 1238, 1243, 
1276, 1346, 1356, 1437, 1557, 1626; advisers, 280, 933; 
bureaucracy, 258, 443, 455, 738, 821, 903, 958, 1538, 1544; 
civil and military, 501, 1632; corruption in, 130, 135, 203, 
279, 326, 565, 772, 837, 898, 903, 924, 932, 1113, 1187, 
1190, 1202, 1220, 1276, 1567; documents of, 162, 1537; 
expenses, 755, 903, 1095, 1180; handbook on, 829, 1007; 
integrity in, 160, 1418; laxity of ministers, 130, 1188; 
personnel, 327, 802, 1544, 1574; salaries, 621; Taoist 
principles in, 621; see Introduction 

Gozan Bungaku (Japanese literary group), 1642 

Graft, 284 

Grain: exchange for salt, 712, 716, 1585; gift of, 416; 
government, 841, 1622; sale of, 6; transportation of, 
56, 71, 73, 100, 202, 283, 433, 599, 654, 848, 899, 910, 959, 
1041, 1108, 1225, 1338, 1406, 1436, 1439, 1628; see Taxes 

Granaries, 71, 186, 338, 364, 476, 499, 520, 616, 716, 752, 
755, 783, 904, 916, 1007, 1016, 1281, 1367, 1436, 1545, 
1570, 1584; construction of, 158; plunder of, 920, 1083; 
private, 10 

Grand Canal, 32, 53, 56, 71, 258, 283, 313, 333, 359, 402, 
486, 520, 588, 613, 688, 841, 899, 959, 1028, 1107, 1124, 
1139, 1159, 1170, 1196, 1218, 1304, 1367, 1436, 1472, 
1576, 1615, 1628; Chia-ho section, 825; conservancy of, 
1224, 1417; description of northern section, 547; des- 
truction along, 402; history of, 1417; reconstruction of, 
158, 848; taxes, 212; transportation on, 525, 753, 959, 
1087 

Grand Court of Revision, 247 

Grand Secretariat, 250, 280, 308, 326, 366, 851, 907, 1018, 
1188, 1517, 1543; criticisms of, 175, 738; establishment of, 
340, 341, 627, 642, 1519; Fukien men in, 94; rivalries in, 
201, 366, 552, 1423 

Grand Secretaries, 192, 386, 441, 599, 757, 821, 879, 894, 
940, 1013, 1061, 1080, 1188, 1469, 1475, 1535, 1567, 1586 

Gravitation, 1381 

Grdhraktta (Vulture Peak), 1320 

Great Wall, 16, 57, 222, 231, 254, 281, 289, 291, 302, 305, 315, 
378, 454, 468, 472, 490, 544, 605, 782, 789, 884, 900, 1002, 
1042, 1097, 1162, 1183, 1244, 1341, 1370, 1399, 1456, 1484, 
1526; defense program, 180, 1516; service on, 195 

Green Turban rebels, 487, 1070 

Grotto, 1365 

gTsan, 22, 1605 

Guard houses, 158 

Guards: bodyguard divisions, 351; divisions in Peking, 252, 
299, 1458; frontier, 373, 416, 683; imperial, 252, 275, 299, 
376, 842; uniforms, see Embroidered-uniform; youth, 289; 
see Wei-so 

Guerrilla warfare, 66, 359, 1196 

Guidebook of Peking, 968, 1186; for envoys, 86 


Hades, king of, 139 

Hadramaut coast, 197 

Hai-ch’eng, 373 

Hai-fou Mountain, 460 

Hai-ning, 1239 

Hai-hsi, 419 

Hai-yen, 202, 1449, 1512 

Hainan Island, 20, 46, 125, 474, 826, 917, 928, 1285, 1358 
Hakka people, 660, 1186 
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Halley’s comet, 446 

Hami, 1, 144, 378, 480, 577, 683, 765, 891, 1028, 1037, 1039, 
1123, 1152, 1459 

Han: Former, 399; State, 185, 408, 466, 1264 

Han-kung tz’u, 502 

Han-yang, 383, 601 

Hanchung, 428 

Hangchow, 3, 33, 74, 100, 415, 423, 434, 457, 462, 590, 634, 
903, 926, 932, 978, 1088, 1145, 1150, 1157, 1175, 1181, 

1233, 1287, 1295, 1310, 1389, 1608; siege of, 116, 406, 601, 

883 : 

Hanlin Academy, 36, 43, 233, 249, 300, 349, 362, 388, 429, 
443, 449, 586, 608, 693, 739, 757, 956, 1089, 1125, 1216, 
P22 V253501263= 1281, 1358. 1S 6601417 Siglo Se 
history of, 110, 672; wives of members, 567 

Hansong, 1595, 1601 

Hao-chou, see Feng-yang 

Harem, 38, 231, 390, 939, 1294, 1597 

Harvests, 755, 903, 904 

Hauling boats, 825 

Hay, theft of, 246 

Health, 914; see Medicine 

Heaven: ceremonies to, 313, 448, 681, 1032; displeasure of, 
185; sacrifice to, 1486 

Heir apparent: appointment of, 209, 280, 301, 338, 346, 365, 
376, 397, 443, 556, 738, 768, 858, 981, 1015, 1034, 1336, 
1342, 1347, 1454, 1458, 1557, 1630; decorum of, 267; 
education of, 209, 346, 397, 628, 682, 1095, 1310, 1378, 
1435, 1519, 1536, 1567, 1637, 1642; guardian of, 289, 551, 
940; investment of, 338, 1253; prayers for birth, 463, 1273; 
problems of, 292, 296, 298, 312, 331, 341, 652, 866, 1189, 
1268, 1273, 1360, 1377, 1610, 1615 

Heliocentric system, 1137 

Hemp cloth, 144, 523, 805 

Heng Shan, 39, 182, 228 

Herbs, 729, 763, 841, 859, 901, 1123; book on, 860; see 
Medicine 

Herat, 144, 362 

Heresies, 1426 

Hermit and hermitage, 344, 693, 803, 1237, 1497 

Hidalgos, 919 

Himalayas, 522 

Hirado, 563, 871, 1086, 1207 

History: annalistic, 425, 584; chronological, 1046, 1239, 
1446; falsification of, 226; general, 409, 979, 1162, 1166; 
military, 201, 622; National Project, 78, 1362; pre- 
dynastic, 591; unofficial, 52, 343, 989, 1001, 1255, 1403, 
1603, 1628, 1634; see Gazetteers 

History of: Ch’an Buddhism, 141; Confucian Classics, 1165; 
education, 671; government horses, 760; Han, 357; Korea, 
258, 261; painting, 346; Sung, 177, 1549; Yiian, 177, 697 

Historians, 78, 162, 177, 178, 251, 390, 507, 582, 621, 672, 
721, 1014, 1239, 1242, 1268, 1356, 1387, 1440, 1464, 1541 

Historic sites, 763 

Historiography, 251, 589, 1190, 1549 

H@6 Dynasty, 797 

Ho-p’u, 897 

Ho-lan Shan, 684 

Hobby, 33, 1362 

Hogs, raising forbidden, 313 

Holland, see Dutch 

Homophones, 261 

Homosexuality, 314 

Honan, 781 

Honoraria, 87 
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Hormuz, 197, 411, 1027, 1124, 1295, 1365 

Horoscope, 611 

Horsemanship, 34, 113, 222, 964, 971, 1039, 1192, 1202, 
1223, 1254, 1304, 1349; Mongol, 358, 417 

Horses, 144, 312, 455, 716, 1082, 1349, 1356, 1437; branding 
of, 1511; census of, 1019; fairs, 254; farming out of, 455, 
760; fodder, 1437; management of, 801, 1516; markets 
for, 55, 508, 544; pastures, 745, 896, 1516; stables, 951; 
see Trade; see Tea-horse trade 

Horticulture, 1073 

Hostages, 357, 385, 400, 885, 1040 

Hostelry for foreign envoys, see Hui-t’ung kuan 

Hot roll ballad, 62, 938 

Hou ch’i-tzu, see Seven later masters 

Houseboat, 1091 

Hsi-ch’ang, see Depot 

Hsi-hsia, 722, 1234 

Hsi-hu (West Lake), 423, 838, 1287, 1389, 1512, 1636 

Hsi-ning, 887 

Hsi-shan (Western Hills), 75 

Hsi-t’ang (West Cathedral), 28 

Hsi-yiian, 318 

Hsia State, 467, 1069, 1070, 1250, 1548 

Hsiang-yang, 1540 

Hsiao-k’ang emperor, 347; see Chu Piao 

Hsiao-tsung, see Chu Yu-t’ang 

Hsieh-t’ang, 1508 

Hsien, creation of, 660, 689 

Hsien instructors, 125 

Hsien-tsung, see Chu Chien-shen 

Hsin, 618, 625, 1501, 1506, 1625 

Hsin-chou, 195 

Hsing-ching, 967 

Hsing-hua, 1133, 1244 

Hsing-ning, 393 

Hsing-yen chai, 405 

Hsing-ytian, 605, 1072 

Hsiu-ts’ai, 35 

Hsii-chou, 333, 383, 466, 930, 960, 1072, 1108 

Hsii yu-wei hung-i, see Yu-wei hung-i 

Hstian-ch’eng, 1057 

Hstian-fu, 45, 230, 290, 310, 418, 594, 632, 755, 1097, 1228, 
1358, 1429, 1439, 1526, 1539, 1544, 1580, 1622 

Hstian-kuang, see AyuSiridara 

Hsiian-te reign, 1536; ceramics and bronzes, 286; see Chu 
Chan-chi 

Hstian-tsung, see Chu Chan-chi 

Hstin, abolishment of, 293, 340, 364 

Hstin-fu, 283, 297 

Hu-chou, 245, 1217, 1329; siege of, 117, 603, 713 

Hu-t’o River battle, 359, 1197 

Hua-ma-ch’ih, 892, 949, 1516, 1621 

Hua-shan, 182, 344, 1435 

Hua-t’ing, 733 

Huai River, 158, 333, 359, 382, 402, 431, 485, 778, 849, 930, 
959, 1026, 1108, 1285 

Huai-an, 899, 960, 993, 1100, 1198, 1439, 1479 

Huai-lai, 418 

Huai-nan, 434 

Huang-ho-lou, 580 

Huang-shan, 676, 1056, 1260 

““Huang-t’ing ching,” 396 

Huang-yen-hsien, 689 

Hui-chou, 212, 438, 504, 629, 631, 1277 

Hui-ti, see Chu Ytin-wen 
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Be une-ho_ ser Grand Canal 

Hutt une knan, 0, 749, 1123, 1141 

Humane, 338. 833, 1432, 1479; closed io mmmigrants, 
Human body. bronze model, 294 

Human relationships, 809 

Humor and humorisis, 1059, 1424, 1637 

Hung-chih reagn. 376, 1095; see Chu Yu-tang 
Huns-hsi reign. see Chu Kao-chih 

Hung-tu_ 187, 1278 

Huns-wen knan_ see Central secretariat 

Huns-wa reign. 325_ 397, 1574: see Chu Yiian-chang 
Hung yeo-ch th (Red Salt Lake), 1457 

Huntims, 230. 308. 657, 867, 1544, 1594 

Huochon. 1302 

Hydraslic works, 695, 1332 

Hn mosis. 914 


WA 
Ww 
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l-<chon, 509 

Lieng, 1431 

Lisms. 266. 741. 1176: yao (pottery), 314 

Lima (primordial Ime), 1261 

L-4a0-hui (Association for enjoyment of old age), 74 

1-120 pien-fa (single-whip system), see Taxation 

I-tu, 487 

L-wu volunteers, 221. 635 

Iconoclasts, 393 

Idols, see Images 

Ilha Verde, 177 

Ih Valley, 102%, 1129 

IMegal activities, 377, 529, 579; see Trade 

Ijustrations: arts and crafts, 1514; biblical, 214; exemplary 
emperors, 1310; gardens, 216; ships and firearms, 546; 
vessels and weapons, 206, 213 

Images: Buddhist, , 791,993; Cheng Ho, 198; in Confucian 
temples, 14%, 571, 591, 1095; copper Buddhas, 1596; 
destruction of, 410, 1382; disciples of Confucius, 571; 
Taoist, 993 

Immigrants, 6, 1105, 1417 

Immortals and immortality, 306, 569, 678, 997, 1042, 1059, 
1252, 1266, 1326, 1426, 1577 

Impeachment, 83, 160, 247, 270, 275, 278, 501, 585, 620, 814, 
89%, 900, 942, 976, 998, 110%, 1113, 1183, 1306, 1429, 1439, 
1469, 1586 

Imperial Academy of Medicine, 294, 860, 1236, 1418 

Imperial affairs: collection and sponsorship of art, 279, 
1615; extravagance, 59, 334, 366, 496, 867, 903, 1417, 
1557; institutions, 1581; privy purse, 83, 277, 334, 897, 
1007, 1115, 1185; succession, 209, 291, 367, 909, 1360, 
1544 

Imperial establishments: estates, 72, 942; gardens, 135, 377, 
666; palaces, 286, 529, 551, 561, 746, 801, 1178, 1543, 
1590, 1640; parks, 246; pavilions, 688; stables, 744; stores, 
301, 308, 377, 897, 955, 1543 

Imperial life, 950, 963; conflicts, 76, 300; family, 268, 316, 
340, 363, 389, 39%, 417, 1025, 1101, 1218; favorites of 
emperor, 74, 963, 1588; intrigue, 530, 998; women, 1137, 
1513 

Imperial tours, 307, 312, 682, 1587; southern, 72, 212, 232, 
895, 998, 1443, 1515, 1517, 1522; northern, 916; western, 
23) 

Implements of Punishment: bastinado, 108, 138, 142, 201, 
204, 276, 312, 386, 495, 942, 958, 985, 999, 1312, 1455, 
1531; cages, 276, 794, 800, 1157, 1178; cangue, 31, 285, 
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867, 944, 1074, 1476; chains and irons, 950, 1152, 1573; 
mace-like club, 866 

Imposter, 1426, 1435 

Imprisonment, 57, 76, 235, 242, 316, 386, 865, 987, 996, 
1307, 1333, 1484, 1507, 1537, 1640; freedom from, 574 

Incense, 318, 1091, 1117, 1447, 1470 

Incense army, 485 

Incognito, 231, 1026, 1639 

Indemnity, 196 

India, 1, 362, 410, 1027, 1112, 1206, 1320, 1334, 1365 

Indian Buddhist mission to China, 1111 

Indian materia medica, 862 

Indian Ocean, 26, 196, 285, 440, 522, 1026, 1199 

Indochina, 918, 929, 1282 

Inductive reasoning, 183 

Industries, handicraft, 198, 1007, 1440 

Inflation, 533 

Ink squeezes, see Rubbings 

Ink stone and sticks, 53, 828, 1579; designer of, 306, 438; 
tablets, 212, 1290; writings on, 736 

Inoculation, 864 

Inscriptions: ancient, 1186; bronze, 735, 1226; collectors 
of, 1323; funerary, 118, 545, 753, 1445; spirit-path, 606; 
trilingual, 196, 1365 

Inscriptions on: arches and gates, 35, 349, 525, 916; stone, 
13, 360, 380, 396, 757, 780, 1044, 1270, 1363, 1373, 1435; 
tablets, 35, 95, 628, 735, 1245, 1349, 1532, 1603, 1616; 
tombs, 72, 223, 344, 371, 375, 512, 786, 890, 1014, 1022, 
1039, 1120, 1165, 1204, 1215, 1325, 1380, 1466, 1473, 1480, 
1564, 1620 

Inspection tour, 1585 

Insurrection, see Rebellion 

Integrated divisions, see T’uan-ying 

Integrity of officials, see Officials 

Intellectual freedom, 810; discussions, 1140 

Intelligence sources, 400 

Interpreters, see Translators 

Intoxication, 310, 458, 633, 796, 857, 869, 996, 1054, 1084, 
1159, 1257, 1401 

Intrigue, see Conspiracy 

Investigation of things, see Ko-wu 

Investiture, 37, 166, 350, 1602 

Iran, 382; influence on fiction, 199 

Iron: certificate, 781; chain, 1072; exchange, 1597; foundries, 
851; plaque, 504 

Irrigation, 272, 384, 503, 535, 626, 715, 976, 1002, 1080, 
1452, 1512, 1620; see Canals; see River conservancy 

Irrawaddy River, 1211 

Islam, 194, 313, 817, 988, 1533 


Jade, 438, 1268, 1566; belt of, 967 

Jao-chou, 293, 363, 1000, 1264; see Ching-te-chen kilns 

Jao-p’ing, 95 

Japan, 26, 373, 396, 407, 410, 424, 451, 485, 1133, 1559, 1637; 
Christianity in, 730, 986, 1116; cultural influences, 890; 
daimyés, 640, 728, 1159; history of, 1146; invasion of 
Korea, 168, 336, 646, 824, 832, 965, 1632; map of, 
1643; navy of, 169, 966; shogunates, 85, 361, 549, 732; 
trade, 947, 1136, 1149, 1159, 1180, 1206 

Japanese relations with: China, 77, 361, 526, 549, 633, 640; 
Korea, 16, 823 

Jaunpir, 523 

Java, 77, 196, 285, 872, 1027, 1198, 1365; East and West 
kings, 196 
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Jealous wife, 223, 549 

Jehol, 360, 541, 1084 

Jen (human heartedness), 227, 975 

Jen-tsung, see Chu Kao-chih 

Jewels from Yiian palace, 1023 

Jews: at Kaifeng, 3, 121, 352, Ning-hsia, 123, Ningpo, 123; 
community of, 123; contact with Ricci, 1142; inscriptions, 
124; scriptures, 123; Torah, 123 

Jinong, 6, 683, 831, 1128 

Jokes, 451, 776, 1026 

Journeys, see Travel 

Ju-yao ware, 549 

Juanptr, 523 

Juba, 199, 1365 

Judea, 1155 

Judicial cases, 777, 1105, 1492 

Jugglers, 1255 

Jujube orchards, 1242 

Jung-cheng-fu, 254 

Junks, sea-going, 26, 93, 410, 805, 874, 922, 1123, 1364, 1440; 
river, 794, 799; war, 173 

Jupiter, four moons of, 415 

Jurchen (Manchu), 10, 80, 162, 211, 299, 302, 336, 360, 416, 
495, 560, 782, 826, 839, 1065, 1083, 1194, 1341, 1458, 
1514, 1534, 1594, 1599, 1622; relations with China, 150, 
685, 1230 

Justice : administration of, 284, 1508, 1509, 1536, 1554, 1584; 
ministry of, 203; miscarriages of, 574, 1511 


Kabul, 472 

Kaesong, 259, 784, 1595, 1601, 1633 

K’ai-p’ing, see Shangtu 

K’ai-yuan, 336, 1341 

Kaifeng, 3, 34, 121, 333, 350, 353, 380, 400, 487, 453, 604, 
724, 781, 842, 934, 1015, 1142, 1150, 1249, 1609 

Kalgan, 14 

Kamakura, 1643 

Kan-chou, 1038, 1039, 1390, 1411; academy, 716 

Kan-pa-li, 197 

K’ang-lang Island, 187 

Kanghwa Island, 1593 

Kansu, 335, 454, 715, 966, 971, 1130, 1350, 1516, 1621 

Kao-chou, 1489 

Kao-yu, siege of, 99, 486 

Kapchu myriarchy, 1597 

Kapilavastu, 1111 

Karakhoja, 144 

Karakorum, 16, 728, 885, 1293, 1446 

Karimata, 199 

Karmapa Sect, 22, 412, 413, 481, 522, 1078, 1309; see 
Lamaism 

Kashgar, 144 

Kashmir, 1111 

Kazakh, 1 G 

Keng-tu (plowing and studying), 97 

Kerguelan Island, 199 

Khanbalik (Ta-tu), 472, 1141 

Khitan, 1514, 1534; see Liao Dynasty 

Khotan, 472 

Kiangsi, 311, 346, 383, 1413, 1583 

Kidnap, 882 

Kilchu myriarchy, 1597, 1599 

Kilwa Island, 199 

Kirin, 685 
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Kiukiang, 207, 348, 827, 1619 

Kneeling, 446, 474, 518, 571, 916, 943, 961 

Knight-errant, 515, 698 

Ko-wu, 40, 519, 626, 973, 976, 1012, 1104, 1310, 1383, 1408 

K6doryi, 1637 

Koke-nuur, 8, 23, 335, 684, 1079, 1130 

K6ke-qoto, 23, 1605 

Kokonor, see K6ke-nuur 

Koran, The, 988, 1037 

Korea (Choson), 26, 99, 101, 187, 259, 261, 288, 378, 382, 
400, 407, 424, 485, 526, 549, 559, 599, 782, 798, 839, 886, 
1083, 1601; army and navy, 169, 261, 732, 834, 966, 1592; 
Buddhism, 260, 1595, 1601; Chinese studies, 1592; chinsa, 
1194; city walls, 261, 1601; concubines, 1592; coup d’état, 
1593, 1594; crown prince, 1592; cultural influences, 890; 
divination and geomancy, 1595; Dowager Queen, 1592; 
drum tower, 1595; education, 1595; entertainment, 763; 
examinations, 257, 1595, 1601; gazetteers, 763; geogra- 
phy, 763; government, 170, 260, 261, 1593, 1595; Hung-wu 
reign title, 1600; importation of Chinese books, 1593; 
king, 784; music, 1595; order of succession, 1592; paper 
money, 1595; prohibition of books, 1595; reconstruction, 
1593; reprinting of books, 1593, 1595; uses of Ming 
historical sources, 150; see Koryo Dynasty; see Yi 
Dynasty 

Korean relations with: China, 785, 1159, 1193, 1596, 1600; 
Japan, 32, 172, 331, 730, 823, 965, 1042, 1139, 1185, 1451, 
1527, 1554; Jurchen, 1066, 1593; Manchu, 1593; Mongols, 
728, 785 

Kory6 Dynasty, 259, 1598 

Kowtow, see Kneelings 

Ku-cha, 1111 

Ku-ch’eng, 565 

Ku-ma-la-lang (Cabarruyan Is.?), 197, 1528 

Ku-pei-k’ou, 181, 254, 357, 632, 900, 1526 

Ku-wen, see Ancient text 

Ku-yuian, 535, 1105, 1456 

Kuangchou (Canton), 2, 30, 160, 239, 319, 410, 462, 492, 504, 
564, 660, 669, 909, 1124, 1151, 1158, 1207, 1391; defense 
of, 670, 723; gazetteer, 670 

Kuang-hui-ch’iao, 464 

Kuei-chi, 983 

Kuei-ch’i, 435 

Kueilin, 60, 723, 1291, 1486 

Kumis, 424 

K’un-ch’ti, see Styles of drama 

K’un-lun Island, 929 

K’un-lun Shan, 889, 1280 

K’un-ning palace, 551 

K’un-shan, 51, 205, 1462, 1580 

Kunming, siege of, 194, 468, 1080, 1209, 1534 

Kung-an, 1635 

K’ung miao, see Temple of Confucius 

Kuo-pen (Trunk of State case), 331 

Kuo-tzu-chien, see National University 

Kuo-ytian factory, 1509; see Lacquer 

Kwangsi, 361, 376, 445, 501, 1034, 1299, 1415; gazetteer, 
670; tribespeople, 1256, 1487, 1580, 1585 

Kwangtung, 205, 223, 264, 319, 455, 501, 948, 1415, 1580, 
1585 

Kweichou, 172, 228, 391, 456, 468, 495, 504, 747, 767, 823, 
967, 1042, 1050, 1073, 1250, 1312, 1409, 1555 

Kyongsong, 1597 

Kyongwong, 1597 

Kyoto, 85, 1146; university, 79, 1015 
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La-sa. 197 

Labor. 385_ 1186, 1484 

Laoguer. 751. 1231. 1297, 1508; decorations, 1509; Japanese 
technique, 1509; treatise on, 1510 

Lake Tai, see Tat-hu 

Lamaism. 8. 326, 438, 388. 993: commentaries, 413; cult, 
309_ 1152: liturgy, 412, 413; Potala, 413; Living Buddha, 
1152: revival of m Mongolia, 1130; Yellow Church, 8, 
22. 412. 1604: see Karmapa, Red, and Yellow Hat Sects; 
see Tantric Buddhism 

Lamaist monasteries: bKra-shis-Ihun-po, 412; Mtshur-phu, 
432 

Lamas. 309, 1039; hierarchy, 482 ; monks and nuns, 309, 377, 
523 

Lambri, 197, 1365 

Lamentations. 450 

Lan-ch’i, 29 

Lan-t’mg scroll, 1363 

Land: acquisition of, 240, 476, 574, 654; cultivation of, 532, 
1520; of imperial relatives, 1518; military, 456; misappro- 
priation of, 1298, 1511, 1518, 1568; ownership of, 56, 165, 
23%, 264, 302, 377.759, 793, 1329; pasture, 421; reclama- 
tion of, $2, 133, 1465; rice, 10; survey of, 59, 81, 1324, 1327 

Landlords, 1275, 1422, 1431 

Lang-po-kao, 411, 1207 

Languages: Chinese, 3, 21, 451, 561, 1294, 1335; Hebrew, 
3; Japanese, 1146; Latin, 183, 1145; Mongol, 561, 1125; 
Sanscrit, 1337; Siamese, 1441; Tagalog, 1074; Tibeto- 
Burman, 1080; Uighur, 561; see Ssu-i kuan 

Lanterns, display of, 311, 1026; coastal, 902; feast of, 96 

Lao Shan, 141, 1273 

Lao tribespeople, 547 

Laos, 959, 965 

Later Chin Dynasty, 1593 

Later Lé Dynasty, see Annam 

Latitude and Longitude, 21, 32, 84, 982, 1116, 1131, 1294, 
1332 

Lattices, 216 

Law and lawsuits, 506, 580, 609, 996, 999, 1023, 1238, 1492: 
legal code, 385, 851, 934, 951, 1265, 1391; violations of, 
1340 

Lé Dynasty, 793, 1030; registration, 1033; see Annam 

Lectures, 1013, 1188; halls for, 36 

Legalist, see Law and lawsuits 

Legends, 226, 403, 438, 477, 969, 988, 993, 1251, 1396, 1410, 
1455, 1585 

Legitimacy of Chu Ti’s usurpation, 356, 403, 556 

Lei-feng, 492 

Lens, 115] 

Leopard House, see Pao-fang 

Lepers, 24, 733 

Letter writing, 130, 409, 829, 1607 

Letters to Vatican, 20, 444, 469, 723, 1362 

Lexicons, see Dictionaries 

Lhasa, 22, 413, 483, 1130, 1605 

Li (ceremony), 1103 

Li-chia system, see Population 

Li-chiang, 1076, 1533 

Li-shih, 1634 

Liang-chih (innate knowledge), 242, 274, 514, 977, 982, 
1104, 1311, 1352, 1383, 1411 

Liang-chou, 1040 

Liang-hsiang, 418 

Liang Princedom, see Nan-chao Kingdom 

Liang-shan-p’o, 836 
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Liao Dynasty: history of, 445, 621, 722, 1166, 1464, 1514, 
1549, 1615 

Liao-ning, 509 

Liaotung, 6, 16, 18, 22, 57, 80, 86, 170, 205, 230, 236, 258, 
305, 310, 361, 385, 418, 444, 487, 522, 557, 560, 588, 594, 
650, 686, 763, 789, 823, 830, 840, 887, 901, 910, 1028, 
1042, 1083, 1105, 1194, 1287, 1341, 1429, 1453, 1458, 
1475, 1524, 1596, 1600, 1622 

Liaoyang, 967, 1078, 1084, 1216, 1303 

Libraries: Ajuda (Lisbon), 1146; Bibliotheque du Roi, 1146; 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 5, 593, 1116, 1205; Bodleian, 
1146; British Museum, 5, 62, 1612; Cambridge University, 
1116: Chinese Library (Un. of Chicago), 83; Chung-shan, 
709; City Library (Shanghai), 570, 862, 1065; Columbia 
University, 53, 80, 346, 353, 409, 444, 459, 512, 621, 710, 
817, 952, 991, 1008, 1182, 1281, 1301, 1307, 1330, 1404, 
1433, 1534, 1604; Fukien Christian University, 1308; 
Gest Oriental (Princeton), 41, 206, 252, 621, 915, 970, 
1564; Harvard University, 445, 522, 1255, 1330, 1440, 
1534; Harvard-Yenching, 79, 478, 1281; Hoover (Stan- 
ford), 252; Hosa Bunko, 1194, 1236; Institute of Human- 
istic Studies, 764, 1623; Jimbun, 1012, 1385; Kanazawa 
Bunko, 259; Keio University, 1121; Kiangsu Provincial, 
1491, 1521, 1618; Lisbon Archives, 1208; Naikaku Bunko, 
41, 94, 349, 375, 433, 459, 507, 546, 593, 611, 619, 764, 819, 
829, 838, 863, 876, 907, 921, 977, 1022, 1047, 1053, 1191, 
1301, 1303, 1311, 1314, 1346, 1489, 1545, 1547, 1552, 
1564, 1638, 1640; Nanking, 1263; National Central 
(Taipei), 44, 77, 87, 98, 141, 229, 273, 303, 349, 363, 442, 
477, 491, 497, 513, 547, 580, 700, 743, 761, 764, 862, 912, 
978, 1041, 1073, 1230, 1305, 1319, 1330, 1385, 1443, 1467, 
1490, 1515, 1521, 1534, 1552, 1558, 1564, 1591, 1626; 
National (Peking, Pei-p’ing), 87, 381, 394, 409, 457, 459, 
491, 515, 553, 568, 611, 829, 907, 956, 1065, 1071, 1073, 
1191, 1331, 1424, 1430, 1467, 1470, 1506, 1527, 1534, 
1571, 1591, 1620; Peitang, 1282; Peking University, 1423; 
Pontifical, 986, 1296; Prussian, 21; Royal Asiatic Society 
(Hong Kong), 207; Royal (Korea), 261; Royal (San 
Lorenzo), 700; Russian Ecclesiastical Mission, 1442; 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 1146; Seikado, 
375, 553, 642, 710, 1019, 1178, 1303, 1355; Sonkeikaku, 
70, 1186, 1308, 1311, 1527, 1591, 1616; Taiwan University, 
777; Tien-lai-ko, 540; T’ien-i-ko, 426; Tohoku Univer- 
sity, 1496; Td6yd Bunko, 87, 259, 1331: Toys Bunka 
Kenkytsho, 1496; Tsinghua, 207; Ueno Park, 451; 
University of Hong Kong, 1271; Vatican, 5, 21, 1005, 
1076, 1145; Wason Collection (Cornell), 1158; Yenching 
University, 619, 1423; YOmei Bunko, 259; Zikawei 
(Shanghai), 1178 

Libraries, private, 217, 236, 440, 449, 457, 477, 517, 550, 
584, 835, 1046, 1058, 1059, 1065, 1075, 1090, 1121, 1217, 
1422, 1581; catalogue of, 353; donations of books, 580; 
rules for, 218; Yuan, 604 

Library of Congress, 39, 70, 223, 268, 273, 370, 444, 508, 
511, 593, 621, 710, 829, 843, 847, 982, 1019, 1121, 1182, 
1219, 1230, 1255, 1281, 1287, 1314, 1319, 1330, 1360, 
1362, 1518, 1534, 1545, 1566, 1591, 1626 

Lichee (Li-chih, Litchi), 548, 597 

Life after death, 870 

Lin-an, 351 

Lin-ch’ing, 604, 916, 976, 1139, 1225, 1304 

Lin-hao, see Feng-yang 

Ling-chi kung, 1630 

Ling-ch’ti canal, 1584 

Ling-pao, 576, 594 
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Ling-pi, 359, 402 

Lintels, 463 

Lion wagons, military, 629 

Liquor, 393, 444, 630; see Wine 

Literary criticism, see Criticism 

Literati, 922; social gatherings, 436, 890, 1091, 1287, 1393 

Literature: dramatic, 189; journalistic, 452; knowledge of, 
258, 390; popular, 451, 636; see Fiction; see Styles of 
Literature 

Litters, 1123 ‘ 

Liu-ch’iu (Rytikya) Islands, 84, 546, 562, 1133, 1193, 1200, 
1206, 1232, 1508; map of, 207; palace, 167; report on 
mission, 166; vocabulary, 167 

Lo-an, 341 

Local customs, 547, 1186, 1301, 1406, 1533 

Locks, see Canals 

Locusts, 282 

Lolo tribe, 469, 968, 1077, 1080 

Longevity, cultivation of, 134, 318, 569, 691, 955, 1409, 
1473, 1587 

Loochoo Islands, see Liu-ch’iu 

Lore, religious, 214 

Lou-shan Pass, 1554 

Loyalists: Chien-wen, 227, 249, 567, 607, 628, 1327; Ming, 
491, 576, 1261, 1307, 1379; Yiian, 64, 126, 1234, 1289, 
1293, 1465 

Loyalty, 850, 1550 

Loyang, 333, 347, 1434, 1568; palace, 210; siege of, 1016 

Lu-chou, 302, 1514, 1619 

Lu-chu-t’ang, 1582 

Lu-ch’uan, 85, 1050, 1208, 1348 

Lu-kou ch’iao, 688, 751, 802, 890, 1504 

Lu Shan, 140, 182, 494, 558, 676, 1112, 1174, 1257, 1445, 
1636 

Luan-chou, 587 

Lumber, 292, 318, 848, 1224, 1555, 1632; transportation of, 
157 

Lung-ch’ang, 1409 

Lung-chiang shipyard, 92, 195, 804 

Lung-ch’ing reign, 365; see Chu Tsai-hou 

Lung-ch’uian, 91 

Lung-feng reign, 102, 116, 486, 909; see Han Lin-er 

Lung-hu Shan, 44, 107, 108, 318, 435, 1170 

Lung-shou canal, 716 

Lung-t’an, 359 

Lung-wan, 186 

Lute, see Musical instruments 

Luxuries, 315 

Luzon, 583, 871, 917, 1132 


Ma-ch’eng, 813 

Mac Dynasty, 1030, 1034; ancestral temple, 1032; see 
Annam 

Macao, 2, 20, 24, 31, 177, 325, 410, 414, 461, 563, 722, 871, 
985, 1086, 1116, 1133, 1136, 1137, 1145, 1148, 1150, 1153, 
1157, 1178, 1206, 1282, 1294, 1331, 1334, 1406 

Madonna, statue of, 1140 

Madura, 199 

Magic and Magicians, 513, 587, 772, 1169; gifts, 914; 
Tibetan, 302 

Maitreya Buddha Sect, rebellion of, 186, 485, 601, 908 

Maize, 325, 1287, 1408 

Malabar, 31, 196 

Malacca, 25, 32, 77, 160, 195, 313, 373, 410, 440, 749, 929, 
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1004, 1027, 1124, 1165, 1207, 1282; battle in the Straits, 

196 

Malays, 1124, 1136, 1207; peninsula, 77 

Maldive Islands, 197, 1365 

Malindi, 197 

Manchu, 4, 7, 20, 27, 88, 109, 163, 175, 238, 278, 325, 344, 
354, 414, 451, 494, 539, 564, 575, 588, 676, 704, 754, 819, 
839, 849, 901, 936, 946, 967, 987, 1035, 1047, 1068, 1300, 
1330, 1379, 1435, 1475, 1538, 1571, 1576; imperial clan, 
1151; rule, 63, 1240, 1260, 1470 

Manchuria, see Liaotung 

Mandarin (Yunnanese), 1081 

Mandarin duck military formation, see Yiian-yang chen 

Manicheism, 382, 485, 508, 559, 1069 

Manila, 563, 583, 871, 917, 1133; massacres, 872; mis- 
sionaries, 24, 409 ; Parian quarter, 871, 1074 

Mansion, 57, 1203 

Manuscripts, 1010, 1027 

Mao-chou (Szechwan), 1624 

Mappa mundi, 4, 32, 84, 827, 982, 1138 

Maps, 84, 205, 347, 414, 593, 950, 982, 1019, 1041, 1044, 
1054, 1072, 1117, 1132, 1151, 1304, 1495, 1618, 1635; 
Annam, 207; charts, 199, 899, 1131; empire, 758; grid 
system, 982; Japan, 1643; provinces, 548; sea coast, 546, 
901; Yellow River valley, 1110; see Mappa mundi 

Maragha, 415 

Marco Polo Bridge, see Lu-kou-ch’iao 

Marist Brothers, 1143 

Maritime Expeditions, 395, 440, 532, 959, 1199, 1364; advice 
against, 197, 1630; commander of, 194; discontinuance 
of, 339; fictional accounts, 199; routes of, 285; search for 
Chu Yiin-wen, 195, 362, 643 ; trade with foreign countries, 
160, 374, 932, 1232; tribute-trade, 195, 362 

Markets, 335, 943, 1595 

Marriage alliances, 1, 356, 416, 560, 606, 766, 778, 789, 963, 
1288, 1291, 1345, 1425; ceremonies, 365; customs, 8, 1536 

Martyrs, 64, 911, 1270, 1308, 1384; pardon of, 1327 

Maternity of Chu Ti, 356, 1597 

Mathematics, 2, 28, 368, 414, 519, 735, 749, 932, 986, 1136, 

1138, 1153, 1205, 1331, 1381, 1522; calculus and log- 

arithms, 1205; geometry, 1253 

Mathematical instruments, 768, 1295 

Mausolea, 1081, 1183; Ch’ang Yii-ch’un, 118; Yi Song-gye, 

1602; Yung-mu ling, 1466; see Tombs 

Maw Shan, 1208, language, 1213 

Measures, 370 

Mecca, 194, 314, 440, 1027 

Mechanical instruments and principles, 1283, 1292 

Medicine, 353, 519, 606, 655, 755, 864, 867, 914, 950, 1177, 
1236, 1283, 1338, 1355, 1382, 1417, 1491, 1632, 1637; 
collections of prescriptions, 644; God of (Buddhist), 
1595; forensic, 1356; herbs, 129, 564, 690, 728; midwife, 
1420; physician, 1093; prescriptions, 307, 860; preventive, 
1450; provision of, 98; study of, 21 

Meditation, 154, 227, 322, 704, 743, 1098, 1253, 1308, 1411, 
1497 

Mei-ling Pass, 1139 

Mekong River, 614, 1209 

Memorial stamp, 864 

Memorials, 204, 252, 260, 268, 364, 375, 400, 425, 442, 446, 
448, 455, 610, 636, 842, 925, 942, 985, 1001, 1051, 1094, 
1215, 1245, 1286, 1298, 1304, 1311, 1339, 1344, 1368, 
1372, 1409, 1456, 1504, 1506, 1527, 1537, 1542, 1572, 
1590; ignored, 327, 907; collections of, 632, 638, 1419, 
1453, 1495, 1611, 1641; of Chang Chii-cheng, 54, 366; 
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Memorials (cont.) 
on admonition, 475, 523, 551, 712, 939, 1007, 1188, 1253, 
1306, 1567; on Chu Ti’s planned usurpation, 357; on 
eunuchs, 496, 1069; on maritime trade, 1329; on military 
registry, 615; on pardon for Chien-wen martyrs, 1327; 
on recruitment of officials, 615; secret, 340, 757; style of, 
236, 957 

Memorials from: Hideyoshi, 731; Siam, goldleaf, 1441 

Mencius, thought of, 274, 549, 877, 1000; abridgment of, 
957 

Mendicants, 263, 382 

Meng-hua, 351 

Meng-mi, rebellion at, 193 

Meng-yang, 85, 875, 1208 

Merchants, 33, 712, 1003, 1429, 1437, 1585; illegal activities, 
75, 529; overseas, 374 

Mercury, 897 

Merits and demerits, system of, 1632 

Metals, precious, 464; see Mines 

Metaphysical subjects, 343 

Metropolitan police, 830 

Mexico, Christian mission, 26, 409, 1074, 1133 

Mexico, natural history of, 1282 

Miao tribe, 100, 173, 500, 609, 823, 856, 882, 964, 1105, 
1277, 1486, 1571, 1622; rebellion of, 282, 483, 632, 775, 
1002, 1073, 1212, 1350; see Kweichow 

Mien-tien, 1208 

Mien-yang, 1070 

Migrants, 753 

Military Affairs: arts, 882, 892, 932, 1037, 1202, 1395, 
1408, 1582, 1604, 1641; campaigns, 1632; colonies, 655, 
716, 1250, 1294, 1341, 1441; equipment and supplies, 217, 
544, 629, 653, 1099, 1197, 1484, 1577; farms, 220, 456, 
488, 496, 565, 616, 867, 903, 920, 976, 1099, 1114, 1279, 
1364, 1621; finances, 393, 456, 851, 1539; hereditary 
system, 283, 290; honors, 172; inspections, 284; pre- 
paredness, book on, 1052; registry, 93, 523; reorgani- 
zation of, 295, 1049, 1106; review, 284, 338, 367, 1350; 
schools, 223, 755, 944, 1306; science, 1561 ; training corps, 
111, 299, 890, 942, 1050, 1245 

Militia, local, 49, 242, 402, 588, 779, 1070, 1411, 1428, 1540 

Milky Way, 415 

Min, king of, 1275 

Mindinao, 1131 

Mindoro, 199, 918 

Mines, 22, 521, 593, 632, 796, 1154, 1421; coal, 1001, 1504; 
gold, 456, 533, 583, 654, 1596; limestone, 1000; reopening 
of, 904; revolts in, 505, 1582; rubies, 193; silver, 456, 533, 
583, 615, 617, 654, 1275, 1340, 1452, 1582, 1596 

Ming-chiao, see Manicheism 

Ming Dynasty, 792, 1618; collapse of, 163, 219, 1495; court 
in south China, 227, 854; deterioration of, 130, 588, 1477; 
history of, 149, 162, 191, 200, 507, 1047, 1379, 1476, 1542; 
re-writing of history, 356; sources for history, 218, 250, 
586, 735; trunk line, 209, 1573; see individual emperors 

Ming history project, 191, 368 

Mints, 1016, 1571 

Miracles, 395, 482 

Missionaries: Augustinians, 32, 1131; Buddhist, 1111; 
Dominicans, 24, 410, 1074; Franciscans, 24, 410, 1335; 
Jesuit, 2, 20, 24, 31, 410, 414, 722, 985, 1116, 1136, 1137, 
1144, 1145, 1148, 1150, 1153, 1157, 1205, 1206, 1282, 
1294, 1331, 1332, 1334 

Missionaries, Christian: controversies, 24, 471 ; conversions, 
723, 729, 987; expulsion, 730, 1157; interpreters, 729, 
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1145; literary activities, 30, 1283; patrons, 1569; persecu- 
tion of, 4, 30, 33, 324, 461, 1157, 1178, 1206, 1333; policy 
of sinicization, 986, 1335; propaganda activities, 723; 
scientific influence, 183, 1136, 1155, 1205; study of 
language, 24, 32, 1074, 1136, 1294, 1331, 1335; teaching, 
1295; see Rites controversy 

Missions, 336, 986, 1137; fire in, 1075; reports on, 410 

Moat, 1484, 1576 

Mobility, 1574 

Mogadishu, 197, 1365 

Mogul emperor, 1 

Mogulistan, 1, 416, 479, 1037 

Moluccas, 77 

Mombasa, 199 

Monasteries: Chao-ch’ing, 423; Ch’ao-kuo, 829; Chen- 
chtieh, 1112; Chi-lo, 1591; Chi-hsiang-fa-yiin, 1111; Ch’1- 
hsien, 493; Chiang-shan, 423; Chih-hua, 292, 1349; 
Ching-shan, 141, 245, 423; Ch’ing-yiin-p’u, 354; Ch’ung- 
en, 423; Ch’ung-kuo, 1636; dGe-lugs-pa, 1605; Er-chung, 
1446; Fa-hai, 644; Fu-chen, 423; Fu-kuo, 1078; Fumoni, 
1020; Ha-yen, 423; Haein, 1596; Hai-chuang, 493; Hai- 
yin, 1273; Hai-yiin, 493; Hoon, 874; Houn, 1643; Hsi- 
tan, 1078; Hsi-t’ien, 1112; Hua-shou-t’ai, 492; Hua-yen, 
463, 1078; Hsien-t’ung, 465; Huang-chiieh, 382; K’ai- 
yuan, 1091; Keirin, 1643; Kofuku, 1020; Kuang-hsiao, 
492; Kuang-hui, 976; Kuang-li, 1149; Kuei-hua, 1130; 
Kuei-tsung, 492; Kwangni, 1596; Leng-yen, 140; Ling- 
feng, 245; Ling-ku, 423, 590; Lung-ch’ang, 465; Lung- 
ch’iian, 494; Lung-fu, 292, 561; Lung-hsing, 492; 
Manpuku, 1021; Nan-hua, 272, 1274; Nan-zen, 1150; 
Ning-fan, 888; Niu-shou, 761; Pao-en, 363, 1272; 
Pao-kuo, 303; Pao-ming, 757; Pao-quo, 423; Pen-chtieh, 
423; Pieh-ch’uan, 493; Po-shan, 493; P’op-hua, 1596; 
Shokoku, 927, 1159, 1644; Sung-shan, 1639; Ta-hsing- 
lung, 1564; Ta-tzu-jen, 303; T’a-yiian, 463, 1273; 
Tenryu, 1643; T’ien-ch’eng, 1164; T’ien-chieh, 423, 462, 
1272; Tofuku, 1149; Tz u-en, 494; Tz’u-kuang, 676; 
Tz’u yu ylian-ming, 465; Unkoku, 1159; Wan-fu, 1020; 
Wu-ming, 676; Ytin-ch’i, 245, 323; Yiin-feng, 1163; 
Yiin-ku, 676; Yung-ming Hua-tsang, 464; Yung-ning, 
685; Yung-tso, 423; Yung-tsu, 465; Yung-yen, 464 

Monastic regulations, 246, 493, 915 

Monetary system, history of exchange, 978 

Mongols, 6, 13, 17, 203, 220, 252, 281, 315, 356, 360, 377, 
398, 416, 421, 433, 445, 469, 490, 505, 532, 535, 544, 551, 
573, 577, 594, 632, 683, 717, 755, 888, 904, 910, 932, 954, 
961, 971, 1002, 1028, 1039, 1049, 1066, 1098, 1106, 1127, 
1183, 1245, 1304, 1344, 1348, 1367, 1370, 1478, 1503, 
1580, 1589, 1599, 1620; absorption, 1035; attire, 293, 
545; curtailment of in Peking, 820, 1099; customs, 545; 
defeats, 281, 299, 467, 603, 1208, 1294, 1371: horseman- 
ship, 358; language, 506, 561, 807, 1125; peace treaty, 
222, 367, 1372, 1539; relations with Chinese, 7, 1070; 
tule, 979, 1055, 1604; tabus, 545; see Tiimed Mongols 

Mongol Buddhism, see Lamaism 

Mongolia, 16, 23, 84, 112, 352, 378, 385, 454, 884 

Mo-ni chiao, see Manicheism 

Monogamy, 376 

Moorish bodyguard, 27 

Morality, 192, 866, 876, 934, 984, 1007, 1011, 1411, 1575, 
1620 

Motto, 1581 

Mountains: Chin, 1515; Hsi-ch’iao, 37, 682; Hsiang, 422; 
Hsing-an, 14; Hu-ch’iu, 405; Huang-po, 1020; Kuei-k’u, 
1212; Lo-fu, 492; Lung-men, 1226; Mien-chu, 1426; 
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Min, 1492; Mu, 547; P’ao-hua, 464; Ping, 767; Shih- 
ching, 141; Shih-hsieh, 88; Shu, 595; Sung, 44, 182, 1435; 
T’ai-ho, 495, 1461; Tan-hsi, 493; T’ien-mu, 578 ; Tzu-chin, 
107; Wan-shou, 802; Yen-tang, 1421; Yii-ch’iian, 297 

Mourning rites, 17, 36, 70, 241, 347, 821, 1019, 1228, 1544; 
abstinence during, 339, 366; customs, 155; imperial, 350; 
regulations, 350; to-ch’ing, 58, 73, 138, 160, 643, 984, 
1014, 1088, 1105, 1115, 1312, 1376, 1417, 1429, 1519, 
1539, 1608 

Movable type, see Printing 

Mozambique, 199 

Moxibustion, 863 

Mu-pang, 85, 1209 

Mu-tsung, see Chu Tsai-hou 

Mudra, 1309 

Mugwort, see Herbs 

Museums: British Museum, 5, 286, 927; Chicago Art 
Institute, 256, 526; Chion-in (Kyoto), 257; Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 262, 1493, 1552; Far Eastern Antiquities, 
405; Fogg Art Museum, 287, 1416; Freer Gallery of Art, 
286, 314, 1224, 1375, 1394, 1552; Hermitage, 294, 1122; 
Historical (Peking), 294; Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
262, 1057, 1240; Masagi Museum, 437, 1397; Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 213, 286, 405; Musée Cernuschi, 
1337, 1560; Musée Guimet, 237; Museum fiir Ostasia- 
tische Kunst, 237; Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), 88, 
266, 838, 991; National (Stockholm), 80, 962, 1295; 
Palace Museum (Peking), 237, 287, 355, 541, 1092, 1233, 
1375, 1481; National Palace Museum (Taiwan), 88, 237, 
255, 262, 286, 303, 355, 405, 436, 526, 558, 643, 734, 908, 
927, 956, 990, 995, 1005, 1091, 1122, 1123, 1258, 1290, 
1389, 1393, 1493, 1552; Nelson-Atkins (Kansas City), 
256, 287, 1397, 1472; Osaka Municipal, 267, 436, 1167, 
1175; Percival David Foundation, 286, 314; Seattle Art 
Museum, 287; Shanghai, 256, 437, 1092, 1394; Staatliche 
(Berlin), 526; Victoria and Albert, 286; Vladivostok, 685 

Music, 251, 308, 411, 516, 519, 528, 672, 1007, 1168; 
acoustics, 370; equal temperament, 369; history of, 192; 
modes of, 1463; rituals, 317, 1265, 1641; scales, 1462; 
song and song drama, 241, 306, 591; theories of, 452; 
vocal, 581 

Musical instruments: ch’in (zither), 34; clavichord, 1140; 
drums, 693, 1186, 1462, 1503; flute, 34, 1186, 1462; 
guitar, 1462; lute, 164, 305, 444, 609, 803, 1314, 1449, 
1469; mandolin, 1463; percussion, 1462; p’i-pa, 34, 693; 
pitch pipe, 368; reed organ, 1462; spinet, 1116; stringed, 
693, 1186, 1462; wind, 1462 

Musicians, 33, 367, 802, 893, 1326, 1346, 1462 

Muslims, 118, 473, 535, 651, 765, 1026, 1037, 1082, 1152, 
1154, 1200, 1288, 1523 

Mutiny, 45, 99, 168, 203, 277, 725, 821, 875, 1070, 1147, 
1304, 1428, 1432, 1559; in Hangchow, 45, 57; in Liaotung, 
490, 920; in Tatung, 489, 524, 674, 892 

Myths, 937, 1433 


Na-pa, 165 

Nagas, 1533 

Nagasaki, 2, 872, 1020, 1086, 1146 

Naiman, 724 

Names: change of, 352, 513, 525, 613, 751, 808, 841, 882, 
929, 942, 945, 951, 1006, 1050, 1069, 1079, 1120, 1122, 
1187, 1242, 1382, 1536; conferring imperial, 230, 309, 
1152, 1544; taboo, 69, 299, 970, 1590 

Nan-chao Kingdom, 468, 749, 1080, 1534, 1553 

Nan-ch’eng-kung, 292, 573 
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Nan-Chihli, 402 

Nan-hsiung, 414 

Nan-hua-ssu, 457 

Nan-kan, 1617 

Nan-kang, 373 

Nan-ning, 20 

Nan-t’ang, 969, 986, 1142, 1154, 1313 

Nan-ytian hou wu-tzu, see Five Later Poets of Southern 

Garden 

Nanchang, 24, 32, 117, 305, 345, 354, 1139, 1144, 1206, 

1257,-1413 

Nanking, 24, 32, 66, 88, 245, 248, 283, 295, 305, 320, 357 
377, 384, 400, 429, 434, 447, 462, 482, 486, 603, 735, 747, 
852, 908, 909, 933, 945, 1139, 1145, 1150, 1185, 1214, 
1226, 1239, 1365, 1435, 1513, 1643; artistic and literary 
center, 185; capital, return of, 339; collapse of, 175, 
1618; palace buildings, 198, 359, 402, 1365; occupation of, 
359, 397, 402; siege of 115, 157, 195, 226, 359, 402, 687, 
695, 1243, 1264, 1285, 1424 

National University (Nanking), 36, 388, 568, 642, 764, 807, 
886, 969, 972, 974, 1000, 1024, 1060, 1572, 1642; (Peking), 
249, 269, 807, 820, 867, 991, 1505; description of, 671; 
special granaries for, 1024 

Natural calamities, 755 

Natural history, 862, 1282 

Naval forces expedition, 61, 169, 444, 467; defeats, 1617; 

victories, 115, 1617 

Navigation, 411, 440, 899; charts, 199; coastal, 77 

Navy, 93, 908, 909, 1193; officers, 908; reserves, 251 

Needlework, 845 

Nei-ko, see Grand Secretariat 

Neo-Confucianism, 11, 42, 251, 330, 362, 392, 426, 458, 
513, 591, 625; 710; 7853-808; 932972 98I 1015, 1222" 
1408, 1547, 1564, 1601; Sung, 148, 394, 701, 1386 

Nepal, 361, 522, 1113, 1320 

Nepotism, 737, 744, 847, 896, 934, 1089, 1378, 1476 

Nestorian Christianity, 1142, 1146; monument, 4, 21, 415, 
1148, 1157, 1283, 1295; translation of text, 21 

Netherlands, see Dutch 

Nien fo, 323 

Nien-p’u, see Biographies 

Ning-hai, 427 

Ning-ling, 1008 

Ninghsia, 123, 310, 335, 577, 830, 834, 842, 1042, 1180, 
1250, 1370, 1456, 1516, 1621; siege of, 831 

Ningpo, 123, 373, 406, 909, 1005, 1149, 1159, 1206, 1231, 
1235, 1249, 1288, 1337 

Niu-shou-shan, 198 

Nobility, new, 566 

Non-conformists, 393 

Northern lyrical dramas, see Drama 

Northerners vs Southerners, 233, 258, 293, 1119, 1342, 
1416, 1558 

Northwest Passage, 84 

Noryang Straits, 171; battle of, 732, 966; long scroll of 
battle, 968 

Novel, see Fiction 

Nuns and nunneries, 322, 493, 681, 757, 815, 1252 

Nurkal, 685; see Jurchen 


Oath, 1373; blood-smearing, 95, 1275 

Obituary, 610 

Occulist, 100 

Officials: courageous, 165, 375, 378, 456, 1162, 1182, 1373, 
1402, 1418, 1573; model, 161, 177, 178, 218, 238, 239, 
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Officials : courageous (cont.) 
267, 275, 344, 477, 494, 503, 519, 530, 533, 616, 617, 679, 
689, 713, 846, 904, 941, 954, 959, 972, 1006, 1019, 1069, 
1113, 1185, 1219, 1239, 1242, 1264, 1299, 1303, 1305, 
1345, 1385, 1424, 1428, 1434, 1447, 1465, 1476, 1488, 
1491, 1495, 1538, 1546, 1558, 1565; selection of, 128; 
treacherous, 1586 

Oirat, 1, 14, 18, 281, 298, 360, 416, 420, 479, 686, 691, 755, 
765, 890, 971, 1035, 1050, 1099, 1105, 1129, 1202, 1309, 
1341, 1359, 1417, 1438, 1456, 1608; capture of Chinese 
emperor, 247, 290, 294, 419, 561, 612, 893, 963, 1040, 
1298, 1360, 1608; see Chu Ch’i-chen 

O-mei Shan, 141, 429, 464, 847, 1405, 1492 

Omens, 95, 174, 179, 318, 442, 443, 635, 644, 712, 760, 906, 
939, 942, 956, 1009, 1012, 1165, 1391, 1434, 1511, 1512, 
1517, 1540, 1557, 1572, 1586 

Ontology, 430 

Opera, 64, 184, 699, 893, 1362, 1363, 1419, 1463; Peking 
opera, 478, 754, 999 

Ophthalmology, 1094 

Opium addiction, 337 

Orchids, 539, 787; paintings of, 477, 539, 1261 

Ordos region, 6, 253, 334, 495, 530, 831, 1106, 1129, 1250, 
1303, 1344, 1580, 1588, 1621 

Osaka, 1021, 1146 

Otomi Indians, 1131 

Otrar, 360 

Ouchi mission, 1231 

Overland journey of Jesuit from Asia to China, 472 

Overseas agency, 1200 


Pa-hu (8 Tigers), 110, 233, 308, 744, 942, 1454 

Pa-ku (Eight-legged essay), see Essay 

Pa-tang (Clique of 8), 552, 878, 940, 943; see Pao-fang 

Pacification attempts, 564, 1243 

P’ag-mo-gru-pa, 23 

Pagan, 1208 

Pagodas, 464, 940, 1112, 1301; Jui-yiin-t’a, 1570; Liv-li-t’a 
(porcelain), 363 

Pai-kuo-ho, battle of, 358, 841, 1196, 1620 

Pai-lu-tung, see White Deer Grotto Academy 

Painters, 34, 72, 80, 88, 94, 106, 108, 112, 136, 164, 179, 211, 
236, 255, 262, 266, 304, 354, 435, 525, 538, 558, 593, 595, 
610, 659, 733, 761, 828, 868, 1005, 1073, 1090, 1121, 1159, 
1167, 1173, B194,. 1221, 1233, 1259, 1289. 1321, 1374, 
1393, 1395, 1424, 1447, 1471, 1492, 1577 

Painters of: animals, 88, 287; birds, 179, 268, 643, 926, 990, 
1005, 1233, 1375, 1447, 1560, 1615, 1629; fauna and flora, 
179, 355, 643, 677, 926, 1005, 1121, 1362, 1473, 1629; 
figures, 88, 137, 262, 268, 577, 868, 1195, 1233, 1290, 1389; 
landscape, 88, 137, 164, 238, 256, 262, 304, 405, 477, 538, 
596, 614, 676, 734, 762, 787, 802, 868, 990, 1057, 1092, 
1122, 1160, 1195, 1221, 1233, 1290, 1435, 1492, 1560; 
pine trees, 538, 558, 677, 868, 1057, 1473; portraits, 477, 
987, 1017, 1022, 1026 

Paintings: academy of, 286; media, 256, 868, 1396; methods, 
538, 677, 994, 1005; on album leaves, 89, 236, 263, 879, 
1056, 1176, 1262; on fans, 88, 236, 868, 1195; scrolls, 137, 
266, 482, 539, 540, 828, 1167; perspective, 735; workshops, 
1005 

Palace revolution, 797 

Palembang, 96, 196, 1198 

Pamirs, 472 

Pamphlet incident, see Hsti yu-wei hung-i 

Panay, 1132 
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Panca-parishad, 1315 

Pangasinan Bay, 1133 

Pao-an, 406 

Pao-chi, 428 

Pao-chia (ten-family system), 176, 1015, 1410 

Pao-ch’uan ch’ang, 735 

Pao-fang (Leopard House), 230, 309, 1152, 1544 

Pao-hsiin, 43, 60 

Pao-shan (Treasure Hill), 158 

Pao-ti hsien, 1632 

Paoting, 45, 305, 461, 594, 1452; defense, 222 

Papal embassy, 1148 

Paper, 90; figurines, 587; hemp, 10; Korean, 1596; manu- 
facture of, 1408, 1461 

Paper currency, 717, 782, 1199 

Paraplegic, 1430 

Paranoia, 387 

Parasites, 390 

Pardon, 351, 456, 1590 

Passes, strategic, 1097 

Passport, see Tallies 

Patents, imperial, 301, 877, 897, 1006, 1072, 1320, 1336 

Paternity of Chu Ti, 1293 

Patriarchs, see Taoism 

Patrons, 464, 1569 

Pattani, 929, 1193 

Pavilions, 1164, 1324; Huai-hsing-t’ang, 393 

Pawnshops, 638, 1375, 1453; broker, 541 

Peace agreements, 7; offers to Manchus, 1540 

Peanut, 325 

Pearls and pearl fisheries, 301, 318, 654, 897, 949, 1118, 1336 

Peasants, 262, 1203, 1275 

Peddler of cloth, 600 

Pegu, 1213 

Pei-Chihli, 358, 1370 

Peking (Peiping, Ta-tu), 111, 203, 248, 258, 280, 356, 400, 
414, 469, 532, 781, 801, 842, 879, 987, 1150, 1185, 1196, 
1202, 1209, 1214, 1227, 1240, 1260, 1266, 1292, 1408, 1425, 
1443, 1445, 1464, 1504, 1557, 1576, 1600, 1639; auxiliary 
capital, 339, 1485; controversy over move back to Nan- 
king, 295, 612, 1609; construction, 338, 688, 755, 771, 885, 
1484; defense of, 617, 1609; gates, 942, 1299; imperial 
city, 1299; naming of, 604; reconstruction of, 360, 605, 
750; siege of, 3, 19, 32, 37, 54, 120, 175, 220, 253, 358, 572, 
594, 632, 1050, 1051, 1298, 1307, 1419, 1435, 1528; training 
of guards, 302 

P’eng-hu, see Pescadores 

Peony, see Paintings 

Persecution, 4, 641, 813, 914, 961, 986, 1116, 1139, 1157, 1206 

Persia: Gulf of, 195, 362; language, 314; script, 1365 

Pescadores, 77, 182, 917, 929, 1134; occupation by the 
Dutch, 583, 871, 947, 1085, 1193 

Pestilence, 382, 585, 1003 

Pharmacology, 353, 390, 644, 859, 1123, 1167; pharmaceuti- 
cal natural history, 860 

Philanthropist, 1014, 1635 

Philippines, 199, 409, 929, 1131; Chinese trade, 77; slaughter 
in Chinese community, 583, 872; Spanish trade, 871, 917 

Philology, 160, 167 

Philosophy, 618, 1408, 1431; debates, 272 

Phonetic dictionary, 1216; see Dictionary 

Phonology, 182, 368, 1062, 1532, 1641 

Physicians, 886, 1022, 1143; court, 1025, 1120; herb, 1420; 
in princely households, 860; see Medicine 

Physiognomy, 61, 381, 611, 784, 836, 1561, 1629, 1632, 1638 
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Pi-hsiao, 127 

P’i-pa, see Musical instruments 

Pictures, allegorical, 1151 

Pien-liang, see Kaifeng 

Pilgrimage, 427, 992, 1111 

Pillar of State, 55, 104, 545, 820, 1267, 15 18, 1545; superior, 
59, 528 

Pilots, 199, 1123 

P’ing-yao, 1572 

Pirates, 29, 202, 205, 373, 388, 410, 563, 573, 871, 874, 884, 
901, 908, 917, 924, 927, 947, 1044, 1133, 1328, 1423, 1450, 
1489, 1559, 1628; campaigns against, 133, 180, 196, 220, 
433, 718, 917, 1002, 1199, 1570; Japanese, 10, 85, 96, 157, 
388, 1192, 1599; suppression of, 167, 366; see Wo-k’ou 

Plagiarism, 1385, 1612; alleged, 1560 

Planchette, see Divination 

Planets, 1381 

Plants, 735 

Plaque: for first Catholic vied 1137; imperial, 909 

Plots, 61, 111, 292, 310, 380, 556, 705, 853, 885, 1228, 1299, 
1443, 1530, 1575, 1592; revelation of, 122, 639, 725 

Plum: blossoms, 1057, 1167, 1195, 1395, 1611, 1629; trees, 
1339, 1356; see Paintings 

Plunder, 1097, 1275, 1554 

Pneuma circulation, 861 

Po-chou, 172, 335, 486, 506, 822, 966, 1553 

Po-kuo, see Pai-kuo-ho 

Poetry, 156, 258, 318, 405, 408, 452, 502, 569, 662, 677, 720, 
816, 842, 956, 969, 1047, 1052, 1059, 1092, 1246, 1262, 
1345, 1389, 1424, 1606; collections of, 593, 623, 690, 1059, 
1172; on travel, 184, 697; see Styles of poetry; see Types of 
poetry 

Poets, 34, 98, 106, 212, 236, 261, 266, 396, 422, 432, 439, 510, 
538, 546, 558, 578, 656, 672, 696, 733, 785, 801, 806, 849, 
877, 893, 923, 950, 990, 994, 1090, 1117, 1164, 1166, 1173, 
1216, 1223, 1258, 1264, 1286, 1301, 1317, 1321, 1324, 1361, 
1374, 1402, 1427, 1433, 1447, 1459, 1472, 1487, 1499, 1502, 
1515, 1550; of the Sung, 844; poetesses, 668, 1288, 1579 

Pohai Gulf, 901 

Poison, 86, 340, 633, 687, 799, 886, 935 

Policy of appeasement, 1210 

Policy of divide and rule, 1037 

Polo, 657 

Population: 610; li-chia system, 385; of imperial clansmen, 
353; registration, 501, 537, 715, 796; resettlement, 102, 
343, 387, 536, 853, 1526; statistics, 21, 325 

Porcelain, 828, 901, 1297, 1326; blue and white, 286, 293; 
book on, 543, 1287; 15th c. “interregnum,” 294; ju ware, 
549; manufacture of, 311, 776, 826, 1187, 1440; mono- 
chrome and polychrome, 293, 302, 314; pagoda, 363; 
reign marks, 286, 302; trade, 199, 480; see Ching-te-chen 
kilns 

Pornography, 302 

Portages, 158, 654, 1225 

Portents, see Omens 

Portraits, 5, 576, 1144, 1239, 1246, 1295, 1349, 1351, 1416, 
1488, 1559; of emperors, 304; of senior officials, 74 

Portugal, 4; fortifications destroyed, 177 

Portuguese, 410, 1132; accounts of, 929; envoy, 1123; fleet, 
749, 1132; governor, 20; imprisonment, 1165; patronage, 
24, 410; relations with imperial family, 723, 1151; rivalry 
with Spain, 1132; trade, 96, 325, 730, 922; 1004, 1036, 
1207; versus Dutch, 32, 1136 

Postal service, 57, 239, 258, 261, 484, 654, 682, 828, 1360, 
1406, 1590; stations, 753, 1126, 1341, 1579 
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Posthumous honors, 40, 60, 249, 277, 297, 366, 432, 442, 
459, 538, 575, 578, 603, 650, 881, 886, 891, 895, 905, 909, 
910, 912, 926, 934, 941, 958, 972, 998, 1008, 1023, 1025, 
1049, 1051, 1170, 1184, 1189, 1221, 1239, 1245, 1251, 1266, 
1280, 1285, 1294, 1300, 1305, 1311, 1345, 1351, 1360, 1368, 
1378, 1399, 1415, 1432, 1438, 1440, 1446, 1459, 1460, 1477, 
1479, 1485, 1492, 1496, 1504, 1518, 1520, 1527, 1547, 1558, 
1574, 1598, 1600, 1611, 1615, 1618, 1619, 1623 

Pottery, see Ceramics 

Poultry farms, 1443 

Poyang Lake, battle of, 117, 185, 384, 603, 780; 909, 933, 
974, 1112, 1139, 1264, 1278, 1423, 1619 

Prayers, 318, 475, 530, 572, 600, 828, 1169; for rain, 598, 759, 
959, 1021, 1024, 1088, 1595; for an heir, 1273, 1634; for 
mercy, 1025; for protection, 279; sacrificial, 488 

Pre-stamped documents, 426, 1575 

Precocity, 877, 916, 932, 939, 1000 

Precious stones, 301, 331, 897, 903, 944, 1337, 1417; rubies, 
1417; sapphires, 1417 

Price of commodities, 1186 

Predictions, 887, 913, 1030, 1640; see Omens 

Prefectures, 752, 801 

Prescriptions, see Medicine 

Prime minister, 638, 850, 934 

Primer for boys and girls, 1009 

Primogeniture, 209 

Prince regent, 234 

Prince of Wu (Chang Shih-ch’eng), 101; (Chu Yuan-chang), 
384, 603 

Princes of: Cheng, 367; Ch’i, 351, 399; Chin, 398; Ch’in, 
398; Chou, 350, 381, 400, 454; Fu, 210, 333, 858, 1016, 
1541, 1568; Han, 340, 602; Hsiang, 351, 399, 1541; Hsien, 
429; Hui, 337; Ju-nan, 351; Kuei, 337; Liang, 468; Lu, 
460; Min, 351, 399; Ning, 305, 345, 1206; Ou-ning, 348; 
T’ai, 399; Wu, 100; Yen, 398, 454; Yui, 365 

Princedoms, 248, 305, 332, 339, 345, 354, 356, 365, 398, 400, 
429, 454, 544, 585, 881, 1089, 1511, 1562; abolishment of, 
925; awarding of, 209, 1180; financial allowances, 321, 
351; limitations, 224, 321, 351, 507, 903; powers of, 398; 
reduction of, 1562; restorations of, 441 

Princesses: in defense of Peking, 567; ranking of, 1102 

Printing, 773, 1271, 1602; engravers, 216, 1629; Korean 
brass movable type, 646, 1593; literature, Buddhist, 141; 
movable type, 217, 408, 517, of bronze, 11, 647, of copper, 
1595 

Printing blocks: colored, 212, destruction of, 493; for il- 
lustrations, 369, 1247; wood, 131, 206, 369, 408, 438, 584, 
930, 1060, 1145, 1204, 1271, 1418 

Printing establishments, 162, 844, 1053, 1295 

Prisms, 1138 

Prison, 342, 426, 585, 1124; instructions to inmates, 976; 
pardon of prisoners, 278, 401; prisoners, 6, 275, 328, 340, 
419 

Proclamation, 374 

Prodigy, 395 

Prognosticator, see Predictions 

Prohibited books, 39, 150, 162, 178, 218, 273, 307, 344, 407, 
408, 444, 457, 494, 506, 508, 545, 548, 591, 593, 621, 761, 
774, 814, 819, 829, 838, 847, 921, 937, 950, 952, 964, 1017, 
1029, 1041, 1053, 1054, 1059, 1060, 1241, 1246, 1256, 1281, 
1299, 1301, 1308, 1314, 1330, 1331, 1339, 1362, 1379, 1407, 
1436, 1440, 1470, 1490, 1495, 1506, 1514, 1530, 1534, 1566, 
1570, 1604, 1615, 1623, 1635, 1637 

Prohibition of travel overseas, 1231 

Prome, 1213 
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Proofreading, 861 

Propaganda, 225, 485 

Propaganda Fide, 29, 471, 724, 1074 

Proscription of Buddhism and Taoism, 1071 

Prospect Hill, see Ching Shan 

Prosperity, 378, 656, 857 

Prostitution, 113, 310, 516, 549, 681, 747, 882, 1059, 1257 

Protocol, 1419 

Proverbs, 1325, 1566 

Pseudonyms, see Names 

P’u-chiang, 1226, 1234 

P’u-chou, 484 

P’u-t’ao-she (Grape Society), 1636 

P’u-tien, 914, 924 

P’u-t’o Shan, 462, 1112, 1128, 1639 

P’u-tu-li-chia (Portuguese), 1207 

P’u-tzu-k’ou battle, 359, 1197 

Public beatings, 1531; see Implements of Punishment 

Public spirit, 632 

Public works, 102, 759, 890, 920, 954, 1008, 1301 

Publishers, 661, 930, 978, 1612, 1628; competition, 149 

Pulse, doctrine of the, 21, 859; see Ssu-chen 

Punishment: cancelled, 284, 1110, 1531; downgrading, 135, 
202; extension to families, 360; harsh, 1574; reduced, 281, 
339, 710 

Punishments: decapitation, 276, 312, 375, 574, 1016, 1610; 
execution, 66, 201, 210, 226, 248, 261, 282, 318, 342, 431, 
535, 910, 925, 951, 996, 1026, 1276, 1305, 1348, 1367, 1504, 
1588, 1630; flogging, 57, 212, 240, 296, 312, 328, 386, 438, 
514, 521, 577, 627, 843, 889, 1074, 1165, 1185, 1335, 1376, 
1409, 1443, 1506, 1513, 1569, 1630; general, 852,944, 1024, 
1502; kneeling, 212, 312; slicing, 379, 945, 1285, 1475; 
strangulation, 279, 292, 951; torture, 276, 285, 316, 342, 
378, 386, 431, 446, 475, 477, 537, 571, 708, 898, 1069, 1087, 
1124, 1170, 1307, 1357, 1592 

Puns, 913; in a memorial, 590; in reign title, 475 

Pure Critics, see Good elements 

Pure Land Sect, 323, 463, 1272, 1561, 1637; connection with 
Ch’an, 1272 

Purges, 360, 386, 397, 403, 428, 470, 639, 702, 747, 791, 1298, 
1563 

Pusan, 170, 731, 823, 965, 1193 

Pyongyang, 730, 763, 832, 1072, 1595, 1633 


Qalqa, 23, 1605 

Qara, 419 

Qaracin, 23 

Quemoy (Chin-men) Island, 948, 1193, 1616 
Queue, 354, 492, 708, 1578 

Quiet sitting, 227, 510, 743, 1104 

Quinhon, 196 

Quadruplets, 1001 

Quotas for chih-shih, 944 


Radiant Prince, 486 

Raids, 1, 6, 16, 18, 45; see Pirates; see Wo-k’ou 

Ransom, 2, 295, 418, 1087, 1097, 1631 

Rates of exchange, 1437 

Rebellions, 99, 341, 527, 535, 536, 544, 1209, 1251, 1275, 
1286, 1423, 1437, 1554, 1582, 1613; suppression of, 177, 
824, 888, 1118, 1414; Onin (Japanese), 1160 

Rebellions of: Chang Hsien-chung, 1016, 1539; Chu Ch’en- 
hao, 112, 232, 244, 312, 441, 524, 582, 843, 895, 903, 1153, 
1310, 1367, 1412, 1471, 1544, 1630; Chu Chih-fan, 252, 
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944, 1517, 1543; Chu Hsien-chieh, 60; Chu Hui-yeh, 855; 
Chu Kao-hsii, 67, 282, 289, 568, 1519, 1608; Kao Fu- 
hsing, 717; Li Tzu-ch’eng, 62, 772, 1016, 1539; Liu broth- 
ers, 745, 1543, Maitreya sect, 601; Nurhaci, 521, 522, 774; 
Piibei, 831; Yang Ying-lung, 966, 1596 

Rebels, 451, 564, 659, 749, 1439, 1494; antagonisms among, 
1071; see Banditry 

Recluse, 106 

Records: alteration of, 431; of conduct, 512; of contempo- 
rary affairs, 517; of daily court, 590 

Recruitment of boys for eunuch service, see Eunuchs 

Red Pill case, 705 

Red River, 65, 147, 795, 1030 

Red Sea, 195, 362 

Red Sect, 22, 413, 1605; see Lamaism 

Red Turbans, 101, 751, 1083; rebellion of, 382, 466, 485, 724, 
1069, 1214, 1292, 1386, 1599; see White Lotus Sect 

Reduction of number of palace attendants and artisans, 961 

Reforms in government, 58, 738, 847, 903, 944, 1006, 1095, 
1245, 1412, 1537, 1544 

Regents, 290, 320, 1071, 1609; council of, 299, 748 

Registers, rotating (Hstin-kuan-p’u), 954 

Registration, artisan, 51, 372; for taxes, 1461 

Regulations: alterations, 720; reports, 56; revisions, 69 

Rehabilitation, 270, 299 

Reincarnation, 481, 1579 

Relics (Sarira), 141, 424 

Religion: customs, 1362; eclecticism, 678, 703, 870; estab- 
lishments, 1186; fanaticism, 1425; literature, 1426 

Religious contacts between India and China, 1111 

Religious objects, 4, 28, 306, 415, 735, 1130, 1140, 1145 

Removal from the palace case, 705, 1306, 1453 

Reprinting, 861 

Requisitions, 1186 

Research, 983 

Reservoirs, 1225, 1301, 1585 

Resettlement, 387, 536 

Residence for envoys, see Hui-t’ung kuan 

Restoration to power, 820, 855, 1089, 1298, 1351, 1512, 1530; 
of emperor, 292, 562, 855 

Retirement, 447, 1008 

Reverence, see Ching 

Revision of Shih-lu, 356, 642, 887; see Records 

Rewards, 852, 887, 1212, 1364, 1432: to officers, 469, 605, 
717, 1081, 1084, 1249; to religious dignitaries, 496; to 
troops, 1622 

Rhymes, 183, 391, 1642 

Rice, 495, 664, 798, 848, 899, 1016, 1189, 1306, 1436, 1452; 
collecting station, 159 

Riots, 457; of miners, 71 

Rin-spuns rulers, 22 

Rinzai Sect, 1021, 1642 

Rites, Chinese: establishment of, 589; history of, 192; ob- 
servance of, 251, 317, 402, 911, 1010, 1074, 1300; revision 
of, 528; sacrificial, 43, 1642: treatise of, 934, 1385, 1550 

Rites controversy, 29, 1142, 1158 

Rivalries: court, 1190, 1588; see Northerners vs Southerners 

River Conservancy, 102, 158, 192, 476, 532, 613, 630, 759, 
826, 848, 1096, 1107, 1171, 1301, 1327, 1338, 1436, 1584, 
1634; see Dikes and Canals 

Rivers: Chin-huai, 408;:Ch’un-t’ang, 220; Daetong, 832; 
Fen, 465, 487; Feng, 439; Han, 1279, 1539, 1570; Hei- 
lung, 782; Hsi-chiang, 302; Hsiang, 1585; Hui-t’ung, 520; 
Indus, 1111; Kan, 557, 1139, 1390; Keriilen, 13, 421, 1036, 
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1228, 1478; Khalka, 13; Kuei, 456; Li, 1585; Liao, 326, 
454; Lu-kou, 688; Luan, 1406; Min, 948, 1249; Onon, 13, 
360; Orkhon, 885; Pai, 253; Pearl, 660; Pei-chiang, 414; 
Tola, 360; Tula, 788, 885, 1036; Tumen, 1066, 1594; 
T’ung-chia, 839; Woosung, 476, 759 

Riverboat people, 660 ; 

Robbery, 36, 234, 374, 445, 987, 1241 

Rock gardens, 217; see Gardens 

Romance, 406 

Romanization of Chinese characters, 21, 214, 1139, 1296 

Rome, 26, 1075, 1137, 1158, 1295 

Rosary: Buddhist, 1130; Catholic, 1145 

Rubbings, 10, 449, 576, 1157, 1323, 1434 

Rudder, 195 

Rydan mission, 1232 

Rytkya, see Liu-ch’iu 


Sach’on, 966 

Sacred Instructions, 389, 977 

Sacred Mountains, 178, 182 

Sacrifices, 1231, 1289, 1432; imperial, 860, 886, 1070, 1081 

Sacrifices to: ancestors, 647; deceased officers, 631, 637; 
earth, 527, 851, 1265; gods of soil and grain, 93, 1265, 
1609; heaven, 175, 527, 851, 1265; mountains and rivers, 
598, 667, 851, 1602; sea god, 48, 132, 633; spirit of gates, 
1485; walls, 1485; Yangtze River, 1531 

Sacrificial vessels, 1170 

Sagehood, 42, 153, 673, 975, 983, 1498, 1506, 1507, 1625; 
sage king, 273, 1245 

Sairam, 481 

Sale of: appointments, 238, 302, 377; licenses, 378, 897, 
1336, 1589; ranks, 540 

Salt: exchange, 1585, 1597; merchants, 34, 38, 52, 433, 773, 
1372; mines, 1559; salterns, 47, 272, 711; smugglers, 49, 
202, 247, 383, 998; transportation of, 548, 1421, 1585; 
vouchers, 533, 654, 897 

Salt Monopoly, 99, 103, 189, 210, 272, 301, 377, 388, 496, 
548, 599, 638, 837, 920, 924, 930, 935, 944, 999, 1059, 1114, 
1118, 1304, 1336, 1431, 1437, 1527, 1548, 1560, 1566 

Saltpetre, 1123 

Salween River, 614, 1210 

Samarkand, 144, 160, 314, 360 

San-an (Three cases), 265, 704, 738, 858, 1067, 1180, 1189, 
1274, 1306, 1313, 1453, 1470 

San-chiao, see San Tao 

San-ch’ii, see Styles of Literature 

San-fan war, 1579 

San-i-chiao-chu, see San Tao 

San Tao (the three religions), 108, 121, 324, 395, 611, 816, 
912, 983, 992, 1353, 1407, 1633; shrines, 914 

San-ytian school, 1508 

Sangley, 26, 1132 

Sanscrit, 314, 1337 

Sao Paolo church, 1147 

Saragossa treaty, 1131 

Sarira, 1596; see Relics 

Satin, 1, 14 

Satire, 776, 836 

Satsuma clan, 166, 1193 

Saturn, observations of, 415 

Sawbwa, 965 

Scandal, 581, 935 

Scenic places, tour of, 39, 994, 997, 1301, 1369, 1405, 1430 

Scholar-officials, social status of, 314 
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Scholarship, respect for, 250, 299 

Schools of literature: Ching-ling, 408; Kung-an p’ai, 846, 
968; T’ung-ch’eng, 761 

Schools of painting: Hsin-an, 1093; Literati, 1375; Nan- 
tsung, 733, 1073, 1122, 1221; Pei-tsung, 1073, 1261; Wu, 
89, 262, 378, 405, 787, 1173, 1195, 1233, 1492 

Schools of thought: Ch’eng-Chu, 155, 621, 626, 671, 811, 
973; Kan-ch’tian, 40; Lu-Wang, 621, 671, 973; San Tao, 
120; Yao-chiang, 569; see Wang Yang-ming School 

Science of War, 963 

Scientific instruments, 1283; scientific subjects, 3 

Screen, folding, 1159, 1480 

Scribes, 418, 1636 

Scrolls, 1326, 1363, 1374, 1472 

Scrutiny of officials, see Evaluation of officials 

Sculpture, gilded, 464 

Se-mu, 1284 

Sea food, 597 

Sea route, 56, 157, 199, 899, 910, 1108, 1225, 1406, 1439; 
dangers of, 166 

Seals, 95, 107, 246, 254, 1038, 1169, 1258, 1262, 1471; brass, 
1199; carvers, 343, 1396; city, 480; collectors, 51, 541; 
copper, 1397; golden, 1364, 1602; imperial, 85, 111, 338, 
438, 884, 945, 1036, 1297, 1596; ivory, 1397; official, 177, 
795, 800, 1066, 1575; on paintings, 256, 541; on pre- 
stamped documents, |; on secret memorials, 235; script, 
371, 1192, 1380; silver, 340, 523, 1587; soapstone, 1397; 
wood, 1397 

Sealed box, 63 

Séance, 1578 

Search for second emperor, 195, 643; see Chien-wen reign; 
see Maritime Expeditions 

Secret service, 279, 293, 301, 386, 951, 1336 

Secret societies, see Societies 

Secretaries, 754 

Sects: Fa-hsiang, 246; Hua-yen, 246; Lin Chao-en, 182; 
Lin Chi-tsung, 493, 1314; Obaku, 1020; prohibition of, 
385; Shaktist, 1292; T’ien-t’ai, 246, 1315, 1579; Ts’ao- 
tung tsung, 493; uprisings, 908; see Ch’an, Pure Land, 
and White Lotus Sects 

Sedan chair, 276, 291, 410, 476, 499, 529, 998, 1139, 1186 

Sedition, 400, 586, 1379 

Seeds, free, 387 

Selection of officials, 128 

Self-cultivation, 155, 243, 474, 673, 1103, 1353 

Self-mutilation, 610 

Semarang, 1365 

Seminary, 415 

Seniority, 444 

Sentry posts, 585, 1621 

Seoul, 171, 260, 288, 730, 832, 1570, 1592, 1601 

Sermon, 1426 

Service: personnel, 301; government, 1450 

Seven early masters, 512, 569, 578, 692, 842, 1121, 1366, 
1398, 1400, 1433 

Seven Feudatories, 399, 1573 

Seven later masters, 578, 761, 846, 923, 1318, 1400, 1490 

Seven poets of Fukien, 597 

Seven sages of the Bamboo Grove, 1565 

Sewage system, 1595 

Sexual indulgence, 458; orgies, 1292; techniques, 652, 1352 

Sha-chou guard, 416, 765, 1038, 1039 

Sha-shih, 585 

Shamanism, 8 
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Shan people, 1080, 1531; tribal wars, 469, 1050; tripartite 
struggle with Burma and China, 964, 1208; use of ele- 
phants in battle, 965 

Shan-hai-kuan, 170, 305, 901, 950, 1341 

Shan-te, 228 

Shang-ch’uan-tao, 1206, 1334 

Shang-ti (term for God), 31; controversy, 986, 1146; sacri- 
fices to, 851 

Shang-tu (Dolon-nor, K’ai-p’ing), 14, 118, 384, 488, 727, 
884, 1083, 1127, 1291, 1478 

Shang-ytian, 1026 

Shanghai Art Appreciation Society, 11 

Shanghai, 3, 396, 415, 1157; mission, 33 

Shansi, 1333, 1370 

Shantung, 358, 373, 1194, 1236, 1251, 1285, 1628; coastal 
route, 1439 

Shao-chou, 263, 272, 414, 461; mission, 31, 985, 1138, 1145; 
see Missionaries 

Shao-wu, 1489, 1495 

Shao-hsing, 1098, 1383, 1395, 1408, 1420, 1422; academy, 
272; shrine for men of note, 953; siege of, 100, 434, 629; 
soldiers, 220 

She-hsien, 348, 439 

Shen-tsung, see Chu I-chtin 

Sheng-kuei, 632 

Shensi province, 299, 302, 320, 347, 454, 534, 715, 1366, 
1370, 1445 

Shih-ch’eng, 345, 1027 

Shih-lien grotto, 781 

Shih ta-jen hu-t’ung, 1203 

Shih-tsung, see Chu Hou-ts’ung 

Shih Hu, 990 

Shimonoseki, Strait of, 169 

Ships: construction of, 49, 165, 182, 195, 202, 251, 362, 373, 
563, 735, 804, 918, 1225; description of, 73, 901; galleys, 
1123; grain transportation, 899; see Boats 

Shipwreck, 25, 257, 461, 1200, 1207, 1365 

Shiraz, 144 

Shogunate, 872, 1021, 1232, 1315 

Shrines, see Temples or Shrines 

Shu-yitian (academies): An-t’ing, 106; Cheng-hstieh, 228, 
1516; Ch’eng-en, 1364; Chih-chi, 703 ; Chih-ch’tian, 1015; 
Chih-hstieh, 1057; Chih-hua, 1348; Chun-ch’uan, 912; 
Ching-cheng, 703; Ch’uan-ching, 502; Ch’tian-shan, 507; 
Chung T’ien-chu, 1319; Fa-hai, 1361; Fu-ch’u, 1310; 
Hsieh-liang, 101; Hsin-ch’tian, 38; Hstieh-ku, 1419; Hung- 
tao, 1419; Jen-wen, 828, 1313; Kan-ch’tian, 228; Kuan- 
chung, 459; Kuei-yang, 1410; Ling-ku, 1314; Lu-shan, 
271; Lung-chin, 1103; Ming-ching, 624; Ming-tao, 703; 
Ming-tsung, 875; Pai-lu-tung, see White Deer Grotto; 
Pi-yao, 1534; San-shan, 38; Shang-ts’ai, 689; Shen-tu, 
682; Shih-hsia, 1444; Shih-ku, 228; Shou-shan, 459, 704, 
1313, 1468, 1546; Ssu-feng, 682; Ta-k’o, 37; T’ao-kang, 
228; Tenryi, 1316; T’ien-chen, 242, 273, 1310, 1351; 
T’ien-chieh, 1314, 1319; T’ien-hsin, 703; T’ien-kuan, 39; 
Tung-lin, see Tung-lin Academy; Wen-ming, 228; Yung- 
lo, 1314; Yii-shan, 703; Yiieh-ch’tian, 1234 

Shuang-hsti-kang, 374, 1003 

Shun-chih reign, 1504 

Shun-t’ien prefecture, 747, 1479 

Shun-t’ien wang, 660 

Shweli River valley, 85, 1208 

Siam, 20, 965, 1214; relations with, 193, 526, 1440; see Thai 

Sian (Ch’ang-an), 347, 428, 471, 714, 1087, 1153, 1295, 1525, 
1620 
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Signal stations, 899 

Silk, 59, 418, 871, 1024, 1136, 1160, 1188, 1387, 1480; gifts of, 
144, 198, 480, 522, 1364; manufacture, 72, 311, 405, 590, 
1043, 1545 

Silk culture: rite of cultivation, 527; silkworms, 664, 1450 

Silla Dynasty, 1598; see Korea 

Silt problems, 1108, 1620, 1628; see River Conservancy 

Silver, 144, 174, 233, 234, 297, 301, 313, 331, 533, 837, 967, 
1038, 1268, 1421, 1452 

Single-whip system of taxation, see Taxation 

Sinification of aborigines, 336 

Sing-song girls, 231, 452, 549, 592 

Sino-Burmese, see Burma 

Sino-Japanese history of relations, 206 

Sino-Tibetan relations, 1308 

Six ministries, 1188 

Skepticism, 663 

Slash-and-burn cultivation, 715 

Slaughter of officials, 35, 387, 641 

Slaves, 257, 260, 644, 783, 798, 853, 1026, 1285, 1329, 1578; 
in Korean temples, 1595; K’un-lun nu, 1059, 1406 

Sleep, colloquies on, 1151 

Smuggling, 373, 871, 1086, 1357 

Snake, 1426 

Societies: for Chinese architectural research, 216; literary, 
129, 436, 491, 841, 1407, 1636; poetry, 46; secret, 68, 382 

Society, Ming, 549, 581, 735; conditions of, 457 

Soil, 1406 

Soldiers, 445, 889, 961; camp followers, 181; drilling of, 
230, 832; rations, 228; recruitment, 202; volunteers, 47 

Songs, 114; composing, 591, 614, 1191, 1641; ribald, 131 

Sons of Emperor Chu Yiian-chang, see Imperial family 

Soochow, 8, 32, 100, 236, 301, 378, 384, 393, 405, 434, 595, 
656, 955, 994, 1091, 1117, 1139, 1166, 1174, 1179, 1181, 
1187, 1222, 1257, 1346, 1361, 1393, 1450, 1471, 1502, 1513, 
1577, 1626; dialects, 1218; festivals, 581; history of, 661, 
1322, 1515; monastery, 1560; riots, 275, 332, 708, 1470; 
siege of, 106, 266, 344, 697, 908, 1249, 1619 

Sorcery, 76, 547, 965, 1357 

South China Sea, 440, 1199 

Southern drama, see Drama 

Sovereignty, 385 

Spain, 1169; penetration of Philippines, 24, 917; rivalry with 
Portugal, 1132; shipbuilders, 917, 1074; solders, 917; see 
Armada 

Sparrow fighting, 34 

Speech, official (Kuan-hua), 1204, 1369 

Sphygmology, see Pulse 

Sphere, celestial, 1283 

Spies, 4, 357, 417, 521, 985, 1044, 1071, 1229, 1267, 1412, 
1493 

Spirit-way tablet, 972, 1081, 1598, 1602 

Srivijaya, 640, 1198 

Ssu-chen (four methods of diagnosis), 859 

Ssu hstieh-shih, see Four scholars 

Ssu-i kuan (College of Translators), 7, 199, 362, 554, 
835, 1015, 1042, 1120, 1126, 1441; bureaus, 1441; see 
Vocabularies 

Ssu-t’ung, 920 

Statue, 473, 650, 1140, 1155 

Stele, 488, 521, 545, 685, 797, 818, 965, 1033, 1564; spirit- 
path, 1598, 1602; T’ien-fei, 196, 888, 890 

Stipends, 390, 904 

Stone: figurine, 485; tablet, 1434, 1591; Wei classics, 1451 

Stone drums, 969; rubbings of inscriptions on, 10 
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Storehouses, 955, 1585 

Stories: short, 1003, 1631; detective, 1492, 1612; relating of, 
945, 993, 997, 1007 

Storms, 900, 968, 1020, 1486; dust, 359, 1630; shelters from, 
899 

Strategy and Strategists, 180, 201, 502, 521, 535, 1184, 1223, 
1251, 1253, 1411, 1526; 1539 

Strike at the market, 943 

Student protests, 161, 843 

Study of animal life, 862 

Stutterer, 298 

Styles of Drama: ch’uan-ch’i, 306, 1169, 1430, 1571; k’un- 
ch’li, 380, 461, 893, 1363, 1462; san-ch’ii, 184, 306, 380, 
460, 893, 1173, 1366; tsa-chii, 189, 306, 381, 893, 1064, 
1571 

Styles of Literature, 1550; chin-wen, 1060; Ch’in-Han, 511, 
844; examination hall, 964; ku-wen, 1046, 1059; Kung-an 
p’ai, 1636; pa-ku, see Essay; san-ch’ti, 459, 668, 692; T’ai- 
ko-t’1 (Grand Secretary style), 693, 879, 1400, 1521, 1537 

Styles of Painting, 256, 927; court lady, 256; literati, 542, 
995, 1473, 1492; pai-miao, 1290; professional, 786, 1174, 
1257 

Styles of Poetry: ballad, 880; doggerel, 364; lyrical, 184, 406, 
699, 772, 836, 931, 1362; see Poetry; see Types of Poetry 

Su-chou, 472, 765, 1038 

Submission, abject, 1034 

Succession, see Imperial affairs 

Sui-ytian, 335 

Suicide, 60, 75, 107, 375, 399, 470, 576, 579, 650, 687, 708, 
717, 740, 791, 796, 814, 819, 837, 849, 850, 939, 989, 1000, 
1004, 1198, 1211, 1228, 1237, 1240, 1288, 1299, 1300, 1435, 
1470, 1477, 1484, 1541, 1556, 1585; of emperor, 63; see 
Hsin 

Sulphur, 1123, 1159 

Sulu, 197 

Sumatra, 77, 96, 195, 1027, 1198, 1282, 1365 

Sumudra, 1365 

Sun spots, 1283 

Sunch’on, 171, 966 

Sunda, 199 

Sung-chiang, 447, 1268 

Sung Dynasty of Han Lin-er, 101, 466 

Sung Dynasty: 408, 485, 1573, 1609; history of, 445, 623, 
721, 1464, 1514, 1549, 1586; imperial house of, 1025; 
Northern, 350, 1093, 1269; Southern, 1465 

Sung State (Chou dynasty), 486 

Sungari River, 454, 839, 1066, 1083 

Supernatural events, 406, 444, 1613; protection from, 141 

Superstition, 396, 581, 652, 1432, 1644 

Suppression of books, see Prohibited books 

Surrender terms of, 1084, 1216, 1554 

Surveys: agricultural land, 59, 81, 925, 981, 1324, 1327; 
coastal, 899 

Sitras, 444, 1213, 1272, 1401; copying of, 1078; gifts of, 8, 
1605; study of, 1130 

Swatow, 909 

Sweet potato, 325 

Swimming, 1423 

Swordsmanship, 34, 180, 504, 609, 1192, 1202, 1254 

Synagogue (Ch’ing-chen ssu): destruction of, 123; inscrip- 
tions, 123; restoration, 122, 352; scriptures, 3; tablets, 124 

Syncretism: Buddhism and Confucianism, 143; Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Taoism, 743, 1274; Buddhist schools 
of thought, 246; Confucianism and Christianity, 1141 

Syriac, 1056, 1283 
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System of tempering, musical instruments, see Musical 
instruments 

Szechwan, 310, 318, 373, 427, 467, 601, 767, 789, 820, 823, 
832, 885, 910, 966, 1070, 1242, 1244, 1301, 1532, 1554, 
1619, 1620 


Ta-chung bridge, 61 

Ta-li, conquest of, 192, 468, 875, 965, 1077, 1080, 1533 

Ta-li i controversy, 37, 68, 201, 252, 315, 442, 446, 448, 449, 
524, 528, 571, 667, 669, 673, 680, 756, 771, 819, 895, 906, 
1011, 1310, 1414, 1431, 1517, 1522, 1531, 1545, 1587, 1624 

Ta-ming, 1044 

Ta-ning, 305, 567, 1202 

Ta-tu (Peking), 100, 117, 360, 384, 436, 485, 604, 727, 1111 

Ta-t’ung bridge, 520 

Ta-t’ung (Great Harmony), 936 

Ta-yti case, 317, 771 

Tablets: iron, 1347; jade, 438; stone, 196, 198, 389, 763, 
1212, 1461; tri-lingual, 196, 1365; wooden, 148, 320, 571, 
591, 618, 1585 

Taboo, see Names 

Taech’ong’do, 1291 

T’ai-an, 27 

T’ai-ch’ang reign: controversy over emperor’s death, 1453 

T’ai-chou, 434 

T’ai-hu, 100, 116, 314, 531, 558, 570, 713, 908, 953, 1091, 
1249, 1346, 1447 

T’ai-ling, 376 

T’ai-miao, see Temples 

T’ai-ning, 417 

T’ai-p’ing, 1263; siege of 384, 649, 779, 851, 908, 1083 

T’ai-p’ing State, 1583 

T’ai-shan, 164, 181, 239, 545, 940, 1393 

T’ai-ts’ang, 1376, 1399, 1406 

T’ai-tsu, see Chu Yuian-chang 

Tailoring, directorate of, 691 

Taiping rebels, 363, 465, 777 

Taiwan (Formosa), 24, 182, 197, 396, 917, 1193, 1365, 1416; 
aboriginal tribes, 182, 1193; conflicts, 354; Dutch occupa- 
tion, 947; pirate activity, 1086; Straits, 546, 918; trade, 872 

Taiyuan, 118, 604, 978 

Takla Makan Desert, 472 

Tali, 351 

Tallies (passport), 36, 58, 86, 386, 897, 1231; gold and copper, 
717; iron, 1297 

Tamil, 1365 

Tan-shui, 409 

Tan-t’u, 1516 

T’an-hua, 371 

T’ang Dynasty: imitation of poetry, 511, 844, 923; history 
of, 1615 

Tangut, see Hsi-hsia 

Tanka (boat people), 1030 

Tantric Buddhism: adepts, 322; tantras, 1308 

Tao (The Way), 915, 977, 1302, 1384, 1549 

Taoism, 194, 306, 377, 394, 435, 458, 624, 654, 870, 983, 
1090, 1184, 1330, 1338, 1409, 1440, 1445, 1461, 1490, 1506, 
1561; arts, 529, 837, 1587, 1637; attire, 108, 529; ceremo- 
nies, 574, 771, 1154; charms, 44, 108, 1266; Cheng-i sect, 
107, 992, 1169; Ch’ing-tz’u, 134, 319, 771, 939, 1184, 1587; 
Ch’uan-chen, 108, 915, 992; demerits and merits, 324; 
literature, 108, 293, 585, 951, 1470, 1612; liturgy, 38; 
magic, 318, 897, 1169; medicine, 135, 806; practitioners, 
318, 367; religious, 44, 317, 519, 569, 585, 836, 1444, 1633; 
sacrifices, 905, 1545 
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Taoist temples, 293, 354, 750, 944, 1514; Ch’eng-huang miao, 
293; Hsien-yiian kung, 1170; Hun-ch’eng yutian, 435; 
Kuang-fu kuan, 888; Ling-chi kung, 976; Pai-ytieh T’ai- 
su-kung, 828; Po-yiin kuan, 992; Shang-ch’ing kung, 435; 
Tien-tan kuan, 1426; Tung-yiieh miao, 293; Wei-ling 
kung, 1267 

Taoists: adepts, 366; deities, 643; patriarchs, 44, 108, 258, 
913, 1170, 1266; priests and priestesses, 302, 925, 992, 
1028, 1169, 1184, 1192, 1267, 1325 

Tao-pan (colored printing blocks), see Printing 

Tashkent, 144, 481 

Taros, 664, 1450 

Tatar: horsemen, 231, 535, 961; language, 1130 

Tatary, 26 

Tatoo, 111 

Tatung, 7, 14, 18, 203, 230, 290, 310, 315, 399, 489, 544, 577, 
594, 755, 1006, 1344, 1371, 1374, 1432, 1456, 1524, 1527, 
1539, 1622; siege of, 253, 358, 418, 604, 884, 891, 892, 
1184, 1202, 1348 

Tax collector (Liang-chang), 236, 504, 517, 752, 1185, 1584; 
methods used, 488 

Taxable acreage, 58, 82, 92, 1450 

Taxation: burden of, 38, 100, 474, 583, 610, 715, 1029, 1413, 
1436, 1540; evasion of, 841, 1091, 1105; exemption from, 
71, 278, 282, 387, 869, 905, 961, 963, 1072, 1219, 1277; 
disparities in, 1406; punitive, 401; reduction in, 1486, 
1544; reforms in, 81, 333, 456, 517, 654, 1185, 1450; 
remission of, 338, 1439, 1453; revenue from, 271, 1575, 
1584; single-whip system, 59, 251, 475, 735, 1107, 1113, 
1440 

Taxes, 21, 532, 796, 798, 925, 981, 1043, 1213 

Taxes on: clans, 513; farm land, 884; fisheries, 851; grain, 
208, 268, 276, 630, 752, 1174; iron, 283; land, 388, 425, 
585, 619, 903, 905, 934, 1095, 1539, 1632; lumber, 823, 
1423; military, 1265; mines, 142, 152, 503, 848, 870, 1181; 
rice, 752; salt, 851, 1439; special, 331 

Tay-d6, 798 

Te-an, tombs and palaces, 801 

Te-chou, 358, 1196, 1284 

Te-shou, 187 

Tea, 1, 53, 424, 488, 535, 690, 828, 1001, 1373, 1470; smug- 
gling of, 248; writings on, 1287 

Tea-horse trade, 86, 228, 684, 716, 1518 

Teachers, 507, 519, 759, 1012, 1226, 1238, 1269, 1303, 1308, 
1310, 1312, 1419, 1460, 1497 

Telescope, 415, 1136, 1151, 1282 

Temple of Confucius, 179, 740, 878, 972, 1522; ceremonies, 
269, 922, 1415; disrespect at, 768; images, 320, 572, 1095; 
names entered, 155, 618, 626, 764, 1010, 1451, 1500 

Temples or shrines, 224, 1185, 1426, 1461; ancestral, 24, 93, 
316, 352, 376, 380, 784, 835, 907, 908, 936, 1053, 1070, 
1266, 1310, 1432, 1507, 1515, 1564; Buddhist, 462; cave, 
464; Lamaist, 8; memorial, 276, 435, 660, 936; military, 
1128, 1279; unorthodox, 98 

Temples or shrines to: Chien-wen loyalists, 607; Duke of 
Chou, 427; eunuchs, 299, 653, 939, 1015, 1040, 1043; 
honoring disciples of Confucius, 87, 432; loyal ministers, 
10, 806; men of note, 12, 39, 147, 159, 222, 223, 226, 228, 
272, 447, 453, 471, 477, 502, 504, 508, 511, 545, 579, 616, 
626, 631, 635, 642, 650, 660, 672, 690, 740, 753, 775, 780, 
781, 805, 818, 834, 869, 879, 914, 924, 930, 971, 1006, 1081, 
1114, 1194, 1218, 1225, 1230, 1244, 1301, 1302, 1305, 1319, 
1322, 1356, 1417, 1421, 1446, 1448, 1470, 1489, 1496, 1500, 
1512, 1513, 1569, 1578, 1608, 1611, 1623, 1636; Ssu-ma 
Kuang, 1011; Wei Chung-hsien, 1015 
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Ten-family system, see Pao-chia 

Ten Friends of the North Wall, 106, 266, 595, 1223 

Ten masters of Fukien, 923 

Teng-chou, 223, 1147, 1194, 1600; guard, 220 

Terms for God, 986, 1146; Deus, 215; Shang-ti, 462; T’ien- 
chu, 414, 1137, 1334 

Testimonial, cast-iron, 454 

Textbooks, 682, 1014, 1361 

Textiles, 940; bureau of, 1216; imperial factory, 405; manu- 
factories, 275, 447, 496, 1487; trade, 480, 657 

Thai and Thailand, 335, 633, 797, 929, 1080 

Thanh-hoa, 65 

Thang-long (modern Hanoi), 65, 798, 1030 

Theater, 406, 609, 1035, 1168, 1463 

Thesaurus, 1563 

Thinkers, 36, 155, 242, 428, 509, 513, 518, 617, 670, 673, 719, 
807, 876, 932, 1096, 1102, 1351, 1492, 1497, 1505, 1522, 
1624; political, 249; Sung, 490; unorthodox, 392 

Three cases, see San-an 

Three Kingdoms, 1058 

Three religions, see San Tao 

Tibet, 9, 335, 361, 377, 412, 522, 684, 690, 716, 765, 789, 
1002, 1130, 1152, 1280, 1320, 1340, 1367, 1553, 1604; 
canon, 1078; rebellion of ‘Eighteen Tribes,” 717, 886; 
script, 1130; Yuan relations, 1292; see Lamaism 

Tibeto-Burman tribes, see Lolo 

T’ieh-ling, 336 

T’ien-chieh Shan, 1643 

T’ien-chu, see Terms for God 

T’ien-ch’tian bridge, 272 

T’ien-fei, see Goddess of the sea 

T’ien-i-ko, see Libraries 

T’ien-lai-ko, see Libraries 

T’ien-ma ytian, 245 

T’ien-shun reign, see Chu Ch’i-chen and Cheng-t’ung reign, 
289, 820, 1088 

T’ien-t’ai Shan, 1421 

T’ien-t’ung reign, see Ming Yu-chen 

T’ien-wan emperor, 185, 383, 601, 1070 

T’ien-yu, see Chang Shih-ch’eng 

T’ien-yuian reign title, see Toyus Temiir 

Tientsin, 899, 949, 1452; granaries, 158 

Tiger Hill, paintings of, 1176 

Tiles, 1595 

Timor, 199 

Ting-chou, 364 

Ting-t’ou, 24, 410, 1074 

Ting-yuian, 384, 453, 1079 

T’ing-chi, see San-an 

Titles: archaic, 399; as rewards, 223, 231, 482, 1129, 1180, 
1267, 1414, 1587; deprived of, 281, 378 ; disputes over, 300, 
316, 1118; hereditary, 1530; of imperial princesses, 1102; 
to ancestors, 75, 385; to empresses and consorts, 56; to 
foreigners, 1154; to Mongols, 416; to nobility, 162, 187, 
311 

To-ch’ing, see Mourning 

To-men (forcing the gate), 292, 296; see Coup d’état 

To-yen, 417 

Tobacco, 1594 

Tokugawa Dynasty, 549, 732, 1021 

Tombs, imperial, 55, 319, 342, 364, 402, 526, 528, 857, 904, 
1170, 1484; Ch’ang-ling, 355, 568; Chao-ling, 365; Ching- 
ling, 279; Han Wu-ti Mao-ling, 1445; Hsiao-ling, 1025; 
Hsien-ling, 317, 338; K’ang-ling, 307, 746; Mao-ling, 298, 
942; at Nanking, 112, 280, 391, 746, 1421, 1432; at Peking, 
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801, 950, 1438; Yii-ling, 289, 750; Yung-ling, 315, 955, 
1048 

Tombs, private, 102, 429, 827, 879, 969, 1023, 1068; of 
Confucius, 427; guards of, 453 

Tombs, royal, 261, 800 

Tongking, 20, 872 

Tonsure, 31, 491, 808, 1272, 1578 

Topography, 1440 

Tou-ts’ai, 302 

Toungoo Dynasty, see Ssu Jen-fa 

Tours, see Imperial tours 

Towers: beacon-fire, 222, 1451, 1730; movable siege, 714; 
watch, 447, 690, 818, 1245, 1304, 1484, 1526 

Towpaths, 258 

Tra-long, siege of, 794 

Trade, 532, 544, 1002, 1183, 1539; in China Sea area, 77; 
domestic, 638; foreign, 654, 1149; European, 447; illegal, 
202, 661, 872, 1004; maritime, 1097; monopoly of, 17, 
545, 1200, 1371; opening up of coastal, 563, 634, 949; 
overseas, 670, 871, 919, 921, 947, 984, 1467; repeal of law 
forbidding, 507, 1244, 1329; tally (kangd), 1232 

Trading posts, 81 

Tragedy, 946 

Traitor, 255, 1183 

Tran Dynasty, 146, 793, 798 

Transfer of Soochow families to Nanking, 387 

Translations: of Buddhist works, 9; of Euclid’s Elements, 
1142; of Four Books into Latin, 1138; into Japanese, 
1483; into Korean, 1483; into other languages, 1158, 1204, 
1296, 1441, 1483 

Translators, 313, 362, 417, 1026, 1041, 1120, 1283 

Transportation, 251, 654, 1183; grain, 524, 599, 661; mili- 
tary, 1484; rice, 157 

Travel, 181, 245, 393, 408, 412, 428, 456, 546, 823, 838, 1055, 
1090, 1243, 1257, 1323, 1360, 1424, 1560, 1615, 1639, 1643; 
Jesuit, 472; Korean, 259; Travelogues, 10, 178, 662, 763, 
827, 1001, 1241, 1286, 1483 

Treason, accusations of, 453, 639, 698, 850, 883, 1152, 1155, 
1610 

Treasury, 277, 904; vaults of gold, 652; Yiian, 604 

Trees: Banyan, 795; Ficus, 795; trunks, 728 

Trials, 203, 842, 856; by emperor, 123, 279; of convicts, 247, 
561 

Tribal people, 373, 874, 916; chieftains, 264, 363, 962; re- 
bellion of, 264 

Tribes: Bag Arslan, 1456; Ch’iang, 1077, 1621; Chuang, 669, 
1340; Danishmand, 1235; Han-tung, 765; Hsi-fan, 1078; 
Kuo, 967; Loi, 474; Man, 282, 717, 1617; Mao-lien, 840, 
1597; Mao-chou, 1001; Mo-so, 1534; Na-khi, 1076, 1533; 
Odoli, 1065, 1597; Ongiit, 1235; Sha-t’o, 887; Shan-tu- 
chang, 302; T’ung, 1486; Turghud, 1129; Wild Mekrid, 
683; see Lolo, Miao, Yao tribes 

Tribute, 288, 798, 1209 

Tribute-exchange items: brushes, 1596; cattle, 7,254; cotton, 
1596; ginseng, 1596; gold and silver, 1596; gold wine 
vessels, 419; grain, 254, 841; hats, 419; horses, 7, 14, 254, 
417, 888, 1036, 1077, 1596, 1600; lacquer ware, 1596; 
leopard skins, 1596; mats, 1596; oxen, 1596; satin, 14; 
sealskins, 1596; sheep, 254; silk, 14, 254 

Tribute-trade, 6, 55, 160, 326, 361, 417, 479, 1129, 1589; 
embassies, 85, 195, 417, 640, 683, 691, 731, 1391, 1441 

Tributary system, 281, 288, 1036, 1055, 1200 

Trigrams, 1440 

Tripods, 444, 760, 824 

Triratna, 1365 
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Triumvirate in Nanking, 1417, 1455 

Troops: border, 842; drilling, 350; mounted, 832; review of, 
338 

Trumpets, 902 

Ts’ai-shih, 185, 695, 1619 

Tsinan, 27, 358, 987, 1196, 1284, 1388 

Tsung-tu, 283 

Ts’ung-shu, 218, 345, 624, 1451, 1628 

T’u-ch’tieh, 1111 

T’u-mu, battle of, 62, 67, 70, 247, 291, 294, 395, 416, 422, 
534, 756, 820, 854, 1039, 1050, 1202, 1298, 1348, 1417, 
1438, 1528, 1557, 1608 

Timed Mongols, 6, 23, 80, 834, 1129 

Timen, 19, 334; Three Western, 6 

T’un-t’ien, see Military Affairs 

Tung oil, 805 

Tung-ch’ang, 767, 976, 1196 

Tung-ch’ang, see Depot 

Tung-hsiang, 373 

Tung-kuan, 1603 

Tung-lin Academy, 11, 42, 237, 458, 621, 701, 736, 848, 1015, 
1220, 1354, 1453, 1468, 1474, 1497, 1539, 1546, 1568; 
adversaries, 742; community singing, 740; factions, 704, 
742, 951, 1051, 1068; good elements, 330, 702, 736, 769, 
774; history of, 709; lectures, 740; lists, 129, 709, 952; 
partisans, 265, 701, 1305, 1422; political involvement, 277, 
741 ; purge of members, 131, 274, 522, 702, 1051; scholars, 
176; statutes, 740 

Tung-sha Islands, 1194 

Tung-t’ang, 28 

Tung-t’ing Lake, 601, 1473 

T’uan-ying, 232, 771, 971, 1298, 1432, 1518, 1609 

T’ung-ch’eng, 1307 

T’ung-chou, Pei, 71, 232, 319, 358, 461, 604, 841, 847, 856, 
894, 993, 1054, 1087, 1139, 1170, 1183; granaries, 520 

T’ung-kuan, 61, 175, 603, 1097 

Tungus, 336 

Turfan, 144, 419, 683, 891, 1028, 1037, 1111, 1123, 1152, 
1368, 1456, 1526; relations with China, 1, 86, 479 

Turghud, 1128 

Tutors: imperial, 59, 1637; private, 85 

Twenty-four great crimes, 1306 

Two-sword Chao, see Names 

Types of Poetry: Ch’ti, 1534; fu, 996, 1480, 1551; shih, 1551; 
tz’u, 530, 1480, 1578; yiieh-fu, 512, 1366, 1480, 1534, 1551; 
yung-shih, 1551 

Tzu-ching kuan, 950 

Tz’u-ch’i, 1074 


Uighur, 1, 335, 559, 889, 1364, 1523; dancers, 309; language, 
561, 1126, 1130; writing, 15 

Uji, 1021 

Jlsan, siege of, 171 

nconventionality, 1550 

nderworld, 199 

nicorn, 197, 885 

nited States, 396 

niverse, 84 

northodox ideas, 444 

prisings: anti-Manchu, 1300; Burmese, 85; Honan and 
Shantung, 395; tribal, 157, 228 

rianghai, 18, 1105 

riyanggad, 14, 282, 334, 357, 417, 840, 971, 1298, 1341, 
1479, 1597 

Jsurpation of Chu Ti, 62, 65, 146, 195, 225, 248, 341, 343, 
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Usurpation of Chu Ti (cont.) 
351, 356, 397, 432, 566, 607, 653, 717, 783, 1100, 1127, 
1196, 1252, 1284, 1478, 1483, 1497, 1519, 1528, 1536, 1562, 
1574, 1585, 1596; capture of Nanking, 359; self-defense, 
399; slaughter of loyalists, 360, 403, 912, 1629 

Usurpations, 66, 799, 1030, 1048; threat of, 706 

Uzbeg, | 


Vacancies, drawing lots for, 1219 

Vegetarian, 566; cuisine, 1022, 1254 

Vehicles, wheeled, 974, 1304, 1453, 1470; ceremonial cart, 
1383 

Velvet, 174, 523 

Veritable Records, 398, 534, 1346, 1488, 1537, 1563, 1586, 
1598, 1602, 1610 

Veterans, Ytian, 781 

Vietnam, see Annam 

Villa, country, 189, 240, 760, 890, 1064, 1257, 1447 

Village heads, 389 

Virgins, 866, 1268 

Visions, 1308 

Visaya language, 1131 

Vocabulary, 362, 1042; Chinese, 32; Japanese-Chinese, 207; 
Sino-Mongol bilingual text, 1125; see Ssu-i kuan 

Volga River valley, 1129 

Vouchers, government, 38 

Voyages, see Travel 


Wai-ssu-chia army, 230 

Wall paintings, 635 

Wall stations, 258 

Walls, 1304, 1620; city, 475, 1008; military, 892; Nanking, 
348, 385, 1024, 1079, 1216; Peking, 132, 688, 890, 998, 
1250; sea, 102, 158, 1512; see Great Wall 

Wan-li reign, 324, 1008; see Chu I-chtin 

Wan-p’ing-hsien, 1185, 1420 

Wan-shou-kung, see Yung Shou-kung 

Wang-kang, 917 

Wang Yang-ming, school of, 40, 148, 272, 325, 645, 874, 977, 
980, 1011, 1098, 1281, 1339, 1354, 1415, 1440, 1547; ac- 
cusation of false learning, 1415; basic tenets of philosophy, 
274; Ch’an doctrine of sudden enlightenment, 1415; crit- 
icism, 192; differences between Chu Hsi and Wang phi- 
losophy, 743; doctrine of extension of innate knowledge, 
673, 1414; followers; 227, 242, 273, 445, 624; Four 
Maxims, 242; influences, 42, 155, 243, 274; influence on 
Japanese thought, 1009, 1416; T’ai-chou branch, 243, 272, 
1311, 1384, 1505 

Water, access to 1028 

Water buffalo, see Animals 

Water systems, see River conservancy 

Water wheel, 258, 1407, 1462 

Watermelon, 1026 

Wealth, 999, 1000, 1024, 1346 

Weapons, 944, 1028, 1054, 1253; arrows, fire, 833, poison, 
1213; bows and arrows, 19, 115, 221, 887, 1024, 1040, 
1324; catapults, 695, 933, 1213; crossbow, 1223, 1453; 
rockets, 168; swords, 221, 964; see Firearms 

Weather, see Climate 

Weavers, 1008, 1181 

Wedding, 334; imperial, 58 

Wei River, 320, 428, 464,486, 716 

Wei-ch’i, see Games 

Wei-hui, 949 
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Wei-so (guards), 48, 934, 1013, 1341, 1437; Ch’i-hsien, 
1364 

Wei-yuian-wei, 825 

Weights and measures, 456 

Weird pamphlet case, see Hsti Yu-wei hung-i 

Well-field system, 430, 555, 626, 647, 937 

Wen-chou, 373, 434, 456 

Wen-hsiang-chiao, see White Lotus Sect 

Wen-yiian-ko, 79, 526, 1495, 1537 

West Lake, see Hsi-hu 

Western Hills, see Hsi-shan 

Western Regions, 1486, 1557 

Western science, 1144 

Western Sinology, 1139 

Wet nurse, 998 

Whangpoo River, 47 

Wheelbarrow, military, 1617 

White Deer Grotto Academy, 83, 617, 620, 626, 843, 1063, 
1312 

White Lotus Sect (Pai-lien chiao), 68, 382, 485, 514, 583, 586, 
694, 777, 1015, 1184, 1252, 1333; Wen-hsiang branch, 587; 
see Red Turbans 

Wihwa Island, 1594, 1600 

Wild Mekrid Tribe, see Tribes 

Willow: palisades, 1341; rolls, 1110; trees, 1636, 1639 

Wills, 1504; imperial, 54, 67, 232, 265, 366, 390, 447, 574, 
1071 

Wine, 1177; grape, 3; shop for, 747; use of, 134, 783, 977, 
996, 1422; village rite, 1322 

Witchcraft, see Supernatural events 

Wo-k’ou, 47, 54, 95, 132, 202, 205, 220, 258, 315, 361, 549, 
553, 581, 594, 609, 621, 632, 755, 759, 764, 773, 910, 913, 
916, 928, 964, 982, 1020, 1097, 1113, 1128, 1243, 1250, 
1254, 1287, 1318, 1338, 1370, 1399, 1428, 1447, 1512, 1567, 
1589, 1616 

Women: attitudes toward, 385, 814, 985; biographies of, 
568, 835, 1288; capable, 216, 219, 223, 675, 832, 1292; 
code of conduct, 317, 349, 1449; enslaved, 232, 255, 910; 
fashions, 681; instruction of, 1007, 1347; poets, 668, 1577; 
prohibition of remarriage in Korea, 1595; rebel leader, 
1251; serving girls, 318, 650; virtuous, 164, 210, 349, 556, 
616, 1023, 1321, 1449 

Woodblocks, see Printing 

Woodcuts, 268, 353, 1593 

World, description of, 1638 

Wu, Kingdom of, 384, 453, 466, 602, 851, 974 

Wu-chiang, 1576 

Wu-chin, 741 

Wu-chou, 20, 501 

Wu-hsi, 9, 330, 649, 706, 740, 1447 

Ww-hsien, 1322, 1636; see Soochow 

Wu-hsing, 595 

Wu-hu, 271, 1016, 1423 

Wu-i Shan, travel to, 579, 676, 1428 

Wu-men (Meridian Gate), 801, 1049 

Wu-t’ai Shan, 140, 482, 463, 847, 1111, 1272, 1422, 1634 

Wu-tang Shan, 141, 182, 915, 940, 1461 

Wu-tsung, see Chu Hou-chao 

Wu-t’ung trees, 256, 1091 

Wuchang, 152, 974, 1278, 1288, 1346, 1619 


Yalu River, 169, 258, 260, 731, 763, 830, 839, 1083, 1342, 
ISO SIO 6S2 
Yamen, 275, 354, 752, 1340 
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Yang-ho, 4, 18, 464 

Yang-shuo Gorges, battle of, 1043 

Yangchow, 3, 29, 34, 38, 354, 359, 384, 402, 964, 993, 1261, 
1417 

Yangtze River, 158, 283, 302, 315, 333, 359, 402, 429, 433, 
629; 779, 851, 908, 1070, 1139, 1197, 1250, 1264, 1277, 
1390, 1617, 1641; painting of, 262; posts along, 445, 1421; 
valley, 205, 378, 901, 933, 1004, 1548 

Yao tribes, 168, 249, 299, 302, 391, 499, 661, 669, 1043, 1357, 
1580; captive girl, 301 

Yedo, 732, 863, 872, 1021 

Yellow books, 82, 388 

Yellow Church, 22, 412; see Lamaism 

Yellow River, 302, 333, 357, 428, 604, 613, 825, 1280, 1304, 
1321, 1431, 1622; channeling of, 959, conservancy of, 383, 
518, 899, 1107, 1171, 1225, 1628; diversion of, 485; floods, 
466 

Yellow Hat Sect, 1308, 1309; see Lamaism 

Yen, State of, 248 

Yen-an, 3, 1250; academies, 716 

Yen-men, 1304 

Yen-p’ing-fu, 1275 

Yen-sui, 230, 335, 891, 892, 1106, 1456, 1516, 1620 

Yi Dynasty, 257, 361, 784, 1592, 1598; genealogy, 599, 763; 
see Korea 

Yin privilege, 941, 964, 1003, 1588, 1611, 1617, 1624; to 
brother, 1430 

Yin-hsien, see Ningpo 

Yin-yang, 251, 519, 1094, 1430 

Ying-ch’ang, 16, 384, 1292 

Ying-tien, see Nanking 

Ying-tsung, see Chu Ch’i-chen 

Yu-wei, 594 

Yu-wei hung-i and Hsti yu-wei hung-i, 142, 151, 210, 769, 
870, 1008, 1181, 1567 


Index of Subjects 


Yu-wei shu, 1008 

Yii-lin, 1106, 1456, 1620 

Yti-mu-ch’uan, 360 

Yii-ti tu, 84 

Yii-yao, 550 

Yitian Dynasty, 200, 395, 485, 724, 1290, 1573, 1600; court, 
8, 15, 807, 1292; collapse, 100, 117, 126, 604, 696; defense, 
601; descent of Toyon Temiir, 1287, 1293; flight of court, 
118, 604, 727; history bureau, 589, 1227, 1270, 1386, 1445, 
1464; imperial family, 1292 

Yitian-chou, 186 

Yiian, Northern, 259, 785, 1083, 1599 

Yiian-yang chen, 221 

Yiieh-kang, 373 

Yiin-ch’i, 322 

Yiin-yang-fu, 537, 875, 1238, 1539 

Yung-ch’ang wei, 1531 

Yung-lo reign, 355, 432, 1252; see Chu Ti 

Yung-shou-kung, 573, 750 

Yung-tung bridge, 688 

Yunnan, 301, 341, 351, 380, 399, 767, 808, 903, 949, 965, 
976, 1050, 1071, 1079, 1233, 1294, 1417, 1445, 1531, 1557; 
campaigns in, 290, 384, 467, 886, 1350; government of, 
192, 264, 468; mob action, 332; pacification, 391, 504, 789; 
writings about, 547 

Yurts, 291, 311, 855, 1526 


Zambales headhunters, 1134 

Zanzibar, 197 

Zeelandia Castle, 25, 947 

Zen (Dhyana) Buddhism, see Ch’an 

Zhwa Nag (black hat) hierarch, see Lamaism 
Zoo, 179 
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